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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LNTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (chairman of the subeom 
mittee) ; Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming; Eugene D. Millikin, Colo 
rado; Arthur V. Watkins, Utah. 

Present also: Senators James E. Murray, Montana (chairman of 
the full committee); W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina; Alan Bible, 
Nevada; Thomas H. Kuchel, California; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo- 
ming; Barry Goldwater, Arizona; Gordon Allott, Colorado; Repre- 
sentative at Large Keith Thomson, Wyoming. 

Present also: Stewart French, staff director and chief counsel; 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff me smber for reclamation; William K. 
Coburn, staff member for public lands; James Gamble, staff member 
for Indian affairs; Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; N. D. Me 
Sherry, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Anprerson. The committee will come to order, please. 

[ am very happy to see so many people here today. Iam sure they 
are interested in this project for the upper Colorado Basin. I want 
to make a very short statement in order that there may be complete 
understanding as to the scope of this hearing. 

On June 28, 29, 30, July 1,2, and 3 of last year . this committee held 
comprehensive hear ings on 8, 1555 under the ¢ a airmanship of Senator 
Eugene Millikin of Colorado. I thought they were very thorough 
and careful hearings. The printed hearings contain 690 pages of 
testimony, resolutions, and other evidence. I think it is generally 
agreed that every opportunity was afforded all interested parties to 
express their particular point of view on that proposed legislation. 

The bill which is now before us, S. 500, is identical with Senate 
1555 as reported to the Senate in 1954. Within the past month we 
have been attempting to notify those who appeared last year of this 
new hearing and tried to make it clear in press release as well as indi- 
vidual letters that we are interested i receiving pertinent supple- 
mental information and new suggest ae 

In the intervening months since July there have been new develop- 
ments which should be helpful to the committee in its consideration 
of S. 500. We want to incorporate the new material to supplement 
the hearings of 1954. However, in the interest of economy and with 
an eye toe slimin: iting repetitious testimony, I hope that the witnesse 


confine their remarks to the new material as far as possible. 
1 
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A tentative list of witnesses has been made up, and every possible 
consideration has been given to the order in which the witnesses desire 
toappear. We are not going to cut people off. We do want everyone 
to have a chance to testify who has pertinent information. ‘Those who 
plan to testify should check their appearance with the committee staff 
so that we can proc eed as expedit iously as possible. If the schedule is 
adhered to, we should conclude on Wednesday. I have no hope that 
we will succeed in doing that, but if we could conclude on Thursday, 
then we will be very happy indeed. 

Senator Kucne.. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Kucuev. I am not a member of your subcommittee. 

Senator AnpEerson. Nobody has offered to throw you out as yet, and 
as long as you behave reasonably well, we are happy to welcome you 
and Senator Goldwater and everybody else. 

Senator Kucuen. I appreciate the graciousness of your comments, 
and I would like if the Chair would permit it to have an opportunity 
to raise questions with respect to the witnesses. 

Senator AnpErson. We are happy to have you here. You go right 
ahead and ask questions. We only try to keep the committee small for 
the purpose of expediting its work. We do not intend to bar points 
of view by keeping it small. We regard Senator Goldwater and you 
as important members of the committee, and Senator Bible and the 
chairman of the committee himself, Senator Murray. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is required by law to con- 
duct certain hearings in the first 60 days of the congressional session. 
It may be that if we run into afternoon sessions, I would have to be 
excused, and ask some other member of the committee to proceed with 
the hearings. But I will be here whenever possible. My colleague, 
Senator Chavez, has an important committee meeting this morning. 
I ask the indulgence of the committee to accommodate him and have 
his statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank the chairman and the members of the committee for allowing 
me to appear before you. As stated by the chairman, hearings were 
held by the committee last session on Senate bill 1555. Today you are 
having hearings on Senate bill 500. May I say that for the purposes 
of both bills, I am for them 100 percent. I do not know what the 
committee will do eventually, but we of the upper basin States are 
deeply interested in the proposed legislation. In order to save the 
time of the committee, I have a prepared statement that I would like 
to read for the record, so that the committee may know just what my 
views are in this respect 

The subcommittee is today holding hearings again on a project 
which was considered by the 83d Congress, 2d session. The bill on 
this was 8. 1555. Today we are holding hearings on a new bill, S. 500. 
As pointed out by by me last year (please refer to p. 248 of the docu- 
ment titled “Colorado River Storage Project” which contains the 
hearings before this committee) , the idea of the dev elopment of proj- 
ects to “put Colorado River water to use in the upper basin has been 
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considered for at least 30 years. The specific projects in New Mexico 
referred to in S. 500 are, first, the Navaho Dam, which is included as 
one of the initial units of the Colorado River storage plan and, sec 
ond, participating projects, which include the small Hammond pro} 
ect, which comprises 3,700 acres, and the Pine River extension which 
is principally in Colorado and includes a small area in New Mexico, 
The bill also provides for authorization on a pest fae basis the 
Navaho project and the San Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects. The provision is that no appropriation for construction of 
these projects shall be made until coordinated reports have been sub 
mitted in accordance with the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

During the hearings last year arguments were raised concerning the 
unofficial plans of the Bureau of Reclamation for the construction of 
the San Juan-Chama project which proposed power dams on the Rio 
Chama. Because of the obje ctions of the New Mexico people below 
Elephant Butte Dam and our friends in ‘Texas, plans have now been 
modified so that storage facilities for water imported to the Rio 
Grande by the San Juan-Chama project would be limited to a single 
offstream dam and reservoir on a tributary of the Rio Chama, and it 
would be used only for the control and regulation of the water im- 
ported from the San Juan Basin, and no power facilities would be 
constructed. 

I understand that this reservoir would be on Willow Creek, which is 
a small tributary of the Chama, and the capacity would be limited to 
about 400,000 acre-feet. The plans have been modified to conform 
to those which seem compatible to all interests. I also want to see 
that any operation of the San Juan-Chama project will not interfere 
with deliveries of water to present users in the Rio Grande Basin nor 
to present users within the San Juan Basin. 

During the hearings last year, it was stated by representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
feasibility reports were being prepared. New Mexico has always felt 
that the reports on the two projects should be submitted together. I 
understand that field drafts of reports have been completed on both 
the Navaho project and the San Juan-Chama project. I also under- 
stand that the plans have been discussed with many of our people in 
New Mexico and I am certain that we have full agreement within the 
State of New Mexico on the manner in which we would use our small 
share of the upper Colorado River water. 

As you probably know, there are about 13,000 families living on the 
Navaho reservations and on Indian allotments in the States of New 
Mexico and Arizona. At the present time almost 9,000 of these fami 
lies are trying to eke out an existence on an area which can barely 
support 2,400 families on a minimum subsistence level. The poverty 
of these people is a disgrace to our country and the responsibility of 
the United States to take care of these people should certainly be rec 
ognized. We are perfectly willing to help undeveloped areas in the 
world, but we do not seem to get around to taking care of our own 
citizens. 

At this point I would like to tell you a little about the Navaho proj 
ect. This project, which is made up of two areas, the Shiproe k divi 
sion and the South San Juan division, would receive water from the 
Navaho Dam and Reservoir. The total area in this project is about 
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137,000 acres and would provide farm units for about 1,400 Indian 
and non-Indian families. An additional 2,800 families would receive 
their support indirectly from the Navaho project. Thus, 4,200 fam- 
ilies would receive support from the project. These lands are almost 
totally undeveloped and with the limited rainfall the area supports 
only sparse vegetation. Now there are only about 130 Navaho families 
living inthis area. 

I would like to digress a little and tell you that New Mexico has a 
background of four centuries under Indian, Spanish, Mexican, and 
American cultures, and we need to take only a hurried glance to see 
what happened in those times. First it was the search for gold—the 
Spaniards who were seeking the gold found that Pubelo Indians in the 
Rio Grande Valley were using irrigation. Work on the first Spanish 
irrigation system was begun in about 1598. 

Despite these early beginnings of agricultural development by the 
Spanish settlers for 314 centuries, mining development took prece- 
dence over agricultural development in New Mexico. Settlers gave 
early recognition to that wealth that could only be released by irriga- 
tion of the barren wasteland. Efforts have been made by individuals 
and irrigation districts to develop these lands and as a result many 
acres of land have been put under cultivation, under irrigation. 

The entry of the Federal Government into the field of water-re- 
sources development was of tremendous importance to New Mexico 
because the projects needed would cost more than the local people could 
finance. Out of this Federal participation we have such projects in 
the State as Elephant Butte Irrigation District in south central New 
Mexico, Carlsbad project in Eddy County, the Tucumcari project in 
the eastern part of the State, the Vermejo project in Colfax County, 
and the Fort Sumner project near Fort Sumner, N, Mex. Recently 
the Federal Government has taken steps to assist the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District, a private enterprise. This project is 
known as the middle Rio Grande project. However, other areas-are 
not so fortunate. 

I have had many requests for assistance in their irrigations problems 
from people in the upper Rio Grande Basin in New Mexico, where 
we have a rural white population in excess of 40,000 and more than 
10,000 Indians, This concentration of population obtains its liveli- 
hood largely from the small scattered inadequately irrigated lands 
along the streams. ‘The farms average less than 10 acres of land. This 
means that the people in these areas are living on a bare subsistence 
basis. The land resources of the upper Rio Grande area are subject 
to destructive use as pointed out in the President’s water resources 
policy report of 1950. This report states: 

The Rio Grande Valley is one of the oldest continuously settled regions in the 
United States. The limited water resources have been developed and used for 
centuries. All water has been appropriated and in some cases overappropriated. 
Water used for any purpose can be expanded only at the expense of some 
other use. 

I have also had many requests for assistance from the people of 
the adjacent upper Canadian Basin. 

The Rio Grande Basin in New Mexico has about 400,000 of the 
State’s total population of about 780,000. Cities like Albuquerque 
have had tremendous growth and new cities like Los Alamos have been 
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built. These cities as well as other cities use much water. ‘The only 
solution is more water 

The San Juan-Chama project plan would provide a supplemental 
water supply for some 40,000 acres out of a tot: al of about 75,000 acres 
in the upper reaches of the Rio Grande. It would provide a supple 
mental supply of water to about 24,000 acres of lands in the upper 
Canadian Basin; it would provide a supplemental water supply to 
about 180,000 acres of land ia the Rio Grande from EF spanola to 
the Texas-New Mexico State line; and it would provide a municipal 
and industrial water supply for cities such as Los Alamos and A] 
buquerque where we have large atomic energy and defense installa 
tions. 

The project would also provid » a domestic sup ply of water for the 
many Indians as well as whites living within the Rio Grande and 
upper Canadian Basins. It would enable the people living on many 
of the small irrigated farms to receive a full water supply for their 
small farms, thereby improving their standards of living. In pro 
ducing more feed for their livestock on irrigated farms, it would 
lieve the overgrazed condition of the pasturelands which is recog 
nized as one of the pr ine ips al causes of erosion. 

There are many more things that I could say about the need for 
constructing the Nav: ori and San Juan-Chama projects, but TI do not 
wish to take up any more of your time. ‘The upper Colorado project 
is vitally important to the upper Colorado Basin States, and I will 
lend my full support to its authorization, and I strongly urge you to 
include the two small projects, Hammond and Pine River extension, 
as well as the much-needed Navaho and San Juan-Chama projects. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any other Members of the Senate 
that desire to make statements before we start our regular program / 

Senator Millikin, I regret to say, is detained for a short time. We 
all appreciate the very wonderful work which he did in the prepara 
tion of the hearings 7 or 8 months ago and the very fine work which 
he did in working out an acceptable bill to be reported to the floor. 1 
am sure he will be with us shortly again, and we will have the benefit 
of his advice and counsel. 

Without objections at this point, I will put in the record a copy of 
Senate bill 500, introduced on January 18. 

(Senate bill 500 is as follows:) 


[S. 500, 84th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to initiate the comprehensive 

development of the water resources of the Upper Colorado River Basin, the 

Congress, in the exercise of its constitutional authority to provide for the gen 

eral welfare, to regulate commerce among the States and with the Indian tribes, 

and to make all needful rules and regulations respecting property belonging to 
the United States, and for the purposes, among others, of regulating the flow of 
the Colorado River, storing water for beneficial consumptive use, making it 
possible for the States of the Upper Basin to utilize, consistently with the pro 
visions of the Colorado River Compact, the apportionments made to and among 
them in the Colorado River Compact and the Upper Colorado River Basin Com 
pact, respectively, providing for the reclamation of arid and semiarid land, for 
the control of floods and for the improvement of navigation, and the generation 
of hydroelectric power, as an incident of the foregoing purposes, hereby author 
izes the Secretary of the Interior (1) to construct, operate, and maintain the 
following initial units of the Colorado River storage project, consisting of dams, 
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reservoirs, powerplants, transmission facilities and appurtenant works: Cross 
Mountain, Curecanti, Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, and Navajo: 
Provided, That the Curecanti Dam shall be constructed to a height which will 
impound not less than nine hundred and forty thousand acre-feet of water or 
will create a reservoir of such greater capacity as can be obtained by a high 
waterline located at seven thousand five hundred and twenty feet above mean 
sea level and that construction thereof shall not be undertaken until the Sec- 
retary has, on the basis of further engineering and economic investigations, re- 
examined the economic justification of such unit and, accompanied by appropri- 
ate documentation in the form of a supplemental report, has certified to the 
Congress and to the President that, in his judgment, the benefits of such unit 
will exceed its costs; and (2) to construct, operate, and maintain the follow- 
ing additional reclamation projects (including power-generating and _ trans- 
mission facilities related thereto), hereinafter referred to as participating proj- 
ects: Central Utah (initial phase); Emery County, Florida, Gooseberry, Ham- 
mond, La Barge, Lyman, Paonia (including the Minnesota unit, a dam and res 
ervoir on Muddy Creek just above its confluence with the North Fork of the 
Gunnison River, and other necessary works), Pine River Extension, Seedskadee, 
Silt, Smith Fork, San Juan-Chama, Navajo: Provided, That (a) construction 
of the participating projects set forth in this clause (2) shall not be undertaken 
until the Secretary has reexamined the economic justification of such project 
and, accompanied by appropriate documentation in the form of a supplemental 
report, has certified to the Congress, through the President, that, in his judg- 
ment, the benefits of such project will exceed its costs, and that the financial 
reimbursability requirements set forth in section 4 of this Act can be met. The 
Secretary's supplemental report for each such project shall include, among other 
things, (i) a reappraisal of the prospective direct agricultural benefits of the 
project made by the Secretary after consultation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: (ii) a reevaluation of the nondirect benefits of the project; and (iii) 
allocations of the total cost of construction of each participating project or 
separable features thereof, excluding any expenditures authorized by section 7 
of this Act, to power, irrigation, municipal water supply, flood control or naviga- 
tion, or any other purpose authorized under reclamation law. Section 1 (c) of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 shall, except as hereinafter provided for the 
San Juan-Chama and the Navajo participating projects, not be applicable to 
such supplemental reports: and, (b) that no appropriation for or construction 
of the San Juan-Chama project or the Navajo participating project shall be 
made or begun until coordinated reports thereon shall have been submitted to 
the affected States, including (but without limiting the generality of the fore- 
zoing) the State of Texas, pursuant to the Act of December 22, 1944, and said 
projects shall have been approved and authorized by the Congress: Provided 
further, That with reference to the San Juan-Chama project, it shall be limited 
io a single offstream dam and reservoir on a tributary of the Chama River to be 
used solely for the control and regulation of water imported from the San Juan 
River, that no power facilities shall be established, installed, or operated along 
the diversion or on the reservoir or dam, and such dam and reservoir shall 
at all times be operated by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior in strict compliance with the Rio Grande Compact as administered by 
the Rio Grande Compact Commission. 

Sec. 2. In order to achieve such comprehensive development as will assure the 
consumptive use in the States of the Upper Colorado River Basin of waters of 
the Colorado River system the use of which is apportioned to the Upper Colorado 
River Basin by the Colorado River Compact and to each State thereof by the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, it is the intent of the Congress in the 
future to authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of further 
units of the Colorado River storage project, of additional phases of participating 
projects authorized in this Act, and of new participating projects as additional 
information becomes available and additional needs are indicated. It is hereby 
declared to be the purpose of the Congress to authorize as participating projects 
only projects (including units or phases thereof )— 

(1) for the use, in one or more of the States designated in article IIT of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, of waters of the Upper Colorado 
River system the consumptive use of which is apportioned to those States 
by that article; and 

(2) for which pertinent data sufficient to determine their probable engi- 
neering and economic justification and feasibility shall be available. It is 
likewise declared to be the policy of the Congress that the costs of any par- 
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ticipating project authorized in the future shall be amortized from its own 
revenues to the fullest extent consistent with the provisions of this Act and 
Federal reclamation law. 

Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, in constructing, operating, 
and maintaining the units of the Colorado River storage project and the par 
ticipating projects listed in section 1 of this Act, the Secretary shall be governed 
by the Federal reclantation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 82 Stat. 338, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto) : Provided, That (a) irrigation 
repayment contracts shall be entered into which, except as otherwise provided 
for the Paonia and Eden projects, provide for repayment of the obligation as 
sumed thereunder with respect to any project contract unit over a period of not 
more than fifty years exclusive of any development period authorized by law; 
(b) prior to construction of irrigation distribution facilities, repayment con 
tracts Shall be made with an “organization” as defined in paragraph 2 (g) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (58 Stat. 1187) which has the capacity to levy 
assessments upon all taxable real property located within its boundaries to assist 
in making repayments, except where a substantial proportion of the lands to be 
served are owned by the United States; (¢) contracts relating to municipal water 
supply may be made without regard to the limitations of the last sentence of 
section 9 (c) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1989; and (d), as to Indian 
lands within, under, or served by any participating project, payment of construc- 
tion costs within the capability of the land to repay shall be subject to the Act 
of July i, 1952 (47 Stat. 564). All units and participating projects shall be 
subject to the apportionments of the use of water between the Upper and Lower 
Basins of the Colorado River and anfong the States of the Upper Basin fixed in 
the Colorado River Compact and the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, re 
spectively, and to the terms of the treaty with the United Mexican States (Treaty 
Series 994). 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized a separate fund in the Treasury of the 
United States to be known as the Upper Colorado River Basin Fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the Basin Fund), which shall remain available until expended, as 
hereafter provided, for carrying out provisions of this Act other than section 7. 

(b) All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, other than section 7, shall be credited to the Basin Fund as advances 
from the general fund of the Treasury. 

(ec) All revenues collected in connection with the operation of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating projects shall be credited to the Basin 
Fund, and shall be available, without further appropriation, for (1) defraying 
the costs of operation, maintenance, and replacements of, and emergency ex 
penditures for, ali facilities of the Colorado River storage project and participat- 
ing projects, within such separate limitations as may be ineluded in annual 
appropriation acts, (2) payment as required by subsection (d) of this section, 
(3) payment of the reimbursable construction costs of the Paonia project which 
are beyond the ability of the water users to repay within the period prescribed in 
the Act of June 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 181), said payment to be made within fifty 
years after completion of that portion of the project which has not been con 
structed as of the date of this Act, and (4) payment in connection with the irri 
gation features of the Eden project as specified in the Act of June 28, 1949 (063 
Stat. 277): Provided, That revenues credited to the Basin Fund shal! not be 
available for appropriation for construction of the units and participating projects 
authorized by or pursuant to this Act. 

(ad) Revenues in the Basin Fund in excess of operating needs shall be paid 
annually to the general fund of the Treasury to return 

(1) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to power pursuant to section 5 of this Act, within 
a period not exceeding fifty years from the date of completion of such unit, 
participating project, or separable feature thereof ; 

(2) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to municipal water supply pursuant to section 5 
of this Act, within a period not exceeding fifty years from the date of com- 
pletion of such unit, participating project, or separable feature thereof: 

(3) interest on the unamortized balance of the investment (including 
interest during construction) in the power and municipal water supply fea 
tures of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature thereof, at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in subsection 
(e), and interest due shall be a first charge; and 
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(4) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to irrigation pursuant to section 5 of this Act 
within a period not exceeding fifty years, in addition to any development 
period authorized by law, from the date of completion of such unit, partici- 
pating project of separable feature thereof, or, in the cases of the ‘aonia 
project and of Indian lands, within a period consistent with other provisions 
of law applicable thereto. 

(e) The interest rate applicable to each unit of the storage project and each 
participating project shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
of the time the first advance is made for initiating construction of said unit or 
project. Such interest rate shall be determined by calculating the average 
yield to maturity on the basis of daily closing market bit quotations during 
the month of June next preceding the fiscal year in which said advance is made, 
on all interest-bearing marketable public debt obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of fifteen or more years from the first day of said month, 
and by adjusting such average annual yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, 

(f) Business-type budgets shall be submitted to the Congress annually for all 
operations financed by the Basin Fund. 

Sec. 5. Upon completion of each unit, participating project or separable 
feature thereof the Secretary shall allocate the total costs (excluding any 
expenditures authorized by section 7 of this Act) of constructing said unit, 
project or feature to power, irrigation, municipal water supply, flood control, 
navigation, or any other purposes authorized under reclamation law. Alloca- 
tions of construction, operation and maintenance costs to authorized nonreim- 
bursable purposes shall be nonreturnable under the provisions of this Act. 
On January 1 of each year the Secretary shall report to the Congress for the 
previous fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 1955, upon the status of the 
revenues from and the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining the Colo- 
rado River storage project and the participating projects. The Secretary's report 
shall be prepared to reflect accurately the Federal investment allocated at that 
time to power, to irrigation, and to other purposes, the progress of return and 
repayment thereon, and the estimated rate of progress, year by year, in accom- 
plishing full repayment. 

Sec. 6. The hydroelectric powerplants authorized by this Act to be constructed, 
operated, and maintained by the Secretary shall be operated in conjunction with 
other Federal powerplants, present and potential, so as to produce the greatest 
practicable amount of power and energy that can be sold at firm power and 
energy rates, but no exercise of the authority hereby granted shall affect or inter- 
fere with the operation of any provision of the Colorado River Compact, the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, or the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Sec. 7. In connection with the development of the Colorado River storage 
project and of the participating projects, the Secretary is authorized and directed 
to investigate, plan, construct, operate, and maintain (1) public recreational 
facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired for the development of said project 
or of said participating projects, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, 
and archeologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, and to provide for public 
use and enjoyment of the same and of the water areas created by these projects 
by such means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said projects; 
and (2) facilities to mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the propaga- 
tion of fish and wildlife. The Secretary is authorized to acquire lands and to 
withdraw public lands from entry or other disposition under the public land 
laws necessary for the construction, operation, and maintenance of the facilities 
herein provided, and to dispose of them to Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies by lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance upon such terms 
and conditions as will best promote their development and operation in the 
public interest. All costs incurred pursuant to this section shall be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to alter, amend, repeal, 
construe, interpret, modify, or be in conflict with any provision of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
(04 Stat. 774), the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact, the Rio Grande Compact of 1988, or the Treaty With the United 
Mexican States (Treaty Series 994). 

_Sec. 9. Expenditures for the Cross Mountain, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, 
Navajo and Echo Park initial units of the Colorado River storage project may 
be made without regard to the soil survey and land classification requirements 
of the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1954. 
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Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
required to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 11. The appropriate agencies of the United States are authorized to convey 
to the city and county of Denver, Colorado, for use as a part of its municipally 
owned water system, such interests in lands and water rights used or acquired 
by the United States solely for the generation of power and other property of 
the United States as shall be required in connection with the development or 
use of its Blue River project, upon payment by Denver for any such interest of 
the value thereof at the time of its acquisition by Denver, and provided that any 
such transfer shall be so limited as not to preclude the use of the property other 
than water rights for the necessary functions of the United States Government 

Sec. 12. In the operation and maintenance of all facilities, authorized by 
Federal law and under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, in the basin of the Colorado River, the Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to comply with the applicable provisions of the Colorado River Com 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment 
Act, and the Treaty with the United Mexican States, in the storage and release 
of water from reservoirs in the Colorado River Basin. In the event of the failure 
of the Secretary of the Interior to so comply, any State of the Colorado River 
Basin may maintain an action in the Supreme Court of the United States to 
enforce the provisions of this section, and consent is given to the joinder of 
the United States as a party in such suit or suits. No right to impound or use 
water for the generation of power or energy, created or established by the 
building, operation or use of any of the powerplants authorized by this Act, 
shall be deemed to have priority over or otherwise operate to preclude or impair 
any use, regardless of the date of origin of such use, of the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries for domestic or agricultural purposes within any of the 
States of the Upper Colorado River Basin. 

Sec. 13. As used in this Act 

The terms “Colorado River Basin,” “Colorado River Compact,” “Colorado River 
System,” “Lee Ferry,” “States of the Upper Division,” “Upper Basin,” and 
“domestic use” shall have the meaning ascribed to them in article II of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact ; 

The term “States of the Upper Colorado River Basin” shall mean the States 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; 

The term “Upper Colorado River Basin” shall have the same meaning as the 
term “Upper Basin” ; 

The term “Upper Colorado River Basin Compact” shall mean that certain 
compact executed on October 11, 1948, by commissioners representing the States 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and consented to by the 
Congress of the United States of America by Act of April 6, 1949 (68 Stat. 31) ; 

The term “Rio Grande Compact” shall mean that certain compact executed 
on March 18, 1988, by commissioners representing the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas and consented to by the Congress of the United States of 
America by Act of May 31, 1939 (58 Stat. 785) ; and 

The term “treaty with the United Mexican States” shall mean that certain 
treaty between the United States of America and the United Mexican States 
signed at Washington, District of Columbia, February 3, 1944, relating to the 
utilization of the waters of the Colorado River and other rivers, as amended and 
supplemented by the protocol dated November 14, 1944, and the understandings 
recited in the Senate resolution of April 18, 1945, advising and consenting to 
ratification thereof. 


Senator Anprrson. I will also put in the record the report of the 
Department of the Interior to the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Murray, dated February 25, 1955. 

(The report is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D. C., February 25, 1955. 
Hon, JAMES FE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Inaular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MurRAY: A report has been requested from this Depart 
ment on S. 500, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Colorado River storage project and participating proj 
ects, and for other purposes. 
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In his address to the Congress on the state of the Union, President Eisenhower 
said (H. Doc. No. 1, 84th Cong., p. 8) : 

‘* * * the Federal Government must shoulder its * * * partnership obliga- 
tions by undertaking projects of such complexity and size that their success re- 
quires Federal development. In keeping with this principle I again urge the 
Congress to approve the development of the upper Colorado River Basin to con- 
serve and assure better use of precious water essential to the future of the 
West.” 

Likewise in his budget message (H. Doc. No. 16, 84th Cong., p. M65) the 
President said: 

“T also recommend enactment of legislation authorizing the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to undertake construction of two comprehensive river-basin improve- 
ments which are beyond the capacity of local initiative, public or private, but 
which are needed for irrigation, power, flood control, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. These are the upper Colorado River Basin development in 
the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas development in Colorado. The Colorado River develop- 
ment will enable the upper basin States to conserve floodwaters and to assure 
the availability of water and power necessary for the economic growth of the 
region, * * * Sale of power generated at these developments will repay the 
power investment within 50 years and will make a contribution toward repay- 
ment of other investments.” 

In the budget itself it was pointed out (p. 880) that the administration pro- 
poses to initiate construction of the Colorado River storage project during the 
next fiscal year if it is authorized and that the budget includes an item for 
funds to be requested for this purpose. 

The substance of our views on the proper contents of a bill to implement 
the President’s recommendation and particularly on those projects and units 
which should be covered in the initial legislation is contained in the draft of 
bill which was developed by the Bureau of the Budget in collaboration with this 
Department and submitted to your committee on April 1, 1954, in connection 
with S. 1555, 88d Congress, a predecessor of the present S. 500. 

We recommend that S. 500 be examined in the light of the proposal there 
made and in the light of the two letters dated March 18, 1954, from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to your committee and to this Department which 
are reprinted in Senate Report No. 1983, 88d Congress, and that, with suitable 
amendments, S. 500 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Anprrson. I would like to have the record show that the 
chairman of the committee, Senator Murray, is here; and if at any 
time, Senator Murray, you desire to submit a statement or to take 
part in the discussion, we are more than honored to have you here. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprerson. Congressman Dixon from the House is here 
today, and I know we are glad to have him here. 

[ believe the first witness is Mr. Aandahl. While he is getting 
ready, I advise that Senator Allott will be here very shortly. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you back with us again. We 
appreciate your interest in reclamation, and contributions you have 
made to it and your willingness to be ready at an early time on this 
bill here today. Thank you for coming. 


STATEMENT OF FRED G. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Aanpann. Mr. Chairman, thank vou. We appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before your committee. 
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At this time I would like to read a brief statement indicating the 
strong support of the executive branch of the Government for this 
project. 

On June 28, 1954, representatives from the Department of the In 
terior were before a previous session of this committee to explain in 
detail the Department’s recommendations concerning the proposal 
“ the legislation for the Colorado River storage project and par 
ticipating projects. Our purpose here today is to reiterate those re 
ommendations which remain essentially une hi: inged., 

I will not attempt to restate our recommendations and will leave 
the details to those who will follow me. However. I wish to brine to 
your attention some recent items which I believe are important in your 
consideration of the legislation proposed in 8. 500. 

The proposed development of the Upper Colorado River Basin re 
ceived the personal attention of President Eisenhower during his visit 
last fallin the West. The need for and the creat benefits to be derived 
from this development so impressed the President that he included in 
his address to the Congress on the state of the Union the following : 


* * the Federal Government must shoulder its * * partnership obliga 
tion by undertaking projects of such complexity and size that their sucec re 
quires Federal development In keeping with this principle, I again urge the 


Congress to approve the development of the Upper Colorado River Basin to 
conserve and assure better use of previous water essential to the future of the 
West 


Likewise in his budget Messag the President said: 


I also recommend enactment of legislation authorizing the Bureau of Recla 
mation to undertake construction of two comprehensive river-basin improvement 
which are beyond the capacity of local initiative, public or private, but whicl 


are neded for irrigation, power, flood coutrol, and municipal and industrial 
water supply. These are the upper Colorado River Basin development in the 
States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, and the Frying 
pan-Arkansas development in Colorado, The Colorado River development will 


enable the upper basin States to conserve floodwaters and to assure the avail 
ability of water and power necessary for the economic growth of the region 
* * * Sale of power generated at these developments will repay the power in 
vestment within 50 years and will make a contribution toward repayment of 
other investments. 

The Administration proposes to initiate construction of the Colo 
rado River storage project during the next fiscal year if it is authorized 
and the budget ‘includes an item for funds tobe requested for this 
purpose, 

Although feasibility reports are now available for the Gooseberry, 
San Juan-Ch: ama, and Navaho participating projects, the Departme nt 
must withhold its recommendations concerning these three proposa! 
until the reports have been reviewed by the affected states, interested 
Federal agencies, and the Bureau of the Budget. We will, however, 
be pleased to furnish the factual data this committee desires in its 
consideration of all projects in the bill. 

With respect to the recommended Glen Canyon unit of the Storage 
Project, the Department proposes to provide the structures necessary 
for adequate protection of the Rainbow Natural Bridge from damage 
or destruction. Joint studies are being undertaken by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the National Park Service to determine the most 
effective means of accomplishing the desired protection. Section 7 of 
S. 500 would authorize the Department to construct these facilities at 
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the Glen Canyon Reservoir and also facilities at the sites of other 
storage units and participating projects for recreational uses and fish 
and wildlife propagation. 

Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. Dexheimer and Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Glenn L. Emmons are here to make a general state- 
ment and introduce the representatives from the field who will present 
the detailed testimony of the Department. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you very much, Governor Aandahl. 

Naturally I have only one question that concerns me, and that is this 
reference to the Gooseberyy, San Juan-Chama, and Navaho partici- 
pating projects. As you well recognize, 1 am very much interested in 
those projects which concern New Mexico and of course all of the rest 
of them. Last year we did not have any recommendation on them but 
more or less a recommendation that they be withdrawn from the 
project. 

Subsequently, there was testimony by the Bureau of Reclamation 
that feasibility reports were going forward. Since these have to be 
submitted to the affected States, I am not going to ask you for any 
other comment exce pt, Do you not feel that there is progress on these 
projects and they are in better shape now than they were a year ago? 

Mr. Aanpant. Yes, there has been a great deal of progress made 
in the study of those projects, and I think our field people who are 
familiar with them can give you some very helpful information for 
your committee’s use. 

Senator Anprrson. The fact that the President’s message specifi- 
cally mentioned all the States would indicate that he wanted as many 
projects as were feasible underway in those States and not eliminate 
any particular one. 

Mr. Aanpaut. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warktins. The fact is that reports have now been received 
from the field with respect to the three projects that were mentioned, 
Gooseberry, the Navaho, and the San Juan-Chama ? 

Mr. Aanpant. The reports, as far as the work of our field staffs is 
concerned, have been completed, and they have been brought in to the 
Washington oflice and will be sent out to the affected States and to the 
other interested Federal Departments. We must await the comments 
from those before we can complete our report and forward it to the 
Congress. 

Senator Warkrns. All steps, then, preliminary to the report to the 
Congress have been taken? Of course, they are awaiting completion. 

Mr. Aanpanu. That is, all steps as far as our field work have been 
completed. 

Senator Warkrns. You have already sent them to the other States, 
as I understand. 

Mr. Aanpann. Yes. Just a moment. I am advised that they have 
not gone to the other States. 

Senator Anprrson. I do not believe they have. 

Mr. Aanpanu. May I ask Mr. Bennett to give the exact informa- 
tion on the status of those reports ? 

Mr. Bennett. The reports are in the Washington office and are now 
being reviewed. They will go to the States as soon as they have re- 
ceived approval out of the Washington office. 
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Senator Warkins. How long do you anticipate it will take to get 
them to the States? 

Mr. Bennett. They should be tothe States within 50 days. 

Senator Watkins. And the States have 90 days in which to make 
their comments ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. That would mean, Governor, if we were going 
to wait 120 days, that this session of the Congress would have ad 
journed, Last year we went ahead and ine luded these projects on the 
basis that feasibility reports were on their way. I was hopeful that 
we might say that since they have reached the Washington oflice, 
they are in better shape now than they were when the bill was re 
ported out 8 months ago to the Congress. 

Mr. Aanpanw. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Governor, 

If there are questions that other Senators may have, even though 
not members of the committee, 1 would be happy to have those ques 
tions asked at this time. 

Senator Kucuer. Mr. Secretary, does the Department of the Inte 
rior endorse all the provisions of S. 500? 

Mr. Aannant. The Department of the Interior made a full report 
on the bill that was before the Congress last year, and in our letter 
to the Congress in connection with S. 500, we have asked the Congress 
to review S. 500 in the light of the recommendations that we made a 
vear ago. We have indicated that we would be in “a position to con 
sider with the committee such modifications as the committee may 
wish to consider and as might be involved in S. 500. I do not think 
that IT would care to make a full and straight answer to the question 
that vou have asked. 

Senator Kucuen. Can you indicate, Mr. Secretary, the number of 
projects included in S. 500 which the Department does favor being 
authorized by this legislation 4 

Mr. Aanpaut. I believe that I would prefer if those projects could 
be taken up 1 by 1 as our field people are in who can report about 
the details of those projects and make any comments that we may 
wish to make for the Department at that time. 

Senator Kucnen. So that your testimony would be that, speaking 
for the Department, you would defer answers to that question to 
those from the field who are here and who presumably will follow you ¢ 

Mr. Aanpant. I would like to have their presentation to the com 
mittee before I make a statement for the Department. 

Senator Kucne.. For example, I would like to interrogate as best 
[ can someone from the Department relative to the Glen Canyon Dam. 
[ would want to refer to comments made by the Secretary of the In 
terior with respect to the difficulties _ h the Department has run 
into in its engineering studies on Glen Canyon Dam, and then have 
some indication made as to whether it is Ae Hor that within 30 days, as 
Mr. Bennett suggested, a complete report on Glen Canyon Dam, 
particularly, will be completed and forwarded to the States. 

That is the sort of inquiry I would like to make for this record. 

Mr. Aanpanu. I would like to make the general statement that in 
respect to those engineering questions about the Glen Canyon project, 
it is my inform: — that the foundation conditions are fully satisfac 
tory for the Glen ‘anyon project at the elevation that has been recom- 
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mended by the Department. If it were going to be constructed to a 
higher elevation to supply replacement storage for some other project, 
then there might be question about the foundation conditions. 

Senator Kucner. But that is the type of question you would want 
someone else from the Department to answer? 

Mr. Aanpnanu. Yes. Our engineers from the field can give you spe- 
cific information about the general statement that I have just made. 

Senator Kucuen. I think it is also true that the bill provides for 
tentative authorization of certain projects, subject, however, to the 
certification by the Department to the President and the Congress at 
a subsequent date. 

Is that type of proposed legislation approved by the Department 
of the Interior? 

Mr. Aanpanu. Yes. That procedure has been approved by the 
Department. 

Senator Kucner. So that it would be fair to say that the Depart- 
ment urges the adoption of legislation to authorize projects in advance 
of any determination on feasibility ? 

Mr. Aanpant, I think that you will find that in these particular 
projects the study is reasonably well advanced, and our field men will 
be able to give you some fairly substantial information on those 
projects. 

Senator Kucuer. Will your field men also be able to answer ques- 
tions with respect to the application of the Colorado River compact 
on S. 500 and its provisions? 

Mr. Aanpaut, They will be able to give some information on that. 

Senator Kucuen. I do not want to ask the questions of you, Mr. 
Secretary, if there are others here. 

Mr. AanpAanu. There are others who are much better informed on 
those details than I am, and I would prefer them to present the in- 
formation. 

Senator Kucuex. That is all. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Barrett has come in since we started. 
We did not have statements from many of the Senators. If you desire 
to make a statement with reference to this bill, you may. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record 
that I am 100 percent in favor of S. 500. I hope that this committee 
can see fit to report out that bill favorably without any material dele- 
tions. By that I mean I hope specifically that the Echo Park Dam 
is authorized along with the other structures there. I think that it 
is vitally important that we get this legislation on the books as quickly 
as possible, so that we can move forward to construction of the stor- 
age projects in the upper basin. I say that because in my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, there is no other way that we can meet the commit- 
ments that were made on behalf of the upper States with the lower 
States in the original compact of 1922, and it would be eminently un- 
fair unless we were placed in a position where we could fulfill the 
requirements of that compact and at the same time keep some of the 
water that originates on our own mountains and valleys in Wyoming 
and the other States in the upper basin to use for the advancement and 
progress of our States. 

I think this bill is fair and equitable, and I hope it is reported and 
passed by the Senate and the House at this session. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Senator Barrett. 

We were all very pleased at the strong support we had from you 
at the last session, 

Senator O'Mahoney has come. I was giving op —— for Sena 
tors, if they wish, to make brief statements for the bill or reserve their 
comments for later if they so desire. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think the Department of the Interior is for 
the measure. I am more interested now in listening to whatever possi 
ble argument can be made against the bill. Ido not see it myself. Tam 
anxiously waiting for those who would prefer to see the upper Colorado 
River Basin exist forever as a desert made by the floods of a thousand 
years rather than develop the wonderful mineral and water resources 
which are there for de ‘velopment by compact among the States ratified 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you. 

Governor Aandahl has just given us a good statement of the Depart 
ment of Interior’s position endorsing the bill generally. 

Senator ALtLorr. You know, of course, my support of this matter, 
but I would like to defer my statement until tomorrow, if I may. 

Senator ANprerson. Surely. 

Are there additional questions of Governor Aandahl ? 

If not, thank you very much, Governor, for being here this morning, 
and we hope you will be with us through as much of the hearings as 
possible, 

Mr. Aanpanu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Dexheimer. 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR A. DEXHEIMER, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Senator Anperson. Will you identify yourself for the record and 
proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Drexnermer. I am W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, I am sorry that I have a little laryngitis this 
morning, but perhaps the microphone can aid me. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to put my statement in the 
record and just briefly review it. I think it will serve the purpose 
you want in conserving time. I will just highlight the changes. 

Senator Anprerson. Is there objection to letting the statement go in 
the record as if read and then you make comments on it 4 

There being no objection, the record will indicate the reading of the 
statement, and you may go ahead as you wish, Mr. Dexheimer. 

Mr. Dexnemmer. The legisl: ation before you for authorization of 
irrigation, power, and storage works on the upper Colorado River is 
the product of extensive investigations and planning by Federal, State, 
and local agencies. These works are part of a comprehensive basin 
plan described in the Department’s 1950 report, “Colorado River 
Storage Project and Participating Projects,” to harness Colorado 
River waters for the continued growth of the upper Colorado River 
Basin States. 
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I shall briefly review the background of this legislation. An under- 
standing of the problem facing the States of the upper basin in the use 
of their allotted waters, and the steps that have been taken to plan 
for such use, are important in your consideration of bill S. 500. Many 
of you are familiar with this background, but I believe a repetition of 
the essential facts is desirable and should be part of this record. 

The Colorado River compact of 1922 apportioned to the upper basin 
a beneficial consumptive use of 7.5 million acre-feet per annum. It 
also imposed an obligation on the upper basin not to deplete the flow 
at Lee Ferry, the point of division between the upper and lower b: asins, 
below 75 million acre-feet in any period of 10 consecutive years. There 
are further provisions in the compact relating to the use of Colorado 
River water, but the two mentioned are the controlling and important 
limitations in the upper basin. With the uneven flow of the Colorado 
River—erratic periods of drought and flood—substantial water de- 
velopments within these limitations in the upper basin are impossible 
without river regulation. Bureau of Reclamation studies show that, 
unless adequate storage capacity is provided to harvest flood waters 
of abnormal years, only about 60 percent of the water apportioned 
to the upper b: asin could ‘be used. 

After some 20 years of investigations, the Bureau of Reclamation 
issued the Colorado River Basin Report in 1946 covering potential 
development of the Colorado River including over 100 irrigation and 
power projects in the upper basin. This report was an inventory and 
served as a guide for planning and compact negotiations. 

In 1948 the upper Color: ado River compact was signed. It appor- 
tioned among the States of the upper basin the use of the water 
allotted them as a group by the 1922 compact. The compact is a com- 
prehensive document covering the many phases of interstate and 
intrastate river development. It makes possible specfiic plans for 
further use of Colorado River water in the upper basin. With it as 
a foundation, the Bureau of Reclamation issued in 1950 its report on 
the Colorado River storage project and participating projects. This 
report, submitted by the Secretary of the Interior to the President on 
December 4, 1952, presented a basin plan for the upper Colorado 
River. 

The basin plan is designed to permit further development of the 
apportioned waters of the. upper Colorado River by the State of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. It includes a 
number of storage dams at the most efficient and economical sites on 
the river and its tributaries in the upper basin. In addition, multiple- 
purpose, water-use projects are planned to allow each State of the 
upper basin to use its share of the water for irrigation, industrial and 
municipal development, power, recreation, fish and wildlife, and other 
beneficial uses. 

The Department of the Interior recommends for initial authoriza- 
tion the Glen Canyon and Echo Park storage units and 11 irrigation 
and multiple-purpose projects, known as participating projects. These 
units and projects are presented in the Secretary’s report, printed in 
House Document No. 364, 83d Congress, 2d session. The States of 
both upper and lower basins and interested Federal agencies have 
approved the recommendations for an initial development. There are, 
however, problems requiring further study prior to ultimate develop- 
ment of the upper basin. Although an integral part of the basin 
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plan, the storage units and participating projects recommended for 
authorization are justified in themselves and can be considered on their 
own merits apart from their contribution to future development. 

The development of the upper Colorado River Basin has been ap 
proved by the President, and the initial program would be in accord 
with the President’s program. 

The Glen Canyon and Echo Park units were selected for initial 
development because of their efficiency and economy. The 11 initial 
participating projects are supported by reports outlining their eco 
nomic justification and engineering feasibility. The basin plan, how 
ever, provides for the submission of feasibility reports on additional 
storage units and participating projects as their needs arise and in 
formation pertaining to their economic and engineering feasibility has 
been ascertained. 

Although I desire to leave to representatives from the field the dis 
cussion of details of the features contained in Senate bill S. 500, 1 
do wish to make a brief statement to clarify our position with respect 
to specific problems associated with the proposed construction of the 
Glen Canyon and Echo Park Das. 

A reservoir created by a 700-foot dam at Glen Canyon, if unre 
stricted, would encroach on the Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
by backing water up Bridge Creek under the natural arch. The 
Bureau of Reclamation and the National Park Service are undertak- 
ing joint investigations to determine the most effective means of 
venting this encroachment. The Glen Canyon Dam should be built 
to the maximum height consistent with economy, the safety of the 
structure, and adequate protection of the Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
Our studies indicate that a concrete dam rising 700 feet above bed 
rock and 580 feet above the river and creating a reservoir of 26 
million acre-feet would meet these criteria. 

Echo Park Dam, proposed to be built on the Green River in Colo 
rado 3 miles from the Utah State line, would be approximately 690 
feet above bedrock and the reservoir, at full capacity, would be 520 
feet deep at the dam. The canyons of the Green and Yampa Rivers 
average 1,500 to 2,000 feet deep. 

The Department's plan for the Echo Park unit includes a program 
by the National Park Service for developing recreational facilities 
at an estimated cost of $21 million. These facilities would include 
roads and trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, lodges, beaches, and boat 
landings. Interpretive museums and headquarters for personnel 
would also be constructed. Such facilities would make many points 
of interest accessible to the general public and provide the means for 
educational and recreational activities. The facilities of the plan will 
enormously increase opportunities for use of the monument and open 
the canyon area to the general public where now it is almost inac 
cessible and has been seen by only an adventurous or privileged few. 

Opposition to Echo Park Dam has been based on the grounds that 
it would destroy the scenic and white-water boating values of the 
Dinosaur National Monument and set a precedent for the invasion 
of other national park areas. Proponents of this dam, on the other 
hand, claim that the recreational values of the monument would be 
greatly enhanced as a result of the dam’s construction and that no 
precedent is involved since the President’s proclamation enlarging 
the monument provided for such development. 
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The original 80-acre Dinosaur Monument, created in 1915, contains 
all the known fossils in the area. This area is 20 miles away and 
downstream from any reservoir development. It would not be dis- 
turbed. There are no improved roads in the area except to the fossil 
beds. 

The proposed use of the canyon sections of the Dinosaur National 
Monument for water and power developments was contemplated long 
before the original 80-acre area was enlarged to its present size of 
over 200,000 acres in 1938. A number of power site withdrawals prior 
to that year are evidence of this fact. Recognition of the importance 
of these potential power developments was given in the President’s 
proclamation enlarging the 80-acre monume nt. The supervision of 
the area by the National Park Service under this proclamation was 
not to affect the operation of the Federal Water Power Act of June 
10, 1920, as amended, and adminstration of the monument was sub- 
ject to the reclamation withdrawal of October 17, 1904. 

The plan before you for coordinating the development of the water 
and power resources of Green and Yampa River Canyons along with 
their scenic and recreation values is therefore consistent with the 
language and spirit of the proclamation. The Department has no 
doubts as to the appropriateness of creating an artificial lake and 
adjoining facilities within the bounds of this particular national 
monument. It would not create a precedent for invasion of other 
parks. The precedent, if any, was created in 1938 when the bounda- 
ries were extended to the canyon areas with a clear understanding 
that water conservation and power development had prior right to 
the use of those areas. 

Returning now to the initial development recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, we find that its construction and operation 
would result in material and important accomplishments. 

The participating irrigation projects would provide a supplemental 
water supply to farms now subject to drought and crippling water 
shortages, thus permitting farmers to stabilize their production. A 
full water supply would be created for the development of new farms 
and homes. The production of crops of the upper basin States would 
be increased. A necessary balance in the livestock industry would be 
achieved through the production of field crops to supplement the use 
of the extensive rangelands in the area. This agricultural develop- 
ment would not only increase the farmers’ income and raise their 
standard of living, but also would meet the expanding demands of 
an increasing population. The recommended projects would also sup- 
ply water needed to meet rapidly expanding municipal and industrial 
requirements. New farms, growing rural communities, and associated 
growth in urban and industrial areas would contribute to a sound and 
stable economy vital to our national development. 

Highly developed sections in the upper basin States are also looking 
to the upper Colorado River for an enlarged water supply. Areas in 
the upper Colorado Basin will be called on to provide many of our 
most vital resources. From them will come much of the Nation’s sup- 
ply of such products as copper, uranium, phosphate, shale oil, and coal, 
as well as other resources found abundantly in the upper basin States. 

A significant contribution to the upper Colorado River Basin would 
be the power, totaling more than 1 million kilowatts of hydroelectric 
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generating capacity, which would result from the recommended devel- 
opment. 

Electric power is needed in the upper basis States to further com- 
mercial and industrial expansion and for use in the homes and on the 
farms. The total peak electric powerload now amounts to approxi- 
mately 114 million kilowatts in the upper basin States and is con- 
tinually increasing. The project will assist in meeting the new elee- 
tric load growth in the area estimated to total about 150,000 kilowatts 
a year, 

This is a bare outline of the facts on which more detailed infor- 
mation will be given by Regional Director E. O. Larson. I am aware 
of the magnitude of the undertaking before you and its significance 
to the future of the people of the upper Colorado River Basin. For 
this reason I consider the initial development of the plan for upper 
Colorado River Basin development the greatest single task I have faced 
as Commissioner of Reclamation. 

We feel very strongly that this project is one of the most significant 
for the development of that wide area and also for the economic growth 
of the entire country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Watkins, have you any questions ? 

Senator Warkins. | have no questions. 

Senator ANDerson. Senator O’Mahoney ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Dexheimer, in view of the fact that there 
are many people, particularly in the East, who seem to believe that 
this is an unjustifiable invasion of the theory and principle of con- 
servation, may I ask you what your opinion is upon that particular 
phase of the matter ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Are you particularly concerned about Echo Park, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. The whole thing and Echo 
Park, too. 

Mr. Dexuerer. Senator, the thing that we feel is most vital to the 
economic benefit of the country and people in general is the develop- 
ment of water and the use of that water where it is so scarce as it is 
in the western part of the United States. I think that water problem 
is being brought to the attenion of people all over the country, realiz- 
ing how essential the water is to their economic need. 

‘As to the invasion. you might savy, of what are considered park 
areas, I have spent considerable time in these Glen Canyon and Se ho 
Park areas myself. You have to take a jeep or, some other of that 
kind of vehicle to get in to see the canyons at all in Echo Park. There 
is only one way to go to Glen Canyon, and that is by boat on the river, 
and it is a very difficult trip. Very few people have ever seen it. In 
my opinion. there is a tremendous area of similar scenery, similar 
boating on the rivers, and similar formations in the rocks that can be 
seen for hundreds of miles along the river and they have been seen 
while this has not. 

The area now is practically desert, given over to a little sheep graz- 
ing in Echo Park. There is. in my opinion, really no precedent being 
set because the President’s proclamation in 1938 specifically reserved 
this area for power and irrigation development sites. The need for 
water conservation and use is very great, and the beneficial storage of 
water is so much more important than a little bit of scenery. 
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I think it is impossible to imagine, for a westerner at least, the idea 
that you could save the river for a park rather than utilize it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Isthisa park? 

Mr. Dexnermer. It is not a park in the normal sense of the National 
Park System. 

Senator O’Manonry. Was it ever created a park by act of Con- 
gress 4 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir, it was not. It was developed as a nation- 
al monument including 80 acres in 1915 to set aside an area for exca- 
vation of dinosaurs. That area will not be disturbed. It is completely 
outside of the reservoir areas. 

Senator O’Manonery. The Dinosaur National Monument in which 
there are still to be found dinosaur bones is not to be inundated or 
affected at all by this project; is that the fact ? 

Mr. Dexnemmer. That is correct. It will not be even close to any of 
the Echo Park project works. That is the only area of the monument 
that has been developed at all, with a very meager amount being 
spent for excavation of the dinosaurs up to date. 

Senator O’Manoney. A moment ago in answer to one of my ques- 
tions you spoke of a little sheep grazing in this area to be inundated. 
A re sheep being crazed there now ¢ 

Mr. Dexnerer. Yes, sir. They are. That was one of the prob- 
lems at the time the monument was enlarged in 1938. The local people 
insisted that this would be different than other national parks or 
monuments and that sheep grazing must be permitted within the 
houndaries of the extended area. 

Senator O’Manonry. And it is permitted ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. That is permitted now. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that a precedent for permitting grazing 
in any other national park ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. It could be considered so if vou consider this a 
national park. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you have already testified that this is not 
a national park. 

Mr. Dexuerer. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. It isa national monument: is it not ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. The boundaries were only extended 
after a complete hearing of the power, irrigation and storage poten- 
tials in the area and the grazing rights that the people claimed in that 
area. and those things were specifically excluded. 

Senator O’Manonry. The boundaries of the national monument 
were extended in 1938; were they not ? 

Mr. DexnerMer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. There was grazing by sheep in that area at 
that time? 

Mr. DexnerMrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And when the extension was ordered by proc- 
lamation of the President, not by action of Congress, the grazing 
was permitted ? 

Mr. DexHerMer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. In 1938? 1938 is some time ago; is it not ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes,sir. Some 18 years. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are a member of the Department of the 
Interior staff. Have you ever heard anybody in the Department of 
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the Interior, and particularly in the National Park Service complain 
that by reason of the National Park Service allowing grazing in a 
national monument, grazing in some other national park was just 
around the corner ¢ 

Mr. Dexuetmer. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Senator O'Mahoney. 

Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Dexheimer, you mentioned something about 
the scenery. I know that what I am going to ask you has been asked 
many times and been discussed many times. But whatever scenery 
there is in the Echo Park region will not be destroyed by this build 
ing of the dam; will it 4 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir, I believe not. The canyons, starting with 
the Green and Yampa Rivers are from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in depth, 
rising almost vertically in many places and in some places overhang 
ing. The water would be raised about 520 feet by construction of 
Echo Park Dam which would still leave tremendous amounts of the 
steep canyons exposed, and of course the surrounding country would 
all be available. 

In addition to that, of course, the plan of the Department is to pro 
vide some roads and access into the area and develop recreational 
facilities. 

Senator Warxtins. I know a sum of $21 million is mentioned to be 
authorized for the building of a recreation area and making this area 
available for people who would like to use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Dexneimer. Yes. sir. That is the Department’s recommenda 
tion. 

Senator Warkins. With reference to the words “Echo Park,” do 
you know how this area came to be known as Echo Park? I think 
many people have been deceived and think this is actually a national 
park just because it is called Echo Park. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I am not familiar with that name, but 1 have been 
in the area, and I think it is called a park simply because there is a 
place down below there about 50 vards wide that is covered with water 
during flood season that they call a park and use it for grazing of 
cattle and sheep during the nonflood times. 

Senator Warkins. I lived in the area as a boy, and I happen to 
know that there are many places on that stream that are called parks 
that have no relationship whatever to a national park. 

For instance, there is an island park there, near that very area. 

Mr. Dexneimer. Yes, sir. And Brown Park. 

Senator Warkins. Meadow Park and Mountain Park. I have 
visited those streams during my boyhood. That was a long time 
before anybody ever considered taking that area as 9 national park 
or monument. 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Most of the people have actually been deceived 
because it is referred to as a park. It is unfortunate for the people 
that it was so named and it has stirred up so much controversy because 
they take Echo Park, thinking it one of our national parks. I want to 
make sure that is made clear before this body. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Dexheimer, in the hearings last year, Sena 
tor Millikin asked me what I wanted to have put in the bill, and 1 
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just want to read the words. I said, “I want the Navaho Dam put in 
the bill as an initial project as the House put in the Curecanti Dam and 
the Glen Canyon and Echo Park Dam. The Navaho Indians have 
rights in this matter.” 

Senator Millikin asked: “Why cannot the Navaho Dam be put in 
the bill in accordance with Senator Anderson’s suggestion ?’ 

You answered, “There is no reason at all.’ 

May I ask if anything has happened in the meantime to change that 
statement? On the contrary, has not there been advancement “of the 
studies you have made in the area ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. There has been advancement, and the statement 
would still be good. 

Senator ANDERSON. C ongressman Keith Thomson, of Wyoming, has 
come in. We are happy to have you here, Congressman Thomson, and 
we hope you will feel at home and participate as you desire in this 
hearing. 

Representative Tomson. Thank you. 

Senator Anprerson. Are there other questions of Mr. Dexheimer? 
Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Dexheimer, you are acquainted with the 
Colorado River compact ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucner. And unquestionably the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the compact in your judgment must completely be respected in 
any legislation such as this to provide for Colorado River storage 
projects ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucien. How much is the average annual water supply in 
the Colorado River? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Senator, for the details of the engineering, I would 
like to rely on my regional director, Mr. Larson, who is here and avail- 
able; but to answer your question, the average is about 15.4 million 
acre-feet per year, virgin flow at Lee Ferry, which is the division point 
between the upper : and lower basins. 

Senator Anperson. Would you not have to say what particular year 
you were using to make that average? It could be one 10-year period 
that is is higher and another 10-year period that it is lower. Is your 
figure based on a record of 30 or 40 years? 

“Mr. DexrerMer. My figure is based on our report which covers a 
period of 40 years. 

Senator Kucner. So your answer is that over the last 40-year his- 
tory, the average water supply i in the Colorado has been 15.4 ‘million? 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir, it is based on our 40-year period in our 
report. 

Senator Kucuer. And your answer based on that 40-year period is 
an annual average water supply of 15.4 million acre-feet ? 

Mr. DexnerMer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucnex. I am going to read three short sentences which 
were uttered by a distinguished ‘American citizen interpreting the com- 
pact, and I am going to ask you whether or not you agree with these 
conclusions. 
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No. 1 

The upper and lower basins were each apportioned from the Colorado River 
system, the exclusive beneficial consumptive use ‘of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
per annum, and in addition the lower basin was given the permission to increase 
its beneficial consumptive use of an extra million acre-feet per annum, of surplus 
water. 

Do you agree with that statement, Mr. Dexheimer ¢ 

Mr. Dexuerer. I think in general terms that is the sense of the 
compact, but there are so many complicating factors as to how you 
measure it and other items that you have to have a great deal more 
background than just that simple statement, 

Senator Kucuen. But it would be important to have all those com- 
plicating factors and items completely understood before the Depart 
ment of the Interior could administer properly the upper Colorado 
River storage project, is that not right 4 

Mr. Dextiermer. I do not believe so, Senator, because the water is 
not being used to the full amount that is apportioned and probably 
would not be for 50 or 75 years yet. If you were getting down to 
the last acre-foot apportioned water, yes, but we will not reach that 
for 50 or 100 years yet. 

Senator Kucuen. While I have 2 more statements I want to read, 
if we are talking about a 40-year average of 15.4 million acre-feet, if 
we add 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, as in this statement it 
is stated that such amount was apportioned both to the upper basin 
and the lower basin, we reach in combination a figure of 15 million 
right there. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. You understand that this 15.4 is an average over 
a 40-year period which we used in our report. There are also tribu 
taries downstream in the lower basin which are not measured in that. 

Senator Kucuer. How much in addition would those tributaries 
downstream provide ¢ 

Mr. Dexneimer. I am sorry I do not have the figure on the runoff 
on those at the present time. 

Senator Kucuen. Let me read the second statement and see whether 
you agree with this in general terms: 

However, the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the lower States had a very clear 
priority over the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the upper States. 

Do you agree with that statement of the compact ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I do not believe I do just flatly agree with that 
statement. I think it was an apportionment as between the basins in 
which each had a right to that, but with the further provision which 
you also have there, ‘Tam sure, that the upper basin must not deplete 
the water beyond 75 million acre-feet in any 10-year period, measured 
at Lee Ferry. 

Senator Kucuen. Would it be your testimony that it would be im 
portant to have that type of question answered by the Department of 
the Interior before it could effectively administer such a project as is 
embodied in this legislation ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Absolutely not, because even with this develop- 
ment and for a period of 25 or 30 years yet, there will still be available 
to the lower basin an excess of water over that used beneficially in the 
upper basin. So, we do not have to face those questions for a great 
many years yet. 
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Senator Kucuen. Is there any dispute on that point, Mr. Dex- 
heimer? Are there any people who would disagree with your state- 
ment on the availability of water ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. They might disagree as to the amount. I think 
they would not disagree as to the fundamental that there would be 
more than the upper basin can consumptively use for the next 25 or 
OU years. 

Senator Kucuen. I will read one final statement of this quotation : 

In reality, the compact gave the lower States 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum and the upper States that much water if there should be any water left 
in the river, provided the upper States use that water for domestic or agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Is that a fair statement of your understanding of what the compact 
has done ? 

Mr. Dexurimer. Yes, I think that is true if that were the only 
part of it. 

Senator Anprerson. I hope you will think a long time before you 
say that is true. 

Senator Kucuen. The witness has said that is true. 

Mr. Dexnetmmer. In this respect, Senator, the upper basin is com- 
mitted to delivery of 75 million acre-feet in a 10-year period, which 
essentially answers your question. But the upper basin must also have 
replacement reservoirs to use beneficially what they can out of their 
part, and if there should be a shortage, the upper basin could still 
beneficially use their part, meeting still their commitment from re- 
placement reser oirs over the 10-year period, 

Senator Kucner. I do not know that I understand you. Let me 
ask you this. Under the Colorado River compact are the wpper States 
required to deliver 714 million acre-feet of water at Lee Ferry for the 
benefit of the lower States ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir, not every year. It is 75 million acre-feet 
in a 10-year period. 

Senator Kucnuen. Then your answer to that question is no, but 
your answer is yes to the question whether, in a 10-year period, the 
upper States are required to deliver 75 million acre-feet of water in 
a 10-year period at Lee Ferry? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. Can you state what the storage capacity of Glen 
Canyon Dam is, Mr. Dexheimer / 

Mr. Dexurermer. Approximately 26 million acre-feet. 

Senator Kucne:. Where is Glen Canyon located with respect to 
Lee Ferry ? 

Mr. Dexuemmer. About 16 miles upstream. 

Senator Kucner. Would it be the project encompassed in this bill 
-arest to the delivery point at Lee Ferry ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes. 

Senator Kucue.. Over what period of time would the Department 
of the Interior contemplate the storage of 26 million acre-feet at Glen 
Canyon ¢ 

Mr. Dexuermer. It would depend entirely on the runoff and the 
deliveries that they were able to make to the lower basin. 

Senator Kucner. What I am getting around to is this: I think 
Senator O’Mahoney suggested what questions could be raised in the 
development of this type of multiple-purpose project. What I am 
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trying to do is to find out whether in your mind or in the mind 
people representing the Departinent of the Interior there is a require 
ment to interpret the Colorado River project with respect to the ad 
riinistration of the pro} iects under this bill, and whether, if that is so, 
there isan agreement as to what the responsibilities are. 

I will give you an example of what IT mean. Suppose Glen Canyon 
Dam is built. Sup pose water runs into Glen Canyon Dam. Suppose 
the water running into Glen Canyon Dam is less than 7,500,000 acre 
feet for a matter of several years. The Department of the Interior 
would have a responsibility under this bill either to operate the dam 
and let the water run down to Lee Ferry or to close it. 

[ would like to know what the Department of the Interior would 
do if there were an average, let us say, of 5 million acre-feet running 
into the Glen Canyon Dam. What would the Department of the 
Interior consider its responsibility with respect to letting water run 
on down to Lee Ferry / 

Mr. Dexuetmmer. It would certainly have to respect the contracts 
that we have for the use of water downstream and let a sufficient part 
come down to take care of those commitments. 

Senator Kucuen. That is true. 1 want to have this record erystal 
clear as to what the Department of the Interior believes is the respon 
sibility and requirement under the Colorado River compact. So, 1 
come back to the statement which Senator Anderson questioned : 

The compact gave the lower States 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum and 
the upper States that much water if there should be any water left in the river, 
provided the upper States use that water only for domestic or agricultural pun 
poses. 

My question again is: Do you agree with that statement of interpre 
tation of the compact 4 

Mr. Drxiterer. Senator, I will have to explain this way. There 
are projects now in the upper Basin that are entitled to beneficial con 
sumptive use of water. There are also contracts and projects in the 
lower basin similarly entitled to water. We feel that our first duty 
is to see that those projects have the necessary water to keep them in 
operation and to meet our commitments under the various contracts 

Senator Kucuer. Operation fer what purpose / 

Mr. Dexurtmerr. For beneficial consumptive uses that are within 
the contracts that the Secretary of the Interior has in the lower basin 
and those projects which are using water beneficially in the upper 
basin. 

Senator Kucnen. What rights are permitted under your phrase 
“beneficial consumptive use” ¢ 

Mr. Dexnermer. They are in accordance generally with State laws 
for domestic and industrial uses, irrigation and other uses, with the 
power generally coming last in priority. 

Senator Kucuen. Would it include, in your judgment, authority to 
utilize waters for the generation of hydroelectric power 

Mr. Dexurimer. Only tothe extent it would not interfere with other 
beneficial consumptive uses. 

Senator Kucuen. Can you point to the provisions in the Colorado 
River compact which support that view of yours / 

Mr. Dexueimer. I do not have the compact with me now. I could 
ask Mr. Bennett who is here and has that information. 

Senator Anperson. He may testify on that later on. 


ovTe2 
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(See p. 1535. ) 

Senator Kucnue,, Now, Mr. Dexheimer, going back to my question. 
what would the Department of Interior do with respect to providing 
water from Glen Canyon to Lee Ferry for use in the lower basin State: 
under a situation where Glen Canyon Dam would have, let us say, 
less than 714 million acre-feet ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I think, Senator, I could best answer that by say 
ing what we are doing this year at Hoover Dam which is the storage 
reservoir for the lower basin. We are curtailing the generation of 
power there, holding the water for use of the contracts for municipal, 
industrial, and irrigation. 

Senator Kucnen. Why are you curtailing the use of the water now 
at Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Because we have had low run over the past year 01 
so, and we have had to save that water so it can be utilized at the prope: 
time as the first priority calls for it to be used. 

Senator Kucuer. Assume that low runoff period with the Glen 
Canyon Dam constructed; what would be your guide lines in deter 
mining how much water to send from Glen Canyon Dam down to Lee 
Ferry ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. The contracts and commitments of the United 
States in the lower basin, which include the Republic of Mexico, the 
various irrigation and municipal uses in the lower basin. 

Senator Kucnen. When you say the contracts, you would include 
the Colorado River compact, obv iously. 

Mr. Dexnerver. Yes; that is the provision for the development. 

Senator Kucnen. Reasonable men have taken a different side on 
the question of what kind of water ought to be delivered at Lee Ferry 
to the lower States. You have suggested that it may be an average 
over a 10-year period of 75 million acre-feet. There are others who 
would contend that it must be 7,500,000 acre-feet minimum per year. 

Is it not necessary to have the proper legal answer to that question 
before vou could effectively discharge your responsibility under this 
legislation ? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. No, sir. I think it would be absurd to say that it 
had to be every year, because when the compact was drafted before 
1922, it was known then th: at a ‘re are times when the total runoff of 
the river does not come up to 714 million acre-feet. 

Senator Kucuen. Would your comment of absurdity change if the 
United States Supreme Court held that it was a responsibility to 
deliver 714 million acre-feet a year ? 

Mr. Dexuerrer. I do not know how we would do it if there were 
only 4 million in the river. 

Senator Kucnent. You are an engineer ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. And you have a 26 million acre-feet dam. You 
would presumably accumulate water running into that dam year in 
and year out. You suggested that the reason you have curtailed the 
use of water for power at Hoover Dam is because there is a low runoff 
period. 

Let me ask the question: Has there ever been a period under the 
Colorado River compact where less than 7,500,000 acre-feet has been 
delivered at Lee Ferry? 
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Mr. Dexuemmer. Yes, because some years there has been a little ove: 
{ million total at Lee F erry. 

Senator KUCHEL. W hat years were those when there was less? 

Mr. Dexunermer. I do not have that information here. 

Senator Kucuet. Obviously if there were less than 75 million acre 
feet in a 10-year period, even your interpretation of the contract 
would result in a nullity if that much water was not available Q 
10-year period. 

Mr, Dexneimmer. The compact I think also makes provision for 
sharing shortages and also for sharing the commitments of the United 
States to the Republic of Mexico. 

Senator Kucienr. So that Iam sure that you may answer the hypo 
thetical question which L raised, what woul l the Departme nt use as 
a guide line in releasing water from the Clen Canyon Dam for delivery 
at Lee Ferry? I think your answer was the contracts and the Colo 
rado River compact. 

Mr. Dexuremer. Yes, sil 

Senator Kucuent. You suggested that it would be absurd to inter 
ret the compact in such a way that 714 million acre-feet per year 
should be delivered. 

Mr. Dexnieiver. That would be absurd because if it was not in the 
river, obviously we would be unable to clo it. 

Senator Kucugrn. That is right. However, if there were that much 
available in Glen Canyon Dam, then how would the Department dis 
chi arge its respe msibility / ¢ 

Mr. Dexurermer. The same as we are disch: arging them at Hoover 
now, by meeting the commitments to the Republic of Mexico, and to 
the contractors in the lower basin for water supply to which they are 
entitled under their contracts. 

Senator KucHret. How much water in total are they entitled to 
under their contracts ? : 

Mr. Dexnetmer. That, I think, is a question of interpretation which 
I would prefer not to answer at this time, Senator, because there are 
so many complicated factors involved in it. 

Senator Kucuei. I say again I know nothing about engineering. 
What I am trying to actually do is to explore and find the truth, and 
determine whether or not there is a responsibility to find out what ts 
the right and what is the hability under the Colorado River compact. 
In doing that, it must be true that the manner in which that compact is 
interpreted has a direct bearing on the responsibility of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. Would you not agree with me on that ? 

Mr. Dexuerer. I think you are correct; yes. 

Senator Warkins. Before you leave this subject, I wonder if I could 
ask a question or two. 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 

Senator WartkKINs. In the planning of the upper Colorado storage 
project, kept in mind was the necessity of fulfilling the commitments 
downstream; was it not? 

Mr. Dexuermmer. Yes, sit 

Senator Warkins. Is it not a fact that if the dams are constructed 
as planned on the main stem of the river, and they are finally filled, 
that it will likely be possible to discharge enough water downstream 
to take care of the consumptive needs each vear / 
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Mr. Dexurmer. Yes, sir: [think it will be even more possible thai 
it has been in the past, because we have had at times to release flood 
waters from the Hoover Reservoir in order to make space. That Wate] 

wasted. Every vear we are wasting water into the culf becaus 
we do not have adequate storage now to take care of it. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, the controlled river upstrean 
will make it possible for not only the lower basin to get its wate! 
regularly, so that there will be a constant steady supply, but it wil 
also make it possible for the upper basin to get its water as well / 

Mr. Dexnemer. It is the only way we can develop the upper basi 
so that it can get anywhere near its share of the water. That is, by 
these long range holdover storage reservoirs we can make these years 
of plenty count, and store the water in years of plenty for use in the 
years of drought. 

Senator Warkrns. As a matter of fact, the building of the upper 
storage project should be or eatly to the be nefit of the lower basin, 1] 
the regulation of the flow of the water and the supply they will | 
able to get. 

Mr. Dexnermmer. Yes, sir. If we could have stored water a few 
vears back from excess, it would have been available now and would 
certainly be beneficial not only in the upper basin, but the lower basin. 

Senator Warkins. I — it for granted that there micht be times 
during the per iod after the dams are constructed and de ‘pe nding on the 
order in which they are constructed that, in order to fill those reser 
voirs, it might be necessary to rely upon the 1922 compact provision 
that only the 75 million acre-feet would have to be delivered during the 
10-year period. In other words, in order to get them filled, you would 
have to use the full benefits of the contract and agreement with respect 
to the 75 million acre-feet delivered. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. They would have to be curtailed to some 
extent, of course, in order to fill the reservoirs. 


Senator Warkrns. The sooner we get these projects built, the better 


it ee be for all concerned, including southern California, which will 
then have its regular supply without any interruption like the years 
uae n there are only 4 t million acre-feet in the stream. 

Mr. Drexueimer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Will you pardon me a moment to say that the 
reason I objected slightly a minute ago that this matter is probably 
going to come to the Supreme Court. It is a legal question. You are 
an engineer. and I thought it would be unfortunate if an engineer 
settled it before the Supreme Court had a chance to do it. I believe 
this question of interpretation of whether or not the lower basin States 
have a complete priority before the roof or upper basin States have 
a chance at it is one surely that is going re be fought steadily in the 
Supreme Court. 

On that same theory, if carried to its logical conclusion, if the Colo- 
rado River drops to where there is only 7,500,000 acre-feet in it per 
average, California contends that Utah, W voming, New Mexico, and 
cae. have no rights whatever to any water for any project. 

Senator Kucnen. I deny that. 

Senator Anprerson. I say if you follow it out completely, then we 
have no rights in the roof States. That has been threshed through 
the Supreme Court a few times and probably would be again. I at 
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least would hate to have the interpretation put on the law that Cali 
fornia has a complete priority. Mr. Ely and LI spent quite a litth 
time on this in the last he aring, but I do hope the le are al answers come 
from the legal representatives of the Department of the Interior on it. 
because it is a very difficult question. I do not say the Senator fron 
California has taken that position at all, I think he has been fair in 
this controversy. 

Senator O’Manonery. I was going to say. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
happy to hear the Senator from California deny that he holds any 
such interpret: ition. By that I take him to mean that he believes 
hat we mn the upper basin States should not be compelled to sit on 
the banks of the stream and watch the water flow down without using 
any of it, even if in the drought year when that water is far less than 
that which we are entitled to by the compact signed by the Colorado 
River Basin States. 

Senator Kucuen. | appreciate that comment from one of nh seniors 
for whom I have a great respect. I do want to say that L do not 
want to deny a drop of water to anybody who has a right to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take too much time, but may I a 
a few more questions / 

Senator ANpDERSON, Surely. I was not trying to cut you off. I did 
believe that the legal question of the interpretation of this contraci 

not one which an engineer Can handle. 

Mr. 1); NITEIMER, Mr. Chairman, | would like to Say that | had ho 
ntention of miakine any leva] Interpretation. I was just pomnth 
froma practical standpomt what we could do under the circumstance 

Senator Anperson. I was not trying to be eritical of you. 


Senator Warkins. But nevertheless you were being asked for legal 

ti men itions by the Senator from California. 

senatol = HEL. Now, I want to be fa in’. Loo, but cer the tateme 
hich Mr. Eeneenet has furnished to the committee, there is a para 

raph 1 n whi . is nea es amounts of alloe: ation under the Colo 
sake River compact, I do not want to embarrass anyone. It is tru 
hata law ver Oo ught to answe r questions of interpretation. But it dor 


remain, [ say most respectfully, Ma. Chairman, in my judgment thi 

sponsibility of the De parte nt of Interior to administer S. 500 if 
t be come the law in accordance with the Colorado River COnIpar 
and that must require interpretat ion. 

I would like also to say that the three sentences which I read to vou. 
Mir. Dexheimer, and which I think generally speaking you agree with. 
are statements of the distinguished Governor of Colorado, who used 
to be in the United States Senate. This is part of the statement 
ig: rnor Johnston has made. 

I will not tie this to a legal basis. Has the Department made any 
studies with respect to the quantity of water to be delivered at Le« 
erry under the upper Color _ River development ‘ 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. but Mr. Larson has that information. 

Senator Kucnen. And that will be filed with the committee, anc 

e can discuss that at some length with Mr. Larson. 

Mr. DextetMer. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question / 

Senator AnNperson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Dexheimer, I want to congratulate you on 
your exposition of this matter here this morning. I have been looking 
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at the last vear’s hearings on the Colorado River project. and I f 

at page 146 a tabulated computation of the flow at Lee Ferry. ? »X 
unined it rather hurriedly. I note that for vears, from 1940 to 1947 
the flow exceeded 20 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry, and in 13 years it 
exceeded 15 million acre-feet of water. 

[ take it from your statement that the only way that the up » 
basin States can possibly meet their commitment that the junior Se 
ator from California is referring to repeate diy Is by storage projects 
n the upper basin. 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir, that isthe only way they could have wate: 
available vear after year. 

Senator Barrerr re yproximately 17 vears out of these 43 years, thi 
flow has. been in excess of the 15 million acre-feet that he mentioned, 
and in 4 of them in excess of 20 million acre-feet. 

Now, Mr. Dexheimer. there is one other point I would like to ask 
vou about, and that is this matter of the power needs of the area. A 
I collect, vou state “| that the power needs are estimated at 150,000 
slasaaes per vear. The point 1 have in mind is this: If the powel 
is available. how do you know whether that is a fair estimate or not / 
In other words, if the power were available in the upper States, 1 
t not true that enterprises would be attracted to that area and con: 
in and be demanding power from you that you cannot anticipate at 
this time ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Last year I think you had before this committ 
the representatives of nine power companies in the area who offered 
to buy any power over and above project or other Government con 
tracts that was available. and they would not only buy the power, but 
they would furnish the necessary transmission lines to get it to thei 
load areas. I believe these people are here again to testify to that. 
hecause I saw some of them this morning. 

Senator Barrerr. The total demands from those people is approxi 
mately 150.000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Dexneimer. Not only that, but thev are putting in stean 
power to meet their needs before this comes into being. 

Senator Barrerr. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Dexheimer, 
is to find out from you if vou agree that if the power were available 
in that area, that numerous industries from elsewhere in the country 
would like to locate there and relocate their industries, and use the 
power, if they knew they could get it. 

Mr. Dexnermmer. I think there is no question about that. 

Senator Barrerr. IT am sure that is correct, too. Thank vou ver) 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Dexheimer, how much water is now being 
consumed in the upper basin States? Do you have a record of that ? 
Of the 714 million how much are they now using ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. It is something about 2 million acre-feet. IT have 
been informed it will be 2144 million acre-feet when the authorized 
projects are developed. 

Senator Anperson. The present authorized projects ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. If this project were to be authorized, how much 
more would that take ? 

Mr. Dexunermer. I do not have that figure, Senator. Mr. Larson 
can give it to you. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Can he give us an estimate of it 7 

Mr. Dexnemer. The projects recommended in the Secretary's bill 
would increase that by a million acre-feet, and the projects in S. 500 
would raise that another 800,000 for a total of 4.300.000 acre-feet. 

Senator Anperson. So that if this bill were to be approved, the 
upper basin States would only be using 4,300,000 acre-feet of their 
suppos sedly allotted 7,500,000 acre-feet and by the construction of the 
storage dams you would be helping to guarantee that the flow down 
stream might regularly remain 714 million acre-feet / 

Mr. Dexinimen. Yes, sir. Of course, you re ‘alize that it would | 
20 or 25 vears before this development, even if it were authorized now, 
( sia = rin to use that water. 

Senator ANprerson. How much water is California now using out 
of the Colorado River? How much more than 4 million acre-feet / 

Mr. Dexunermer. I do not have the figure, Senator. I would be 
vlad to get it for vou. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Provisional data for recent years on direct diversions by California, fi 
the main Colorado River, less measured returns to the river, are given in the 
llowing table The data do not reflect unmeasured returns from the Pa 


Verde Irrigation Distict (approximately 65.000 acres), or from the California 
ortion of the Yuma project (approximately 12,000 acres ) 


California diversions less moasured returns to the rive 
Calendar year i 
11 421.000 
ov $4?5.000 
15 £774,000 
1$)o4 L7T20.000 
\verage, 1951-54 £OSS 000 


Senator ANDERSON. ‘The upper basin States are asking for a chance 
o develop facilities which would permit them to use 4.300.000 ac 
feet out of the 744 million acre-feet which they thought was allotted 
io them by the Colorado compact and the structures would be useful, 
would they not. to guarantee that the lower basin States would have 
their 71% million acre-feet regular ly because of the storage / 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. It would he ‘Ip because as L pointed out 
arlier, we have had to let water waste into the gulf regularly that 
could have been stored and would be available. T think the figure is a 
little over 5 million acre-feet that California is now using. 

Senator Anperson. What was the amount provided in the limita 
tion act ¢ 

Mr. Dexnemmer. It is 4.400,000 in the California Self-Limitation 
Act. 

Senator ANperson. In other words, the self-limitation act provided 
for California more water than all the up per basin States would be 
using if the entire Colorado storage project and the participating 
projects mentioned were to be built and completed 20 years from now. 

Mr. DexHerMer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. May I ask how much is Arizona now using, 
from its part of the lower basin commitment 4 

Mr. Dexnetrmer. I do not have the figure on that but I believe it 
is something less than a million acre-feet. The authorized projects 
are not in full development there yet, either 
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Senator Watkins. So it would be nearly 6 million acre-feet that thi 
lower basin is now using out of the 714 million ? 

Mr. Dexuemer. Yes, sir. 

Senator WATKINS. And a oreat deal ot that has been made possibli 
by reclamation projects which have been developed under the recla 
mation law. 

Mr. Dexuemer. Yes. Most of it. Most of the structures on the 
main stem and most of the later irrigation projects were under recla 
mation law and developed by the Bureau. 

Senator ANprerson. Are there any other questions of Mr. Dex 
heimer ¢ 

Senator Kuciuen. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Kucnen. In your answer to Senator Anderson’s question, 
I think a little violence may have been done to what | thought was your 
answer to Senator Johnson’s statement, which I want to have as clear 
as possible and I recognize again it has plenty of overtones of law in it 
and legal interpretations. Here again is his statement : 

The compact gave the lower States 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum 
and the upper States that much water if there should be any water left in the 
river, provided the upper States use that water only for domestic and agri 
cultural purposes 


I thought vou suge 


ested that vou agreed with that except that it 
was a 5 million acre feet over a 10 vear period, The point of it Is 
particularly in view of your answer to Senator Anderson, the last part 
of that, whatever the compact may have given to the lower States. 
“the upper States have that much water if there should be any watel 
left in the river’, so that under the ‘ompact, according to the Gov 
ernor of Colorado, that 714 million acre-feet responsibility is No. 
What the 1, million acre-feet apportioned to the upper basin is sub 
ject to is to the discharge of the requirements to the lower basin. [s 
that not correct / 

Mr. Dexuermer. No. I should like to make it very clear that I do 
not propose to answer the question whether that 714 million acre-feet 
is a first priority for delivery to the lower basin. 

Senator Kucnen. Then Senator Anderson's question cannot be an 
swered by you because that assumed that there was an equal right o1 
the part of the other upper basin States. 

Senator Anperson. I did not assume that. I was just trving to 
pont out that the roof States which produce the water are asking to 
have just. a little bit less of the water than the State of California has 
under the self-limitation act, and a whole lot less than California is 
now using. Supposedly there was a distribution and division of water. 
I asked Mr. Ely, when we were having testimony : 


1 


Is not that what I was saying a minute ago? That you view this as an obliga 
tion whether or not it means any water to the upper basin? If they had to cut 
off every irrigation project that has prior appropriation, you still think it has 
to be done to deliver the lower basin, don’t you? 


And Mr. Ely said, 
The lower basin and Mexico: yes, sir 


We do not subseribe to that. Tsay again I do not want to be bound 
by an engineer's interpretation of this in the absence of a Supreme 


a 
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Court interpretation, nor do T want to be bound by Governor Joli 
son's interpretation of it. 

Mr. DeXHEIMER. I just want to make clear from a pracks il] stand 
pont, if there were hot vl » million acre feet In ther very We could not 
deliver that much each vear. 

Senator Kucuen. The same thine would follow if there were le 

han 75 million acre-feet in the 10 year period, would it not 4 

Mr. Dexnuemer. I think that would be true. Tlowever, that 
wnt Ipated., | think there Is also Pros ISION for sharing. 

Senator OManonery, Mr. Chairman, may T suggest that the worri 
of the State of California that it will not have sufficient water unt 
it takes the water which was aussioned to the lupper basin States by the 
Colorado River compact are rather in the realm of ag@ination and 
not of reality ‘ J am convinced that California will be taking lot rf 
water from the sea ly the removal of the salt lone before we ever 
reach the situation which seems to disturb California, and its repre 
sentatives so much with respect to this project. 

May | aca. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the reporters who are 
listening, that this is a notable exaniple of a completely Diparti il 
Issue. As Commissioner Dexheimer has set forth in his statement 
today : 

The upper Colorado River compact was signed in 1948 by the States of the 
upper Colorado River basin, and that was in compliance with the provisions of 
the Colorado River compact itself. The Colorado River compact was approved 
by the Congress and the upper Colorado River compact was also approved by the 
Congress 
That was on \pril 6, L949. 

\s Commissioner Dexhetner has testified this morning, with that 
COMmMpacl as its foundation, the Bureau of Reclamation, and Loam 
quoting how 


ned in 1950 its report on the Colorado River storage project and participati 
projects. This report submitted by the Secretary of the Interior to the Pre 
dent on December 4, 1952, presented a plan for the upper Colorado River 


Therefore we have a project for the lpper Colorado River forage 
of this water which was worked out ih a previous idininistration, 
under the administration of President Truman, by the Bureau of Re 
lamation, and submitted in L950 by the Reclamation report, 

This report, submitted by the Secretary of the Interior, who wa 
then Oscar Chapman, to the President on December $, 1952. and since 
that time the successor President, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
has in his state of the Union message and in other wavs indicated 
his full support of this program. So we havea completely bipartisan 
project. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, the quest ion has been raised about 
Senator Johnson, now Governor Johnson’s interpretat ion of the Colo 
rado River compact. Assuming that he is right, which of course I do 
not concede, for the purposes of argument here, it seems to be con 
tended now that the upper basin States can only use water for bene 
ficial consumptive use. They cannot do what has been universally 
done out West, that is, use water for power that does not interfere with 
the consumptive use of the water. 

The States upstream in order to have sufficient water so they will 
have some for themselves as well as keep their commitments to the 
lower basin States, would have to build dams in order to do that. 
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But having built the dams, it seems to be the contention that they could 
not possibly make any power from the water which flowed from those 
dams. 

If you concede for the purpose of the argument that r what the 
compact means, it would certainly not be damaging to California. 
They would be in a position where there might be an invasion of a 
technical right without any damages. No court in the world would 
ever interefere with that sort of situation. That is the ruling uni 
versally as I remember it. After all, 1 do not think California is 
going to accept the interpretation of Senator Johnson, who is not a 
lawyer, by the way, but a very able man, because it will be to thei 
detriment to accept any such an interpretation. 

Senator Barrerr. Will you yield to me at that point ? 

Senator Warkrns. I yield. 

Senator Barrer. Do you find anything in the compact that pro 
hibits the use of water for power purposes / 

Senator Warkins. It seemed to be the contention of Senator John 
son we could not use our water except for consumptive use, and the 
power use is not a consumptive use. I assume we could not take it 
from the river and run it through transmountain diversions and use it 
strictly for power and nothing else. You might get that kind of inte1 
pretation from it, but not on the main stem of the river where we 
build the large dams. We are entitled to take some water in central 
Utah. We take the water over there and we run it down some canyons. 
If this interpretation of Senator Johnson is correct, then we could not 
make any power from that water although we take it over there for 
consumptive use and use every drop of it « ‘onsumptively, 

It is the most absurd aroument | have ever he: ard ine onnection with 
the use of water in the arid West. 

Senator Barrerr. Will the Senator vield further so I might ask him 
this question ¢ 

Senator Warkrins. I yield. 

Senator Barrerr. Is it not true that the compact of 1922 was written 
at a time when it had been the practice of the Bureau of Reclamation 
to use the water of the various streams in the West in precisely this 
fashion and consequently is it not reasonable to assume that the com 
pact was written on the theory that that could and should be done in 
the upper basin States, particularly so since there is no provision in 
the compact prohibiting it ? 

Senator Watkins. I think that is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I add, Mr. Chairman, to what my col- 
leagues have said that this contention which is said to have been ad- 
vanced on behalf of California—I do not know exactly whether it 
has or not—really amounts to an argument that falling water passing 
through an upper State on its way to California cannot be used to 
make power. That it must per se be wasted. There is not a line 
in the Colorado River compact which would sustain any such absurd 
contention. 

Senator Kucner. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take too much of 
your time now. I want to say I feel a little lonely on this committee. 

Senator Anperson. We are trving to keep you interested. 

Senator Kucuen. I come here, if I may say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and the able men on this committee, desiring to explore just exactly 
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“~ 
~ 


what the truth is behind this proposed legislation. There are men 
who are perfectly reasonable me feel that that legislation “gy s con 
stitute a serious hazard to the States of the lower basin. If it doe 
and if they are right, that ought to be spread out here on ce record 
and be appealing to the members of this committee. 

Certainly the problem of water is partisan in no sense whatsoever. 
[ suggested some of the comments of the Governor of Colorado, ou 
former colleague and able Democrat, merely to indicate that thes 
problems are not contined to the Representatives of my State who w rT 
testify here on some exceedingly important problems. 

I apologize to the chairman if I have raised some legal questions 
here which should not be answered by an engineer. I say that sincers 
lv. because I would not want the record to indicate what the I 
representatives of the Department feel. 

Senator ANpDeRsoN. [ want to assure the Senator from California 
that we are not going to stand on technicalities. I just hoped 
might be able to get through some of these preliminary statements. 
because when we get into the argument about what the compact pro 
vides, we are in an endless argument that is going to end up before the 
Supreme Court anvhow, and what we say here will probably have 
very little effect upon the Supreme Court when it reaches its decision. 

Senator Gotpwatrrer. Mr. Chairman, the questions that have been 
asked by the Senator from California. 1 of the 3 lower basin States 
indicate a concern not shared by my State, namely, whether or not 
the water will be delivered to the lower basin. My State’s concern is to 
vet California to allow Arizona to use her right to share init. That 
is all Tam concerned with. 

I want to discuss with Mr. Dexheimer, Glen Canyon just shortly 


oral 


Do von know the benchmark for the altitude above sea level of the 
hereht of the dam ror sed for Glen C anyon 4 

Mr. Dexneimer. 5,715 feet. 

Senator Gotpwarer. And the water surface 3.700 / 

Mr. DexuHemMeR. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you recall the mark registered on 1 
benchmark below the natural bridge? Is that not 2.750 feet : 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir. I believe it is below that. We plan to 
have to build a protective dike to keep the water from one a oa t! 
reservoir from backing up to the bridge. 

Senator Gorpwater. It is my recollection that the benchmark o1ves 
5.100 feet, and that is a little below the base of the bridge itself. 

Mr. Dexurermer. You are correct, Senator. The elevation at the 
bottom of the gorge there is 3,654. 

Senator Gotpwarer. At the bottom of the gorge / 

Mr. Dexnermmer. Yes, sir. The elevation at the base of the bridge 
itself is 3,732.97, 

Senator Gorpwater. Then the water that would back up behind 
Glen Canyon would back up Forbidden Canyon and Bridge Canyon 
(oa point that would not endanger the structure. 

Mr. Dexnemmer. It would not endanger the structure itself, but it 
would make the access, perhaps, a little less difficult. 

Senator GoLpwaATer. You said in your statement that 
The dam should be built to the maximum height consistent with economy, 
the safety of the structure, and adequate protection of the Rainbow Natural 
Bridge. Our studies indicate that a concrete dam rising 700 feet above bedrock 
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and SSO feet above the river and creating a reservoir of 26 Iillion acre-fe 
ould meet these criteria ii 
What are the protections that you plan to take to keep water fr to 

vetting ¢ lose to Rainbow Bridge / al 
Mr. Dexurmer. We plan a dike somewhat downstream from tli ol 


bridge to keep the water from encroaching up in that general area, 

Senator Giotpwatrer. | wanted to bring that out because there | 
been a lot of complaint about the proposed construction of Gl S' 
Canyon. A lot of it has come from people Tam convinced have nevi 
studied the actual situation and a lot of it has come from people deep! 
concerned about the danger to Rainbow Bridge. 

You might be interested in these figures, and IT think they should by : 
1 part of the record. I do not su 
curate, but they ire approximately SO. 


“ 


roest that these are absolutely rT 


Up to 1945, from the time of the bridge's discovery in 1909, the |) 
were approximately >.) people who had visited that place. That nN 
is the number of names on the reoister below the bridge. Bet wee a 


1945 and 1951, which was the last time I visited the bridge, almost twic 
that many people had visited, and do you know how they visited it / 
By boat. 1] happen to be concerned in that, because for nearly 20 veal 

I have operated a trail down to the bridge from Rainbow Lodge. W*: 
have been put out of business by boats. I am very glad we have, 


because more people Cah see ié. and I do not have to feed so many 
mules. 

The construction of this dam will actually mean that more people . 
can visit not only Rainbow Bridge, but places like Hole in the Ro : 
and the other beautiful spots along that stream. 

I would like to go one step further in that argument. You w 
recall that Tloover Dam was built in Black Canyon and that is on 1 
of the most beautiful Canyons in t] e lower Colorado Canyon systen 7 
Prior to the construction of Tloover Dam, I douBt that more than 50 
people had seen that veneral area in the entire history of the West. : 
iuast year Z million people visited Hoover Dam and the recreational ’ 
area, ; 


The same thing is going to happen, in my mind, to the area of Gle1 
(anyon, that is now surrounded by about 55.000 square miles of the 
most desolate country in the United States. The only people that | 
live up there are Indian traders and Indians. It is land that priot 
to the discovery of uranium was valueless, you might say, except for 
the scenic beauty to be found up in that area. 

I wanted to mention those things and to bring out the actual danger, 
as you see it, or lack of danger in the construction of this dam, because 
SO MANY people are going to come before us and Say that Rainbow 
bridge would be destroyed, when actually we are going to open up 
Rainbow Bridge and all of those beautiful canyons to people who want 
to see them. , 

That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprerson. That is a very fine statement, Senator Gold 
water. We appreciate it. If there are no additional questions of Mr. 
Dexheimer, thank you very much for your appearance, Mr. Commis 
sioner, 

Mr. Dexiermmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. May I say for the benefit of any who are anx 
ious to know what the program is, we are going to try to complete as 
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rny of these statements as we can this morning, Inavbe running close 
wo Lor lock. If we are not able to complete them, we Will lave to have 


session this afternoon because we do want to eet these hearmes ou 
of the road as rapidly as possible. 
Will vou state for the record your name and position, Mr. Emies 


STATEMENT OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mer. Exons. Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner, Bureau of Tndian 
\ fairs. 

Senator ANDERSON. You may proceed, 

Mr. Exons. Mr. Chairman ~ members of the committee, Tap 
preciate the op portunity to appea ‘here today and make some com 
ments about the Navaho Dam and irrigation project which is included 
aS wh porur't of the progr tm proposed mS. SOO, , 

As some ot you det know, | have spent practically all ol Nha adult 
life. up until Aueust 1955, practically on the border of the Navaho 
Reservation, and I have a deep personal interest as well as an official 

iterest mm the welfare of these people. 

Phe proposal to develop a large inrigable acreage south of the Sat 
Juan River was actually initiated in the early 1900°s, Ever since 
that time the people of northwestern New Mexico, both Indian and 

Indian, have been looking to the day when this great project 
would become a reality. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has = pared a “feasibility report” 
covering the Navaho project, which breaks otek into the Shiprock 

md San Juan division. This report has just been submitted to the 

Department for review and has not yet been distributed to other agen 
cies of Government and the States as required by law. 

Others here wiil testify on behalf of the Department and the Bureau 
on the technical engineering and economic aspects of the proposal. 

ly primary purpose is to bring out some of the more human consid 
erations which I believe are fundamentally important. More specifi 
ally, IT want to emphasize how tremendously desirable T think thi 
ne sb would be in terms of the future welfare of the Navaho Indian 


people. 

First, T would like to put the Navaho project in the framewor's of 
the total program to help the Navaho people in solving their more 
urgent problems. The distressing’ pove rty which prevaits among the 
Navaho people today is primarily an outgrowth of the lack of balance 


between the rapidly Increasing population (which now nimber 
round 75,000) and the resources upon which they depr nd for Wy) 
port. As the population has expanded, the basic standard of living 
ras declined. This central problem was recognized by the depart 
nental report of March 1948, which led to the ena tment of the 
Navaho-Iopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950. In that act there is at the 
ery least a strong implication that construction of the Navaho pro] 
ect is an indispensable element in any sound approach to a solution 
of the total Navaho problem. The act provided an authorization of 
$9 million for reservation irrigation projects and for study of the 
Shiprock (or, as it is now called, the Navaho) project, , 

At this point, however, I want to emphasize that in de: ne with 
he complex and many-sided problem of the Navaho people, we are not 


t 
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relying on any one line of approach. As you all know, we recogni 
the fundamental importance of education and, through our Naval 
emergency education program, we have provided sc -hooling this ye 
for more than 8,000 additional Navaho children who had never prey 
ously seen the inside of a classroom. We are emphasizing adult tra 
ing and helping in the relocation of those who want to move off t] 
reservation in search of better job opportunities. We are, in every po 
sible way, encouraging the development of industry and business a1 
thus opening the way to increased Navaho employment in the immed 
ate area. 

Frankly, I do not see how, basically and in the long run, we ca 
hope to solve the Navaho problem, without the Navaho project. | 
placing 1,110 Navaho families on the proposed project, we fores: 
several primary and secondary results. Another 2,220 families wi 
find employment in service and other activities. This means that 
total of approximately 18,000 Navaho men, women and children, 
addition to 2,000 non-Indians, would be direct beneficiaries of 
project. The indirect benefits would be even more far-reaching. Poe 
ent pressure of overuse of the Ravaho Reservation range would 
substantially relieved. Schools for this population (farmers a 
nonfarmers alike) could be built on a day-school basis instead of tli 
expensive boarding school basis on which we are forced now to operat: 
very social service to which the Navahos located on or near t! 
project are entitled could be more efficiently and economically admii 
istered. I foresee that the Navaho project would * ave profound, far- 
reaching, permanent, and expanding influence in helping the tribe 
find some economic stability. 

The Navaho Tribe, as you know, is the biggest one in the count) 
Its problems, as a whole, represent the biggest single complex of 
Indian problems with which the Congress and the Bureau have to 
deal. We have all been acutely aware of this fact that great blizzar 
of a few years ago which swept the Navahos onto the front eet th 
national press. National interest in the Navaho has remained « 
stant, as I can well attest since I came to Washington. If we can, wit! 
the support of the Navaho people themselves, set this fine group of 
people on the road to economic self-sufficiency, we will be meeting tli 
expressed wishes of the American people. In this task, as I have said 
the construction of the Navaho project is an indispensable feature, 
because it represents the largest and most feasible economic potential! 
in the entire distressed area 

I urge you to consider the factor of cost in a broad framework. | 
do not know how many millions of dollars have been spent over the 
years, not only in meeting the basic human needs of the recurring 
crises in Navaholand, but in carrying the essential services of welfare 
and administration. As I said earlier, I have lived intimately close _ 
this situation for years. I know that the total cost expended by the 
Federal Government must have run to a gigantic figure. 

The question I would raise is whether it may not be better to mak 
the kind of investment which is here proposed rather than to go on 
as we have in the past ? ; 

There is more involved here than cost, that. is, the human need of 
the Navaho people, and something more—the obligation of the U nited 
States to assist the tribe in the utilization of the waters of the Sa 
Juan. From every point of view, I believe it is far better to invest in 
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Navaho economic rehabilitation than in Navaho relief, in permanent 
stability than in the present ever-worsening instability and frustra 
tion. The Navaho project offers us the best and largest opportunity 
of striking out in that direction. 

One important question that needs to be faced, of course, is whether 
the Navaho people can and will farm the land produc y once it is 
developed. Kor an answer, we have two things to go on our past 
experience and the training plans we had in mind for the Navaho 
before they go onto this project—if it is constructed. 

Let me mention first our past experience. 

As you fly into Farmington, N. Mex., after passing over the dry 
eroded area to the south, you see a ribbon of green all along the San 





Juan River. This, in other words, is a prosperous v: - ‘y. It wasa 
prosperous valley even before the recent coming of gas and oil de 
ap seme uranium mining and processing, and wa ic production 
in the area. Some Navaho Indians have had real experience with 


irrigation on the Fruitland and Hogback projects and are contribut 
ing substantially to the agricultural production of the valley. 

Avoiding the temptation to be overoptimistic, it can be said that 
the two Navaho irrigation projects—Fruitland and Hogback—are 
producing anually more than $300,000 worth of crops from a total ot 
7.669 acres. Both projects are seriously handicapped because of the 
small acreages allotted to the Navaho families—11 acres on the Fruit 
land, and 74 acres on the Hogeback. The reason we have such farm 
acreages is because of decisions made some years ago to crowd : 
many Navaho families on the land as possible on a subsistence Nani: S. 
This scheme has not worked, because the Navaho irrigationists have 
had to neglect their farms to seek transitory labor. Nevertheless, 
- the Fruitland project 9514 percent of the land is in use and only 

14 percent idle. ‘This compares with the usual experience of 10 per 
cent idle land on Bureau of Reclamation projects. On the Hogback 
project, the idle acreage is a little ove , 30 percent—due directly, | 
believe, to the almost impossibly small 714-acre farm units. With the 
construction of the new Navaho et ‘it will be possible for us to 
enlarge the farm units on these two projects. Our experience, low 
ever, in spite of the heavy handicap that I have indicated, proves 
that the Navaho Indian can and will become an irrigation farmer, as 
he is now doing with more success than we could reasonably expec 
under the circumstances, raising alfalfa, corn, beans, small grains, 
fruit, and garden vegetables. 

Turning to the training and preparation of Navahos for resettle 
ment on the proposed project, it is clear that we must have Navaho 
operators prepared to use the land properly when this great project 
is completed. Navahos will be eagerly waiting for the opportunity 
to move onto this land; but more important, they must know how to 
operate and manage an irrigated farm unit. We cannot expect 
Navaho herders to successfully make the transition from sheepherd 
ing over desert acres to farmers on irrigated land without giving them 
first the opportunity to retool their thinking and skills in preparation 
for this change. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that we antici 
pate this need and provide as a corollary to this project a well planned 
educational training program to give Navahos the know-how to use 
the land when it is ready. 
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Anticipating this need for tr ained operators, we have prepared the 
blueprints of an ac ueation training program that will be geared both 
directly and indirectly to this project. The training program objec 


tives are threefold: 

1. Eradicate illiteracy and raise the general educational level of 
the Navaho people. 

Carry out a well-planned adult training program in the a. s 
and te hniques of irrigate a eae for Navaho adults interested | 
locating on irrigated land. 

Prepare future operators through high-school programs of voca 
tional agriculture. 

A goodly number of the first occupants of this land will be Navaho 
adults who will receive assignments. These adults for the most part 
will have had no previous experience in this type of farming. We 
have planned an intensive adult education program for these future 
uae rsa immed which we hope to carry out by using Indian land 
on the Fruitland and Togback projects and school farms as labora 
tories for the demonstration and practice of effective forming tech 
niques. We plan to seek the cooperation of State and loeal agencies, 
agricultural colleges, extension agents, and soil scientists In carrying 
out such a program. We are already doing this type of cooperative 
education ina limited way at our Stewart Agency in Nevada. 

Finally, IT would like to mention the possibilities for future eco 
nomie development which I can visualize in the entire San Juan Valley 
area above Shiprock. It promises to be come one ot the rei ally bal: ance ed 
economic areas—industrially and agriculturally—in the whole South 
wesf, 

I have mentioned the past, though modest, success of irrigation 
farming based on the use of the waters of the San Juan. In recent 
vears, we have seen the vast and important development of gas de 
posits. We have seen the area intimately linked with the extraction of 
uranium on the Navaho Reservation. We have seen the construction 
of a uranium processing mill and testing plant and the reactivation of 
the helium processing plant at Shiprock. We know that private in- 
dustry is working toward the development of the great coal deposits 
near the area. Construction of homes has kept abreast of the “re ing 
population. The Navaho tribe built a motel at Shiprock; it is full 
every night and will have to be enlarged. 

The area is richly endowed. It is coming into its own. Tt has natu 
ral energy in its coal and gas resources. It has manpower in its 
Navaho people. It has water in the San Juan River 

The Navaho dam and irrigation project, if built, will give vast and 
erowing impetus to the whole economic life of northwestern New 
Me x1CO. 

For centuries, the N: avi ahos have lived along the San Juan River. To 
them, it is “our river.” yet they have been most reasonable and prac- 
tical in recognizing the needs of the Rio Grande V alley, and they have 
shown a willingness to work cooper: atively with the State of New 
Mexico in developing a broad plan for the use of the unused waters of 
the San Juan. 

The decision is in the hands of the Congress. In these remarks I 
have emphasized the — nsable place which the Navaho project 
has in the solution of the Navaho seieen, a broad perspective on the 
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matter of construction costs, the past experience of Navahos in irriga 
tion farming in the San Juan Valley, our planning for traiming and 
preparing Navahos for resettlement, and the developing CCONOMY ol 
the San Juan Valley, which needs the project and can benefit most 
e tle tively from its construction. | earnestly hope that all these mat 
ters will have your most thoughtful consideration. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner, [T want to con 

vratulate you on your continued, fine. and intelligent interest in behalt 
of the Navaho Indians. | 1 appreciate the fine things vou have done. 

Are there questions ¢ 

senator WATKINS. | would like to ask the Comunissioner one que 
tion. 

As a practical matter, Commissioner, it is absolutely necessary, is it 
not, for the Indi: ans to cooperate with the white people in the construe 
tion of this overall project in order to have one built at all for them / 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. There is no other means except an enormous cost 
oft vetting them the water Independently from the upper Colorado 
River? 

Mr. Emons. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kucue,. Mr. Emmons, what is the present view of you 
oflice respecting the rights of Indians to water on the Colorado River / 

Mr. IemMons. Senator, first and foremost, Lo am interested in 
the rights established by treaties for the Indians—all Indians of the 
country. I believe that the Indians’ requirements should be consid 
ered primarily. 

On this matter, however, the Indians, the same as they have in 
most other places, have been practical and have indicated just: what 
their absolute requirements might be. 

Senator Ku HEL. Does your office have a firm position with respect 
to any priorities on the rights of Indians to Colorado River water / 

Mr. Emmons. 1 do not believe I am prepared to answer that. Sen 
ator. 

Senator Anperson. May I interrupt and say that Elmer Bennett, 
the legislative counsel for the Department of Interior is here. 1 be 
lieve he has been authorized by the Secretary to answer lewal que 
tions. If at any time you desire to have that answered by him, and the 
Senator from California is willing, I would appreciate Mr. Bennett 
stepping forward and answering. 

Mr. Benner. As I think the members of the committee are well 
ware, the issues connected with the priorities of Indian water right 
ive pending before the Supreme Court in the litigation between Cal 
fornia and Arizona. The position, however, of the Department with 
respect to the project which this committee has before it is quite simply 
this: 

Karly this morning there was a tabulation of the present uses of 
Water In the upper basin. ‘To that was added a figure of a million 
acre-feet if the Department’s recommended project before this com 
mittee is authorized. As I understand it, the bill itself would add 
another 800,000 acre-feet of water to the uses in the upper basin. ‘The 
total, as compared with the 71 million acre-feet apportionment to 
the upper basin, in our judgment renders the question of the substance 
and the quantity of Indian rights, as contended for in the pleading 
of the United States, immaterial in the consideration of this bill. 


5YTO62—H5 t 
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Senator Warkrns. I would like to ask this question. As a practical 
inatter, the Indians would not be able to get the water out of the 
Colorado River to use even if they owned it all or if they had a prior 
right to all of it without help. In order to make practical use of it, 
they would have to enter into a project of this kind. 

Mr. Bennerr. That, 1 think, is fundamentally a policy question 
which the Congress itself would in the end be in a position to resolve. 
[t is quite true, I think, that the Indian claims would be paper claims 
unless the United States proceeded to assist the Indians in making all 
or a part of those claims good by actual ap plication of the water 

The bill before the committee is a very major step in that direc ‘tion 
inasmuch as it would authorize the Navaho project. 

We are not in a position at this time to recommend outright author- 
zation inasmuch as the statutory steps have not been completed for 
the processing and submission of the project plan. Nevertheless, we 
know that there are Indian water rights which will be served through 
some of the other projec ts which are included in the bill. 

For example, the Pine River extension project in Colorado, These 
are illustrations of the good faith of the United States in attempting 
to provide an economic use of water by the Indians under circum- 
stances where the policies of the United States would permit that to 
be done. 

Senator Warkrns. I also call your attention to the fact that in 
northeastern Utah, on the former Ute Indian Reservation, the Indian 
water rights can be made much firmer than they are now by the devel- 
opment that is proposed under this project. At least under the par- 
ticipating project known as the Central Utah. 

Mr. Bennett. That is what I understand, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, just a simple question. On 
what do these Indian claims depend ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Of course, the basis for them is set forth in very 
brief form in the pleadings before the Supreme Court. Fundamen- 
tally, the issue seems to turn on the meaning of the Supreme Court 
decision, Winters v. the United States. That opinion is the subject 
matter of a good deal of academic legal discussion by much wiser at- 
torneys than I ever would pretend to be, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there a treaty claim / 

Mr. Bennett. In some instances, yes. In others it is not necessarily 
a treaty claim. It depends on the interpretations put on the Winters 
doctrine which seems to stem as much from the action of the United 
States in creating the reservation of the land for the benefit of the 
Indiansas it did from treaty rights. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is there any question about it in anybody’s 
mind that whatever water rights the Indians claim or should have 
cannot be exercised unless a project of this kind is built by the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Bennert. I think our engineers would be better qualified to 
answer that, but it is my understanding that that is quite true. There 
may be some portion of these water r ights that could be used by direct 
diversion from the stream. For example, perhaps the Colorado River 
reservation. However, I am not familiar with the engineering situa- 
tion or the physical facts. 

Senator O’Manonry. I was merely trying to get the legal situation 


from your point of view. 
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Senator Warkins. It seems to me from my experience with engi 
neers from the Bureau of Reclamation they were helping me out with 
the legal problems all the time, and I never overlooked an opportunity 
to tell them how to do the engineering. 

Senator Kucnet. Do LT understand you to say, Mr. Bennett, that the 
Attorney General in the Arizona v. California lawsuit has taken the 
position that the rights of Indians to water in the Colorado River is 
immaterial ¢ 

Mr. Benner. No, I did not say that. [said that the question of the 
[Indian claims to water, under the situation involved in the bill befor 
this committee, is Immaterial to the question whether this bill should 
be enacted. I did not say that the pleading by the Attorney General 
was immaterial in the litigation, which it cert: ainly wits not. 

Senator Kucuet. Does the Attorney General take a position on 
the rights of Indiansto water on the Colorado River 4 

Mr. Bennett. He has taken a position. Tam not sufficiently 
formed to interpret what that position before the Supreme Court will 
be when the suit isactually tried. 

Senator Kucuen. What can vou state is the position of the leg il 
staff advising the Office of Indian Affairs with respect to the rights of 
Indians to Colorado River water / 

Mr. Bennerr. | am not fully familiar with that, Senator Phe 
question, as far as this legislation is concerned, turns solely on whethe: 
the cushion, let us say, between the uses in the upper basin, which 
are contemplated by the legislation before this committee, would 
allow a safety margin to absorb whatever additional burden, if any, 
might he laid on the upper basin in order to meet Indian demands. 

Senator KucHeu. Aside from the inclusion in this bill of the Navaho 
project, is there any other policy decision on Indian rights included in 
this bill ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Not that I can think of at the moment, Senator. 

Senator Kucuen. Does the Department have any recomme nds ition 
for the committee respecting any amendments along those lines ? 

Mr BENNETT. Not to my knowledge, Senator. I do not believe 
that any such amendments has been considered at the Department 

Senator Kucnen.. Would it be fair, then, to say that the Office of 
Indian Affairs takes no position on the rights of Indians or the 
priorities of Indian rights to Colorado River water ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, | would not say that. IT am certain that they 
will provide much of the testimony and the technical record upon 
which the Supreme Court will resolve these issues 

Senator Kucuen.. But for the purpose of enlightening the com 
mittee on the proposed bill, [ would ask again if the Office of Indian 
Affairs could indicate its policy decision or its legal position on the 
rights of Indians to water and the priorities. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is under very careful study at the present time. 
I am certain that the eventual outcome with respect to the position of 
the Interior Department vis-a-vis the interpretations of the Winters 
case and the other related issues will have some impact on the ulti 
mate position of the United States before the Supreme Court, but 
am not aware of any final decision having been made in the Depart 

nent, either pohe vwise or with respect to the leo: il position that will 
be taken before the Court. 
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Senator Kucner. Are you aware of the position which the Attorney 
General of the United States m: iV have taken on that same que stion 
in this lawsuit / 

Mr. Bennerr. Ina very gener: . Way, Ves. 

Senator Kucnen. What in a general way is his position 

Mr. Bennerr. That would de on nda good deal on how you interpret 
pleadings, but as I personally—and without speaking, let us say, 

in terms of defining what his real meaning was—would say that it 

alleges certain Indian claims as a first charge against the stream. 

Senator Kucnen. If his contention prevailed in the Arizona vy. 
California lawsuit, would such a ruling affect the feasibility of all or 
any part of the projects ms. 5007 

Mr. Bennerr. Our answer to that is an unqualified “No,” Senator. 

Senator KucHEL. So in vour judgment 8S. 500 is not concerned with 
any paramount rights or priorities which Indians might have. 

Mr. Bennerr. Not in terms of affecting the feasibility of projects 
which would be authorized in the bill before the committee, Senator. 

Senator Kucner. Do vou have any figures or does the office have 
any figures which would indicate why your answer is “No” ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. I think the engineers could point this out, but let 
us start from the beginning and then you can follow that through 
when the engineers are before you. There are engineers here to speak 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

To begin with, the qui ae which is stated in the pleading of the 
l nited States is, I believe, 00000 acre-feet of water. I believe the 
engineers can give you some information with 1 respect to the mealh- 
ing of that 1,700,000 acre-foot figure. 

But as I said before, with the cushion of 3 or 314 million acre-feet 
of apportionment, in the view of the Department, the houre in the 
pleadings would be meaningless in terms of the questions involved 
in the enactment of this legislation. 

Senator ANDERSON. Will you pe rmit me to ask one question / 

Senator Kucnen. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Is it not true that in the New Mexico situation 
where the Navahos are involved that if you take the New Mexico 
allotment of some 11 percent and figure it down to the SOO.000 feet 
that the State would get, if the Navaho project were included, they 
would be receiving three-fourths of all the water coming into = 
State? So the Navaho would seem to be pretty well protected i 
the determination to distribute the water in that fashion. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would not have those figures at hand myself, but 
lf am sure there are those in our group who would be happy to put 
those figures before the committee. 

Senator Kucuen. Just one further question for the record. I refer 
to, one short paragraph in the hearings of last vear at page 290 in 
which Judge Breitenstein was testifying and he said in Dare : 


} 


It is true that in the pending suit of Arizona v. California there is an issue as 
to the method of charging Indian uses of water. This does not concern the 
upper basin. The omission in the 1922 compact of any provision for the charging 
of uses of water by the United States or its wards has been supplied so far as 
the upper basin is concerned, by the 1948 compact. 

A California spokesman in the House hearings on this project has stated 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has construed the compact as meaning that 
the Indian claims in effect are prior and constitute the first demand upon the 
water supply. If such a theory should be upheld, then every right to the use 
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of water of the Colorado River and its tributaries is of doubtful validity It 
inconceivable that the United States as the guardian of the Indians will eve 
assert that the rights of the Indians come ahead of the use of water « hye 
reclamation projects which the United States has constructed on the ¢ rade 


River, such as Hoover Dam, the All-American Canal, the Salt) River project 
the Gila project, the Colorado-Big Thompson project, and inany others 

That is all. 

Senator ANperson. Tf there are no further questions, thank vou 
very much, Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. cM MONS. ‘| hank Vou 

Senator ANprErRSON. The next witness is Mr. Will. Do vou have a 
prepared statement f 

Mr. Winn. | do not. Mr. Chairman IL hac prepared iV brief state 
ment. but the circumstances have changed somewhat since that state 
ment was prepared. T will take only about 5 minutes, and if TP might 
pro eed without a prepared tatement, | would ( erreatly at) | 

Senator ANDERSON, You may do oO. surely 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GEN 
ERAL COUNSEL, UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMITTEE 


Mir. Winn. TP want to express on behalf of the Commission our dee} 
appreciation to vou, Mir. Chairman, and to the members of thi ul 
committee for the arrangements that have been made to hear us earl 
o soon after the convening of the hearing 

We presented last vear.as vou said this morning, Mr. Chairman, | 
think a rather full case for the authorization of the Colorado Rivet 
storage project and participat hy proje ts. We bear mm mind the hope 
that was expressed in our press release of February 5, that the heat 
Ine micht he contined so far as pos ible to new material. 

\ecording|y. so far as the Commission itself is concerned, we do not 
propose to offer any testimony 1 addition to that which we adduced 
during the course of the hearings in the 83d Congr 

[ hope, Mr. Chairman, that at some appropriate time your subcon 
niittee will take whatever action is needed to incorporate by reference 
only Into these he il Ines thre printed hearmes of the committee aquring 
the 88d Congress on S. 1555. 

Senator ANpersox. Without objection we will take that action 
right now, because I think that is desirable and they will be incorpo 
rated by reference into the hearings of this session. 

(The printed hearings of the subcommittee are incorporated b 
reference, ) 

Mr. Winn. | understand, Mr. Chairman, that there will be offered 
to the subcommittee in due course, tod: ay or tomorrow, certain 4 ple 
mental material in regard to the Navaho partic Ipating project. I 
think there will be some representatives of the Navaho Tribal Council 
here, and certain supplemental material regarding the San Juan 
Chama project. I understood Mr. Mutz is here and will offer some 
testimony in connection with that project 

I understand further that Mr. Clifford H. Jex. an engineer from 
Grand Junction, Colo., will have some testimony to offer to the com 
mittee in connection with certain of the additional partic Ipating pro) 
ects which the C ommission commended to the consideration of Cor 
gress at the Commission's special meeting of January 8 in Danes 
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Senator AnpErson. May I say to you that he is scheduled to be a 
Witness tomorrow morning, and we hope that he, along with Gove rnor 
Johnson and Mr. Crawford and others, will put those proposed proj- 
ects clearly before the committee at that time. He will be a witness. 

Mr. Winn. That. then, Mr. Chairman, — what I had pro- 
posed to sar to the subcommittee. As you see, »are trying to accom- 
modate ourselves ve ry fully to the wishes .s e cans «don i ebru: ary 

Senator ANperson. You are very kind. Mr. Will, and I aed 
ate it. 

Mr. Winn. Thank vou. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Larson, I believe, is the next witness. Mr. 
Larson, would you rather start fresh at 2 o'clock? How long will 
your testimony be / 

Mr. Larson. T might explain it, and then vou can decide what you 
wish me to do. 

Senator Anxperson. | think in view of all the circumstances, we will 
recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon at 12:50 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
Sal 1e day. ) 
\FTER RECESS 


Senator O'Manoney (presiding). The committee will come to 
order, please 

The next witness is Mr. FE, O. Larson from Salt Lake City. You 
are the head of the Bureau in that area, are you not / 


STATEMENT OF E. 0. LARSON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, REGION 4, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mir. Larson. Tam regional director of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
recion 4. with headquarters at Salt Lake City. 

Senator OMaronry. And you are very familiar with this contro 
versial project 


Mh L LRSON, | aan, Ves. 


senator (Ni HONEY, Very well, The committee will be olad 
lear Vou, 

Mr. Larson, Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my appre 
ciation for the aan nity of appearing before you. I have a state 
ment requirimMe ¢ — it 30 to 35 minutes to read, and I assume you do not 
Wish me to re: it. but I can explain what is in my entire statement, 


the papers: ittached, and then by ready for questioning. 

Senator OManoney. Unless there is some objection by some mem 
ber of the committee, we will allow you to proceed in the manner you 
have indicated. You may summarize your statement. It will be 
printed in its entirety in the record. Questions, when the time comes 
for questioning, m: tv be directed to any part of it. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if it is not going 
to be read, that we permit it to be printed with the large type ¢ 

Senator OManonry. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Larson. In addition to the 2 storage units and 11 participating 
projects recommended for initial authorization by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the legislation, S. 500, before you contains 2 other storage 
units and 3 other participating projects. I will first discuss the items 
recommended by the Secretary and then present material now available 
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on the additional units and projects in the bill. The Investigation of 
two of the additional participating projects has not been under my 
administrative jurisdiction. 1 suggest, therefore, that questions con 
cerning the Indian features of the Navaho project be referred to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and likewise a representative of region 5 of 
the Bureau of Reclamation will answer questions concerning the Sai 
Juan-Chama project. 

The Secret: ry's proposals would authorize construction of 2 storage 
reservoirs. Echo Park and Glen C anyon, With a total capacity of 32! 
million acre-feet. Besides regulating the flow of the river, these unit 
would generate power needed by the upper basin States and provid 
sediment control for the lower basin. 

Construction of the 11 recommended participating projects would 
constitute 2 material advance in the development of the upper basin 


water resources, They woul | bring 152 oOo acres ot land into avr) 
cultural production and provide supplemental Water to 255,950 acre 
of land now irrigated with an inadequate water supply. They would 


also supply industrial and municipal water and hydroelectric energy. 

The Echo Park and Glen Canyon units of the storage project are 
part of the plan for regulation of the upper Colorado River through 
which the provisions of the Colorado River compact can be met and 
additional use of apportioned waters can be made in the upper basi 

The basin plan would eventually comprise a system of seven large 
re culatory reservoirs located at strategic points of control on the main 
stem and major tributaries of the upper Colorado River. At each of 
the seven stor ive sites a powerplant would be constructed for the ve 
eration of hvdroe lectric energy. Two: idditional power | lants wit! 
mall re-regulating reservoirs that would utilize upstream regulatio 
vould complete the integrated storage and power system of the plat 
The Secretary, however, recommends initial construction of only twe 
of these power and storage units and has selected the Echo Park and 
Glen Canyon units because of their economy and efliciency. 

Although the regulatory reservoirs proposed In the basin plan are 


gene ‘rally below the points of diversion for the participating projects, 
t| e\ would serve essentially the same Purposes as reservoirs above 
points of diversion. This would be nemeved through adorep hie hit 
practice quite common on western streams where water is diverted 
upstream in exchange for storage water releases from downstrean 
reservoirs. In this manner the downstream obligations would be met 


It would be impossible and there is no necessity to provide this re 
placement through reservoirs at the sites of the participating project 
Selection of a few large reservoirs would also facilitate the integrated 
operation of the system, which would be necessary in order to provide 
river regulation, water for consumptive use and generate the optimun 
amount of hydroelectric power from the system’s water as it is released 
to meet downstream obligations. 

Optimum production of power at the Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
units would be assured by the construction of interconnecting trans 
mission lines. These interconnecting facilities would permit max 
mum flexibility in power operation and facilitate the delivery of Glei 
Canyon power to load centers in the upper basin States. The initial 
lines would be the backbone of the transmission grid to which subse 
quently constructed powerplants would be added. Supply lines from 
the transmission grid would be constructed to serve local market areas. 
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len major private power companies “Uupport this project and propos 
to absorb the esi» power output from a main transmission systen 
ana deliver it fo eXIsting and prospective customers, This would 


lieve the Federal Government of a portion of its contemplated Col 
struction cost. 

Glen Canyon Dam would be on the Colorado River in northern Ay 
Zona approximately 13 miles downstream from the Utah-Arizona 
border and 16 miles ae tream from Lee Ferry. The dam would be a 
concrete structure rising TOO feet from bedrock and 580 feet above the 
river. The reservoir would offer final regulation for deliveries of 
water at Lee Kerry 1) compliance with the Colorado River compact, 
Qut of a total capacity of 26 million acre-feet, 20 million acre-feet 
would initially be active capacity, The reservoir when filled would 
have a normal water a aren - 153,000 acres and would extend 
about 186 miles up the Colorado J River, nearly to the mouth of the 
Green River, and ¢1 miles up the San Juan River. It would be the 
principal point ot pacing control in the Upper basin. ven atte) 
200 years, at the present rate of sediment flow and with upstream 
storage deve ‘lope “d, almost hi lf the initial stor: we Space would be avail 
able for river iadiieiion, 

A powerp ant would be located 1 r the toe of Glen Canyon Dam. 
It would consist of 7 generating units with a total installed ¢ pacity 
of about 800,000 kilowatts or approximately one-half the total 
capacity contemplated for the entire Colorado River storage project. 

The total construction cost of the Glen Canyon unit, with an appro 
priate share of transmission costs, is estimated at $421 million, Also 
provided in the proposed bill of authorization would be the construc 
tion facilities for adequate protection of the Rainbow Natural Bridge. 

Eeho Park Dam would be located in Colorado on the Green River 
about 3 miles east of the Utah-Colorado State line and 3 miles below 
the junction of the Green and the Yampa Rivers in the tri-corner are 
oft ¢ ‘olorado, Wyoming, and | tah. The dam would be a concrete struc 
ture rising 690 feet from bedrock and 525 feet above the river. The 
reservoir would have a storage capacity of 6,460,000 acre-feet, includ 
ne 5.460.000 acre-feet of active capacity. When filled to ¢ apac ity, 
the reservoir would have a surface area of 43.400 acres and would 
extend 65 miles up the Green River and 44 miles up the Yampa River. 

The powerplant at the dam would consist of 4 generating units with 
a total capacity of about 200,000 kilowatts. 

The construction cost of the Echo Park unit is estimated at S176 
million ineluding an appropriate part of the basic transmission system 
but not including recreational development of the Dinosaur National 
Monument estimated to cost $21 million. 

A participating project is defined as any water-consuming project 
which would utilize water of the upper Colorado River system for 
irrigation and require repayment assistance on irrigation costs from 
power revenues of the storage project. 

The following 11 such participatin if projects are recommended for 
initial authorization in the Secretary's supplemental report. 

LaBarge, Wyo. 
Seedskadee, Wyo. 
Lyman, Wyo. 


Silt. Colo. 
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Smith Fork, Colo. 

Paonia, Colo, (including Minnesota unit). 
Florida, Colo. 

Pine River extension, Colorado-New Mexico. 
Emery County, Utah. 

Central Utah (initial phase), Utah. 
Hammond, N. Mex. 

Brief statements on each of the initial participating projects are 
attached for filing with your committee, and further details can be 
found in the supplements to the Colorado River storage project report 
(H. Doe. 364, 83d Cong 


A 12th project, the Eden project in Wyoming, was authorized 


«| SCSS,.). 


1949 and is now under construction. That authorization provided 
that the project be assisted im re payme hit by power revenues from the 
Colorado River storage project. The Eden project is therefore in 


chided in the plan as a participating project. 

The Secretary's sup yplementi ul report also included the Shiprock 
division of the Navaho project, Subseque nt studies show that major 
features of the Navaho project, including the Navaho Reservoir, 
would be used jointly by the two divisions of the project, The Navaho 
Rese ero would als so be used by the potential San Juan-Chama project 
Thus, the Navaho project would be uneconomical ot construction by 
eae and authorization of only the S] Mprock CiVision of the 
project would therefore be unsound. For the information of you 
committee, however, a brief summary on the overall Navaho project 
prepared by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is attached. Further de 
tails On this project Can be found in the feasibility report, Nay ili 
Project, New Mexico, Januarv 1955, compiled by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. , . 


The Colorado River con pact ial TIT (a) apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in eee to the upper basin and lowe1 
basin, respectively, exclusive consumptive use of 714 million acre 
feet per annum. There isa provision in article I1Id of the same com 
a that the States of the upper division (Colorado, oie Mexico, 

Utah, and Wyoming) will not cause the flow re river at Lee Ferry, 


the point of division between the upper and lower kn to be de 
pleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any period of 
10 consecutive years. These are the controlli he and most mniportant 
limitations with respect to water uses In the upper basin although 
there are other provisions in the compact relating to uses and deliveri 

of water. 

Substantial water development in the upper basin is impossible 
without regulation of the uneven flow of the Colorado River. Our 
studies show that without such control only about 58 percent of the 
water apportioned to the upper basin could be used. 

During the past 59 years, the historic annual flow of the Colorado 
River from the upper basin has varied from a high of 22 million acre 
feet in 1907 to less than 5 million acre-feet in 1934. That span of 
vears also presented extended periods of abnormal and subnorma! 
flows, the most impressive being the extremely high flows of the period 
1914 to 1929 with historic annual flows averaging over 16 million acre 
feet and the prolonged 25-year drought following thereafter with his 
toric annual flows averaging only 11.5 million acre-feet. The long- 
time average flow, however, including periods of high runoff and 
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drought, is sufficient to supply the allocated consumptive uses in the 
upper basin in addition to the downstream obligations. The primary 
function of the storage units in the pl in 1s to store water during vears 
of high runoff for release during vears of low runoff. Therefore, these 
cyclic conditions must be recognized in planning future uses of water 
in the upper basin. 

A history of 59 years of river operation may or may not have re 
vealed the full characteristics of the Colorado River. Yet an initial 
development of the magnitude now proposed has the assurance of the 
availability of sufficient water supply. Later stages of development 
would derive additional assurances as time goes on, or, if changes are 
required, time will permit appropriate adjustments in the later stages 
of development. 

Under sound engineering and economic practices it would be im 
practical to completely regulate past historic flows of the river and 
its tributaries and in years of extreme drought conditions the users 
of upper basin water would experience shortages in their supply. In 
analyzing the upper basin’s long-time program for deve loping its ap 
portioned use of 714 million acre-feet per annum, we found that such 
occasional shortages should be within the limits of normal irrigation, 
industrial, and municipal operations. 

The initial storage-project units would provide for a greater amount 
of replacement storage than would be needed to permit the increase 
in consumptive use which would result from the initial development. 
However, these large storage facilities would develop the optimum 
power potential of these sites necessary to meet the demands of the 
region. These large power and storage units would also fit into any 
subsequent phase of the upper basin development which may be author 
ized. 

A start on the required storage facilities in advance of their actual 
need is imperative because of the time element involved in the con 
struction and initial filling of the storage reservoirs. Apportioned 
water not presently consumed in the upper basin would greatly facili- 
tate the initial filling of the reservoirs. 

Through electrical interconnection between Glen Canyon, Echo 
Park and existing powerplants in the lower basin a first filling of the 
storage reservoirs could be attained with no interruption in delivery 
of firm electric energy to existing and potential customers on the 
river's system. 

The time required to initially fill the Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
reservoirs will largely depend upon the amount of runoff in the river. 

Under very favorable runoff conditions the filling period could be less 
than 5 years whereas a much longer period would be necessary under 
extreme drought conditions. In either event, however, dead storage 
levels at Glen Canyon and at Echo Park could be attained during the 
period of construction of the dams, thereby providing the heads nec- 
essary for initial power generation. 

Since the initial participating projects do not require the full ca- 
pacity of Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs for regulatory pur- 
poses, there would be no immediate need to ¢ omple tely fill these reser- 
voirs. Thus the initial filling process can be readily adapted to the 
amount of runoff and downstream demands for water and firm electric 
energy. This initial filling process would not violate the terms of the 
Colorado River compact. 
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Phe total consumptive use of water in the upper basin by all cor 
structed projects, those authorized and projects under construction 
will be approximately 214 million acre-feet, or one-third of the annual 
allotment of 744 million acre-feet to the upper basin. 

The ll participating projects recommended in the Sex retary 


iy) 
plemental report would increase present stream depletion by vi) nea 
tional 400,900 acre-feet annually. Average evaporation from the 
recommended Echo Park and Glen Canyon storage units would 
amount to about 615,000 acre-feet annually. The units and projects 
recommended for authorization would thus involve an inereased use 
of approximately 1 million acre-feet per annum. With accelerated 
development in the future the remainder (4 million acre-feet per an 
num) of the upper basin’s share ot the Colorado River Wale! iv be 
put to beneficial use within the next 75 years. 
Our studies show that the recommended units and projects would 


have no material effect on the quality of water downstream 
With respect to later phases oft development, the plan provick for 


additional gaging and sampling stations to supply data for continued 
analysis and scrutiny as each phase approaches authorization. Our 
analysis of the quality of water at Lee Ferry reveals for the eritical 
period of low flow (1931 to 1947) concentrations of dissolved ili 


averaging 0.78 ton per acre-foot (575 parts per minute), correspond 
ing to uses totaling 244 million acre-feet per annum in the upper basin 

An average concentration ot O85 ton per cre foot (OY) pure pel 
minute) or an increase of about 9) percent is anticipated at Lee Ferr) 


following completion of the recommended Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park storage units and the 11 initial participating projects, with a 


corresponding use then totaling about 315 million acre-feet. With full 
use of the 714 million acre-feet per annum allotment in the upper 
basin, the average concentration of dissolved salts at Lee Ferry is est 
mated at about 1.20 tons per acre-foot (S80 parts per minute). 

Under any of the above conditions, concentrations and type of salt 
are well within the standard range for irrigation water desienated b 
the United States Salinity Laboratory at Riverside, Calif... as cood to 
permissible, and within the range of practical treatment for municipal 
and industrial purposes. 

The total construction cost of the initial units and participating 
projects is estimated at $930 million as summarized in table I. 

This cost includes $7,287,000 for the authorized Eden project now 
nearing completion, $2,035,000 expended on the Paonia project under 
a previous authorization, and $21 million proposed for recreational 
levelopment of the Dinosaur National Monument. This cost is based 
on January 1953 price levels, and if adjusted to October 1954 price 
levels would be reduced by about 1 percent. 

Also included is the cost of a transmission system necessary to de 
liver electrical energy to power market centers in the upper basin 
States and to tie in with the lower basin system. 

If the Federal Government constructs only the interconnecting 
trunkline, with the remainder of the system te be constructed by non 
Federal interests, the estimated Federal construction cost would be 
reduced and the purchase price for project power to those non-Federal 
interests decreased. 
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Costs of the two initial units of the storage project have been allo 
cated to power, irrigation, and recreation. The costs of the partici 
pating projects have been allocated primarily to irrigation. 

Costs allocated to recreation represent only the added cost resulting 
from the inclusion of recreational facilities, The allocation of costs 
nc be subject to further study in connection with preparation of defi 

‘plans. The costs as presently allocated on a preliminary basis are 
eee in table I, 

The re imbursab le construction costs of each unit and participating 
project would be repaid within 50 vears of the time that unit or proj 
ect Is comp yleted, exclusive of authorized dleve lopment periods, Con 
mercial power and muniec Ipal and industrial water sup ply investments 
would be repaid with interest at the voing rate for lone term market 
able securities. Interest-bearing and non-interest-bearing investments 
would be paid concurrently to the extent practicable. Repayment 
of the irrigation investment would be accomplished during a 50-vear 
period with the irrigators paving up to their ability and the balance 
paid by the application of excess power revenues from the storage 
project during the same 50- vear period, 

Exceptions to this are the Paonia and Eden participating projects 
for which spec ial legislati ve provision has already been made, and 
those cases involving Indian lands to which the eee of appro 
priate acts—the Leavitt Act—would be made appli able | v the terms 
ot the bill. 


Tl e cost of the rec reational planning and eonstru tion pro 


Orn of 
T 


the National Park Service in the Dinosaur National Monument woul 
be nonreimbursable, 

Ata 6-mill per | owatt-hnour average hrm power rat . power revel 
es would be sufficient du ho D0 vears of operat on to repar the costs 
II ited tO powe ratthe Ke iO Park al ad Glen ¢ anvon units and cel tra! 
Utah project, with 216 percent interest on the unpaid balance, and 
30 to make substantial paviments on iInrigatiol STS, Thereafter 


power revenues would he sufficient To complete repavinent ot the hon 
nterest ben ing construction Costs allocated fo iwrigation and assigned 
for repayment from power revenues. The actual selling price of 
vel would he established at rates co isiste nt with sound business 


pri ciples “] d would take into account the irrigation costs to he re 


pail from power revenues. 

\ pavout schedule was included in the supplemental report of the 

se( retary illustrating how repayment could be wecomplished with 1 
or power revenues were applied first to the 
repavment ot power costs. The De partme nt now proposes that in 
those instances where repayment of bearing costs, such as power and 
non-interest-bearing costs, such as irrigation, are due concurrently, 
they will be repaid concurrently to the extent practicable. 
\ benefit-cost analysis has been made of each initial storage unit 
1 each initial participating project to Aatenidaten whether or not 
they are justified to the Nation as Federal] developments. This anal 
VSIS compares Federal project costs with tangible project benefits. It 
is used by the Bureau of Reclamation in addition to and apart from 
the repayment analysis. 

The benefit-cost analysis covers the widespread local, regional and 
national henefits whieh are not included in the repayment analysis. 


» D0-vear period, assum 
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Such benelits susceptible lo monetary evaluation are known as ta a 
ble benefits, and are used in the benetit COST COMMPALPISON, Other bene 
fits tol which ho monet: ry Value can be estimated are known nz 1) 
tangible and do not appear in this analysis 

There are three main types of t: angib be IMrigation benefits used 
ie benefit-cost ratio—direct, indirect, and public, 

Direct benefits are the increase in net farm income: madirect benefit 
the increase in profits of businesses handling, processing, and market 
ng farm products, and the merease in the supply of goods and set 

ces. Public irrigation benefits comprise the increase or improve 
ment in settlement mvestment Opportunities andl in COMMUNES facil 
ties and services, 

In ceneral, benefits from power and mui leipal and industrial water 
ire limited to the costs of pros Kling such power and water from the 
most economical alternative sources, 

Flood control, recreational, and fish and wildlife benefits are con 
puted by the ( ‘orps of Knomeers, the National Park service, al d the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, respectively. 

The cost side of the benefit-cost comparison meludes all Federal on 
project costs. These are construction costs, interest costs, and opera 
tion. maintenance and replacement costs. 

The recommended units of the storage project and the participat 
Ing projects collectively and individually would have tangible benefit 
cwreater than costs, 

Ina p lan of this magnitude the authorities and laws under which 
the various features would be « constructed, administered, and operat d 
would normally present serious problems, and certainly would raise 
Grave questions of jurisdiction. 

The plan before you is happily free of such complications. ‘The 
storage project, with its regulatory reservoirs, is of interstate sjomhi 
cance, and each of its units would be so treated. These would be 
constructed, operated, and maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and. as far as water is concerned, would be operated in conformance 
with the Mexican Water Treaty, the Colorado River and upper 
Colorado River basin compacts, The last document includes provi 

ions to cover all the nec essary aspec ts of such oper ition. 

The partic ipating projects are consumptive use projects intrastate 
n character. In the proposed plan these projects would be con 
tructed, operated, and maintained under reclamation law. Water 
rights would therefore be obtained and administered under the water 
code of the State in which the project would be built. The part Iclp if 
ne projects would in general be ope rated and maintained by water 

ers’ organizations after construction. 

The p lan includes the formation of appropriate districts, pre ferably 
of the water conservancy type and subject to Secretary approval, a 
contracting entities to re present project water users In project opera 
tion, repayment, and other matters. 

In addition to the two units of the storage project and 11 participat 
ing projects I have discussed, the bill before you includes the Cro 
Mountain, Curecanti, Flaming Gorge and Navaho units of the storave 
project and the (Grooseberry, San Juan-Chama and Navaho participat 
ing projects. 
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The bill provides that the Curecanti Dam shall be constructed to 
a height which will impound not less than 940,000 acre-feet of water 
or will create a reservoir of such greater capacity as can be obtained 
by a high water line located at 7,520 feet above mean sea level. The 
ad litional units of the stor: age project were covered in the 1950 report 
on the Colorado River storage project and partic ipating projects and 
in the 1953 supplemental report of the Secretary. 

i. of the Curecanti unit for any size reservoir, when a dam 
and powerplant at the Curecanti site are considered alone, indicate that 
power from the site would be more expensive than power from alter 
native sources. Preliminary studies are now in progress of a modified 
p lan of deve lopmen t for this unit. ine ‘luding additional downstream 
power drops dependent on storage regulation at the Curecanti Reser 
voir. A summary statement of reconnaissance data on this modified 
Pp lan is attached. 

As I have previously stated, the Navaho Reservoir is treated as a 
feature of the potential Navaho participating project mentioned below 
rather than as a unit of the storage project. 

Project reports have been prepared on the Gooseberry, San Juan 

Chama and Navaho projects. Reports on the Gooseberry, San Juan- 
Chama and Navaho projects recently prepared by regions 4 and 5 of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Bureau of Indian Affairs, respectively, 
are yet to be circulated to other agencies, States, and local interests 
for review in accordance with the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

The present plan of development, as covered in the report on the 
San Juan-Chama participating project, is a modification of the plan 
presented for this project at the congressional hearings in 1954. 

grief summary statements on the Gooseberry, the modified San 
Juan-Chama and the Navaho participating projects are attached. <A 
summary (table IT), including the units ‘and participating projects 
covered in the Secretary’s supplemental report as well as the addi- 
tional units and participating projects in the bill, is also attached. 

The additional 3 units of the storage project in the bill would have 
a total storage capacity of about 10,080,000 acre-feet and an installed 
hydroelectric generating capacity of 172,000 kilowatts. 

The 3 additional pantie ipating projects would bring into agricul- 
tural production 137,250 acres of new land and pr ovide supplement: al 
water of 245,400 acres of land now irrigated but with an inadequate 
water supply, as well as develop 55,800 acre-feet annually for munici- 
pal and industrial uses. 

They would further deplete the flows of the upper basin by about 
589,000 acre-feet annually. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT ON LA BARGE PROJECT, WYOMING 


Phe potential La Barge project would make a direct flow diversion from 
Green River, a principal tributary of the Colorado River, to provide for the 
irrigation of 7,970 acres of desert lands in Sublette and Lincoln Counties in 
southwestern Wyoming. Only about 300 acres of these lands receive any irriga 

mu Water at the present time. Their meager supply would likely be used on 
other lands outside the project area if the project was constructed. Water fo! 
domestic and stock-watering use on farms in the project area would be taken 
from project canals and from shallow wells that would be developed by the 
water users. 

Project lands would generally be utilized for the support of livestock enter 
prises. Climatically adaptable crops, such as hay, small grain, pasture, and 


some garden crops would be produced. The principal livestock would be dairy 


ows and sheep. Analyses made indicate that an average farm of about 210 
rrigated acres in the project area would provide the farm family with a reason 
ible standard of living, provide employment for the available family labor, and 
permit payment of operation, maintenance, and replacement costs and some pay 
went toward construction costs of project facilities 

Detailed land classification surveys show the project lands to be suitable for 
sustained production of crops under irrigation farming Water supply studie 
bused on records of streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate 
that an adequate irrigation supply of 24,500 acre-feet annually woula be avail 
able for the project from direct flows with permissible shortages in occasional 
drought years. A water right for the project can be obtained under Wyoming 
State law. 

Construction features of the project would include a main diversion and dis 
tribution canal with an initial capacity of 175 second-feet and extending approxi 
mately 40 miles along the west side of Green River, a few short laterais, and 
a few short drains as required. Construction of the main canal and the laterals 
vould require about 2 years. Drains would not be completed until a few years 
ifter application of water to the land so that the extent of works required 
could be determined. <A period of 2 to 8 years would be required to construct the 
project. 

‘Lhis statement is based on the physi al plan of project development presented 
n the Bureau of Reclamation report on the La Barge project, Wyoming, dated 
January 1951, a supplement to the Colorado River Storage project report dated 
December 1950. Results of current January 1953 estimates for this project plan 
are Summarized in the attached project summary tabulation. 





Summary data, La Barge project, Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage: New lands, 7,970 acres. 
Vrincipal agricultural production : 
Hay, pasture and small grain, dairy cows and sheep. 


Water supply : {cre-feet 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversions 24, 300 
Average annual increase in storage yield_- None 
Stream depletion (average annual) 14, 200 


Project works: 
Construction features would include main diversion and distribution canal 
with initial capacity of 175 second-feet and extending approximately 40 
miles along west side of Green River, a few short laterals and a few short 
drains. 
Construction cost and repayment: 


Estimated cost $1, 673, 300 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation 1, 673, 300 
Nonreimbursable allocation None 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users 195, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 1, 178, 300 
Total__- se - 1, 673, 300 

\nnual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 14, 700 
Benefit-cost ratio ‘ a . 4 a 
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STATEMENT ON SEEDSKADER PROJECT, WYOMING 


The potential Seedskadee project would divert water from Green River, a 
principal tributary of the Colorado River, to provide for the irrigation of 60,720 
acres of arable dry lands lying along both sides of the river in Lincoln and 
Sweetwater Counties in southwestern Wyoming Of the total area 51,960 acres 

mild be included in family-sized farm units and 9,030 acres would be used for 
community pasture. Water for domestic and stock watering use in the project 
aren would be obtained from project canals and from shallow wells that would 
he developed by the water users. Fish and wildlife values in the area would 
probably suffer minor damage as a result of project development Recreatior 
values would not be materially affected. 

With project development, the irrigated lands would be utilized primarily for 
the support of livestock enterprises, particularly dairy cows and sheep. Climat 
ically adaptable crops, such as grasses for hay and pasture, small grain, alfalfa, 
and some garden crops would be produced. Analyses made indicate that un 
average farm of about 200 irrigated acres in the Seedskadee area would be re 
quired to provide the farm family with a reasonable standard of living, provide 
employment for the available family labor, and permit payment of operation 
maintenance, and replacement costs of project facilities and some payment toward 
construction costs of project facilities 

Detailed land classification surveys show the project lands to be suitable for 
sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. Water supply studies 
hased on records of stream flows as they have occurred in the past indicate that 
an adequate irrigation supply of 225,800 acre-feet annually would be availabie 
from direct flows for the project with permissible shortages in occasional drought 
vears. A water right for the project can be obtained under Wyoming State law 

Principal construction features of the project would include a diversion dam 
on Green River, a system of main canals and laterals to convey water from the 
diversion dam and distribute it to project lands, two hydraulic driven pumps at 
drops in the distribution canals to lift water to some of the lands, and a few 
miles of artificial drains. 

The Seedskadee diversion dam would consist of a low ogee overflow section 400 
feet long, canal headworks, a sluiceway, and a dike 1,000 feet long. The Seedska 
dee diversion canal would extend along the west side of Green River and would 
convey water from the river to the project lands. It would be 19 miles in length 
and would have an initial capacity of 1,350 second-feet. The diversion canal 
would terminate at a bifurcation structure at the headings of the two main canal 
distribution systems, one serving lands west of the river and the other serving 
ands east of the river. Main canals in the distribution system would total about 
160 miles in length. A lateral system would be constructed to deliver water from 
the main canals to individual farm tracts 

A construction period of about 8 years, including the completion of definite 
plan investigations, would be required to complete all project facilities except the 
drains. Drains would not be completed until several years after application of 
water to the lands so that the actual extent of drainage works required could be 
determined. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Seedskadee project, Wyoming, dated 
November 1950, a supplement to the Colorado River storage project dated 
December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation esti 
mates for this project plan are summarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation. Studies of the upper Green River Basin made subsequent to 1950 
indicate that significant modifications in the project plan may be found desirable 
during the definite planning stage of the inventigation 


Summary data, Secdskadee project, Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage: icres 
New lands (largely public domain) 60, 720 
Supplemental None 

Total 60, 720 


‘Studies in the upper Green River Basin subsequent to 1950 indicate that enlargement 
f the project area and addition of some storage may be found desirable during the definite 
plan investigations of the potential project 
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Principal agricultural production: Hay, pasture, and small grain; dairy coy 


and sheep 


Water supply dcre-fe 
Increase in average annual direct flow diversions a i 225, SOK 
Increase in average annual storage yield wil Non 
Stream depletion (average annual) —..-.-.-----------~-.--- ope, _ 110, 404 


Project works: 
Construction features would include a diversion dam on the Green Rive: 
a system of main canals and laterals, 2 hydraulic driven pumps and a few 
miles of drains. The diversion canal, 19 miles in length, would have a 
initial capacity of 1,350 second-feet. Main canals and laterals in the dis 
tribution system would total about 160 miles in length. 
Cost and repayment: 


Estimated cost $23, 272, OOO 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation 23, 272, OM 
Nonreimbursable allocation ; Nom 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users r . 4, 785, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage projects__ 18, 487, 000 

Total 23, 272, 000 

Annual operation maintenance, and replacement costs 136, 600 
Benefit-cost-ratio 1.46 to 1 


STATEMENT ON LYMAN PROJECT, WYOMING 


The potential Lyman project is contemplated as a means of improving the 

late-season irrigation water supply and thus of bettering agricultural produ 
tion on 40.600 acres of land near the town of Lyman in Bridge Valley, a part 
of the upper Colorado River Basin in southwestern Wyoming. The lands ars 
now irrigated with only a partial supply. 
‘limate in the area, irrigation is necessary for su 
eessful crop production. Only grasses for hay and pasture, alfalfa, and some 
small grains can be produced to any extent as the growth of most other crops 
is precluded by a short growing season and untimely summer frosts that char 
acterize the high 6,500- to 7,000-foot elevations of the project lands. Additional 
late-season irrigation water is needed to increase yields of the forage and grain 
crops to bolster the all-important local livestock industry. Principal livestock 
would be dairy cows and beef cattle. 

The Lyman project would provide late-season irrigation water through con 
struction of a dam and reservoir with 48,000 acre-feet total capacity at the 
Bridger site on Willow Creek to store the spring flood flows of Blacks Fork and 
its tributary, West Fork of Smiths Fork. Surplus flows of these streams, now 
largely used for excessive irrigation in the spring runoff season, would be con 
veyed to the reservoir by 2 feeder canals, 1 diverting from each of the streams 
The water would be retained in the reservoir until needed and then released 
to the Willow Creek Channel. Enlargement of a few miles of this channel and 
construction of three canals to divert from this enlarged channel would provid 
the necessary facilities along with the existing irrigation systems in the area 
to effect the distribution of the water to project lands. The existing canal 
systems would be improved and extended as necessary. Drains would be pro 
vided where necessary to improve the removal of unavoidable waste and excess 
surface waters on the irrigated lands and to protect the lands from accumulations 
of harmful salts. 

Preliminary land classification surveys indicate that project lands would be 
suitable for sustained irrigation farming although detailed surveys will b 
necessary to firmly establish their suitability. Some presently irrigated lands 
that may be found to be nonarable could be abandoned and their water supply 
transferred to readily accessible arable lands now idle. 

Water supply studies, based on records and estimates of streamflows as the) 
have occurred in the past, indicate the project would increase the irrigation sup 
ply from storage by an average of 32,500 acre-feet annually and reduce the pres 
ent average irrigation shortage of 37 percent to an average of 12 percent. A 
water right for the project can be obtained for the project as planned under 


Because of the semiarid 
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Wyoming State law provided the necessary agreements and adjustments in 
water rights can be negotiated with holders of prior natural flow rights in the 
project area, 

A period of 5 or 6 years would be required to complete definite plan investi 
gations and construction of the project facilities excepting the drains. The 
drains would not be completed until a few years after operation of the project 
and the actual extent of drainage required could be determined. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Lyman project, Wyoming, dated 
October 1950, a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated 
December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates for this project plan are summarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation. 

Summary data, Lyman project, Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New lands___~—- ; ; Pcs SS E __ None 
Supplemental __~_- oe Pe ae ee eer een 40. 600 

Total a i i _ 40, 600 


Principal agricultural production: Hay, pasture, and small grain; dairy cows and 
beef cattle. 
Water supply: Acre-feet 


Average annnal increase in direct flow diversion. bee ieee ‘ 0 
Average annual increase in storage yield__-__---_~- sia tia cubs Sousa” 
eo EC ae ee eee en ee eens ee Siieen Biases Gene 


Project works: 
Construction features would include the Bridger Dam and Reservoir with 
total of 48,000 acre-feet capacity ,enlargement of the Willow Creek Channel, 
construction of 3 canals and some drainage facilities. 


Construction cost and repayment : 

Metimated.cost.._...._........... an —-—ia= $20; 564, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation . sees 10, 564, 000 
Nonreimibursabie allocation..._._........................ None 





Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users_____- : j 2, 255, 000 


Power revenues from Colorado River storage project___- 8, 309, 000 
Total__- Sceiciboeea a fe ee et eee _.... 10,564, 000 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement_____---_~~ ae 45, 900 
Benetit-cost ratio- peat ‘ eee et eels 1.01 tol 


STATEMENT ON SILT PROJECT, COLORADO 


The potential Silt project would provide for the full irrigation of 1,900 acres of 
new land and provide supplemental water to 5,400 acres of partially irrigated 
land, all in the vicinity of Rifle and Silt, communities in Garfield County of west 
central Colorado. The lanes are situated in three compact blocks north of the 
Colorado River between Rifle and Elk Creeks, tributaries of the Colorado River. 
The project would also provide some enhancement in fish and wildlife values in 
the area. 

The basic type of agriculture in the area would remain unchanged with 
project development because of climatic and soil conditions. With late-season 
water provided by the project, however, the plantings of row crops would be 
increased somewhat as would the yield of livestock feeds. Alfalfa, small grains, 
sugar beets, and potatoes would continue to be the principal crops grown. Prin 
cipal livestock would be dairy cows, beef cattle and sheep. 

Principal construction features include the Rifle Gap Dam and Reservoir of 
10,000 acre-feet total capacity on Rifle Creek, a small hydraulic turbine and 
direct-connected pump at the dam, reconstruction of 1 presently abandoned ditch, 
rehabilitation of the existing Grass Valley Canal and construction of some 
laterals and drains. Except for minor drainage work, about 3 years would be 
required for construction of project features, including the completion of definite 
plan investigations. 
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Preliminary land classification surveys indicate that the lands would be suit 
able for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. A detailed classi 
fication of the presently unirrigated lands would be required to confirm the de 
gree of their suitability. 

Water supply studies based on records of streamflows as they have occurred in 
the past indicate that an adequate irrigation supply would be available for the 
project from direct flows and storage yield with permissible shortages in 
occasional drought years. A water right for the project can be obtained under 
Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Silt project, Colorado, dated Janu 
ary 1951—a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated 
December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates for this project plan are summarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation. 


Summary data, Silt project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New lands____--~_-_--~ ei a he ee eeeee sien: ED 
Supplemental_______- = lac ns ta ca ai _ 5, 400 

il cee ices tee 


Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grain, sugar beets, potatoes; dairy 
cows, beef cattle and sheep. 


Water supply: Acre-feet 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversion a _ 4, 200 
Average annual increase in storage yield______-__-_--____-__- saints 5, 900 

Total BY salient onde onbead tobe si eae ee ee, 
Stream depletion (average annual)_-.--_-_________________- _ 5,800 


Project works: 

Principal construction features include the Rifle Gap Dam and Reservoir 
with 10,000 acre-feet total capacity, a small hydraulic turbine and direct 
connected pump, reconstruction of abandoned ditch, rehabilitation of an 
existing canal and construction of some laterals and drains. 

Construction cost and repayment: 
PT NN es ar Sa $3, 356, 000 


Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation__ : a . 8, 282, 400 
Nonreimbursable cost allocated to fish and wildlife 73, 600 


Repayment by: 


Irrigation water users__- ; eas ; __ 1,020, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 2, 262, 400 
a re aa es a at ae settee indninas dian: Ue a OO 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs__________- ; 8, 400 
Benefit-cost ratio ea ee et 1.71 to 1 


STATEMENT ON SMITH ForK PROJECT, COLORADO 


The potential Smith Fork project in west central Colorado would regulate 
surplus flows of Iron Creek and the Smith Fork of the Gunnison River, a 
tributary of the upper Colorado River, to increase the irrigation supply for 
8,160 acres of land now partially irrigated and provide a new supply for 2,270 
acres now unirrigated. 

Although an improved irrigation supply would permit new lands to be culti- 
vated and result in better crop yields on presently irrigated lands, the cropping 
program is largely controlled by climatic soil and topographic conditions. Most 
of the acreage would continue to be utilized for the production of livestock 
feeds with hay, small grains, and pasture predominating. Increased feed 
production in the area would result mostly in increased dairy cows with some 
increase aiso in beef cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

Detailed land classification surveys show the project lands to be suitable 
for sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. 
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Water supply studies, based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation supply would be available for 
the project from direct flows and storage water with permissible shortages in 
occasional drought years. A water right for the project can be obtained under 
Colorado State law 

Construction features of the project include a storage dam and reservoir 
with 14,000 acre-feet total capacity at the Crawford site on Iron Creek, the 
Smith Fork diversion dam, the 2.7-mile long Smith Fork feeder canal of 100 


» 
econd-feet, to divert from Smith Fork to Crawford Reservoir, the 6.6-mile Aspen 





canal of 145 second-feet initial capacity to convey water from Crawford Res 
ervoir to part of the project lands and feed existing ditches and 4 small lateral 
canals Existing irrigation facilities in the area would be utilized as fully 
racticable \ period of 3 to 4 vears would be required to complete definite pla 
n gations and construct the project works 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
n the Burean of Reclamation report on the Smith Fork project, Colorado, a 
upplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated December 1950 
Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation estimates for this 
project plan are summarized in the attached project summary tabulation 


Summary data, Smith Fork project, Colorado 





Irrigation acreage { 
New lands 2 270 
Supplemental . 8, 160 

Total 10, 430 

P cipi cultural production: Alfalfa, pasture and grain: dairy cow 

and beef 

Water supply: Acre-fect 
Average annual increase from direct flow diversions and storage 13, 650 
Stream depletion (average annual) 7.500 


Project works: 
The construction features include the Crawford Dam and Reservoir, with 
14,000 acre-feet of total capacity, Smith Fork diversion dam, the 2.7-mile 
long Smith Fork feeder canal of 100 second-feet, 6.6-feet-long Aspen canal of 


145 second-feet and 4 small lateral canals 





Construction cost and repayment : 


Estimated cost ° $3, 367, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to Irrigation 3, 348, 000 
Nonreimbursable cost allocated to Recreation 24, 000 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users 1, 045, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 2, 298, 000 

Total 3, 343, 000 

Annual operation, maintenance and replacement —— 8, 400 
senefit-cost ratio esuteti 1.27 tol 


STATEMENT ON PAONTA PROJECT, COLORADO 


The potential Paonia project would divert water from the North Fork of the 
Gunnison River in the unper Colorado River basin to improve the irrigation 
water supply, and thus the agricultural production, of 17,040 acres of land in 
west-central Colorado. Of these lands 14,830 acres are presently irrigated and 
2.210 acres are arable but not now irrigated. Fish and wildlife values in the 
area would be enhanced and flood damages would be decreased. 

The general type of farming now practiced in the area would be continued 
with project development but the additional irrigation supplies would make 
possible a more intensive crop production. Production of livestock foods and 
fruit, such as apples, peaches, and cherries, would continue to be the major 
erops grown. Principal livestock would be dairy cows and beef cattle 

Under the project plan, the Spring Creek Dam and Reservoir would be con 
structed at a site on Muddy Creek 1 mile about its junction with the North 
Fork River. The reservoir would have a capacity of 18.000 acre-feet, of which 
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11,000 acre-feet would be active and 7,000 acre-feet would be reserved for sedi 


ment retention and dead storage. The existing Fire Mountain Canal diverting 
from the North Fork River 5 miles below the Spring Creek Dam would be 
enlarged and extended The enlarged canal would be capable of diverting a 
nereased amount of natural streamflow during the early irrigation season 

in the late season its supply would be supplemented by water released from the 
reservoir. In this manner the irrigation water supply for lands under the Fire 
Mountain Canal would be improved and through its extension the canal would 


also serve lands on Rogers Mesa that heretofore have been irrigated fron 
Leroux Creek, a tributary of the North Fork River. The Leroux Creek wate 
thus released from Rogers Mesa would be diverted into the higher Overland 
Canal, which would be improved and enlarged for this purpose, and used to 
augment the present irrigation supply for lands on Redlands Mesa. Beginning 
at a point on the Fire Mountain Canal 9 miles below its head, the Minnesota 
siphon would be constructed to convey part of the water southward 12,000 feet 
across the North Fork River to the existing Minnesota Canal. 

Water supply studies based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past indicate that with project development the irrigation supply for 
project lands would be increased by 18,500 acre-feet annually from direct flows 
and storage yield. The increase in stream depletion attributable to the develop 
ment is estimated at an average of 9,000 acre-feet annually. 

Land classification surveys indicate that the lands would be suitable for 
sustained crop production under irrigation farming. Some further detailed 
classification would be required to confirm the suitability of all the lands, par 
ticularly in the Leroux Creek and Minnesota areas. 

The project, exclusive of the Minnesota unit, was authorized, under a mod 
fication of the above-described plan, by act of Congress on June 25, 1947. En 
largement and extension of the Fire Mountain Canal has been essentially con 
pleted under this authorization. Reauthorization of the project, under the 
revised plan described above, was recommended in the Bureau of Reclamation 
report on the “Paonia project, Colorado” dated February 1951, a supplement to 
the Colorado River storage project report dated December 1950. 

Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation estimates for the 
physical plan of the project as covered in the Paonia project report of February 
1951 are summarized in the attached project summary tabulation. 


Summary data, Paonia project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: {eres 
New iande._........ ioceeesneec lias ite ee 2, 210 
Supplementa] —_--~- eee — _ z _ 14, 880 

PERE csi ince reacties iota i Bai 5 _ 17, 040 

Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grain, apples, peaches, dairy cows, 

and beef cattle. 


Water supply: Aere-fee 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversions_- ; 7,500 
Average annual increase in storage yield_ ° wee 11, O00 

Total ee i a ire OL ees ee 18, 500 
Stream depletion (average annual) 9, O00 


Project works: 
The construction features include the Spring Creek Dam and Reservoi: 
with 18,000 acre-feet total capacity, enlargement and extension of the Fire 
Mountain and Overland Canals and the Minnesota siphon. The enlargement 
and extension of the Fire Mountain Canal is essentially completed unde 
prior project authorization. 
Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated cost—-_-~-- ma . ; $6, 944, O00 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation 6, 791, 600 


Nonreimbursable cost allocted to: 


Flood control__-_- / aa 2 ee : 74, 100 
Fish and wildlife______-- moots ie eee TO, SOU 
Recreation____-- aise eee ; ean 7, 500 


Total . BE es a ast 152, 400 
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Summary data, Paonia project, Colorado—Continued 


Construction cost and repayment—Continued 
Repayment by: 


Irrigation water users’ io wi ; Ss _ 2,414, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 4, 377, 600 

Total mi i 7 ie cance chabi Se 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs.__.- ~~~ 11, 100 
Benefit-cost ratio = 1.6 to 1 


1 Based on 68-year repayment period as provided under project authorizing act of 1947 


STATEMENT ON FLORIDA PROJECT, COLORADO 

The potential Florida project is planned primarily to supply irrigation water 
to, and thus increase the agricultural production on, 18,950 acres of Florida 
Mesa and Florida River Valley lands in the upper Colorado River basin in 
southwestern Colorado. The lands inelude 12,650 acres presently irrigated 
with only a partial supply and 6,300 acres presently not irrigated. Approxi 
mately 1,000 acres of the land, including 100 acres partially irrigated and 900 
acres now unirrigated, are owned by Indians. In addition to irrigation values, 
the project would provide some enhancement in fish and wildlife values in the 
area and affect some decrease in flood damages along Florida River. 

With project development, the irrigated lands would be utilized largely for 
the support of livestock enterprises as now practiced in the area. Climatically 
adaptable crops, such as small grains, alfalfa, hay, pasture, and some pinto beans, 
potatoes, apples, vegetables, and berries, would be produced. Analyses made 
indicate that a family-size farm would provide the farm family with a reasonable 
standard of living. provide employnwent for the available labor, and permit pay 
ment of operation, maintenance, and replacement costs of project facilities and 
some pay ment toward the const ruction eosts of project facilities. 

Preliminary lard classification surveys indicate that project lands would be 
suitable for sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. Detailed 
land classification would be required to confirm the suitability of all the lands 

Water supply studies based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past indicate that an adequate irrigation supply would be available for 
the project with permissible shortages in occasional drought years. The increase 
in irrigation supply would average 23,200 acre-feet annually including 6,900 
acre-feet of direct flows and 16.300 acre-feet of storage water. Water rights for 
the project could be obtained under Colorado State law. 

Construction features of the project would include the Lemon Dam and Reser 
voir with a total capacity of 23,300 acre-feet to store water on Florida River, 
construction of a new diversion dam on Florida River at the head of the existing 
Florida Farmers ditch, enlargement and extension of the existing Florida Farmers 
ditch diverting from Florida River, and some distribution and drainage facilities 
Water would be released from the reservoir as needed and conveyed in the 
natural river channel to heads of various downstrean! canals and ditches that 
would divert the flow for distribution to project lands. A 38- to 4-year period 
would be required to complete construction of the project. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Florida project, Colorado, dated 
Jannary 1951, a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated 
December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) Burean of Reclamation 
estimates for this project plan are sumarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation 

Summary data, Florida project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage 


Indian Non-Indian Total 


New 900 5, 400 6, 300 
nental 100 12. 550 12. 650 


Total 1,000 17. @50 18. 950 





Ween 
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Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grains, dairy cows, and beet 
Water supply: { ee 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversions 6. 00) 
Average annual increase in storage yield 16, 300 
Total 2 0K) 
Stream depletion (annual average) 1. 900 


Project works: 

Construction features include Lemon Dam and Reservoir with a total 
capacity of 25,300 acre-feet, a diversion dam on Florida River, enlargement 
and extension of existing Florida Farmers ditch, and some distributic 
laterals and drains 

Construction costs and repayment 
Estimated cost SG. O41. 500 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 6, 508, 600 


Nonreimbursable allocation to 


Fish and wildlife ~ON TOO 
Flood control perc) iH) 
Total HAT. SOM 


Repayment by 
Irrigation 


Non-Indian lands 1. 585. 500 

Indian lands 16. OOO 

Total 1.711. 500 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 1, TH2, 100 

Total G. 53. GOO 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 1. GOO 
Benefit-cost ratio 14 to 1 


STATEMENT ON PINE RIVER ProsEcT EXTENSION, COLORADO AND New M 


The potential Pine River project extension would provide distribution cana 
to deliver water made available by the existing Pine River project to irrigate 
15,150 acres of land now unirrigated in southwestern Colorado and north 
western New Mexico. Of this acreage 1,940 acres are within the boundaries of 
the existing Pine River Indian irrigation project. 

The Pine River project, consisting of Vallecito Dam and Reservoir of 126,280 
cre-feet active capacity on Pine River, was authorized for construction in 192 
to provide storage water for 69,000 acres and was substantially completed 
ind placed in operation by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1941 About halt 
the lands to be served were under canals and partially irrigated at the time of 

mstruction and now receive supplemental water from Vallecito Reservoir 

he remaining lands had no distribution facilities at the time of construction 
Facilities for these lands were not included as part of the original project as it 


vas thought that the works required were relatively minor and could be unde 
aken by the water users with private capital The required works proved 
ostly, however, that they have not been privately constructed As a re 


inal systems for the lands that can be economically developed at the present 
ime are planned for Federal construction as the Pine River project extension 

With development of the extension the irrigated lands would be utilized largely 
rr the support of livestock enterprises as now practiced in the general locali 
Major crops that would be produced on the extension lands are hay and small 
zrains with some potatoes, pinto beans, and early maturing vegetables, and ber 
ries also grown Principal livestock would be dairy cows and beef cattle 

The project extension would consist of the enlargement and extension 
eight major canals and ditches diverting from Pine River, the construction of 
one new diversion dam on Pine River, and the construction of a number of 
small distribution laterals. Over half the extension lands would be served 
by enlargement and extension of the existing King consolidated canal and con 
struction of a new diversion dam at the head of this canal. The other cana 
ind ditches to be enlarged and extended include the Pine River canal and the 
Myers-Asher, Bennet and Myers, Bear Creek, and Pine River, Sullivan, Shrodet 
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extension, and Thompson Epperson ditches. A period of 3 to 4 years would 
be required to complete definite plan investigations and construction of the ex 
tension works. 

Preliminary land classification surveys indicate the extension lands to be 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. <A detailed 
lassification is necessary to confirm the suitability of all the lands 

Water-supply studies, based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
n the past, indicate that an adequate water supply would be available for the 
levelopment from direct flows and storage water from the existing Vallecito 
Reservoir. A water right for the project can be obtained under Colorado and 
New Mexico State laws. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in 
the report on Pine River project extension, Colorado and New Mexico, dated 
January 1951—a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated 
December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates for this development plan are summarized in the attached project 
summary tabulation. 


Summary data, Pine River project eatension, Colorado-New Mearico 


Irrigated acreage: 


New lands 
Indian 1, 940 1, 940 
Non-Indian 12, 580 630 13, 210 
Total 14, 520 630 15, 150 


Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grains, dairy cows and beef 


4cre-feet 


Water supply: 


Average annual increase in direct-flow diversions 31, 550 
Average annual increase in storage yield 13, 900 
Total : 145, 450 


Storage at existing Vallecito Reservoir of 126,280 acre-feet active capacity 
of which some 20 to 25 percent of such capacity would be available to the 
Pine River project extension lands. 


Stream depletion (average annual) : Acre-feet 
Colorado 27, 200 
New Mexico 1. 106 

Total 28. 300) 


Project works: 
New construction features include enlargement and extension of eight 
canals and ditches, a diversion dam, and a number of distribution lateralis 
Construction cost and repayment : 
Estimated cost $5, 027, 000 


Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 5, O27, 000 


Nonreimbursable cost allocation None 


Repayment by 
Irrigation 


Indian lands 262, 000 

Non- Indian lands 1, 783, 000 

Subtotal 2, 045, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 2 G82, 000 

Total 5, 027, 000 

\nnual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 18, 950 
Benefit-cost ratio 2.2to1 


Return flow of 4,250 acre-feet would also be diverted. making a total diversion of water 


extension lands of 49.700 acre-feet 
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COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT id 


STATEMENT ON EMERY Country Progecr, UTAH 


The potential Emery County project is planned primarily to improve the irri 
gation water supply and thus better the agricultural production of 24,080 acre 


SS 











of land in Emery County in east-central Utah ne the towns of Huntingtor 
Castle Dale, and Orangeville. The project is in the Green River Basin, a 
of the upper Colorado River Basin 
The general type of farming now practice in the area would be contir 
with project development. Agriculture would continue to center aroun i 
livestock industry with more than 90 percent of the irrigated area producil 
hay and grains. The increased production in livesto« Cand uld pert 
creased produ tion on the farm of beef hee} prarl nd dairy produet 
Principal construction features of the proje do be Jur Vu I) 
and Reservoir, with a total capacity of 57.000 re-feet, t tore water on ¢ 
nwood Cree k, the Swasey <diver mi ¢ 1 4 l ( i ¢ eel ly le ’ 
stream from Joes Valley, and the 17 ile Cottonwood Cree Ehunti bn 
| with an initial capacity of 250 second-feet, hi reline } ~ sey ci rsi 
Some canal laterals and drains would be constructed ting irrigat 
ties in the area would be utilized as fully praet \ Rect { | 
ould be provided at the Joes Valley Reservo V4 ruction pet j 
irs, including completio f ake te pl: ive giati mld be required 
complete construction of the project 
| The project would make available an avernge of 3140 re-feet of 
| nually for 24,080 acres of land in Emery County, including 20450 acres 1 rr 
rated with only a partial supply and 3,630 eS 1 irrigated In 
ion, about 1.000 acre-feet of late-season wate nt ill We ld be made a 
by exchange for transmountain diversion to lands in the Bonneville Basin 
| partially irrigated by the Ephraim and S y City divisions of the ex ng 
Sanpete project Recreational and scenic attraction it Joes Valle R 
ite would be developed as planned by the Nat il dark & ice 
\ preli j _' land classification Wmrve, ili tes that the project lepryal 
} suitable for sustained production of crops under irrigation fat ! 
\ detailed classification would be necessary to contirm the suitability of the 
| lands 
Water-supply studies, based on records of streamflow is they have occurred 
| n the past, indieate that an adequate irrigation supply would be available f 
| the project with permissible shortages in occasional drought year Water 
rights for the project can be obtained under Uta law 
This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Emery County project, Utah, dated 
February 1951, a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report dated 
December 1950 Results of eurrent (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates for this project plan are summarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation 
Summary data, Emery County project, Utah 
Irrigated acreage 
New land 5, 630 
Supplemental 20, 450 
Total 94 O80 
| Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grain, peaches, vegetables, dairy cows 
| beef cattle, and sheep 


| Water supply : icre-feet 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversions 
Average annual increase in storage yield 





Total 32, 400 
Stream depletion (average annual) 
Project works: 
Joes Valley Dam and Reservoir, with a total capacity of 57,000 acre-feet 
a diversion dam, the 17-mile Cottonwood Creek-Huntington Canal with 250 
second-feet initial capacity, and some canal laterals and drains are the prin 
eipal construction features 
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Summary data, Emery County project, Utah—Continued 


Construction cost and repayment: 





Estimated cost pe aes aa __ $9, 865, 500 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation___- Jin Jt. VE eee 
Nonreimbursable cost allocated to recreation___ _ eet 229, 000 

Repayment by : 

Irrigation water users aes 3, 715, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River storage project_—_-- 5, 921, 500 
Total ; ; Ae ele ae 9, 636, 500 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs: 
Irrigation siete acs a 21, S70 
Recreation : sii ‘ 15, 110 
Total ahaa tt die 36, 980 
3enefit-cost ratio ; fm 1.38 to 1 


STATEMENT ON CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT, UTAH 


The potential central Utah project would provide for the multiple-purpose 
use in Utah of water tributary to the Colorado River. Under the general plan 
of development, streams draining the southern slope of the Uinta Mountains in 
the Uinta Basin in northeastern Utah would be intercepted and conveyed west- 
erly by gravity flow through the Wasatch Mountains to the Bonneville Basin. 
The water would be collected by an aqueduct leading to a storage reservoir high 
in the Wasatch Mountains. From the reservoir the water would drop through a 
series of hydroelectric powerplants before being used for irrigation, municipal, 
and industrial purposes. Replacement water and water for additional develop 
ment in the Uinta Basin would be provided by a major diversion from the Green 
River and by smaller developments on local streams. 

The project would serve an area along the eastern border of the Bonneville 

sasin. This area, the most highly developed region in Utah, includes the com- 
munities of Salt Lake City, Provo, Heber, Spanish Fork, Payson, Nephi, Rich 
field, Delta, and Fillmore. The flow of small local streams, practically the only 
source of water, falls far short of irrigation requirements. 

In contrast to the Bonneville Basin, the Uinta Basin has abundant water re- 
sources as compared with the land resources. Streams flowing south from the 
Uinta Mountains—the Duchesne River and its major tributaries, together with 
Ashley Creek and Brush Creek—produce more than ample water for irrigation. 

The project is of such magnitude it has been planned in two parts—the initial 
phase, a unified portion that could be developed and operate independently, and 
the ultimate phase. The two phases combined made up the comprehensive plan 
Detailed investigations haye been made only on the initial phase. 


INITIAL PHASE OF PROJECT 


In the initial phase of the project only Rock Creek and Uinta Mountain 
streams west of Rock Creek would be diverted into the Bonneville Basin where 
development would be limited to areas between Salt Lake City and Nephi. In- 
itial phase development in the Uinta Basin would include the Jensen, Vernal, 
Upalco, and Duchesne River areas. 

The initial phase of the project would provide for the irrigation of 28,540 

acres of new land and 131,800 acres now irrigated but in need of more water. 
Full seasonal regulation would be provided for 42,600 acres of land in the Du- 
chesne River area, more than half of which is owned by Indians or has been 
acquired from them. Forty-eight thousand, eight hundred acre-feet of water 
would be provided annually for municipal, industrial, and other miscellaneous 
uses. Powerplants with an installed capacity of 61,000 kilowatts would generate 
aproximately 373 million kolowatt-hours of electric energy annually. Aproxi 
mately 2.2 million kilowatt-hours of energy would be required by the preject for 
irrigation and drainage pumping. Central Utah project powerplants would be 
interconnected with plants of the Colorado River storage project. 

Preliminary land-classification surveys of the project lands indicate that they 
would be suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. 
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Phe potential Strawberry aqueduct would intercept flows of Rock Creek, Hades 





Creek, Wolf Creek, We Fork of the Duchesne River, Currant Creek, Layou 
Creek, and Water Hollow Reservoirs to reg ite inflow to the aqueduct would 
provided on Rock Creek (upper Stillwater), West Fork of the Duchesne River 

\ nd Curriunt Cree ( rrint Creek ) 

The existing Strawberry Reservoir, terminus of the Strawberry aqueduct 

) ! ‘ reer ough construction of the Soldier Creek Dam 

Phe ¢ ! et nl rom the Strawhbe1 Reservoir would be enlarged 

‘ Vv the t f { l be const l the Old West powerplant, Sixt 
Vate e 1 k powerplant, Tanner powerplant, Monks Hollow Dat 

\\ | ed ! id ! r Santaquin, and the Castil 
{ The Mor vephi Cana id be constructed from York Ridge t 
Si Cres near N i ihe Mona Re rvoir ould be enlarged, the Elbe 
‘ ‘ ! | ( \ De ¢ ged to distribu 
\ Rese 
I Rive | rise uld require Bates Dam « 
ik lle e ¢ mi | e Hobble Creek, the West Valley Can: 
l I’ ob l d and drained and the upper 
f er hie ates R rvoil id numerous small storag 
ery i ‘ ) ! ! Rive mld b mad o provide supplement 
reas in the ! Krancis and Heber City The Wallsburg a 
( ed by cl y Hlobt Reservoil A dam would 
‘ reatil R Knoll | e for re tion and fi and wildlif 
poses 
\ a \ ( 1 { ad xprrnnded rrigat 
( us | sASin ! ad { 1 Reser ron the 
! ! 1 Stat nk I \ ry River \ 

I ier li Tt ! ! ( ‘ the | ReSservoill ffstream fro 
I e Fork River, the S laker Re vi t] eed nal from Ashley Cree 
ind e Tyzack Reset ron Brush Creel | 

( struction of me 1 listribution later 1 drains would be require 
vhere existing facilities are not adequate to serve the area and where new land 

e developed. 

Necessa distribution and treatmet cilities f municipal and industi 
vater within the communities would be constructed and financed by local inten 

nsmission lines for delivery of project power mld be con ucted to Sa 
Lake City on the north and to Manti on the south 
Facilities would be constructed for development of fish and wildlife, recre: 


and forest resources in general as recommended. 

eatures would be constructed in an orderly sequence and as water became 
vailable irrigation development would be undertaken at different times in 13 

as or blocks, extending over a 13-year period, municipal and industrial water 
ould be supplied in 3 different areas with construction extending over a 7-year 

od and construction of the 4 hydroelectric plants would require 8 years 
before reaching full production, 

Che operation of various existing facilities would require modification for cor 
elation with the construction and operation of works planned for the centra 
tah project. Among the principal features in the Bonneville Basin affected 

would be the Strawberry Reservoir outlet tunnel, canals, and powerplants of the 
Strawberry Valley project; Deer Creek Reservoir, Provo Reservoir Canal, and 
Salt Lake aqueduct of the Provo River project; Utah Lake; and Mono Reservoi! 
Principal faciliti in the Uinta Basin similarly affected would include Straw 
berry Reservoir of the Strawberry Valley project, Moon Lake and Midview Re 








i 

servoirs and canals of the Moon Lake project, works of the Uinta Indian irriga 
ion project, and various other structures on the Duchesne River, Ashley Creek, 
ind Brush Creek systems. There would be a minor effect on some public and 
private power facilities in both basins 

This statement on the central Utah project, except as otherwise noted in the 
following paragraphs, is hased on the physical plan of development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on Central Utah Project, Utah, dated 
February 1951, a supplement to the Colorado River Storage project report dated 
December 1950. Significant modifications may be found in the project plan dur 
ng the definite planning stage of the investigation. 





COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJEC 
Since preparation of the 1951 report, the 
unty have constructed a municipal water 

herefore be excluded from the project. As a 


communities im 


ibout 2,300 acre-feet of Upalco Reservoir water is considered 
upply to 2,300 additional acres of land in the Upaleo area 
ater supply studies for lands in the Duchesne River area 
wned—shows that 4,070 acres of “white lands” formerly cons 
eplacement water would receive supplemental water insteas 
these revisions in plan are incorporated in the 
hown on page 6. 

Results of current (January 1953) estimates 


\ 


S| 


eustern Duchesne 


pipeline and th 
result of eliminating the p 


results of curre: 


as al 
rel! 
Drie 

élere 


i shown ol ! 
summary data sheets. 
Sunaru data, Central lt tah projec tial phase, 
Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental] 
Total 
Principal agricultural production 
Alfalfa, grain, fruit, vegetables, sugar beets, tomatoes, da 
cattle, and sheep. 
Water supply: Average annual increase in supply (acre-feet ) 
etur fl W 
rage yield 
Subtotal 
ipa' and t il 
Direct flow 
“tor ( 44 
Subtotal W 
t sumn 
Direct flow 
turn fl j Ivage 
tor ld 
Total 
im depletion (Colorado River i]. SI 
Water supplied by direct flow 
Project works 
The principal preject features would it e construction of 
long Strawberry aqueduct along the south slope of the Ui 
intercepting Uinta Basin streams as far east as Rock Cree! 
the Strawberry Reservoir through construction of the So'ld'« 
an enlargement of the Strawberry Reservoir tine f power} 


combined generating capacity of 61,000 kilowatts, numerou 


cluding 5 with capacities over 80,000 acre-feet 
Total Capacity 


Starvation Reservoir 
Upper Stillwater Reservoir 
Strawberry Reservoir 
Stanaker Reservoir 

Bates Reservoir 


supplen 


hement 


peline 
I 


wit 
eral 


of the 
Wh ‘ 


C1rVinis 


f 


160. OOO 


1. 500 


1. 370. OOO 


.7, OOO 
>. OOO 
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Summary data, Central Utah project initial phase, Utah—Continued 


Project works—Continued 
Aqueducts (including the 28.4-mile long Wasatch), and canals and dis 
tribution systems as necessary to deliver and utilize the increased wate1 
supply Drainage would be provided when necessary. 


Construction cost and repayment-initial phase: 


Estimated cost $231, 044, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to 
[Irrigation 127, 354, 000 
Powe! ‘ 46, 699, 000 
Municip nd industrial water - 45, 500, 000 
Ultimate deve opment 5, 500, OOO 
otal 225, 053, 000 
\ ‘ al t allocat | ’ 
Flood contro ve =~ 3, 113, 000 
Recreation 2, 830, 000 
Forest r irce deve opment : 48, OOO 
i 5, 991, 000 
Re eT ot ¢ irsable cos \ 
Ty 2A n <« t 
1 water users 15, 191, 000 
From central Utah project power revenue ' 27, 838, 000 
[ m Colorado River storage project power 
revenues * 84, 325, 000 
Total 127, 354, 000 
Pow ‘ ts from project power revenues 16, 699, OOO 
Municipal and industrial water costs by users 45, 500, 000 
Total repayment . 219, 553, O06 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 
Irrigation ae 253, 930 
Power__ 445, 900 
Municipal and industrial water . aris 69, 160 
Total_ . ; 768, 990 
Benefit-cost ratio ti eat 1.23 to 1 


‘Available from net power revenues from central Utah project powerplants over a 
17-year period following payment of CUP power costs but prior to the end of the 50-year 
repayment period on the last irrigation block 

*A 1-mill tax under the Utah Water Conservancy Act could appreciably reduce this 
imount 





THE COMPREILENSIVE PLAN 


When fully developed the Central Utah project would provide a full irriga 
ion water supply for 200,000 acres of new land, a supplemental supply for 
239,900 acres now inadequately irrigated, and 48,800 acre-feet of water to meet 
foreseeable demands for municipal, industrial, and other miscellaneuos purposes 
Project powerplants would have an installed capacity of 249,000 kilowatts and 
generate almost 1.2 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy annually. Addi 
tional power potentialities exist and will be evaluated as the investigations 
progress 

The flow of all important streams on the south slope of the Uinta Moun 
tains would be intercepted by the potential 110-mile aqueduct and conveyed to 
the Strawberry Reservoir. The flow of Carter Creek on the Uintas’ northern 
slope would be brought to the southern slope. The western 36.8 miles of the 
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wqueduct, extending from Rock Creek to the Strawberry Reservoir, wou 

ist of two parallel bores 

Water would be released from the Strawberry Reservoir to the Bonneville 
Basin through two tunnels. In its 12-mile descent to the Bonneville Ba t| 
i drop of about 2,600 feet, the water, including the water of the existing Str 
berry Valley project, would pass through a series of hydroelectric powerplar 
and then would be divided, part continuing to the south and part being diverted 
to the north. 











| During the trrigation season the water continuing south would be 
for irrigation and other purposes in areas as far uth ! ‘ Lu 
nonirrigation season water used through the powerplants and continuit 
would be stored in the Iver Reservoir for irrigation of the lands in the 
if Fillmore. Water of the Sevier River could be stored in existing reservoir 
exchange and used for irrigation of lands along the upper reaches of 1 
principally near Richfield and on the lower reaches near Delta 
Water diverted during the irrigation se n to the north w | 
irrigation and other purposes in the area from Santaqu { ; ‘ 
partially served by the Strawberry Valley ect 1) he J 
senson releases would flow down Spat Kork Ri t » Lal ( 
| Provo River water stored in the potential Bates Reset the It i 
nd the potential Hobble Creek Reservoir, a ft ) ry Proj { ite ‘ 
| n Bates and Wallsburg Reservoir would be 
lustrinl purposes in the Heber-Fran Wallsbur re ! 
t Lake City region as well as the western part e Jor n ! 
Where practicable the roject reservoill \\ do imp id ite ! 
nd fish and wildlife purposes, thus prov ipa ' oO ! tion for 
ges to these purposes 
like would be constructed across the uth of V1 ! 
ts Lake, and the bay drained, reducing }) n and 
40 acres of land The diking of Goshen Bay « i th Lake, autl 
; part of the Provo River project but not yet un en, Would pet he 
26,000 acres of Utah Lake to be drained, reducing the average annua 
tion by 60,000 acre-feet 
\ 7-mile section of the Jordan River channel be een Utah Lake 
Narrows would be enlar The channel improvement wa iut 
part of the Provo River project Improvement f the river channe 
Jordan Narrows to Great Salt Lake is being invest ited by the Cory 
vineers 
in order to replace water now used ip the Uinta Basi il 


ind to provide additional water for further development. \ hin 


ater would be diverted from the Flaming Gorge Reservoir that 


structed on the Green River as a feature of the Colorado River storage jn t 
Under an alternative plan of development Green River \ er could | ‘ 
to the Uinta Basin from Echo Park Reservoir mother potential feature 
the Colorado River storage project and would be pumped an average | 


170 feet. 
Project powerplants and transmission systems would be interconnected 


he system proposed for transmission of electric energy produced by plants of 
the Colorado River storage project 
Rights to flows of Uinta Basin streams have been acquired by both hite 
ttlers and Indians. The Central Utah project would large! ntrol the | 
Basin’s surplus waters Much of the water would be exported, but that nee 
or further development in the Uinta Basin would be provided dire from the 
Green River 
Annual depletions to the Colorado River at the sites of use are expected to 


verage 800,600 acre-feet, or one-half of the water available to Utah under the 
erms of the upper Colorado River Basin compact 
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STATEMENT ON HAMMOND PROJECT, NEW Mexico 


The potential Hammond project would divert waters of San Juan River to 
provide an irrigation supply for 5,670 acres of arable land now unirrigated 
The lands lie along the south side of the river in a narrow 20-mile strip opposite 
the towns of Blanco, Bloomfield, and Farmington, in northwestern New Mexico 

The principal crops that would be grown on the lands with project develop 
ment would be alfalfa, apples, corn, beans, and barley Most of the farms are 
of the fruit-crop and dairy-field crop types 

Preliminary land classification surveys indicate that the lands would be suit 
able for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. A detailed clas 
fication would be necessary to confirm the suitability of all the lands 

Water supply studies, based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation supply of R400 ‘nere-feet ar 
nually would be available for the project from direct flows with permissible 
shortages occurring in occasional drought years. A water right for the project 
can be obtained under New Mexico State law 

Project works would include the Hammond diversion dam on San Juan River, 
a 28-mile mail gravity canal, a hydraulic turbine-driven pumping plant, the 
Kast Highline lateral, the West Highline lateral, minor distribution ditches. 
and a drainage system. <A period of about 2 or 3 years would be required to com 
plete definite plan investigations and construction of project works except the 
drains. A few years’ operation of the project would be necessary to determine 
the extent of drainage actually required. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Hammond project, New Mexico, 
dated November 1950, a supplement to the Colorado River storage project report 
duted December 1950. Results of current (January 1953) estimates for this 
project plan are summarized in the attached project summary tabulation 

Studies of the potenial nearby Navajo project subsequent to 1950 indicate that 
it might be found desirable to materially modify the plan for serving the Ham 
mond project lands during the definite plan investigations 


Summary data, Hammond project, New Mexico 
irrigated acreage: New land, 3,670 acres. 


Principal agricultural production: Alfalfa, grains, beans, some fruit; dairy 
cows and sheep. 


Water supply: icre-feet 
Average annual increase in direct flow diversion 18, 400 
\verage annual inerease in storage yield None 
Stream depletion (average annual) 7. 900 


roject works : 
Construction features include Hammond diversion dam on San Juan 
River, a 28-mile 86-second-foot main gravity canal, a small hydraulic tur 
bine-driven pump, distribution laterals, and drains 
Construction cost and repayment : 
Estimated cost 





302, 000 


Reinmburable allocation to irrigation 2 302. 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation None 
Repayment by 

Irrigation water users 870, 000 

Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 1, 932, 000 

Total 2 302, 000 

\nnunl operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 16, 100 
Benefit-cost ratio 28 to 1 
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STATEMENT ON EDEN PROJECT, WYOMING 


When completed the Eden project in southwestern Wyoming will divert water 
from the Big and Little Sandy Creeks in the upper Colorado River Basin to 
irrigate 10,660 acres of arable lands not now irrigated and will replace or other 
wise rehabilitate the major features of the irrigation system that heretofore 
was utilized to irrigate 9,540 acres. 

Climatically adapted crops in the area, such as alfalfa, pasture grasses, and 
small grains, will be produced on the project lands largely in conjunction with 

beef, and farm flocks of sheey 


vestock operations centered around dairy cows, 


and of chickens. 
Construction of the Eden project was originally approved by the President 
m September 18, 1940, as a water conservation and utilization project unde 
the act of August 11, 19389 (538 Stat. 1418). Work on the project was about 
16 percent completed when stopped by order of the War Production Board in 
Completion of the project was subsequently authorized by 
132, Slst Cong., Ist sess.). Construction of the 
advanced with two major 


December 1942. act 
of June 28, 1949 (Public Law 
project under the latter authorization is now well 
features of the project already completed and work currently under way o1 
some of the other project features. The latter act provided for “such modifica 
tion in the physical features as the Secretary of the Interior may find w 

result in greater engineering and economic feasibility Provided, That of the 
onstruction costs of the irrigation features of the project not less than 
$1,500,000 for the project of twenty thousand irrigable acres, or a proportionate 
part thereof based on the actual irrigable area and announced 


vy the Secretary of the Interior upon completion of the project, shall be reim 
Provided fui 


as determined 


bursed by the water users in not to exceed sixty years 
ther, That construction costs of the irrigation features of the project which are 
not hereby made reimbursable by the water users shall be set aside in a special 
wcount against which net revenues derived from the sale of power generated 
it the hydroelectric plants of the Colorado River Storage project in the Upper 
Basin shall be charged when such plants are constructed.” 

The current plan of the project is covered in a definite plan report prepared 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and dated May 1958. Construction features of 
the project include : 

Big Sandy Dam and dikes (now completed) on 


Sandy Reservoir of 39,700 acre-feet total storage capacity 
water from Big Sandy Reservoir 


Big Sandy Creek to forn 


IL 
Means Canal (now completed) to convey 
to the West Side lateral and to the existing Eden Canal 

West Side lateral to serve lands on the west side of Big Sandy Creek 

Eden Creek enlargement and relocation below the terminus of the 
Canal to serve lands east of Big Sandy Creek. 

Little Sandy Canal rehabilitation and extension 
section of the Eden Canal. 

Enlargement of existing lateral system served by Eden Canal to serve bot) 
presently irrigated and new lands under that canal. 


Me “nS 


to connect with the upper 


Project drainage system. 
\ detailed classification survey shows the lands of the project to be suitable 
for sustained crop production under irrigation farming 
have ocecurres 


available for 
I 


Water supply studies, based on records of streamflows as thes 
n the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation supply would be 
the project area from direct flows and storage with permissible shortages 
occasional drought years. 

Project construction costs based on 
$7,287,000. 'The project repayment was established by 
ct of June 28, 1949, as $1,500,000 to be repaid over 
leducted from total project costs leaves $5,787,000 to be repaid from Colorado 

repayment plan 


January 19538 prices are estimated at 


the projec t authorizing 


60 years. This amount 





River storage project net power revenues under the general 
of the latter project and in accordance with the Eden project authorizing ac 
of 1949. 

Data on the project are summarized in the attached tabulation 
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Summary data, BRden project, Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage : eres 
New land _ 10, 660 
Supplemental = aiaietscied . 9, 540 

Total ‘ é / 20, 200 

Principal agricultural production: Hay, pasture, dairy cows, sheep, beef. 

Water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in average annual direct flow diversions 39, 600 
Increase in average annual storage vield ie 3 = _ 20, 400 

Total 60, 000 
Stream depletion (average annual) ; z 32, 400) 


Project works: 

Construction features include the Big Sandy Dam, Dikes, and Reservoir 
with 39,700 acre-feet total storage capacity (now completed), Means Cana 
(now completed) laterals and improvements in existing distribution system 
along with drainage to serve the project area. 

(‘onstruction costs and repayment : 


Estimated cost : 3 ; S7, 287, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation las 7, 287, 000 
Nonreimbursable cost sian : Ee None 
Repayment by: 
Irrigation ’ as 1, 500, 000 
Power revenues from colorado River storage project es 5, T87, 000 


Total : - z aS aaa Nats : , 287, 000 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs_- eas 40, 400 
Benefit-cost ratio__ ; so et ei = ae reas a a a a 


‘Based on 60-year repayment period as provided under project authorizing act of 1945 


“| 


STATEMENT ON CURECANTI UNIT, COLORADO, OF COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
(Moditted plan) 


The Curecanti unit of the Colorado River storage project is located on Gunni 
son River, a tributary of the Colorado River, in west-central Colorado. The 
report of the Colorado River storage project and participating projects of Decem 
ber 1950 included plans for development of the Curecanti and Crystal Reservoirs 
ind powerplants. The Curecanti unit recommended in that report was for a 
reservoir capacity of 2,500,000 acre-feet. The State of Colorado requested that 
the reservoir water surface is limited to elevation 7,520 or a capacity of 940,000 
acre-feet. As a result the committee reports on the bills before the last session of 
the Congress contained the recommendation of the State of Colorado that the 
(urecanti unit be limited accordingly. Since the cost of power produced by the 
smaller dam was somewhat higher than the cost of power produced by alternate 
means, we have endeavored to work out a plan for improving the economic feasi 
bility of this unit 

Reconnaissance studies of a modified plan are now well advanced and indicate 
that a greater and more economical utilization of the power resources on th 
Gunnison River could be made by adding two dams and powerplants between 
the Curecanti and Crystal Reservoir sites. The resulting unit would consist 
of an integrated system of four dams and powerplants. It is planned primarily 
for hydroelectric development and would also provide benefits from flood control] 
recreation, and ultimately from irrigation and other uses dependent upon river 
regulation or replacement storage. The reservoirs would extend some 40 miles 
along a section of the Gunnison River between the town of Gunnison and the 
Black Canyon National Monument but would lie above and outside the boundary 
of the monument. Each of the features included in the unit under the modified 
plan would be dependent for maximum economy upon other features of the unif, 
and each feature would be justified economically for inclusion in the unit. 

The Curecanti Reservoir would be formed by the Blue Mesa Dam. It would be 
the largest and uppermost of the four reservoirs in the system and would provide 
the major portion of the system’s stream regulation. The three downstream res 
ervoirs referred to as the Narrow Gauge, Morrow Point, and Crystal Reservoirs, 

) that order, would be primarily for development of power head with only nomi 
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nal active storage capacities Sufficient active capacity, however, would be pro 
vided at the Morrow Point site for some seasonal regulation of stream inflows 


al 


below Blue Mesa Dam. Small amounts of active capacity would also be necessary 


at the three downstream sites for successive reregulation of releases from up- 
stream reservoirs to permit flexibility of power production in conformance with 
power load patterns Releases from the Crystal Reservoir, the lowest site in 


the system, would be maintained to provide optimum use of water downstream 
for irrigation and other uses in addition to generation of power at the Crystal 
site 

Physical data and estimated reconnaissance construction costs of the principal 


features in the unit are shown belovy : 
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Operation, maintenance, and replacement costs for the unit are estimated at 
a total of $863,000 annually. 

Stream depletion (reservoir evaporation) attributable to development of the 
unit would total approximately 17,000 acre-feet annually. 

An average of approximately 615 million kilowatt-hours of energy deliverable 
to power load centers after allowing for transmission losses would be produced 
annually. Of the total, about 213 million kilowatt hours would be produced at 
he Blue Mesa powerplant. Market studies show that the potential power could 
be marketed within a reasonable period after completion of construction. The 
plan is adaptable to scheduling construction of the dams and powerplants to 
conform in general with growing market conditions. The most practical initial 
construction of the unit would probably include the Blue Mesa Dam (Curecanti 
Reservoir) and powerplant with the other dams and powerplants added later 
consistent with power load growth. 

All of the flows of the Gunnison River would not be controlled by the reser- 
voirs of the unit. Flows of flood magnitude, however, could be reduced and 
much of the flood damage along the river under present conditions would be 
reduced. The Corps of Engineers has tentatively estimated that flood-control 
benefits would amount to $10,000 annually. The National Park Service has 
tentatively estimated that the recreational value of Curecanti Reservoir would 
amount to about $20,000 annually if adequate recreational facilities were pro- 
vided. No evaluation of the recreational potentialities of the other three reser- 
voirs has been made. The Fish and Wildlife Service is presently studying effects 
of the potential development on fish and wildlife values. No monetary appraisal 
has yet been made, but the studies made by the Service to date indicate that 
the development would have an adverse effect on present fish and wildlife values. 
The Service is therefore opposed to the development. 

The following criteria and assumptions were used in the preliminary recon- 
naissance appraisal of the unit: 

(a) Only direct power benefits are considered. 

(b) No allocation of costs is made at this time to river regulation for future 
irrigation and other consumptive uses. 

(c) Costs of the unit and of alternative steam power for comparative pur- 
poses are based on amortizing costs with an interest rate of 2.5 percent over a 
50-year period of analysis. Taxes are not included in the analysis. 

(d) Average firm-energy production deliverable to load centers is based on 
estimated 20-year depleted streamflows for the 1931—44 streamflow conditions 
and estimated power-transmission losses. 

(e) Present worth of the estimated salvage value at the end of 50 years was 
deducted from construction costs in computing the benefit-cost ratio. 
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(f) Delta. Montrose, Grand Junction, Nucla, and Gunnison, Colo., were as 
sumed as power market-load centers for the study 

General results of the reconnaissance appraisal on the above basis for the 
Curecanti Reservoir and Blue Mesa Dam and powerplant alone and for the 
overall Curecanti unit are summarized below. 


Q 
( kil 
B ' 

Although the reconnaissance studies indicate that the Blue Mesa powerpian 
when considered alone would have a benefit-cost: ratio ivghtlyvy greater han 
unity if allowance is made for salvage value, the average cost of energy would 
slightly exceed the cost of alternative steam power On the other hand 
benefit-cost ratio for the overall Curecanti unit would be we over unitv and 


the average cost of energy would be 22 percent less than the cost of alternat 
steam ] Vel 
Detailed studies are necessary to refine the ¢ homie cale of de Op 


and to confirm the present reconhhatssahnce apprasial 


STATEMENT ON GOOSEBERRY Provecr, I ATI 


The potential Gooseberry project would divert water from a headwater tribu 
tary in the Colorado River Basin to improve the irrigation water supply and th 
the agricultural production, of 16,400 acres of arable lands in the Bonne 
Basin in Sanpete County, central Utah. The project would also enchance reers 
ational values for the population in the general vicinity of the project \ small 
net loss would probably result in fish and wildlife values. A net benefit to f 
resource development would result from relocation of roads in connection with 
construction of project storage facilities 

The general type of farming now practiced in the area would be continued 
with project development. Agriculture would continue to center around the live 
stock industry with more than 95 percent of the irrigated area producing alfalfa 
pasture, and small grains for livestock feed. Principal livestock would include 
dairy cows, beef cattle, and sheep 

Under the project plan surplus flows of Gooseberry Creek would be regulated 
at the 17,200 acre-foot capacity reservoir that would be constructed at the Mam 
moth site on the creek and would then be conveyed in the potential 2.4-mile 
Mammoth tunnel through the Colorado-Bonneville Basin Divide to Cottonwood 
Creek. The water would be diverted from Cottonwood Creek into existing cana 
and the potential Gooseberry Highline Canal for conveyance to project land 
The water would be distributed to individual farm tracts by existing laterals 
that would be rehabilitated as necessary as a part of the project development 
Usable return flow would be collected in natural channels that would be cleaned 
and improved as part of the project. Drains would be provided for land with 
high water table and the San Pitch River channel would be improved as nec 
sary to provide an outlet for the drainage system. Boating, camping, and pi 
nicking facilities would be provided at Mammoth Reservoir as recreational fea 
tures of the project. As part of the reservoir construction, 3 miles of forest roads 
and sheep corral would be relocated and 2 miles of connecting roads would be 
constructed. A 3- to 5-vear period would be required to complete construction of 
the project. 

Water-supply studies based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past indicate that with project development the irrigation supply for proj 
ect lands would be increased by an average of 14,000 acre-feet annually including 
11,700 acre-feet of direct diversion of storage water and an increase of 2.300 
acre-feet of usable return flows Water rights for the project can be obtained 
under Utah State law. 
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A preliminary land-classification survey indicates that the project lands would 
be suitable for sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. Detailed 
land classification would be required to confirm the suitability of all the lands 

Results of current (January 1953) Bureau of Reclamation estimates for the 
physical plan of the project, as covered in the Gooseberry project report dated 
January 1953, are summarized in the attached project summary tabulation 


Summary data, Gooseberry project, Utah 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land has 


sae eee waoaeae —_— . = >on 2 = os so = No t 
DURDIEIIGDCOL ...6 ntwnmenmcm eine —aiecedpelagea bs Seapine tadtireains) Oe 
TS cen cass allele ain ocee a ws — amar £6, 200 


Principal agricultural production : Alfalfa, pasture, grain, dairy cows, beef cattle 
and sheep. 


Water supply: icre-feet 
Average annual increase in return flow bie ke 2, 300 
Average annual increase in storage yield__.____-__-__--_-__-__-- 11, 700 

Td catteciminicc ainda i aha ta i a ‘ 14, OOO 


Stream depletion: 12,500 acre-feet. 
Project works: 

The construction features would include the Mammoth Dam and Reservoi: 
with a total capacity of 17,200 acre-feet, the 2.4-mile Mammoth tunnel, the 
Gooseberry Highline Canal, and some rehabilitation of existing canals and 
laterals. 

Construction cost and repayment: 


Estimated cost- Ses pu Masel iciotcaned tins its sdccnestanncll ad aden dias cabbage .... $5, 760, 500 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation.._..______ - Dd, 727, 500 
Nonreimbursable cost allocated to recreation nites a . 33, 000 

Repayment by : 

Irrigation water users___-_-- ; . $2,375, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River stor 
age project a 3, 352, 500 
Total saeco aig We eselanoe dali mic sibaniaeeecmialcsi sus: ae 


\nnual operation and maintenance and replacement costs: 
Nh ah eine, 11, 020 
ec aii esi ec cacneniga ntti ii heel 2, 540 


Total alain 
Benefit-cost ratio_ 


eae Aol ere 13, 560 
sash tetas embebubcetias: Ea ae 
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STATEMENT ON NAVAHO PROJECT, NEw MEXICO 


fhe potential Navaho project (formerly called the Shiprock and South San 


Juan projects) would provide for the irrigation of about 157.250 acres of urable 
dry lands lying along the south side of San Juan River, a principal tributary of 
Colorado River, near the towns of Bloomfield, Farmington, and Shiprock in 


northwestern New Mexico. Of the lands that would be irrigated 109,000 acres are 
located in the Navaho Indian Reservation and 28,250 acres are outside the reset 
vation. All the lands within the reservation and 1,660 acres outside the reserva 
tion are Indian-owned. Remaining lands outside the reservation are public 
owned or privately owned by non-Indians 

The general plan of the project includes the Navaho Dam and Reservoir on 
San Juan River of 1,450,000 acre-feet total capacity (775,000 acre-feet active 
and a main highline canal to divert from the reservoir at a point near the dam 
and at an elevation about 270 feet above the stream bed. This main high line 
canal of 2,630 second-feet Capacity would divert the water to a point about 2 
miles downstream from Navaho Dam where the water would be dropped through 
a direct connected turbine pumping plant to a lower main canal that would extend 
westerly about 120 miles to serve the major portion of the project lands by gravity 
The dropping water would energize the pump to lift a part of the water to serve 
the portion of the project lands inside and outside of the reservation that are 
too high to be served by the gravity diversion. A distribution system would 
extend beyond the pump lift to deliver the pumped water to the high lands \ 
system of drains would be provided as required to prevent seepage of projer 
lands. The Navaho Reservoir would be used jointly by the Navaho and San 
Juan-Chama project. The latter project is a potential transmountain diversion 
to the Rio Grande Basin from the headwaters of the San Juan River 

Planning investigations of the Navaho project have been made jointly by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and region 4 of the Bureau of Reclamation. The proj 
ect is an integral part of the Indian Affairs’ program to bring relief to the Nay 
Indians from their very low family incomes and to make them self-sustaining 

Navaho project lands range from about 5,000 to 6,100 feet in elevation and 
have a semiarid to arid climate with an average frost-free season of about 160 
to 170 days. Annual precipitation averages less than 9 inches with about half 
occurring during the growing season, making irrigation necessary for successful 
crop production. With irrigation, climatic conditions are favorable for growing 


aho 


most field crops, a variety of garden crops, and such fruits as apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, and apricots. Most of the project acreage would be utilized 
for production of livestock feeds with smaller acreages being utilized for fruit 
and garden crops. Principal livestock would be dairy cows and sheep 

Detailed land classification of virtually all the project area show the lands to 
be suitable for sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. Water 
supply studies show that the 137,250-acre project would require an average 
annual irrigation diversion of about 630,000 acre-feet Simulated operation 
studies, based on streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an 
adequate water supply would be available with permissible shortages occurring 
in occasional drought years. The average annual stream depletion that would 
result from the development would be about 341,000 acre-feet. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in the 
January 1955 feasibility report on the Navaho project compiled by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Results of estimates for the project reflecting October 1954 
construction prices are shown in the attached summary tabulation 


Vavaho project, New Mexico, summary data 
Irrigated acreage: 


| 
| 


Navaho Ih = pene 
lian Reser Nonreserva otal 
; tion aa 
vation 
New land, total 109. OOF »® IA) 137. 2% 
mravity 90, 240 2 Si) ” 040 


imp (hydraulic 18, 760 5, 451 14 
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Principal agricultural production : 
Alfalfa, grains, pastures, beans, some fruit and vegetables, dairy cows, 
sheep. 


Water supply: Acre-feet 
Average annual increase in storage and direct flow diversions____ 630, 000 
Stream depletion (average annual)—--.----__------- 341, 000 


Project works: 

Construction features would include Navaho Dam and Reservoir on San 
Juan River, with approximately 1,450,000 acre-feet total capacity (778,000 
acre-feet active), a 29-mile main highline canal to divert from reservoir 
about 270 feet above stream bed at dam, a drop from highline canal to a 
lower main gravity canal extending about 120 miles from the drop, a turbine 
driven pump at the drop to lift water to about 82 percent of project lands, 2 
main canals extending beyond the pump lift, distribution laterals, and 
drains. Reasonably efficient construction of the project would require about 
15 years, except for drains. 


Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated construction cost______~ ae em Re ae 
Reimbursable allocation to: 
Navaho project irrigation______ ...._. $209, 939, 300 
San Juan-Chama project___-__- 800, 000 
: — 739, 300 
Nonreimbursable allocation to: 
Flood control 1, 106, 000 
Recreation._._._...... a itl 192, 000 
-———— — , 298, 000 


Repayment by: 
Navaho project irrigation water users *___ 30, 730, 000 
San Juan-Chama project — ee A 800, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River stor- 


ON AO nasccinebatdonunnckeniienus 179, 209, 300 
739, 300 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs: 
RATION a ise eeererat ee ata 370, 600 
yo a ce 200 
Recreation___-~ oS , : : 65, 000 


| sattahe 435, 800 


1 Includes $192,000 for cost of recreation facilities. 

2 Based on assumption that all Indian-owned lands would repay at same rate as non 
Indian-owned lands, and that repayment on Indian-owned lands would be deferred under 
provisions of act of July 1, 1982 (47 Stat. 564). 


STATEMENT ON SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJECT, COLORADO AND NEW MEXxIco 


The San Juan-Chama project would divert water from the headwaters of the 
San Juan River, a principal tributary of the Colorado River, into the Rio Grande 
Basin for the purposes of providing supplemental water for existing irrigation 
projects and for municipal and industrial uses. Although water for diversion 
would be collected from the tributaries of the San Juan located in both Colorado 
and New Mexico, all of the water would be used in New Mexico in the Rio Grande 
Basin. By exchange the project would also increase the use of water in New 
Mexico in the Canadian River Basin. The present plan provides for the diversion 
of 235,000 acre-feet of Colorado River Basin water annually out of the total 
amount allocated to New Mexico under the provisions of the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact. 

With project development, an adequate supply of excellent quality water 
would be available to satisfy the rapidly growing municipal and industrial re 
quirements of the Albuquerque metropolitan area, the population center of the 
Rio Grande Basin. Water would also be available to supplement the now deficient 
supply for some 225,000 acres of irrigated land in the area and to replace water 
depletions occurring throughout the basin from watershed improvement programs 
and groundwater pumping. In addition, the project would improve the conditions 
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for recreation, fish, and wildlife activities in the Rio Grande Basin, which is the 
center of one of the more important tourist and recreational areas in the country. 

1. Collection and diversion features This system would comprise three reser 
voirs having a total capacity of 190,000 acre-feet located on the West Fork, East 
Fork, and Rio Blanco tributaries of the San Juan River and a feeder canal and 
conduit system to collect and transport the water to the head of Willow Creek in 
the Rio Grande Basin. The conduit system would be about 49 miles in length and 
would have a terminal capacity at the outlet of the tunnel through the Continental 
Divide of 1,000 cubic feet per second. 

2. Regulatory features Heron No. 4 reservoir, having a 400,000 acre-foot 
capacity, located on Willow Creek, a tributary of the Rio Chama, would provide 
the storage required to regulate water releases for irrigation, municipal and 
industrial uses, and replacement of basin depletions. The outlet works of the 
existing El Vado Reservoir, downstream, woud! be enlarged to permit full trans 
missions of anticipated releases from Heron No. 4 reservoir. 

3. Water-use features.—Construction features for irrigation purposes would 
comprise regulatory reservoirs, rehabilitation of distribution systems, and some 
relocation and extension of canals and laterals on existing irrigation projects on 
Rio Grande tributaries. Water for these projects would be made available by 
operation under exchange agreements. Supplemental irrigation water would 
also be furnished the Middle Rio Grande project and the Elephant Butte district 
of the Rio Grande project, utilizing existing distribution facilities. The present 
plan does not include construction features for delivery of municipal and indus 
trial water beyond the regulating reservoir. Such features could be added later 
as part of the project if the local interests desire Federal construction and finance 
ing. No facilities are required to be constructed for delivery of the water to 
replace basin depletions. Construction of project features would be accomplished 
over a period of about 6 years. 

This statement is based on the physical plan contained in a Bureau of Reclama 
tion project report now in the process of completion. The financial data and 
analysis of the project were made in January 1955 and conform to current policy 
and procedure. The project investigations are of adequate degree of detail to 
use in project authorization, with the construction costs based on October 1954 
prices. Preliminary studies of the potentialities of fish and wildlife development 
indicate it may ultimately be desirable to make an allocation of water to this 
purpose. Results of current estimates for the project are included in the attached 
summary tabulation. 


Summary data, San Juan-Chama project, Colorado and New Mexico 





Irrigated acreage: ieres 
New land ‘ ae ices | 
Supplemental land , eee 

Water supply: Allocation of diverted San Juan River water: Acre-feet 
Irrigation s = 179, 200 

Irrigated lands 5 snww 106, 100 


Replacement of Rio Grande Basin depletions oes aim Sy OOO 


Municipal and industrial water : ; ‘ ; 5D, SOO 
Stream depletion (average annual diversion from San Juan River 
Basin ) Fi ae Be cman BO, OOO 
Project works: 

Principal construction features would include 3 reservoirs of 190,000-acre- 
foot total capacity in the headwaters of San Juan River, a 49-mile conduit 
system to collect and divert water from San Juan River Basin to Rio Grande 
sasin, a 400,000-acre-foot reservoir in Rio Grande Basin to regulate San 
Juan River diversions, some additional reservoirs, rehabilitation of dis- 
tribution systems, and some relocation and extension of canals and laterals 
in existing systems on Rio Grande tributaries. 
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Qypary data, Nan Juan Chama proje ct, Colorado and Ve mw Ve rico Continue ad 


Construction cost and repayment: 


Estimated construction cost 1 


$135. 169, OOO 


Reimbursable allocation to: 
Irrigation : 
Irrigated lands 87, 531, OOO 
Replacement of Rio Grande Basin stream 
pletions_-— ; 90, 393, 000 
Municipal and industrial water ; 26, T75, 000 


Total reimbursable allocations 34, 699, 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation 170, OOO 


Total allocation 3h. 169. 000 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users__- a eat <i 21, 290, 000 
Basin depletions (Rio Gr: inde Jasin) —_ sic >», 600, OOO 
Municipal and industrial water users 726, 775, WOO 
Power sources from Colorado River Storage project __-- , 034, 000 


Total_- oii a eye a a wae 34, 699, 000 


Annual operation, maintenance and replacement costs: 
Irrigation : 
Irrigated lands , , 234, 100 
sasin depletions (Rio Grande Basin) - H, 100) 
Municipal and industrial water j =e ‘ a D4, 300 


Total oc : o2, SOO 
Benefit-cost ratio 


Includes $*00,000 of cost of potential Navaho Dam and Reservoir on Sai 
$110,000 for stream gaging and river operating facilities, and $360,000 for 
facilities 

2 Interest during construction amounting to $728,000 and interest on investment a 
ing to $27.55 9.000 wot ild also be paid 

Exclude 000 operation and maintenance of stream-gaging program, 


Sebati ti Manonry. Do not iacuiaiienes chick we ought to know. 

Mr. Larson. I assume you know pretty well what is in it, 

Senator O’Manonry. Some people do not seem to think so. I want 
the Senator from California to know what is in your statement. 

Senator Kucnuenr. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the oY wenanaeD 
of the Senator from Utah that the matter be printed in large type 
would, he felt, facilitate my understanding of it. Actu: ally [ am ready 
to make a motion that we do away with this small type all the way 
through the hearing because I have a difficult time reading it anyway. 

Senator O’Manonry. He was directing his remark to me because 
he sees I carry reading glasses. 

You may proceed, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. LARSON. In m\ statement briefly covered the 1] participating 
projects and the 2 storage units recommended for initial authorization 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Then I covered the additional projects and storage units contained 
In S, 500. 

At the end of the statement I have a map of the Colorado Basin, 
showing the location of the storage units and the participating proj 
ects, and following the map is table 1, a summary of initial units of 
the Colorado River storage project and the 12 participating projects, 
the Eden project in Wyoming being the 12th project already author 
ized by previous legislation. 


T 
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That gives a summary of information pertaining to the recom- 
mended projects. 

Table 2 isa summary of information with the additional units added, 
namely, Cross Mountain, Cureeanti, and Flaming Gorge, and the 
additional participating projects, Gooseberry, Navaho, and San Juan 
Chama. 

Following the tables there is a short 1- or 2-page statement of each 
of the participating projects and a small map showing the location 
of the land and the works. 

For one of the projects, the Navaho, the statement was prepared 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and another project, the San Juan 
Chama, the statement was prepared by region 5 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

That is in general the information contained in my statement. 

Senator O’Manonry. These charts are in such form that they can 

e reproduced in our hearings. 

Mr, Larson. Yes. The maps were all prepared on the basis that 
they readily can be reproduced for the hearings. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very good. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask, Mr. Larson, have you any new matte! 
in this statement that you did not give us a year ago when we held 
the hearings ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I do not believe so, except that I have probably covered 
ina little more detail the water supply explanation. 

Senator Warxrns. Is this largely a reproduction of what you gave 
us last year ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes, it is essentially the same as last year, but changed 
to meet the present bill, S. 500, and as I stated, I have a more complete 
explanation of the water supply and have extended the explanations 
on costs, allocations and repayment, just to be more explicit as to what 
we meant before. 

Senator Watkins. Have you anything additional on the operation 
of the project and how it will work when e¢ completed / 

Mr. Larson. No. The operation of the plan has not been changed. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you made yourself familiar with the 
discussions which have been going on by members of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Commission ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are they covered in this statement / 

Mr. Larson. Do you have reference to the additional projects that 
were suggested by Governor Johnson of Colorado / 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes; or any other project. 

Mr. Larson. Since those projects are not contained in §, 500, I did 
not include them in my statement. However, we do have information 
on those 20 pr ojects. 

Senator O’Manonry. When the Governor gives his testimony, you 
will be prepared to make any comment that the Bureau of Reclama 
tion has reached with respect to such suggestions, will you ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. We will be prepared to explain to you the 
reconnaissance work done on each of those projects and what the 
reconnaissance results show. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think the question asked by Senator Wa 
kins is one of great importance and ought to be made clear in every 
day language so that those who do not understand how a flowing river 
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is administered by the Bureau and who fear that somehow or othe: 
the storage of water now being wasted would be disastrous or at least 
disadvantageous to those who through the magnificent action of Con 
gress and its ap propriations in the past have stored waters for the 
proje cts which - y now enjoy. 

Will you tell us how the Bureau balances the flow of the streal 
while it is seal Ale a reservoir so as not to destroy existing rights / 

Mr. Larson. Our studies show that the flow of the Colorado Rive: 
varies greatly over the long — of years for which we have records 
That means that we must build large holdover reservoirs that wil 
carry water over from cycles of high runoff to dry cycles of drought 
years and smooth out, you might say, the river. With suflicient reser 
voir capacity the upper basin can be operated consistent with the 1922 
Colorado River compact, and of course the 1945 upper Colorado Rive: 
Basin compact. 

Senator OManonry. Would I be stating it correctly by saying that 
the plan of administration of such a project as this would be to store 
floodwaters which in effect are not being used below and which would 
ot herwise vO to waste if the Vv were hot stored, and that this storage 
can be carried on without damage to those below 7 

Mr. Larson. Yes, it can be accomplished within the terms of th 
compact without injuring rights below. 

Senator OManoney. That is right. Of course, the compact bind: 
us all. What was the purpose of those who drew the original com 
pact in 1922, to provide that delivery of 714 million acre-feet at Lee 
Ferry annually or 75 million ina 10-year period 4 

Mr. Larson. Did you ask me a question / 

Senator O'Manonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larson. I do not think I have the question in mind. Will you 
please repeat it ? 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes. Do you know what the reason was of 
those who drafted the original compact to provide for the division at 
Lee Ferry of 714 million acre-feet to the upper and lower basins—I 
am skipping the Mexican Treaty and the other provisions—and pro- 
vide that the lower basin should deliver 714 million acre-feet per year 
at Lee Ferry or 75 million acre-feet over a 10-year period? Was it 
not because of the great change in the flow of the stream ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I assume the main purpose is to permit the cde 
velopment of the water resources of the Colorado River with an 
equitable share apportioned to each basin, so that the development 
could go forward. Both basins were anxious at that time to have 
things settled so development could go forward. 

Senator O’Manoney. Was that not the only way by which there 
could be an adjustment of the great changes in the annual flow of 
the stream 4 

Mr. Larson. By long-time regulation, ves. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there anything else you wish to tell the 
committee with respect to the Bureau of Reclamation’s point of view 
Some questions were asked of the Commissioner this morning, at 
referred the committee to you for answers. I assume you took note 
of them at the time: that is, having to do with some of the details 

Mr. Larson. There is one point that we have tried to stress—th« 
importance of the Glen Canyon Reservoir in the system. It provides 
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half of the storage of the main units in the upper basin. Inasmuch 


as it does, we tried to stress at least vear’s hearings, and we stre 
this time, that the holdover storage actually has to be long-time hold 
over storage and must be started in advance of when it is needed so 


that the reservoirs can be filled. 

Senator Barrerr. May | ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator O'Manonery. Surely. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Larson, I note in your statement on page 
v7, Vou make the statement that the total consumptive use of wate 
in the upper basin | Vv all constructed proj cts, those authorized, and 
projects under construction, will be about 245 million acre-feet. 

Could Vou break those down and tell me offhand how much 
sumptive use is made by the constructed projects 

Mir. Larson. It depends on which year vou are talking about. Two 
or 8 years ago, or last year, we assumed. that present uses were 
around 2 million acre-feet, and when all authorized projects are ful 
developed, it will be about 2144 million acre-feet. [ do not know the 
latest figures on the transmountain diversion for Colorado-Big 
Phompson and other projects. We will have to bring that up to 
date for more accurate figures as to present cases. 

Senator Barrerr. The total of the constructed projects and those 
under construction and the ones that are authorized now is 215 million 
acre-feet ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. How much do you estimate is the upper Colo 
rado River depletion with the projects that are authorized in this 
bill ¢ 

Mr. Larson. The stream depletion of the 11 participating projects 
and the Glen Canyon and Echo Park evaporation would bring the 
annual depletions up to 3¥9 million acre-feet, or an additional million 
acre-feet. The additional projects in the bill, the ones I read to you, 
would increase the total another 800,000 acre-feet. That is, the San 
Juan-Chama, Navaho, Gooseberry, Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, and 
Cross Mountain would bring the total up to 4,300,000 acre-feet, 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to ask you, in 10 years time how 
much will the consumptive use be increased over and above the 21, 
million we have at the present time, assuming that we have fairl) 
orderly construction work going on ¢ 

Mr. Larson. It would be a comparatively small amount because it 
would take at least 5 years to construct Echo Park and before the 
evaporation got too great. With the construction of Glen Canyon the 
period would be even longer than that. Then there is a long period 
of years for filling. The construction of anticipated initial projects is 
estimated at about 21 years, maybe more or less. These are the 
initial projects of our plan. 

Senator Barrerr. In a period of 10 years, would you care to esti 
mate how much of this additional consumptive use will be taken out 
of the stream there ? 

Mr. Larson. What percent of the million acre-feet / 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. Without making studies, I would not know. I would 
have to see which projects you are g going to build first. 

Senator Barrerr. Would it be less than half of it, would you say, in 
making a wild guess ? 
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Mr. Larson. For the first 10 years ¢ 

Senator Barretr. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. There again it depends on whether you fill Glen 
Canyon within the 10-year period, stretch it out, and so on, and I don’t 
believe I should pin that down. But it would certainly be much less 
than a million acre-feet. 

Senator Barretr. None of the 800,000 would be consumed in the 10- 
year period. That is, the other additional projects here. None of 
them will be under construction at all in 10 years. 

Mr. Larson. That again depends on the Congress appropriating 
money and their schedule of construct pa 

Senator Barrerr. First things are going to come first. We are 
going to work on the projects that are authorized under this bill, I 
assume, so it will be some time before you get on to other projects; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I would assume that if all the other projects are 
added, the construction period will extend beyond 21 vears. 

Senator Barrerr. Would you be willing to say that in 10 years’ time 
the consumptive use on the upper Colorado River project would not 
exceed 3,250,000 acre-feet, assuming that the project is authorized this 
vear? That is adding 750,000 acre-feet annually to your 214 million. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, that appears to be as good a guess as any. 

Senator Barrerr. Assuming that is the case, would vou think that 
my colleague from California, who is sitting on my right, has any 
reason to be concerned about the water that may be taken out of the 
river in the upper Colorado River States in that period of time? 

Mr. Larson. No: myself, I am not concerned. There is a feasible 
way of filling those reservoirs without interfering with the lower-basin 

rights under the compact 

Senator Barrerr. When we construct a reservoir that makes it 
doubly sure that his State, as well as the upper States are going to be 
that much better off; is that right ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; the lower basin States certainly will be better off 
with the construction of Glen Canyon. 

Senator Barretr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkrns. I would like to know, since you mentioned there 
is a way that could be done, how it can be done. How do you fill those 
reservoirs without interfering with anybody’s rights? 

Mr. Larson. To begin with, we as engineers have assumed that the 
upper basin would have the right to store water, and would have the 
right to generate power. We realize that the Glen Canvon Reservoir 
has about half the capacity of the system of reservoirs that we have 
selected. So it sets the pace. If we can fill Glen Canyon, naturally 
wecan fillthe rest. It will take a long time. 

Senator Warkrns. It will have a capacity of 26 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. We have proceeded on the basis that the 
upper basin would be completely fair in the delivery of water to which 
the lower basin is entitled under the compact, for the delivery of any 
water to Mexico which may have to come down from the upper basin 
and in the production of firm energy at Hoover Dam. Keeping those 
things in mind, Glen Canyon can be filled. 

We have made a study and in years of high runoff when water runs 
on through the channel into the Gulf of California, there, of course, is 
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10 question about filling Glen Canyon Reservoir. In average years 
t also could be done quite easily. 

Senator Watkins. What would you call an average year?’ What 
sould be the flow of the river in an average year / 

Mr. Larson. I might say a series of average years when the historic 
flow was above 1lZ million acre-feet or some such figure. But the real 
test comes in the dry years. We have satisfied ourselves that under 
the most tadve rse stre unflow conditions of record, upstreaih reservoirs 
through a combination of generation at Hoover and delivery of Glen 
Canyon energy to Hoover in leu of releasing water through Ho 
olely for power generation. In other words, in a year like we have 
right now, where water is short for firm energy at Iloover, we could 
lot start storing at Glen Canyon. We must pick a year when La 
\I 


can be filled and firm energy delivery maintained from Tloover 


end has greater storage reserve, mavbe over the 15 million acre 


level. Lam giving you one practical way ina dry cyele that will worl 
In thet manner some water could be released from Lake Mead to k 
» firm energy. With the interconnecting transmission line from 
Glen ( anyon to Hloover, as soon as we eet the dead-water Space filled 
Glen Canyon, and have at least half of the wheels stalled before 


ie Gates are ciosed down, the n Glen ¢ anvon energy Ce 
itted down to Lloover, the reby kee ping the firm enerey 
T 


Luke Mead reserve storage 1s built back. Phat Is one pra 


Senator Warkins. What you would do in effect then 1 s aaees 

ver instead of water in the event of a shortage at Hoover of enough 

ater for thu energy needed. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. In some years you might take the whole 
6 million acre-feet, which is about the dead-water capacity in Glen 
Canyon, or you could take it over 3 years, depending on the runolf 
years you have. 

The other way is to wait for the years of high runoff when filling 
coulc | be done f: airly easily. So our study shows that there should be 
no insurmountable difficulties for the initial filling of the reservoir 
within a reasonable period of time. That is the conclusion we have 
reached as a result of our studies. 

Senator Warkins. That includes, of course, not only Glen Canyon, 
but Echo Park, and the rest. 

Mr, Larson. Yes. As soon as we get storage in Glen Canyon Reser 
voir, 1f the river should go down and we have to make deliveries to the 
lower basin, we can still do so from Glen Canyon and still store water 
in other reservoirs in the upper basin. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, Glen will make it possible through 
the catching of the silt to make Hoover itself much more valuable 
and have a bigger storage. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. We have allowed for sediment deten 
tion in Glen Canyon for 200 years at the rate of somewhere near 
100,000 acre-feet a year. 

There is one other point I should have stressed in filling Glen. 
After we get up to the dead-water elevation of approximately 6 or 7 
million acre-feet—— 

Senator Warkins. What do you mean by “dead water”? 

59762—55——_8 
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Mr. Larson. It is the capacity which, after once filled is not drained, 
but used solely for power head and silt detention. The live storage 

above that « apac ity. 

Senator Warkins. IT was wondering when you said that you would 
take energy to make up at Hoover, whether you meant vou would 
release water at Glen to make more power to send to Hoove rr, or 
whether you would take the normal flow of the stream which would 
vo through Glen and dey elop the power sufficient there to make up for 
Hoover ¢ 

Mr. Larson. In the drought years you could not afford to run any 
water from Glen sole 1\ for power into the Gulf of ¢ ‘alifornia. Natu 
rally you would release what the lower basin was entitled to have, 
and simply transmit energy down % re and some water, and Jet them 
store and build the reserve back in Lake Mead that was taken out 
during the filling of the 26 elie acre-feet at Glen, That is just 
one way. There are different ways of filling Glen. 

Senator Warkins. I am certain that the committee would like to 
know some of the other w ays. 

Mr. Larson. The other way is to wait for your high years. In other 
words, years of extre — high runoff. 

Senator Warkins. By doing that you would not interfere with the 
operation at Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Senator Warkrns. You would simply be taking the water that oth- 
erwise would go into the gulf? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; we do not have many such years when water runs 
through Hoover reaneonond ‘being used for power purposes, that is for 
firm and seconds ary energy purposes. 

Senator Warkins. For consumptive use there would be some that 
would be over and above what the lower basin could use consumptively. 

Mr. pene. Yes. In working these studies we have based it on a 
delivery of 714 million acre-feet to the lower basin through this 
drought per od in case their uses were up to that. 

Senator Warkrns. That would be each year delivery. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator Warktns. In other words, you are not going to take ad- 
vantage of the situation whereby you might short them for a time, but 
over a 10-year period deliver the full 75 million ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Regardless of that provision, in our studies we 
have not shorted anybody in requirements up to that amount for irri- 
gation and other uses. 

Senator Watkins. What I am getting at is that there would not 
be any time when you would short them under your program. They 
get full delivery every year. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator Warxkrns. That is the program you are working out in con- 
nection with the filling of the reservoirs as they are built, and the de- 
livery of water to lower interests. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Warkrns. So in effect they would not have any years in 
the future after this program got under way where they would only 
get { million, which was the amount of water delivered downstream 

1 few years. I am talking about the shortage under the full amount 
for both divisions. 
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Mr. Larson. The amount of releases from Glen Canyon would 
change from what the natural flow has been through the operation of 
a powerplant at the Glen Canyon Dam. The releases would be more 
uniform annually to generate power and meet the water requirements 
of the compact below. 

Senator Warkins. The point I want to be sure about is whether o1 
not there would be under this arrangement sufficient water to meet 
the requirements onan annual basis for the lower users. 

Mir. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Kucue.. Mr. Chairman, first of all, does the Department’s 
recommendations of projects coincide with the pro} ‘ts that are in 
eluded in S. 5004 

Mr. Larson. The Secretary has recommended construction of 11 
participating projects and 2 storage units, Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park, in his report of October of 1953. In addition to that you have 
other units and participating projects in the bill on which we are 
submitting information. 

Senator Kucnen. And those are Navaho. 

Mr. Larson. The Secretary has statements on Navaho, in his report 
of October, and some of the rest of them. 

Senator Kucnen. What are the others, Mr. Larson, which the bill 
includes, but which the Department does not recommend ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Table 2 contains the additional projects in the bill not 
covered in the Secretary's initial recommendation. 

Senator Kucuen. This is in your large statement ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Kucnen. Subject to the approval of the chairman and the 
committee, I wonder if I night ask if you could be available in a 


week so that study could be made of your long report, and perhaps 
questions ¢ asked a little bit more intelligently. 

Mr. Larson. Iam sure I will be here. 

Senator Kucurn. Mr. Larson, I want to thank you very much for 
sending me on Saturday a copy of your memorandum of February 
o4, 1955, addressed to you from the Assistant Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer. I would like to read a portion of it to the committee: 


In connection with the statement of the adequacy of the foundation 


rock at 
Glen Canyon Dam site, you are referred 


says the memorandum 


to my letter of July 1, 1954, to the Commissioner, subject: Colorado River 
storage project and possible alternative sites for Echo Park Reservoir, copy 
of which was sent to you at Salt Lake City. The third paragraph of this letter 
is quoted as follows: 

“The engineering and geologic problems incident to the construction of a dam 
at the Glen Canyon site have been discussed with Regional Director E. O 
Larson, and he is familiar with the conditions at this site. The views of this 
office, which I am sure are shared by the regional office, are that the 26 million 
acre-feet capacity shown in the reports on the Colorado River storage project 
represents the maximum justifiable size of this reservoir on the basis of pre 
liminary studies and testing. Following authorization of the project during 
the preconstruction phase, additional study and testing will be carried forward 
for the Glen Canyon site. It is anticipated that these tests will 


confirm our 
present opinion.” 


Then I would like to read a portion, Mr. Chairman, of a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior under date of November 30, 1954, into 
the record, and I would like the permission of the Chair to put the 
entire letter in, which is only 2 pages. 
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Senator O'Manonry. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Senator Kucie.. Now, I quote a letter which Secretary McKay 
wrote to Mr. Brower, of California. 

My Dear Mr. Brower: On October 21, 1954, you were informed that further 
reply would be made to your inquiries of September 28, 1954, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Reclamation, concerning the 
¢ffect of the proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir upon the Rainbow Ridge National 
Monument. We now have the necessary information from the field to complete 
that reply. 

It is our intention to take whatever steps are necessary to protect the Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument from waters of the proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir 
and to ask Congress to provide for such protection in the authorizing legislation. 
Cooperative studies are underway by the field offices of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion and the National Park Service to determine the best means of providing this 
protection, and to date these studies have revealed no unsurmountable problems. 
The topography of the area surrounding the monument indicates that a barrie 
dam 1 mile below the natural arch and outside the monument would provide 
adequate protection. Details of such a plan will require extensive study and 
are not available at this time. 

On the basis of data available at the time of writing the 1950 report 
on Colorado River storage project and participating projects, a T00- 
foot dam (580 feet above stream level) at Glen Canyon was the maxi- 
mum height which met the criteria of economy, safety of the structure, 
and adequate protection of the Rainbow Nat ural Br idge. Subsequent 
to writing the 1950 report on the Colorado River storage project, the 
Bureau conducted grouting tests in the drift tunnels driven 50 or 

feet into each canyon wall of the Glen Canyon Dam site. Also, 
special bearing tests of 6-inch cores and large fragments of the foun- 
dation materials were made in the Bureau’s Denver laboratory. The 
poorly cemented and relatively weak condition of the materials 
comparison with the foundations common to most high dams has 
given the engineers who prepared the preliminary designs of the dam 
some concern as to the competency of the foundation to support any 
structure higher than 700 feet. Experiments to improve the strength 
of the foundation through a chemical grouting process were unsuc- 
cessful. These are the geological reasons why Commissioner W. A. 
Dexheimer made his statement in Denver about the limitation on the 
height of the proposed Glen Canyon Dam. 

Following congressional authorization, more intensive studies will 
be made of the foundation conditions and of the Bureau’s preliminary 
design to secure information for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam. If such intensive 
studies indicate the advisability of modifying the present selected 
height of dam, appropriate changes will be made in the designs prior 
to construction. 

That to me is a very strange statement. It to me also however is a 
little bit troublesome. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Larson, that the 
technical engineering studies on the Glen Canyon Dam site so far 
indicates the possibility that Glen Canyon Dam might not be built 
there on the basis of engineering feasibility ? 

Mr. Larson. No, sir; I do not think they infer that at all. 

Senator Kucueu. Tell me in your own words what the status is. 
Hlave you made some inquiry ¢ 

Mr. ‘Larson. The status is simply this. There have been more tests 
on Glen Canyon Dam site today than most dams that have been 
authorized in the past. Here the foundation is Navaho sandstone. 
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it is poor rock compared with granite and other dense rock, such as 
found at Hoover, so that our studies called for certain other elaborate 
tests. Six-inch cores were ship ped to Denver and tested over a long 
period of time, to see what height of dam the reck would support. 
\s a foundation gets less attractive, safety measures have to be taken 
to thicken the dam. You then get into economic design and ulti- 
nately, of course, you come to the safety of the structure as to how 
high you can go knowing certain conditions of the foundation and 
nature of the rock. 

At the same time we have the large Rainbow Bridge to be concerned 
with upstream. <A higher dam raises the water elevation on to the 
foot or pedestal of the natural bridge, so that taking into consideration 
the safety of the structure, the economics, and the protection of the 
Rainbow Natural Bridge, we arrived at 700 feet as the height that we 
would stop. 

From all the studies we have up to now we feel that we can build : 
dam that high, but there is certainly a limit as to what you do, t: chee 
these three things into consideration. That was the height adopted, 
a we have nothing to cause us to change that height now, and I 
doubt it will be changed much later on. 

Senator Kucnen. Has the Bureau of Reclamation determined now 
that the present Glen Canyon Dam site is completely feasible from an 
engineering standpoint for construction / 

Mr. Larson. Yes, even though it does involve a large cost, it has a 
very great power potential and is a great storage reservoir, Taking 
those facts into consideration, to me it is a ver y feasible unit. 

Senator Kucue,. Would you say that the Secretary, when he said 

“followi Ing congression: il authori Zi ition more intensive studies will be 

made of the foundation conditions and the Bureau's preliminary 
design” is now outdated since the time of this letter, and now you 
have completed your engineering studies ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. We would want to follow our usual practice. 
\When a dam is authorized, we go in with much greater detailed tests 
to confirm what we have already found. That was true of Hoover, 
Hungry Horse, Shasta, and many other dams built in the past. Before 
we start construction we certainly want to verify our conclusions. 

Senator Kucuent. And if you were not sure and your subsequent 
ne demonstrated that you could not be sure, then you would 
not build Glen Canyon Dam at the present dam site? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. If they found something unexpected. But this 
rock is uniform both upstream and downstream from the site accord 
ing to drill logs 400 feet below the bedrock under the river and 400 
feet into the abutments, and examinations for miles upstream and 
each side, I cannot see that it can be upset very much, if any. 

Senator KucHet. The only reason, again I speak as a layman, when 
I read a letter from the Secretary in 7 . he speaks about experi- 
ments of the Bureau being unsuccessful, ‘aises in my mind some 
doubt as to just what the engineering feasibility of the project may 
be right now. 

Mr, Larson. You have to understand that in this way. Since the 
Navaho sandstone is what we call a somewhat norous rock, it would 
be advantageous if chemical grout could be used to close the pores. 
That might ches apen the construction cost of the dam. Certain factors 
of safety might be less, and we might save money by it 
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Senator Kucuen. So the fact that the experiments were UNSUCCeSss 
ful really may be a boon ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Then we do something else. 

Senator Warkins. The impression seems to have gone out from 
the Secret: iry’s statement that there is orave doubt as to the safety 
of the height of the dam as proposed. 

Mr. Larson. I do not think there is any doubt as stated by the Chief 
Kngineer in his letter just read by Senator Kuchel, which referred 
to stopping at a dam up to 700 feet high. That was the height he 
was willing to go on. I have been in conferences on this subject on 
sey eral occasions. 

Senator Warkrns. Then 700 feet is considered from the standpoint 
of the engineers to be safe / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Wecan build a dam that high. 

Senator Warkrxs. In that particular formation. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. There is not any particular doubt or any specific 
doubt about the safety of a dam that high in that place? 

Mr Dexnermer. May [amplify that a little bit ? 

Senator Warkins. [I wish you would because there has been some 
misunderstanding created. If it is not a safe place to build a dam, 
certainly we do not want to build it there. 

Mr. Dexuermmer. I have personally been in on the original explora 
tion and the construction of Hoover Dam, Shasta Dam, and many 
others from days before they were conceived. I have investigated this 
site and gone through the geology. We have done a great deal more 
investigation on Glen Canyon than we have on Hoover or the others. 
We have no doubt at all but what a dam of 700 feet height at the 

Glen Canyon site is entirely practical, feasible, and economical, and 
would be safe from an engineering standpoint. 

Senator Watkins. Then how does this question arise about an ad- 
ditional height being unsafe? 

Mr. Dexuerer. The question there related to a possibility that 
we might raise the height of Glen Canyon Dam as a substitute for 
some other project. 

Senator Warkins. To be spec ific, it has been suggested by some 
of the opponents of this project that Glen Canyon raised would be a 
substitute for Echo Park. 

Mr. DexutermMer. The opposition has raised that question; ves. 

Senator Warktns. What you are saying now is that if you raise it 
bevond 700 feet in height you are taking a chance and it would be wi 
safe to build it to the extra height as a substitute for Echo Park. 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is right. Under no circumstances should 
higher Glen Canyon be considered as a substitute for Echo Park. 

Senator Warkrns. If you are justified in your opinion, that would 
eliminate a high Glen Canyon as a substitute for Echo Park / 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is correct, even though from an engineering 
standpoint it might be feasible to raise it a little higher, it still would 
not be a substitute for Echo Park, because of many other factors 

Senator Watkins. Would you care to name those factors, because 
later on you are certainly going to be asked to name them. 

Mr. Dexuermer. The question of the protection of the Rainbow 
Natural Bridge. Of course, the safety of the structure. If we went 
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higher, it might add to the cost of enlarging the foundation and so on, 
and the question of evaporation, because the water at a higher eleva 
tion than we plan for Glen Canyon would — ul out over a wider 
territory, and evaporation would be much greater percentagewise over 
the water stored than the 26 million acre foot limitation. 

Senator WaTrkKins. Let us get back to the plivsi alsatety of a higher 
dam. It that an Import int element in what you have just said / 

Mr. Dexneimer. It is very important. 

senator Watkins. Then you W oul | not recommend 2 higher dam 
than 700 feet even from the safety factor. 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. The only renson we would YO a little bit higher 
would be if our detailed investigations at a later time indicated that 
t was perfectly safe, was practical and economical to do so. But at 
the present time our studies indicate that TOO feet is the practical 
maximum at this time, because of all these other considerations. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Dexheimer, I would like to ask you this ques 
tion. Is the formation at Glen substantially the same as at Tloover 
and at Shasta? 

Mr. Dexurimer. No, sir; they are entirely different rock forma 
tions. 

Senator Barrerr. It is not sandstone at Hloover Dam / 

Mr. Dexnetmer. No, sir. Hoover Dam is what we call an andesite. 

Senator Barrerr. Is Shasta sandstone / 

Mr. Dexnermmer. No, sir; it 1s granite. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you have another dam site where you have 
used sandstone similar to this Navaho sandstone that is proposed 
be used at Glen Canvon ¢ 

Mr. DextemmMer. There are a number of them around the world at 
different places, none quite the same as this particular formation, 
however. 

Senator Barrerr. You never have heard of any difficulty arising 


~~ 


i 
beenuse of the porosity of the sandstone being used as a base for the 


adiium ¢ 


Mr. Dextermer. No, sir. In fact, there are dams in other parts 
of the world where we have similar sandstone interlined with shale, 
which makes a much worse condition. We plan and think they can 
be feasibly built even to higher elevations than the 700 feet in this one. 

Senator Barrerr. Now, Mr. Larson suggested that perhaps the 
porosity of the Navaho sandstone might be overcome by some filling 
of those little streaks through there. Has that ever been tried 
anywhere ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. We have experimented with cement 
it is just the porosity of the rock itself. When you g 
amount of pressure on it, it might tend to give. There is a certain 
point where you might have a little difficulty. Chemical grouting 
has been tried in various formations and to some extent. effective. 
It is particularly used in oil-well drilling. We would hope _ when 
money 1S avi ailable for going ahead and this is authorized, to carry 
out further experiments to see if we could not solidify that nt dl ition 

i little more by chemical grouting. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you this question. Assuming that you 
would take a slab of that standstone and exhibit it here on this table. 
would anybody be able to ascertain by looking at it that it was porous 4 
Il am talking about with the naked eye, and not a magnifying glass 


GrOUTING but 


re 


fet a certain 
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Mr. Dexueimer. Not that it would be porous as you might think of 
something with holes in it, but it is a question of relative porosity 
as compared with a much harder, denser rock. You could compare 
it in this way, that sandstone would appear to be something like a well 
compressed brick as compared with a very dense hard rock. 

Senator Barrerr. The reason I asked you that question is that I 
have seen cores come out of oil wells that looked just as solid as these 
colonnades here, and how in the world you could get oil to be produced 
from rocks of that type has always been intriguing to me, to say the 
least. I assume that is the same situation as far as this sandstone is 
concerned. 

Mr. Dexnermer. Of course, the rocks they get oi] from are generally 
a much more porous rock, and they have seams and cracks in them that 
let the oil through. 

Senator Barrerr. If you look at one you will think it is just as solid 
as that marble over there. I will swear to that right now. You can 
not ascertain it with the naked eye. 

Mr. Dexnermer. I think that is true of many of our oil shales, too 

Senator Kucner. Mr. Dexheimer, I respect you as an engineer. | 
know nothing about it. When I receive a copy of a letter whic h the 
Secretary of the Interior has written, and he speaks of poorly cement 
ed and relatively weak condition of the materials in Glen C anyon i 
comparison with the foundation common to most high dams has give 
the engineers who prepared the preliminary designs of the dam some 
concern as to the competency of the foundation to support any struc 
ture higher than 700 feet—so that I read his entire sentence—I do 
think we have a responsibility at least to inquire if it is not a fact 
that here at this time the conclusions which the Department has come 
to as to the site for Glen Canyon Dam, its feasibility, its safety, and 
all other factors, must at most be tentaive. Those are tentative 
conclusions ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir. They are firm conclusions for a struc- 
ture up to 700 feet. There is no question in our minds. 

Senator Kucner. Let me point out what else the Secretary of the 
Interior says: 

If such intensive studies— 


and he is talking about the studies that would be made after con- 
gressional authorization— 

indicate the advisability of modifying the present selected height of the dam 
appropriate changes will be made in the design prior to construction. 

[I shall not belabor this point, and certainly the engineering profes- 
sionals in the Department are qualified to make that answer, ‘T under- 
stand, but it did seem to me that the comments of the Secretary had 
some relevance to this hearing as they might indicate that the con- 
clusions on a major project here, Glen Canyon, are tentative. 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir; they are not. Up to 700 feet they are as 
firm as it is possible for us to get them with the much greater investi- 
gation than we have conducted on similar type structures. We are 
convinced that is entirely feasible and practical up to that height. As 
I mentioned before, however, we might change it a little bit depend- 
ing on the future studies. It might even be a little bit higher provided 
all the other criteria of economy, protection of the bridge, and other 
factors would balance out in that important detailed design study. 
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Dexheimer, 





Senator Kucnuey, The Secretary is correct, is he not, Mr. 
that if authorization were provided by Congress, more intensive 
studies, to use the Secretary’s words, would then be made of the foun 
dation conditions and of your preliminary design ¢ 

Mr. Dexuermer, ‘That is our standard practice. We always do that. 
However, we are much further ahead with those studies in the case of 
Glen Canyon than we have ever been on any dam before. 

Senator Kucner. Now I would like to ask Mr. Larson just a few 
questions in addition. I think it might be of interest to the members 
of the committee. I have here an order of the United States Supreme 
Court entered this morning: 





The motion of California defendants for leave to file an amended answer is 


granted, The motion to join as parties the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming is hereby referred to George I. Haight, special master, to 
hear the parties and report with all convenient speed his opinion and recom 
mendation as to whether the motion should be granted. The Chief Justice took 
no part in the consideration or decision of these motions. 

That was the order of the Supreme Court this morning. I read it 
because I do feel that the whole question involved in quantity of 
water under the Colorado River compact is relevant here. I think 
this committee ought to be able to obtain from competent witnesses 
connected with the Department of the Interior their understanding 
of what the compact would require the Department of the Interior 
to do under the provisions of S. 500. I do not want to take the time 
of the committee, or yours, Mr. Larson, to go over the questions which 

endeavored to ask Mr. Dexheimer = morning, except to ask you 
if S. 500 became the law, and if Glen Canyon Dam were erected, there 
would be a responsibility, would there not, on the Department of the 
Interior to release such waters from Glen Canyon as would meet the 
compact requirements at Lee Ferry ¢ 

Mr. JJARSON, That is correct, There is so much g tig bet ween 
the water that is used now, the 214 million acre-feet for authorized 
projects, and since several years would elapse before it gets very much 
more than that there is so much leeway between the 214 and the 714 
million acre-feet apportioned to the upper basin States that surely 
engineeringwise there is a way of filling Glen Canyon reservoir with 
out violating or being inconsistent with the terms of the Colorado 
River compact. 

Senator Kucner. What would be your understanding of the amount 
of water that would have to be released from Glen Canyon Dam to 
Tee Ferry in order to meet the obligations imposed by the Colorado 
River compact. 

Mr. Larson. That depends on several things. It depends on the 
requirements within the rights below, the streamflow, and whether 
there is surplus water or not. Several factors enter into that so I 
could not give you any exact amount. 

Senator “Kt curt. What would be your understanding of your re 
sponsibility as the representative of the Department of the Interior 
under the very terms of the Colorado River compact / 

Mr. Larson. Our responsibility, I think, would be this: We start 
out on the assumption that the upper basin has the right to store 
water and has the right to use the water for the gener: ition of power. 
Next would be to operate the river consistent with the Colorado com 
pact of 1922 and the upper basin compact of 1948, and also make any 
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deliveries of water to Mexico that may be required of the upper basi 
under the Mexican Treaty or the compact. 

Senator Kucnen. And again with respect: to the Colorado River 
compact, What would your understanding be of the amount of wate: 
required to be delivered by the Department of the Interior to the lower 
basin States at Lee Ferry ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That ean would vary from year to year but in our 
studies we have satisfied ourselves that if they were using the entire 
714 million apportioned to them together with any surplus to which 
they are entitled, we could still fill Glen ¢ ‘anyon Reservoir are 
as the upper basin is using only a small portion of its total 7144 million 
acre-feet. 

Senator Kucuen. Did you agree with Governor Johnson’s state- 
ment which I read this morning on the Colorado River compact 

Mr. Larson. I would not attempt to pass any opinion on the inter- 
pretations of the Colorado River compact. 

Senator Kucnuent. Do you feel that the Colorado River compact 
must inevitably be interpreted by whoever determines how much the 
Department of the Interior is going to be required to release from Glen 
Canyon Dam? 

Mr. Larson. I do not think you have to have it interpreted to go 
ahead with the development in the upper basin on account of all the 
leeway I have described to Anat There is so much leeway in unused 
water in the upper basin under its apportionment that we should not 
have any trouble filling Glen over the vears and 

Senator Kucuen. Suppose you did ¢ 

Mr. Larson. And particularly where water is going to waste into 
the Gulf of California as far as irrigation use is concerned. 

Senator Kucue. In other words, what I am trying to get to is this: 
In your statement you suggest on page 6 of the Colorado River compact 
in article [Ila apportioned from the Colorado River system in per- 
petuity to the upper basin and the lower basin, respectively, exclusive 
of the consumptive use of 714 million acre-feet per annum. There isa 
provision in article 111d of the same compact, the States of the upper 
basin, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, will not cause 
the flow of the river at Lee Ferry, the point of division between the 
upper and lower basins, to be de pleted below an aggregate of 75 million 
acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive years. ‘These are controlling 
and most important limitations with respect to the water uses in the 
upper basin, although there are other provisions in the compact relating 
to uses and deliveries of water 

That was a part of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator KucHe.. So it seems to me that it should be a clear respon- 
sibility of the Department of Interior to regulate the flow of water 
from Glen Canyon in accordance with the Colorado River compact. 
There would be no question about that. 

Mr. Larson. No, regulation has to be consistent with it, that 
correct. 

Senator Kucner. And the needs of the people in the lower basin 
States and in particular parts of the State from which I come are 
going to grow. Their only guideline as to how much water they have 
from the waters of the Colorado River are involved in the Colorado 


is 
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River compact; is that not right? Certainly | want them to get not 
, drop more than they are entitled to under the Colorado River 
compact, and I do not want them to gvetoa drop less than what 1s 
entitled to them under the Colorado River compact. 1 do think that 
ome of the reasonable people from Hy State have raised these quest lOnsS 
ot just exactly the jurisdiction the Interior Departinent would have 
over the project, and that got me this morning Into the questions with 
Mr. Dexheimer. 

Somewhere along the line someone Is volnhe to have to advise the 
Department of the Interior how much, and when, water shall be 
released from Glen Canyon Dam to be delivered at Lee Ferry. ‘That 
is certainly correct; is it not 4 

Mr. JLARSON. Yes, | assume so, The Upper Basin (Conunission 
will make a finding of fact which we would operate within. 

Senator NUCHEL. Sir/ 

Mr. Larson. The upper basin compact provides for the findings of 
fact by the Upper Basin Comiission, and [ assume we would operate 
within those, and also operate consistent with the 1922 compact, 

Senator Kucnen. The upper basin compact ¢ 

Senator WATKINS. lf | has be permitted il question there, the use 
of the upper basin compact findings of fact would be for the dis 
tribution of water to the upper basin States. 

Mr. Larson. That isright. 

Senator Watkins. They would not attempt to write any findings 
of fact or regulations for the lower basin, 1 understand. 

Mr. Larson. Nosir:as Lunderstand it. 

Senator Kucuen. [do want that whole question of quantity of water 
explored, and again, Mr. Larson, I would like to be able to defer until 
later on in ~ hearing for a couple of days questions on your complete 
report. I want also very briefly, however, at this time, to raise the 
question ehick likewise is of concern to the lower basin, or anyway 
part of the lower basin, and that i - this question of quality of water. 

Have studies been made now by the Department of the Interior 
relative to the problem of quality of water / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Our technicians have gone over the quality of 
water samples taken by the Geological Survey at various points 
in the upper basin States. If you care to have me read from my 
statement the comments I have on the quality of the water 

Senator KucHeEet. Where is that? 

Senator O'Manoney. Pages 9 and 10 of the introduction. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that be read, because 
that is one of the controverted points. 

Senator O'Manoney. Will you proceed, please / 

Mr. Larson. Our studies show that the recommended units and 
projects would have no material effect on the quality of water 
downstream. With respect to later phases of development, the plan 
provides for additional gaging and sampling stations to supply data 
for continued analysis and scrutiny as each phase approaches author 
ization. Our analysis _ the quality of water at Lee Ferry reveals 
for the eritical period o ‘low flow, 1931 to 1947, concentrations of 
dissolved salts casa i 0.78 ton per acre-foot (575 parts per mil 
lion), corresponding to uses totaling 214 million acre-feet per-annum 
in the upper basin. An average concentration of O.S5S ton per acre 
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foot (625 — per million) or an increase of about 9 percent 1s 
— ipated at Lee Ferry following completion of the recommended 

tHlen Canyon and Echo Park storage units and the 11 initial partici- 
ak projects, with a corresponding use oa totaling about 31 
million acre feet. With full use of the 714 million acre-feet per 
annum allotment in the upper basin, th average concentration of 


dissolved salts at Lee Ferry is estimated at about 1.20 tons per acre- 
foot (880 parts per million). 


2 
o 


Under any of the above conditions, concentrations and type of 
salts are well within the standard range for irrigation water desig- 
nated by the United St: ites Salinity Laboratory at Riverside, Calif., 
as “good to permissible,” and within the range of practical treatment 
for municipal and industrial purposes. 

Senator Kucnuet. What does that phrase “good to permissible” 
mean, Mr. Larson’ How do you define it ? 

Mr. Larson. I would like to refer that question, if I may, to Mr. 
Jacobson, our engineer for the Colorado River storage project, who 
is more familiar with it and can answer the question better. May I 
do that, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

ag O’Manoney. Certainly. 

Mr. Jacopson. The United States Salinity Laboratory in California 
1S recognized as probably the most expert and well- grounded source 
of information in this field. 


Senator O’Manoney. In what State is that / 

Mr. Jacosson. It is operated by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Riverside, Calif. They have calibrated irrigation 
water into four different categories, the first being “excellent to good.” 

Senator Kcucuen. You were not attempting to attack the credibility, 
were you, Senator ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. Not at all. I was trying to strengthen it. 

Mr. Jacopson. The second category is * ‘cood to permissible.” The 
third is “doubtful to unsuitable.” The fourth i is “unsuitable.” These 
categories are merely a means of calibrating irrigation water based 
on a salinity expressed in parts per million and the percentage of 
sodium in the dissolved solids. 

Senator Kucnev. In that category, then, I suppose the different 
types of water are all fit for human consumption except No. 4. If 
it is not to be defined as unsuitable, the other waters are good waters. 

Mr. Jaconson. These categories, of course, are calibrations for irri- 
gation purposes, and not necessarily for domestic uses. Colorado 
River water is well within the range of treatment for domestic pur- 
poses. 

Senator Kucuen. It is well within for domestic purposes / 

Mr. Jacopson. That is right. 

Senator Kucnen. And also for purposes of irrigation / 

Mr. Jaconson. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuen. Have those studies gone along and are going along 
today by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Jacosson. Yes, the most recent report of their salinity labora- 
tory was released last year, going even one step further, whereby they 
apply water of various types and salt concentrations to soils of various 
absorptive abilities. 

Senator Kucue.. Has any other agency of Government made such 
study on the question of quality of water? Has your own agency 
made any studies along those lines? 
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Mr. Jacosson. We do in relation to ap yplic ation of the water to soils, 
yes. But the experimental work is largely done under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I think this is the focus or the center where 
such experiments are conducted. 

senator Kucnen. Was there not established in the Boulder ¢ eee 

Adjus stment Act a fund of approximately half a million dollars a ye: 
to be used in part for determining studies of both quantity and qu slits 
of wedi 

Mr. Larson. Yes. There was ee the fund of $500,000 an 
nually, retroactive to 1938, and it has been used by the Bureau of 
Reclamation ever iesuanil i. baasniaediadan: There is some money 
being spent for quality of water analysis but most is used for investi- 
gation throughout the upper Colorado River Basin for the irrigation 
projects. The quality of water programs on the main river and tribu- 
taries are being carried on at sampling stations maintained by the 
Geological Survey. 

Senator Kucuent. So that the studies that have been made so far 
on the question of quality of water have not been made by the Depart 
ment of Interior. They have been made by the Department of Agri 
culture, as Mr. Jacobson suggests, and by the Geological Surve y. 

Mr. Larson. The measurements of the salt content of the water are 
by the Geological Survey which maintains these stations for measui 
ing the silt and the salt. 

Senator Kucuen. Are the results of the investigation of the Geo 
logical Survey available for this committee 4 


Mr. JAconson. Yes. I possibly should make an explanation. Thy 
Geolo; gical Survey is a unit of the Department of the Interior. It is 
largely a basic data- gathering agency. The studies conducted by 


the Bureau of Reclamation are an assembly of the basic data, and 
an analysis by which the basic data are put into proposed river oper- 
ations studies for the forecast of future salinity. The Geological 
Survey data are available in their annual publications. 

Senator Kucnent. Could they be made available? Do they have a 
bearing on this question of quality of water? Is there anything in 
the Geological Survey’s investigations that would aid people in en 
deavoring to determine the quality of water? If they would, we 
ought to have them. 

Mr. Larson. The statement that I read is based on the salt measure 
ments or the salinity measurements made by the Geological Survey. 
and then rated under the Standards of the Riverside Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Larson, and Mr. Jacobson, is it not a fact 
that the human body can use more salt water than a farm can for 
crowing good crops ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. And if the human body cannot consume a lot 
of salt water, what would the people on the California beaches do? 

Mr. Larson. Dehydrate, I suppose, if they did not have any salt. 

Senator Kucuen. I have nothing further. 

I have no further questions on this qu: ility of water except to say 
it has not been developed here as I think it ought to be developed. 

[ would like again to have an opportunity to ask further questions 
of you on that point, Mr. Larson. 
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Just so T understood the comments on so-called dead water, does 
that constitute water that remains in the Glen Canyon Dam more oi 
less permanently as a part of the capacity of the reservoir that stays 
there / 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sit 

Senator Kucuer. Under your contemplation that would have no 
bearing on the amount of water that was released from Glen Canyon / 

Mr. Larson. Yes, it would have a bearing. It would have to be 
acquired without interfering with the deliveries of water in the com 
pact. It would be out of the upper basin’s share. 

Senator Kucuen. To that extent its presence in that dam would not 
affect the flow of water out of the dam to the lower basin ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. I should correct the figure of 7 
million acre-feet; Mr. Jacobson tells me it is closer to 6 million than 
7 million, but, anyway, it is within that range. 

Senator Kucnen. That is all. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Larson, just a few questions. 

Qn page 10 of your statement you fix the amount of water to b 
used in the 11 participating projects in S. 500 as 314 million acre 
ieet. That is the maximum, is it / 

Mr. Larson. That would be the amount of water depletion abo 
Lee Ferry for all existing projects including those authorized and 
the projects in the bill recommended by the Secretary. 

Senator O°’Manoney. Yes. 

Mr. L, \RSON. There are some additional ones in the bill other than 
the Secretary’s recommendation that would bring it up to 4,300,000, 

Senator O'Manoney. But the projects, the participating projects 

vhich the Secretary and the Bureau have had an opportunity to in 
vestigate 

Mr. Larson. Echo Park. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Echo Park, Glen Canyon, and 11 partici 
pating projects altogether would not use more than 31% million feet. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. And if some other projects which were 
put in the bill last year, which I take it are in this year, in the uppe1 
Colorado River, were to be authorized, that would raise the use of 
water about 11 million acre-feet additionally. 

Mr. Larson. About 800,000 more. That is the San Juan-Chama 
diversion, the Navaho and Gooseberry projects, and the additional 
units, Curecanti, Cross Mountain, and F laming Gorge reservoirs, that 
is, the ev aporation from these three reservoirs. 

Senator O’Manonery. That would be just a little over 4 million 
acre-feet. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would that use in the upper basin be an) 
danger to the use in California ? 

Mr. Larson. No. taking into consideration the average goal, the 
long-time goal. 

Senator O’MAanonEy. Would it be any danger to the use in Cali- 
fornia and the lower basin of the 714 million acre-feet annually 
totaling 75 million acre-feet over any given 10-year period, which the 
upper basin is obliged to deliver to the lower basin ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. It would not interfere in a 10-year period. If 
you had Glen Canyon, Echo Park storage reservoirs, you are O. K. 
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senator ()'N AHONEY. That is wliy vou have (rlen ( awhvon, that is 
why you have Echo Park, In order to proy ide storage for Waste water 
ous to protect California while the up per basin vets the use to which 
California agre ed when it sioned the compact; is not that the fact / 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

senator O’ManoneEy. How long have you been with the Bureau ? 


Mr. Larson. I have been with the Bureau since June 15, 1923 


) 


hout 32 vears. 

Senator OManonry. Were you an engineer when you began ‘ 

Mr. [oA mtSON. Yes: I have been an engvineel for 34 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you ever built a dam that collapsed 
vet f 

Mr. Larson. No, sir; and I hope I never do. 

Senator O’Manonry. You would not want to, would you 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. 

Senator O’'Manonry. Mr. Dexheimer, how lone have you been 
n enemeer / 

Mr. DexHeimer. Twenty-six years with the Bureau of Reclama 
tion and about 30 vears altogether. 

Senator O'Manonry. You mean that 30 added to 26/ 

Mr. Dexueimer. No, sir: not altogether. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I saw that baldness. So that 30 years 
you have been an engineer and you have worked on a number of dams ? 

Mr. Dexneimer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O°Manonry. Have you ever built a dam that collapsed, on 
worked on one for the Bureau that collapsed ¢ 

Mr. Dexnuermer. No, sir. 

Senator O'Manonry. You personally gave your study to this proj- 
ect ¢ 

Mr. DexHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Larson, did you? 

Mr. [LARSON. Yes, sir. | have been on the Colorado River with a 
force of engineers for 10 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you consciously recommend to the 
Congress the building of a system that would be dangerous to the 
lower basin / 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. 

Senator O'Manonry. Have both of you gentlemen given time to 
examination of these pl uns / 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much time have you given, Mr. Dex- 
heimer ? 

Mr. Dexurirmer. Off and on for a period of 5 or 6 years. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Larson, what about you ? 

Mr. Larson. Almost every day for 10 years. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any doubts, either of you, in your 
minds, about the recommendation which has been made by the Secre- 
tary and by the President of the United States to the Congress with re- 
spect to this upper Colorado storage project / 

Mr. Dexuermer. None whatever 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions 

Senator Warxkrns. Mr. Larson, I think you mentioned several times 
there were 11 participating projects. Do you not mean 127 
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Mr. Larson, Twelve, with Eden. Eden is already authorized. Ii 
need not be recommended for authorization again. Eden is included 
because it participates in the storage project revenues. 

Senator Warkrns. I do not think Eden is in the list. I am talking 
about the projects in the bill S. 500. Central Utah, initial phase : 
Emery County, Florida, Gooseberry, Hammond, LaBarge, Lyman. 
Paonia, Pine River extension, Seedskadee, Silt, Smith Fork. 

As we add them up here they come to 12, the engineer coaching me 
here has miscounted. 

Senator O’Manoney. As the witness has said, Eden was authorize 
by bill reported out of the Interior Committee several years ago. it 
does not have to be included in this bill. 

But the question is suggested, the use of water in the Eden project, 
is that computed in your figure of approximately 4 billion acre-feet / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, may I make this explanation: the 11 projects 
I refer to are the 11 recommended by the Secretary that are in the 
bill. In addition, there is Eden. 

Senator Warktns. We do not find it in the list I just read. As 
we count them here, as I say if my engineer assistant here has not 
miscounted 

Mr. Larson. I think I can clear it up now. In the Secretary’s sup 
plemental report he recommended Echo Park and Glen Canyon units, 
the 11 participating projects, and then mentioned the E den project 
as participating in revenues. We have to put it in our table. It is 
already authorized to participate. 

Then in table 2 of my statement I have included the additional 
projects in the bill. 

Senator Warkins. The ones we have in the bill itself come to 1z 
The ones I just read, 

Mr. Larson. Well, I have them in the tables, but there were not 12 
in the Secretary’s recommendation. 

Senator Warkins. Well, I am talking about the bill. 

Mr. Larson. It is in here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Eden is not left out. Nobody need worry 
about that. 

Senator Warktns. Apparently you left out Gooseberry, because 
that had not been sent to the States yet. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; it had not cleared the Bureau of the Budget and 
the affected States, and therefore was not included in the Secretary's 
recommendation. 

Senator Warxkins. He could not do that. That is why his package 
is 11 projects. The package we have here is 12. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are these all feasible projects, these 11? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; they all have a favorable benefit-cost ratio. One 
or two of them are very close. 

We hope that the benefit-cost ratio will improve with detailed 
investigation. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, we are very grateful to you, Mr. Larson, 
for your presentation and for your responses to our questions. 
Senator Kucue.. May I ask 1 or 2 more questions, Mr. Chairman?! 


Senator O’Manonzy. Y es, indeed. 
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Senator Kucuet. I think this is self-evident, but I would like the 
record to show it. 

None of the water which would be stored in the Glen Canyon Dam 
— ever be used for either agriculture, domestic, or other purposes 

: the upper basin; is that correct, Mr. Larson ¢ 

o~ Larson. No; it would be used for all the purposes by exchange. 

Senator Kucnenr. What I mean is none of the water that would be 
stored in Glen Canyon Dam would ever be used for any domestic or 
irrigation purposes in the upper basin; is that correct 

Mr. Larson. Yes, generally: but I can’t answer you that direct. 
There may be a town right on the bank bn the Glen Canyon Reservoir 
that would pump the water out of the reservoir the same as Boulder 
City does out of Lake Mead. 

Senator Kucne. It is hardly necessary to make the 26 million acre- 
feet. 

Mr. Larson. It would be very minor. 

Senator Kucnen. So that aside from any such minor contingency 
you would agree with me that the water stored in Glen Canyon would 
not be used for purposes in the upper basin ? 

Mr. Larson. Physically, that is correct. 

Senator Warxkrns. You are referring to the actual physical water 
stored in that dam, I believe, Senator ¢ 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manonegy. You are excused, Mr. Larson. 

Senator Warkins. May I make this remark, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. I think Mr. Larson is disappointed that I have 
not asked him the series of questions that I did before, but I am rely- 
ing on the record that went on before so I am going easy on you today. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Senator O7Manonry. Mr. Keesee, of Gallup, N. Mex 

[ should say to you, Mr. Keesee, that Senator Anderson is obliged 
to attend the meeting of the Atomic Energy Committee of which he 
is chairman, a Joint Cc ommittee. So he is unable to be present today. 

Will you state your name for the record and identify yourself and 
then proceed with pour statement. 

Mr. Kresre. I am J. B. Keesee, irrigation engineer on the Navaho 
Reservation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The statement which I will read is contained in Mr. Larson’s re- 
port, the large report which he just referred to. 

This was prepared by our office and included in his report as among 
the participating projects. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. KEESEE, INVESTIGATION ENGINEER ON 
THE NAVAHO RESERVATION FOR THE BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


The potential Navaho project, formerly calied the Shiprock and 
South San Juan projects, would provide for the irrigation of about 
137,250 acres of arable dry lands lying along the south side of San 
Juan River, a principal tribut: ary of Colorado River, near the towns 
of Bloomfield, Farmington, and Shiproe *k in northwestern New Mex 


59762—55 9 
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ico. Of the lands that would be irrigated 109,000 acres are located 
in the Navaho Indian Reservation, and 28,250 acres are outside the 
reservation. All the lands within the reservation and 1,660 acres out- 
side the reservation are Indian-owned. Remaining lands outside the 
reservation are publicly owned or privately owned by non-Indians. 

The general plan of the project includes the Navaho Dam and 
Reservoir on San Juan River of 1,450,000 acre-feet total capacity 
778,000 acre-feet active, and a main highline canal to divert from the 
reservoir at a point near the dam and at an elevation about 270 feet 
above the stream bed. This main highline canal of 2,630 second-feet 
capacity would divert the water to a point about 29 miles downstream 
from Navaho Dam where the water would be dropped through a 
direct-connected turbine pumping plant to a lower main eanal that 
would extend westerly about 120 a to serve the major portion of 
the project lands inside and outside of the reservation that are too 
hieh to be served | bv the or avity clive rsion. A distribution svstem 
would extend bevon i the pump lift to deliver the pumped water to 
the highlands. A system of drains woul 4 be provided as required to 
prevent ae of project lands. The Navaho Reservoir would be 
used jointly by the Navaho and San Juan-( “sien project. The latter 
project is a potent ial transmountain diversion to the Rio Grande Basin 
from the headwaters of the San Juan River. 

Planning investigations of the Navaho project, have heen made 
jointly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and region 4 of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The project is an integral part of the Indian Affairs’ 
program to bring relief to the Navaho Indians from their very low 
family incomes and to make them self-sustaining. 

Navaho project lands range from about 5,000 to 6,100 feet in ele- 
vation, and have a semiarid to arid climate with an average frost- 
free season of about. 160 to 170 days. Annual precipitation averages 
less than 9 inches with about half occurring during the growing sea- 
son, making irrigation necessary for successful crop production. With 
irrigation, climatic conditions are favorable for growing most field 
crops, a variety of garden crops, and such fruits as apples, pears, 
peaches, ¢ herries, and apricots. Most of the project acreage would be 
utilized for prod luction of livestock feeds with smaller acreages being 
utilized for fruit and garden crops. Principal livestock would be 
dairy cows and sheep. 

Detailed land classification of virtually all the project. area show 
the lands to be suitable for sustained production of crops under irri- 
gation farming. Water supply studies show that the 137,250-acre 
project would require an average annual irragation diversion of 
about 630,000 acre-feet. Simulated operation studies, based on stream- 
flows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate water 
supply would be available with permissible shortages occurring in 
occasional drought vears. The average annual stream depletion that 
would result from the development would be about 341,000 acre-feet. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development pre- 
sented in the January 1955 feasibility report on the Navaho project 
compiled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Results of estimates for 
the project reflecting October 1954 construction prices are shown in 
the attached summary tabulation. 

Do you want this table read ? 
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Senator O’Manonry. The table may be placed in the record as part 


of vour remarks. 
(The table referred to is as follows i 


Varaho project, New Mevico, summary data 


Irrigated acreage: 


N N I N« re 
Indian . I 
Reser tion tien 
N nd. te ’ 109. ¢ BR DAL 
( t ") 1) | sf 3, O4 
hydrauli 18. 760 | 25, 4 44, 21 
ee | a 
Principal agricultural production 
Alfaifa, grains, pastures, beans, some fruit and vegetables, dairy cows, 
sheep. 


Water supply: 


Acre-feet 


Average annual increase in storage and direct-flow diversions 620, OOO 

Stream depletion (average annual) 41. 000 
Project works: 

Construction features would include Navaho Dam and Reservoir on San 


Juan River, with approximately 1,450,000 acre-feet 
acre-feet active), 


"T0 feet above streambed 


total capacity 


at dam, 


(778.000 
a 29-mile main highline canal to divert from reservoir about 
a drop from highline canal to a lower main 


gravity canal extending about 120 miles from the drop, a turbine-driven pump 
at the drop to lift water to about $2 percent of project lands, 2 main canals 
extending beyond the pump lift, distribution laterals, and drains. Reason 
ably efficient construction of the project would require about 15 years, except 


for drains. 
Construction cost and repayment : 


Estimated construction cost * $212, 037, 300 
Reimbursable allocation to: 
Navaho projection irrigation 209, 939, 300 
San Juan-Chama project 800, 000 
Total 210, 739, 300 
Nonreimbursable allocation to: 
Flood control eee} 1, 106, 000 
Recreation a 192, 000 
Total . 1, 298, 000 
Repayment by: 
Navaho project irrigation water users ~ 30, 730, 000 
San Juan-Chama project aa s S00, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 179, 209, 300 
Total s - 210, 739, 300 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs: 
Irrigation_- ‘ 870. GOO 
Flood control___- 200 
BectesuOon. .o os - 65, 000 
DS sects gk ies. 135, SOO 
1 Includes $192,000 for cost of recreation facilities. 
2Based on assumption that all Indian-owned lands would repay at same rate as non 


Indian-owned lands, and that repayment on Indian-owned lands would be deferred under 


provisions of act of July 1, 1982 (47 Stat. 564). 
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That concludes my statement. 
Senator O’Ma HONEY. Are there any questions ¢ 
Thank you very much, Mr. Keesee. “We are obliged to you for your 


statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. MUTZ, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Murz. My name is John L. Mutz. I have been actively engaged 
for the last 10 years in planning for the development of water resources 
for the State of New Mexico. 

The San Juan-Chama project has been under investigation for some 
20 to 25 years. It has only been in the last few years that we have 
been able to complete plans for the use of water by this project inas 
much as the upper Colorado Basin compact had not been consummated 
until 1948. 

We discussed this project to some extent last year. At that time 
we had no report available. As of now we do have a report completed. 
It has not been transmitted to the affected States or other agencies in 
conformance with the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

Senator O’Manoney. When will it be transmitted ? 

Mr. Murz. The report is completed, sir. The report has not been 
transmitted to the affected States. 

Senator O’Manoney. It has not been finished yet. 

Mr. Mourz. It has been finished as far as the report itself is con- 
cerned. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it has not been transmitted to the States. 

Mr. Murz. But it has not been transmitted to the States. 

Senator O’Manoney. When will it be transmitted ? 

Mr. Mourz. Within 30 days, as Mr. Bennett explained this morning, 
it should be transmitted to the States. 

The San Juan-Chama project would divert water from the head- 
waters of the San Juan River , @ principal tributary of the Colorado 
River, into the Rio Grande Basin for the purposes of ‘providing supple- 
mental water for existing irrigation projects and for municipal and 
industrial uses. Although water for diversion would be collected from 
the tributaries of the San Juan located in both Colorado and New 
Mexico, all of the water would be used in New Mexico in the Rio 
Grande Basin. By exchange the project would also increase the use 
of water in New Mexico in the Canadian River Basin. 

Now I should explain here that the diversion into the Canadian 
would be carried out from some tributaries of the Rio Gande. These 
tributaries are in the upper reaches of the basin. The waters would 
be diverted through a small transmountain diversion into the Cana- 
dian. The present plan provides for the diversion of 235,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River Basin water annually out of the total amount 
allocated to New Mexico under the provisions of the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact. 

With project development an adequate supply of excellent quality 
water would be available to satisfy the rapidly growing municipal 
and industrial requirements of the Albuquerque metropolitan area, 
the population center of the Rio Grande Basin. Water would also 
be available to supplement the now deficient supply for some 225,000 
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eres of irrigated land in the area and to replace water depletions 


occurring throughout the basin from watershed-improvement pro 
oTams and ground Water pt Inping. In addition, the project would 


improve the conditions for recreation, fish, and wildlife activities in 
the Rio Grande Basin, which is the center of one of the more important 
tourist and recreational areas in the country. 

1. Collection and diversion fe: atures: This system would comprise 

hree reservoirs having a total capacity of 190,000 acre-feet located 
on the west fork, east fork, and Rio Blanco tributaries of the San 
Juan River, and a feeder canal and conduit system to collect and 
transport the water to the head of Willow Creek in the Rio Grande 
Basin. The conduit system would be about 49 miles in length and 
would have a terminal capacity at the outlet of the tunnel through 
the C ontinental Divide of 1.000 cubic feet per second. 

», Regulatory features: Heron No. 4 reservoir, having a 400,000 
wre-foot capacity, located on Willow Creek, a tributary of the Rio 
Chama, would provide the storage required to regulate water releases 
for irrigation, municipal, and industrial uses, ‘and replacement of 
basin depletions. The outlet works of the existing El] Vado Res 
ervoir, downstream, would be enlarged to permit full transmissions 
of anticipated releases from Heron No. 4 reservoir. 

Water-use features: Construction features for irrigation pur 
poses would comprise regulatory reservoirs, rehabilitation of distri- 
bution systems, and some relocation and extension of canals and 
laterals on existing irrigation projects on Rio Grande tpibeti Lies. 
Water for these projects would be made available by operation under 
exchange agreements. Supplemental irrigation water would also be 
furnished the middle Rio Grande project and the Elephant Butte 
district of the Rio Grande project, utilizing existing distribution 
facilities. The present plan does not ine lude construction features 
for delivery of municipal and industrial water beyond the regulating 
reservoir. Such features could be added later as part of the project 
. the local interests desire Federal construction and financing. No 
acilities are required to be constructed for delivery of the water to 
replace basin de :pletions. Construction of project features would be 
accomplished over a period of about 6 years. 

This statement is based on the physical plan contained in a Bureau 
of Reclamation project report now in the process of ¢ ompletion. The 
financial data and analysis of the project were made in January 1955, 
and conform to current policy and procedure. 

The project investigations are of adequate degree of detail to use 
in project authorization, with the construction costs based on October 
1954 prices. 

Preliminary studies of the potentialities of fish and wildlife de 
velopment indicate it may ultimate ly be desirable to make an alloca- 
tion of w: ater to this purpose. Results of current estimates for the 
project are included in the attached summary tabulation. 
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Summary data, San Juan-Chama project, Colorado and New Mewvico 


Irrigated acreage icres 
New land None 
Supplemental land .. 225, 000 

Water supply allocation of diverted San Juan River water: Acre-feet 
Irrigation 17%, 200 

Irrigated lands 36, TOO 
Replacement of Rio Grande Basin depletions 12, 500 


Municipal and industrial wate 


Stream depletion (average annual diversion from San Juan River 
Basin ) 235, OOO 


Project works: 

Principal construction features would include three reservoirs of 190,000 
avere-foot total capacity in the headquarters of San Juan River, a 4%-mile 
conduit system to collect and divert water from San Juan River Basin t 
Rio Grande Basin, a 400,000-acre-foot reservoir in Rio Grande Basin to 
regulate San Juan River diversion, some additional reservoirs, rehabilita 
tion of distribution svstems, and some relocation and extension of canals 
and laterals in existing systems on Rio Grande tributaries 


Construction cost and repayments: 


Estimated construction cos 000) 


Reimbursable allocatio: 
Irrigatio! 
Irrigated lands 7.531. 000 
Replacement of Rio Grande 
TLons 20, 5953, OOO 
Municipal and industrial water 26, 775. OOO 


Total reimbursable allocations 34, 699, O00 
Nonreimbursable allocation 170, OOO 


Total allocation 135, 169,000 
Repayment by 
Irrigation water users 21, 290, 000 
Basin depletions (Rio Grande Basin) 6, 600, 000 
Municipal and industrial water users * 26, T75, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 80, O84, 000 


Total 34. 699, OOO 


Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs : 
Irrigation : 
Irrigated ljands 234, 100 
Basin depletions (Rio Grande Basin) 41, 400 
Municipal and industrial water 54, 300 


Total 329, SOO 

Benefit-cost ratio 1.84 to 1 

Includes $800,000 of cost of potential Navaho Dam and Reservoir on San Juan River 
$110,000 for stream gaging and river operating facilities, and $360,000 for recreational 
facilities. 

2 Interest during construction amounting to $728,000 and interest on investment amount 
ing to $27,539.000 would also be paid 

* Excludes $33,500 operation and maintenance of stream-gaging program 

This particular report is based on the agreement that was reached 
last year in connection with Senate bill 1555. The testimony that I 
gave last year was based on another plan which called for power de- 
velopment on the Chama. 

Subsequently Senate bill 1555 limited the plan to provide only suf 
ficient. rerulations on the Chama to regulate the imported water. 
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The report and plan is based on that. 

Senator O'Mattonry. Are there any questions ¢ 

Senator Warktins. | have no questions. 

Senator KucHe.. No questions. 

Senator O’Manonery. Congressman Fernandez and Congressman 
Dempsey were on the list given to me. They do not appear to have 
come this afternoon. ‘They are not in the room; are they ¢ 

Mr. Littell, you are next on the list. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN M. LITTELL, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NAVAHO TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. Lirrece. Norman M. Littell, general counsel for the Navaho 
Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, and Senators, I was asked to apologize on behalf of 
the Navaho delegation because they are in the throes of what is equiy 
alent to a national election on the Navaho Reservation. 

Now, attending this hearing. they asked me to appear for them as 
late as this weekend; therefore, I have no prepared statement. 

I would like to introduce in the record a resolution of the Navaho 
council pertaining to this subject without taking the time of the com 
mittee to read it. 

Senator O°’Manonry. It will be received. 

Mr. Liarrecyt. Thank you, sir. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NAVAHO TRIBAL COUNCIL ON COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJE 
AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 

Whereas: 

1. Legislation has been introduced in the S4th Congress of the United States 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate and maintain the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects, and such legislation 
includes the Navaho project for the irrigation of lands of the Navaho people in 
New Mexico. 

2. The United States, in establishing the Navaho Reservation in its treaty with 
the Navaho Tribe in 1868, offered in said treaty to grant 160 acres of agricultural 
land for every head of a family and SO acres for single Navahos to establish 
Navaho families on farm lands, notwithstanding that there were not then, and 
have never been at any time since 1S6S sufficient cultivatable lands to comply 
in a measurable degree with said treaty. 

3. Because of the adverse conditions and the absence of water which prevents 
the raising of cultivated crops and settlement on farm lands, the Government 
encouraged the Navaho people to build up large flocks and rely almost wholly 
upon the raising of sheep and livestock by grazing on the open range, and such 
grazing, together with successive droughts, greatly reduced the natural forage, 
thereby adversely affecting the production of livestock and depressing the con 
dition of our people to a degree which led to national concern and caused Con 
gress to pass the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950. 

4. In limited agricultural areas in the Navaho Reservation along the San 
Juan River, such Navaho families as could cultivate lands have proved that 
Navahos are successful farmers and that if irrigation water is supplied to the 
lands in the Navaho project as proposed in the foregoing legislation, one-fifth 
of our Navaho population could be settled on self-sustaining irrigated farm 
areas where their earnings would be comparable to those of our white neighbors 
on irrigated lands. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that: 

1. The Navaho Tribal Council, on behalf of the Navaho Tribe, hereby respect 
fully petitions the Congress of the United States to adopt the proposed legisla 
tion authorizing the construction of the Colorado River project and participating 
projects including the Navaho project, thereby implementing and aiding in 
a Vital and effective manner the established policy of Congress set forth in the 
Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950. 
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2. The Council, on behalf of the Navaho people, respectfully suggests 
Congress that the passage of said act is the only possible method of fulfillir 
to a large extent at this late date the aforesaid commitment in the treat 
of 1868 (which is still the law of the land) by making available a substantia 
amount of farm lands on the Navaho Reservation. 


CERTIFICATION 
I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly considered by the 
Navaho Tribal Council at a duly called meeting held at Window Rock, Ariz 
at which a quorum was present, and that same was approved by a vote of 69 
in favor, and 1 opposed on this 14th day of January 1955. 
Sam AWKEAH, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Couneil. 
Approved : 
Rosert W. YOunNG, 
Acting General Superintendent. 
Mr. Lirrett. And I would like to submit the statement of the 
chairman, Sam Ahkeah, summarizing the importance of this project 
to the Navaho Tribe with the request that that statement be included 
in the record. It is very short and very interesting and quite vital. 
Senator O’Manonry. Without objection, it will be received. 


STATEMENT OF SAM AHKEAH, CHAIRMAN, NAVAHO TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the come, my name is Sam 
Ahkeah, and I am chairman of the Navaho Tribal Council. [’m 
here to explain to you briefly what the San Juan-Shiprock project 
means to us Navaho people. 


There are now about 79,500 of us. Our average cash income is 
$150 a year per person. The national average is over $1,500. Our 
income isn’t low because we are lazy; it’s low because we don’t have 
the resources to make it any higher, like good farmland or big 
industries. 

Most of our people make their living from raising sheep and grow- 
ing their corn by dry farming in little patches. It takes about 22 
acres of our land to support 1 sheep for a year. 

The Federal regulations forbid any Navaho family from keeping 
more than 350 sheep, but very few families actually own that many. 

There is less than a third of an acre of dry farmland per person 
on the reservation. We use every little draw on the reservation where 
the soil is good enough and there is enough natural moisture to grow 
corn or squash. We aren’t lazy; we have to work hard to make a living 
at all on the kind of land we have. 

That is the Navaho problem you have heard a lot about—poor land 
and not enough education. 

Now this year for the first time most of our Navaho children are in 
school. There are about 28,000 Navaho children of school age, and 
22,960 are enrolled in school. So that half of the Navaho problem is 
being solved at least. 

The big problem remaining is how we and our children are going to 
make a living. 

This Navaho project will irrigate about 137,250 acres. This is the 
latest estimate. Right now that land supports less than 150 families, 
not more than 900 people at 6 per family. 
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The average Navaho family includes 5 or 6 people. These people 
live by raising sheep. The land without irrigation is some of the least 
productive on the reservation. If this Navaho project goes through 
the same land will support on farms 1,110 families, or 6,660 people 
at 6 per family. 

The Bureau of Reclamation says every person living on an irrigated 
farm will support 8 people in town, that is, 8 businessmen, grocers, 
garage mechanics, carpenters, bankers, and so on, and their families. 
If only 2 out of the 8 are Navahos, the Navaho project will support 
12,000 Navahos in towns that will be built up near the farms. That is 
a total of 19,980 Navahos, figuring 6 people per family, or more than 
a quarter of our total population. At 5 people per family the total is 
16.650 people—or about one-fifth of our population. These people 
won't live from hand to mouth the way we Navahos live now. They 
will live just as well as white farm owners. And if that many people 
move out of the dry parts of the reservation the people that are left 
behind can run more sheep, and their standard of living will go up, too. 

We Navahos want to farm. We want to do anything reasonable 
: make a better living for our children. Fver since there have been 

avahos we have farmed little draws and d: amp places to grow corn 
and squash and watermelons for our own use. Where we can get 
rrigation water we use it now. 

We used to farm both sides of the San Juan River until we were 
persuaded by the Army to go to Fort Sumner in 1863; and when we 
came back the first thing we did was to dig our irrigation ditches on the 
south side of the river with wooden shovels. We weren't allowed to 
go back north of the river. 

{ ama farmer myself from Shiprock, and my farm is still watered by 
a ditch my gre andfather and his neighbors dug. After the upper 
Fruitland project was built some of us got water from it, but until 
then we all got water in ditches we built ourselves. But without this 
Navaho project there are only about 33,500 acres of irrigated land 
on the reservation. That is less than a half acre per person. 

1 have been talking about the whole Navaho project. There are 
two parts to it—the Shiprock division of 109,000 acres, all in the reser- 
vation, and the South San Juan division of 28.250 acres. This divi- 
sion is off the reservation, but most of the people who live there now 
are Navahos, and the State of New Mexico has suggested that only 
Navahos be allowed to get farms there. That would take action by you 
Senators. The Shiprock 3 division will give farms to 1,110 Navahos 
families. And if only Navahos are allowed to settle in the South San 
Juan division that will give farms to 290 more Navaho families. That 
makes up the total of 1,400 families I was talking about. 

All the 187,250 acres of the Navaho project are class 1 and class 2 
land. There isn’t any poor land, class 3 or worse, included in the proj 
ect. Most of the Navaho people don’t know much about irrigated 
farming, but they know a lot about raising sheep. So we plan when 
they first go on the new farms they can put them into irrigated 
pastures and raise sheep. That way, instead of needing 22 acres for 
a sheep, they can keep 150 sheep on 90 acres and have feed left over 
for 15 cows. This will also build up the fertility of the land. Then, 
as they get used to irrigated farming, they can put in whatever crops 
will bring the most money. 
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I said most of the Navahos don’t know much about irrigated farn 
ing yet. That is because most of us have never had any experience 
running irrigated farms, but when we have a chance we make goox 
farmers. 

The Federal Government has spent many million dollars on u 
Navahos since 1860, and it hasn’t solved our problems yet. In fact, 
until the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950 our problems kept 
getting worse. All this money has been paid out, and there has i 
noreturn. This Navaho project is different. It will cost, total, about 
$212 million. All but about $1,700,000 of that is reimbursable, and 
will be repaid to the Government in 50 years. Even the nonreimburs 
able costs will be repaid after that from power revenues of the uppe1 
Colorado project, and, finally, there will be a profit to the Government. 
In other words, this one project will do more toward making the 
Navaho people self-supporting, equal citizens than anything else the 
Government has ever done, and in the long run it won’t cost the 
Treasury a cent. 

Mr. Lirrecz. My own observations are brief. I wish to call atten 
tion to the committee again respectfully that the treaty of 1868 pro- 
vided that each adult head of a family could have 160 acres culti 
vatable farmland; that each single member could on application re 
ceive 80 acres. 

There were not then and have never been at any time since sufficient 
agricultural land to comply with that sober obligation of the United 
States Government toward its Indian dependents in Navaho land. 
This is the first opportunity in history where there can be substantial 
compliance with that ancient treaty obligation. 

It is difficult to conceive of the minds of those who made that repre- 
sentation because it really was apparent at that time that it could not 
be satisfied. 

General Sherman, who conducted the treaty negotiations, signed the 
treaty for the Government, said in a private communication, I believa 
it is a letter to his brother, that human beings could not even inhabit 
that area for more than 10 years, partially because of its aridity and 
remoteness. 

That obligation under the treaty of 1868 was keenly felt by the 
United States Government and by the Congress, which is the keeper 
of the conscience of the American ‘people, because they made an exten- 
sive survey and appropriation in 1892 for a very excellent survey of 
the irrigable resources of the Navaho Reservation and even appro- 
priated funds to help in its projects which were then contemplated. 
Unfortunately those funds were very much dissipated by incompetent 
management which from time to time was a feature of the Bureau 
administration of these affairs. 

Happily not so today. 

This survey of 1892 was completely frustrated. There is very in 
teresting documentation in the archives on this whole subject. 

The Navahos carried on in their same old way, digging their own 
ditches and making their own dams. Sam Ahkeah’s own father did 
along the San Juan, and as Senator Watkins knows, and you on the 
committee know, there is a very rich strip of agricultural land, but 
in toto amounting to not more than 33,500 acres of irrigable lands. 

The Navaho rehabilitation bill certainly by implication and by some 
direct language raised the hopes of the Navahos again to have this 
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project, but nothing further has been done to implement i up to this 
bill. So that the het result is that there is about a third of an nere 
if farmland for each Navaho. 

This project, subject to the feasibility report which is in progress 


is explained and need not be discussed here, and I certainly would 
not attempt to discuss the technicalities of it, has at least curtailed 
the Navaho position to the redemption of about 109,000 acres of land 
on the Navaho Reservation Pp lus off the reservation of also service to 
this Navaho population of about 28,250 acres in the San Juan district, 

That would mean variously estimated between 1200 and 1400 
Navaho families or about 8400 Navahos plus S additional persons 
for everyone making lis living on farmland as experience has shown, 
and raise the estimate of total self support from some eighteen to 
twenty-five thousand, or nearly a third of the population, a very sub 
stantial element of this population, whereas the same land we are 
talking about now supports only 150 families, or about 900. ‘That is 

, plus the written statement submitted in the record. 

I agreed with the chairman to make a very brief statement. [ have 
done so in reference to the Navaho position on this vital project. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Mr. Keesee have covered 
other facts which I intended to cover, not having the privilege of 
seeing their statement, so in the interest of brevity 1 omit that section 
of the statement. 

Senator O'Manoney. If there are any further facts which you 
would like to present to the committee in a written statement, Mr. 
Littell, we shall be glad to receive them later and make them a portion 
of the record. 

Mo Lrrrece. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are there any questions / 

Senator Kucne.. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O' Manonery. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucne.. Mr. Littell, do you have a legal opinion as to the 
priority of Indian claims to the waters of the Colorado River ? 

Mr. Lirrenn. Yes, Mr. Senator. 

Senator KucneL. Would you mind giving it to the committee 4 

Mr. Litrrecy.. It is very difficult to define, Senator, without a pro 
tracted discussion of the case of Winters against the United States 
vhich could take, as any lawyer here knows, a very considerable time. 
Besides, I think to some extent my answer would be a little theoretical. 

Before making a brief reply, notwithstanding that, may I ask the 
privilege of making this reservation, Mr. Chairman: In view of the 
fact that Tam apparently the only Indian tribal attorney here and 
in view of the fact that I was not expecting to testify and was only 
to aid the witnesses who were here and only have just been thrown 
on this spot as of Sunday morning, I would like to request the privi- 
lece of having the statements I make in answer to the Senator's ques 
tion considered without prejudice to any contention I might hereafter 
deem it my duty to make as an attorney to the Navahos in the event 
Wwe do come to grips with the legal issues whic h may be involved in 
the division of this water. 

I think that is a fair and reasonable request. 

Senator O'Manoney. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. Litre... Senator, in my opinion, the Indians unquestionably 
have paramount priority of legal position in the division of water 
rights. 

i step aside from historic reasons for that, including the fact that 
they owned both banks of the San Juan in the past and now are nar 
rowly confined to one bank. 

But leaving aside all those historic arguments and looking at their 
bare legal position, I frankly do not think that there is any such thing 
today in the complexion, social, economic, and legal rights, which must 
be brought to bear to get a proper determination of the division of 
these waters. I do not think that there is any such thing as a oare, 
naked, legal right. 

I think the doctrine of the Winters case recognizing the priority, 
paramount character of the Indians’ claim to the water, might be said 
to be more of a shield than a sword, again without prejudice to my 
right to draw it and use it as a sword if T should be wrong in that 
observation or if we should get into a really tight fight over water 
rights. 

The Navahos do not wish to get into a fight. They are working 
with their neighbors, as I think everybody on the Commission in the 
Senate and House committees will agree, and we hope to get what we 
can get by cooperative effort with our neighbors. 

For the practical reasons which your question brought out this 
morning actually how could they do much else, because the cost tran- 
scends anything which the tribe could hope to pay? 

Senator Kucurn. Now, I believe it is true that the compact be- 
tween the States in the upper Colorado Basin purports to come into 
some agreement with respect to the uses of water in the upper basin 
States by Indian tribes with respect to the aportionment of water to 
those upper basin States. 

Do you have an opinion on whether or not the Indian uses are 
chargeable to apportionment in the States of the lower Colorado River 
Basin ? 

Mr. Lirrenn. IT donot. I would not attempt to pass on that question. 

Senator Kucuer. Do you believe that the answer to that question 
would have a bearing on the amounts of water apportioned under the 
Colorado River compact to the lower basin States ? 

Mr. Lrrre... I think it follows the mathematical manner, Senator, 
that that could well be true. 

Senator Kucnet. And to that extent would have some relevant 
place in the discussion of any legislation as is encompassed in S. 500? 

Mr. Lirreci. Yes. I think that whole line of discussion is repre- 
sented by the feasibility reports which have been discussed here and 
are in process for distribution 30 days hence and probably reporting 
back in another 120 days. 

Senator Kucnen. Thank you very much. 

Senator O’MAnoney. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkrins. I have none. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, Mr. Littell. 

Is Mr. Valkenberg here? 

Mr. Larrety. He will not testify. We agreed with Senator Ander- 
son yesterday to confine our testimony to one witness. 
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Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of great con- 
venience to the Members of the Congress, particularly the Senate, if 
we would have placed in the record the Colorado River compact of 
1922 and the upper Colorado River Basin compact of 1948. 

If it can be printed in the hearings they will be a great convenience 
to the Members of the Senate. 

Senator O’Manoney. They will be received and printed in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DrePARTMENT OF STATI 


Toall to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 


I ceritfy that the document annexed is a true copy of the “Colorado River 
Compact,” signed 24th November 1922, at the City of Santa Fe, New Mexico, the 
original of which is on file in this Department 

In testimony whereof I, Charles IE. Hughes, Secretary of State, have here 
unto caused the seal of the Department of State to be affixed and my name 
subscribed by the Chief Clerk of the said Department, at the City of Washington, 
this twenty-second day of December 1922 

[SEAL] CHARLES FE. Huanes, 

Secretary of State 
By BEN G. Davis, 
Chief Clerk, 
COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


The States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, having resolved to enter into a compact under the act of the Congress 
of the United States of America approved August 19, 1921 (42 Statutes at 
Large, p. 171), and the acts of the legislatures of the said States, have through 
their governors appointed as their commissioners : 

W.S. Norviel for the State of Arizona 

W.F. McClure for the State of California 

Delph E. Carpenter for the State of Colorado 

J.G. Secrugham for the State of Nevada 

Stephen B. Davis, Jr., for the State of New Mexico 

R. BE. Caldwell for the State of Utah 

Frank C. Emerson for the State of Wyoming 
who, after negotiations participated in by Herbert Hoover appointed by the 
President as the representative of the United States of America, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

The major purposes of this compact are to provide for the equitable division 
and apportionment of the use of the waters of the Colorado River System; to 
establish the relative importance of different beneficial uses of water; to pro 
mote interstate comity; to remove causes of present and future controversies, 
and to secure the expeditious agricultural and industrial development of the 
Colorado River Basin, the storage of its waters, and the protection of life and 
property from floods. To these ends the Colorado River Basin is divided into 
two basins, and an apportionment of the use of part of the water of the Colo 
rado River System is made to each of them with the provision that further 
equitable apportionments may be made. 


ARTICLE II 
As used in this compact 
(a) The term “Colorado River System” means that portion of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries within the United States of America. 
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(b) The term “Colorado River Basin” means all of the drainage area of the 
Colorado River System and all other territory within the United States of 
America to which the waters of the Colorado River System shall be beneficially 
applied. 

(c) The term “States of the Upper Division’ means the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

(d) The term “States of the Lower Division” means a point in the main 
stream of the Colorado River one mile below the mouth of the Paria River. 

(f) The term “Upper Basin” means those parts of the States of Arizona, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming within and from which waters naturally 
drain into the Colorado River System above Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said 
States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River System which 
are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system above Lee Ferry. 

(g) The term “Lower Basin” means those parts of the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah within and from which waters naturally 
drain into the Colorado River System below Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said 
States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River System which 
are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system below Lee Ferry. 

(h) The term “domestic use” shall include the use of water for household, 
stock, municipal, mining, milling, industrial, and other like purposes, but shall 
exclude the generation of electrical power. 


ARTICLE III 


(a) There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River System in perpet- 
uity to the Upper Basin and the Lower Basin, respectively, the exclusive bene- 
ficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, which shall in- 
clude all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a), the Lower Basin is 
hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive use of such waters 
by 1 million acre-feet per annum. 

(c) If, as a matter of international comity, the United States of America 
shall hereafter recognize in the United States of Mexico any right to the use 
of any waters of the Colorado River System, such waters shall be supplied first 
from the waters which are surplus over and above the aggregate of the quan- 
tities specified in paragraphs (a) and (b); and if such surplus shall prove in- 
sufficient for this purpose, then the burden of such deficiency shall be equally 
borne by the Upper Basin and the Lower Basin, and whenever necessary the 
States of the Upper Division shall deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half 
of the deficiency so recognized in addition to that provided in paragraph (d). 

(d) The States of the Upper Division will not cause the flow of the river at 
Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of seventy-five million acre-feet for 
any period of ten consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series 
beginning with the first day of October next succeeding the ratification of this 
compact. 

(e) The States of the Upper Division shall not withhold water, and the States 
of the Lower Division shall not require the delivery of water, which cannot 
reasonably be applied to domestic and agricultural uses. 

(f) Further equitable apportionment of the beneficial uses of the waters of 
the Colorado River System unapportioned by paragraphs (a), (b), and (ec), 
may be made in the manner provided in paragraph (g) at any time after October 
1, 1963, if and when either Basin shall have reached its total beneficial con- 
sumptive use as set out in paragraphs (a) and (b). 

(g) In the event of a desire for a further apportionment as provided in para- 
graph (f) any two signatory States, acting through their governors, may give 
joint notice of such desire to the governors of the other signatory States and to 
the President of the United States of America, and it shall be the duty of the 
governors of the signatory States and of the President of the United States 
of America forthwith to appoint representatives, whose duty it shall be to 
divide and apportion equitably between the Upper Basin and Lower Basin the 
beneficial use of the unapportioned water of the Colorado River System as 
mentioned in paragraph (f), subject to the legislative ratification of the signa- 
tory States and the Congress of the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE I\ 
(a) Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for commerce 
nd the reservation of its waters for navigation would seriously limit the de 


velopment of its Basin, the use of its waters for purposes of navigation shal 


he subservient to the uses of such water for domestic, agricultural, and power! 
purposes. If the Congress shall not consent to this paragraph, the other pro 
visions of this compact shall nevertheless remain binding. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this compact, water of the Colorado River 
System may be impounded and used for the generation of electrical power, but 
such impounding and use shall be subservient to the use and consumption of 


such water for agricultural and domestic purposes and shall not interfere with 
or prevent use for such dominant purposes. 

(c) The provisions of this article shall not apply to or interfere with the 
regulation and control by any State within its boundaries of the appropriation, 
use, and distribution of water. 


ARTICLE \ 


The chief official of each signatory State charged with the administration of 
water rights, together with the Director of the United States Reclamation 
Service and the Director of the United States Geological Survey shall cooperate, 
ex officio: 

(a) To promote the systematic determination and coordination of the 
facts as to flow, appropriation, consumption, and use of water in the 
Colorado River Basin, and the interchange of available information in 
such matters. 

(b) To secure the ascertainment and publication of the annual flow of 
the Colorado River at Lee Ferry. 

(ec) To perform such other duties as may be assigned by mutual consent 
of the signatories from time to time. 


ARTICLE VI 


Should any claim or controversy arise between any two or more of the 
signatory States: 


(a) with respect to the waters of the Colorado River System not covered 
by the terms of this compact; 

(b) over the meaning or performance of any of the terms of this 
compact ; 

(c) as to the allocation of the burdens incident to the performance of 
any article of this compact or the delivery of waters as herein provided ; 

(d) as to the construction or operation of works within the Colorado 
River Basin to be situated in two or more States, or to be constructed in 
one State for the benefit of another State; or 

(e) as to the diversion of water in one State for the benefit of another 
State; the governors of the States affected, upon the request of one of them, 
shall forthwith appoint commissioners with power to consider and adjust 
such claim or controversy, subject to ratification by the legislatures of the 
States so affected. 


Nothing herein contained shall prevent the adjustment of any such claim or 
controversy by any present method or by direct future legislative action of the 
interested States. 

ARTICLE VII 


Nothing in this compact shall be construed as affecting the obligations of the 
United States of America to Indian tribes. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Present perfected rights to the beneficial use of waters of the Colorado River 
System are unimpaired by this compact. Whenever storage capacity of 5 million 
acre-feet shall have been provided on the main Colorado River within or for the 
benefit of the Lower Basin, then claims of such rights, if any, by appropriators 
or users of water in the Lower Basin against appropriators or users of water 
in the Upper Basin shall attach to and be satisfied from water that may be stored 
not in conflict with article ITI. 
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All other rights to beneficial use of waters of the Colorado River System sha! 
be satisfied solely from the water apportioned to that Basin in which they are 
situate. 

ARTICLE IX 


Nothing in this compact shall be construed to limit or prevent any State from 
instituting or maintaining any action or proceeding, legal, or equitable, for the 
protection of any right under this compact or the enforcement of any of its 
provisions. 

ARTICLE X 


This compact may be terminated at any time by the unanimous agreement of 
the signatory States. In the event of such termination all rights established 
under it shall continue unimpaired. 


ARTICLE XI 


This compact shall become binding and obligatory when it shall have been ap 
proved by the legislatures of each of the signatory States and by the Congress 
of the United States. Notice of approval by the legislatures shall be given by 
the governor of each signatory State to the governors of the other signatory 
States and to the President of the United States, and the President of the United 
States is requested to give notice to the governors of the signatory States of 
approval by the Congress of the United States. 

In witness whereof, the Commissioners have signed this compact in a single 
original, which shall be deposited in the archives of the Department of State of 
the United States of America and of which a duly certified copy shall be for- 
warded to the governor of each of the signatory States. 

Done at the city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, this twenty-fourth day of November, 
A. D., One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-two. 


(Signed) W.S. Norvrier. 
(Signed) W. F. McCrure. 
(Signed) Detpepn E. CARPENTER 
(Signed) J. G. ScruagHAM. 
(Signed) STEPHEN B. Davis, Jr. 
(Signed) R. E. CALDWELL. 
(Signed) FRANK C. EMERSON. 
Approved : 
Hersert Hoover. 
APPENDIX 231 


THe CoLorRApO RIVER COMPACT 


Text of the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact (Entered Into by the States 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, October 11, 1948) 


The State of Arizona, the State of Colorado, the State of New Mexico, the 

State of Utah, and the State of Wyoming, acting through their Commissioners, 

Charles A. Carson for the State of Arizona 

Clifford H. Stone for the State of Colorado 

Fred E. Wilson for the State of New Mexico 

Edward H. Watson for the State of Utah, and 

L. C. Bishop for the State of Wyoming 
after negotiations participated in by Harry W. Bashore, appointed by the Presi- 
dent as the representative of the United States of America, have agreed, subject 
to the provisions of the Colorado River Compact, to determine the rights and 
obligations of each signatory State respecting the uses and deliveries of the 
water of the Upper Basin of the Colorado River, as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


(a) The major purposes of this compact are to provide for the equitable 
division and apportionment of the use of the waters of the Colorado River System, 
the use of which was apportioned in perpetuity to the Upper Basin by the 
Colorado River Compact; to establish the obligations of each State of the 
Upper Division with respect to the deliveries of water required to be made at 
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Lee Ferry by the Colorado River Compact; to promote interstate comity; to 
remove causes of present and future controversies; to secure the expeditious 
agricultural and industrial development of the Upper Basin, the storage of water 
and to protect life and property from floods. 

(b) It is recognized that the Colorado River Compact is in full force and 
effect and all of the provisions hereof are subject thereto. 


ARTICLE I 

As used in this compact: 

(a) The term “Colorado River System” means that portion of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries within the United States of America. 

(b) The term “Colorado River Basin” means all of the drainage area of the 
Colorado River System and all other territory within the United States of 
America to which the waters of the Colorado River System shall be beneficially 
applied. 

(c) The term “States of the Upper Division’’ means the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

(d) The term “States of the Lower Division” means the States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. 

(e) The term “Lee Ferry” means a point in the main stream of the Colorado 
River one mile below the mouth of the Paria River. 

(f) The term “Upper Basin” means those parts of the States of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming within and from which waters 
naturally drain into the Colorado River System above Lee Ferry, and also 
all parts of said States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River 
System which are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted 
from the Colorado River System above Lee Ferry. 

(¢) The term “Lower Basin’ means those parts of the States of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah within and from which waters 
naturally drain into the Colorado River System below Lee Ferry, and also all 
parts of said States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River 
System which are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted 
from the Colorado River System below Lee Ferry. 

(h) The term “Colorado River Compact” means the agreement concerning 
the apportionment of the use of the waters of the Colorado River System dated 
November 24, 1922, executed by commissioners for the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, approved by Herbert 
Hoover, representative of the United States of America, and proclaimed effective 
by the President of the United States of America, June 25, 1929. 

(i) The term “Upper Colorado River System” means that portion of the 
Colorado River System above Lee Ferry. 

(j) The term “Commission” means the administrative agency created by 
article VIII of this compact. 

(k) The term “water year’ means that period of 12 months ending September 
30 of each year, 

(1) The term “acre-foot” means the quantity of water required to cover an 
acre to the depth of 1 foot and is equivalent to 48,560 cubic feet. 

(m) The term “domestic use” shall include the use of water for household, 
stock, municipal, mining, milling, industrial and other like purposes, but shall 
exclude the generation of electrical power. 

(n) The term “virgin flow” means the flow of any stream undepleted by the 
activities of man. 

ARTICLE III 


(a) Subject to the provisions and limitations contained in the Colorado River 
Compact and in this compact, there is hereby apportioned from the Upper Colo- 
rado River System in perpetuity to the States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, respectively, the consumptive use of water as follows: 

1. To the State of Arizona the consumptive use of fifty thousand acre 
feet of water per annum. 

2. To the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, respec 
tively, the consumptive use per annum of the quantities resulting from the 
application of the following percentages to the total quantity of consumptive 
use per annum apportioned in perpetuity to and available for use each year 
by Upper Basin [sic] under the Colorado River Compact and remaining 
after the deduction of the use, not to exceed fifty thousand acre-feet per 
annum, made in the State of Arizona. 
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State of Colorado, 51.75 percent. 
State of New Mexico, 11.25 percent 
State of Utah. 23.00 percent 

State of Wyoming, 14.00 percent. 

(b) The apportionment made to the respective States by paragraph (a) of this 
irticle is based upon, and shall be applied in conformity with, the following 
principles and each of them: 

1. The apportionment is of any and all man-made depletions; 
2. Beneficial use is the basis, the measure, and the limit of the right to use: 
3. No State shall exceed its apportioned use in any water year when the 
effect of such excess use, as determined by the Commission, is to deprive 
another signatory State of its apportioned use during that water year: 
Provided, That this subparagraph (b) (3) shall not be construed as— 
(i) Altering the apportionment of use, or obligations to make deliver- 
ies as provided in articles XI, XII, XIII, or XIV of this compact ; 
(ii) Purporting to apportion among the signatory States such uses 
of water as the Upper Basin may be entitled to under paragraphs (f) 
and (g) of article III of the Colorado River Compact ; or 
(iii) Countenancing average uses by any signatory State in excess 
of its apportionment. 
(4) The apportionment to each State includes all water necessary for the 
supply of any rights which now exist. 

(c) No apportionment is hereby made, or intended to be made, of such uses 
of water as the Upper Basin may be entitled to under paragraphs (f) and (g) of 
article III of the Colorado River Compact. 

(d) The apportionment made by this article shall not be taken as any basis 
for the allocation among the signatory States of any benefits resulting from the 
generation of power. 


ARTICLE I\ 


In the event curtailment of use of water by the States of the Upper Division 
at any time shall become necessary in order that the flow at Lee Ferry shall not 
he depleted below that required by article ITT of the Colorado River Compact, 
the extent of curtainment by each State of the consumptive use of water ap- 
portioned to it by article IIT of this compact shall be in such quantities and at 
such times as shall be determined by the Commission upon the application of 
the following principles: 

(a) The extent and times of curtailment shall be such as to assure full com- 
plianee with article III of the Colorado River Compact: 

(b) If any State or States of the Upper Division, in the ten years immediately 
preceding the water year in which curtailment is necessary, shall have consump- 
tively used more water than it was or they were, as the case may be, entitled 
to use under the apportionment made by article IIT of this compact, such State 
or States shall be required to supply at Lee Ferry a quantity of water equal to 
its. or the aggregate of their, overdraft or the proportionate part of such over- 
draft, as may he necessary to assure compliance with article III of the Colo- 
rado River Compact, before demand is made on any other State of the Upper 
Division ; 

(ec) Except as provided in subparagraph (6) of this article, the extent of 
curtailment by each State of the Upper Division of the consumptive use of 
water apportioned to it by article TIT of this compact shall be such as to result 
in the delivery at Lee Ferry of a quantity of water which bears the same relation 

» the total required curtailment of use by the States of the Upper Division as 
the consumptive use of the Upper Colorado River System water which was made 
hy each State during the water yvear immediately preceding the year in which 
the curtailment becomes necessary bears to the total consumptive use of such 
water in the States of the Upper Division during the same water year; provided, 
that in determinine such relation the uses of water under rights perfected prior 
to November 24, 1922, shall be excluded. 


ARTICLE YV 


(a) All losses of water occurring from or as the result of the storage of 
water in reservoirs constructed prior to the signing of this compact shall be 
charged to the State in which such reservoir or reservoirs are located. Water 
stored in reservoirs covered by this paragraph (a) shall be for the exclusive 
use of and shall be charged to the State in which the reservoir or reservoirs are 
located. 
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(hb) All losses of water occurring from or as the result of the 
vater in reservoirs constructed after the signing of this con 
harged as follows: 

1. If the Commission finds that the reservoir is used, in whole or in part, 

assist the States of the Upper Division in meeting their obligations to deliver 

iter at Lee Ferry imposed by article III of the Colorado River Compact, the 
Commission shall make findings, which in no event shall be contrary to the laws 
of the United States of America under which any reservoir is constructed, as 
to the reservoir capacity allocated for that purpose. The whole or that pro 
nortion, as the case may be. of reservoir losses as found by the Commission to 
he reasonably and properly chargeable to the reservoir or reservoir capacity 
itilized to assure deliveries at Lee Ferry shall be charged to the States of the 
Upper Division in the proportion which the consumptive use of water in each 
State of the Upper Division during the water year in which the charge is made 
hears to the total consumptive use of water in all States of the Upper Division 
during the same water year. Water stored in reservoirs or in reservoir capacity 
overed by this subparagraph (b) (1) shall be for the common benefit of all of 
the States of the Upper Division. 

2. If the Commission finds that the reservoir is used, in whole or in part, 
to supply water for use in a State of the Upper Division, the Commission shall 
make findings, which in no event shall be contrary to the laws of the United 
States of America under which any reservoir is constructed, as to the reservoir 
or reservoir capacity utilized to supply water for use and the State in which 
such water will be used. The whole or that proportion, as the case may be, 
of reservoir losses as found by the Commission to be reasonably and properly 
hargeable to the State in which such water will be used shall be borne by that 
State. As determined by the Commisison, water stored in reservoirs covered 
by this subparagraph (b) (2) shall be earmarked for and charged to the State 
n which the water will be used. 

(c) In the event the Commission finds that a reservoir site is available both 
to assure deliveries at Lee Ferry and to store water for consumptive use in a 
State of the Upper Division, the storage of water for consumptive use shall be 
given preference. Any reservoir or reservoir capacity hereafter used to assure 
deliveries at Lee Ferry shall by order of the Commission be used to store water 
for consumptive use in a State, provided the Commission finds that such storage 
is reasonably necessary to permit such State to make the use of the water 
apportioned to it by this compact. 

ARTICLE IV 

Che Commission shall determine the quantity of the consumptive use of water, 
which use is apportioned by article III hereof, for the upper basin and for each 
State of the upper basin by the inflow-outflow method in terms of manmade de 
pletions of the virgin flow at Lee Ferry, unless the Commission, by unanimous ac- 
tion, shall adopt a different method of determination. 


ARTICLE VII 


The consumptive use of water by the United States of America or any of its 
agencies, instrumentalities, or wards shall be charged as a use by the State in 
which the use is made: Provided, That such consumptive use incident to the 
diversion, impounding, or conveyance of water in one State for use in another 
shall be charged to such latter State. 


ARTICLE VIII 


a) There is hereby created an interstate administrative agency to be known 
as the Upper Colorado River Commission. The Commission shall be composed of 
ne Commissioner representing each of the States of the Upper Division, namely, 
the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, designated or ap- 
pointed in accordance with the laws of each such State, and if designated by the 
President, one Commissioner representing the United States of America. The 
President is hereby requested to designate a Commissioner. If «0 designated the 
Commissioner representing the United States of America snall be the presiding 
officer of the Commission and shall be entitled to the same powers and rights as 
the Commissioner of any State. Any four members of the Commission shall con 
stitute a quorum, 
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(b) The salaries and personal expenses of each Commissioner shall be paid by 
the government which he represents. All other expenses which are incurred by 
the Commission incident to the administration of this compact, and which are 
not paid by the United States of America, shall be borne by the four States ac- 
cording to the percentage of consumptive use apportioned to each. On or before 
December 1 of each year, the Commission shall adopt and transmit to the gover- 
nors of the four States and to the President a budget covering an estimate of its 
expenses for the following year, and of the amount payable by each State. Each 
State shall pay the amount due by it to the Commission on or before April 1 of th: 
year following. The payment of the expenses of the Commission and of its em- 
ployees shall not be subject to the audit and accounting procedures of any of the 
four States; however, all receipts and disbursement of funds handled by the 
Commission shall be audited yearly by a qualified independent public accountant 
and the report of the audit shall be included in and become a part of the 
annual report of the Commission. 

(c) The Commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall not be a member of 
the Commission, or an employee of any signatory State or of the United States 
of America while so acting. He shall serve for such terms and receive such salary 
and perform such duties as.the Commission may direct. The Commission may 
employ such engineering, legal, clerical, and other personnel as, in its judgment 
may be necessary for the performance of its functions under this compact. In 
the hiring of employees, the Commission shall not be bound by the civil service 
laws of any State. 

(d) The Commission, so far as consistent with this compact, shall have the 
power to: 

1. Adopt rules and regulations: 
2. Locate, establish. construct, abandon, operate and maintain water 
ving stations: 


zag 
2. Make estimates to forecast water runoff on the Colorado River an: 
any of its tributaries: 

4. Engage in cooperative studies of water supplies of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries; 

5. Collect, analyze, correlate, preserve, and report on data as to the 
stream flows, storage, diversions and use of the waters of the Colorado 
River, and any of its tributaries; 

6. Make findings as to the quantity of water of the Upper Colorado River 
System used each year in the Upper Colorado River Basin and in each 
State thereof: 

7. Make findings as to the quantity of water deliveries at Lee Ferry Cur 
ing each water year; 

8. Make findings as to the necessity for and the extent of the curtailment 
of use, reqhired, if any, pursuant to reservoir losses and as to the share 
thereof chargeable under article V hereof to each of the States: 

10. Make findings of fact in the event of the occurrence of extraordinary 
drought or serious accident to the irrigation system in the Upper Basin, 
whereby deliveries by the Upper Basin of water which it may be required 
to deliver in order to aid in fulfilling obligations of the United States of 
America to the United Mexican States arising under the treaty between 
the United States of America and the United Mexican States, dated Febru 
ary 3, 1944 (Treaty Series 994) become difficult, and report such findings 
to the governors of the Upper Basin States, the President of the United 
States of America, the United States Section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, and such other Federal officials and agencies as it 
may deem appropriate to the end that the water allotted to Mexico under 
division III of such treaty may be reduced in accordance with the terms 
of such treaty: 

11. Acquire and hold such personal and real property as may be necessary 
for the performance of its duties hereunder and to dispose of the same 
when no longer required : 

12. Perform all functions required of it by this compact and do all things 
necessary, proper, or convenient in the performance of its duties hereunder, 
either independently or in cooperation with any State or Federal agency: 

13. Make and transmit annually to the governors of the signatory States 
and the President of the United States of America, with the estimated 
budget, a report covering the activities of the Commission for the preceding 
water year 

(e) Except as otherwise provided in this compact the concurrence of four 
members of the Commission shall be required in any action taken by it. 
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»y f) The Commission and its secretary shall make available to the governor 
V f each of the signatory States any information within its possession at any 
re e, and shall always provide free access to its records by the governors of 
Cc ench of the States, or their representatives, or authorized representatives of 
re United States of America. 
r g) Findings of fact made by the Commission shall not be conclusive in any 
iS ourt. or before any agency or tribunal, but shall constitute prima facie evidence 
h f the facts found. 
‘ ; h) The organization meeting of the Commission shall be held within four 
l nths from the effective date of this compact 
€ 
e ARTICLE IX 
1) No State shall deny the right of the United States of America and, subject 

he conditions hereinafter contained, no State shall deny the right of another 
f gnatory State, any person, or entity of any signatory State to acquire rights 
n the use of water, or to construct or participate in the construction and use 


iversion works and storage reservoirs with appurtenant works, cnnals, and 
uits in one State tor the purpose of diverting, conveying, storing, regulation 
nd releasing water to satisfy the provisions of the Colorado River Compact 
iting to the obligation of the States of the Upper Division to make deliveries 
water at Lee Ferry, or for the purpose of diverting, conveying, storing, o1 
egulating water in an upper signatory State for consumptive use in a lower 
natory State, when such use is within the apportionment to such lower State 
de by this compact. Such rights shaii be subject to the rights of water users, 
State in which such reservoir or works are located, to receive and us? water 
ise of which is within the apportionment to such State by this compact 


b) Any signatory State, any person or any entity of any signatory State 
have the right to acquire such property rights as are necessury to the use 
ater in conformity with this compact in any other signatory State by dona 
n, purchase, or through the exercise of the power of eminent domain Any sig 
ry State, upen the written request of the governor of any other signatory 
te, for the benefit of whose water users property is to be acquired in the State 
hich such written request is made, shall proceed exveditiously to acquire the 
ed property either by purchase at a price satisfactory to the requesting 
State, or. if sueh purchase cannot be made, then through the exereise of it 
wer of eminent domain and shall convey such property to the requesting State 


uch entity as may be designated by the requesting State: Provided, That 


osts of acquisition and expense of every kind and nature whatsoever incurred 


taining the requested property shall be paid by the requesting State at 
ime and in the manner prescribed by the State requested to acquire the 
perty. 
Should any facility be constructed in a signatory State by : t the 
efit of another signatory State or States or the water users thereof, as above 


vided, the construction, repair, replacement, maintenance, and operation of 
h facility shall be subject to the laws of the State in which the facility is 
uted, except that, in the case of a reservoir constructed in one State for the 
enefit of another State or States, the water adiinistration officials of the 
State in which the facility is located shall permit the storage and release of any 
ter which, as determined by findings of the Coninission, falls within the 
pportionment of the State or States for whose benefit the facility is coustrueted 
In the cose of a regulating reservoir for the joint benefit of all States in making 
lee Ferry deliveries, the water administration officials of the State in which 
he facility is located, in permitting the storage and release of water, shall 
Inply with the findings and orders of the Commission 
(@) In the event property is acquired by a signatory State in another signa 
tory State for the use and benefit of the former, the users of water made available 
by such facilities, as a condition precedent to the use thereof, shall pay to the 
political subdivisions of the State in which such works are located, each and 
every year during which such rights are enjoyed for such purposes, a sum of 
money equivalent to the average annual amount of taxes levied and assessed 
against the land and improvements thereon during the ten years preceding the 
acquisition of such land. Said payments shall be in full reimbursement for 
the loss of taxes in such political subdivisions of the State, and in lien of any 
and all taxes on said property, improvements and rights. The signatory States 
recommend to the President and the Congress that, in the event the United States 
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of Aierica shall acquire property in one of the signatory States for the ben: 
fit of another signatory State, or its water users, provision be made for like pay 
ment in reimbursement of loss of taxes. 














ARTICLE X 













(a) The signatory States recognize La Plata River Compact [sic] entered 
into between the States of Colorado and New Mexico, dated November 27, 1922 
approved by the Congress on January 29, 1925 (438 Stat. 796), and this compact 
shall not affect the apportionment therein made. 

(6) All consumptive use of water of La Plata River and its tributaries shal 
be charged under the apportionment of article III hereof to the State in whict 
the use is made: Provided, That consumptive use incident to the diversion, in 
pounding or conveyance of water in one State for use in the other shall 
charged to the latter State. 

















ARTICLE XI 





Subject to the provisions of this compact, the consumptive use of the wate 
of the Little Snake River and its tributaries is hereby apportioned between th: 
States of Colorado aud Wyoming in such quantities as shall result from the 
application of the following principles and procedures: 

(a) Water used under rights existing prior to the signing of this compact 

(1) Water diverted from any tributary of the Little Snake River or from the 
main stem of the Little Snake River above a point one hundred feet below the 
confluence of Savery Creek and the Little Snake River shall be administered 
Without regard to rights covering the diversion of water from any downstrez! 
points. 

(2) Water diverted from the main stem of the Little Snake River below a 
point one hundred feet below the confluence of Savery Creek and the Little 
Snake River shall be administered on the basis of an interstate priority schedule 
prepared by the Commission in conformity with priority dates established by the 
laws of the respective States. 









(b) Water used under rights initiated subsequent to the signing of this 
compact. 

(1) Direct flow diversions shall be so administered that, in time of shortage, 
the curtailment of use on each acre of land irrigated thereunder shall be as 
nearly equal as may be possible in both the States. 

(2) The storage of water by projects located in either State, whether of sup 
plemental supply or of water used to irrigate land not irrigated at the date ot 
the signing of this compact, shall be so administered that in times of wate: 
shortage the curtailment of storage of water available for each acre of land 
irrigated thereunder shall be as nearly equal as my be possible in both States. 

(c) Water uses the apportionment made by this article shall be in accord 
ance with the principle that beneficial use shall be the basis, measure, and 
limit of the right to use. 

(d) The States of Colorado and Wyoming each assent to diversions and stor 
age of water in one State for use in the other State, subject to compliance with 
article IX of this compact. 

(e) In the event of the importation of water to the Little Snake River 
Basin from any other river basin, the State making the importation shall have 
the exclusive use of such imported water unless by written agreement, made by) 
the representatives of the States of Colorado and Wyoming on the Commission, 
it is otherwise provided. 

(f) Water use projects initiated after the signing of this compact, to the 
rreatest extent possible, shall permit the full use within the Basin in the most 
feasible manner of the waters of the Little Snake River and its tributaries, 
without regard to the State line, and, so far as is practicable, shall result in an 
equal division between the States of the use of water not used under rights exist 
ing prior to the signing of this compact. 

(g) All consumptive use of the waters of the Little Snake River and its tribu- 
taries shall be charged under the apportionment of article III hereof to the 
State in which the use is made: Provided, That consumptive use incident to 
the diversion, impounding or conveyance of water in one State for use in the 
other shall be charged to the latter State. 
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Subject to the provisiols © thi 
a tributary of Gre 
he State o Wy mines 


of Henry’s Fork, 
and flowing into t 

State of Utah; Beaver Creek, originating it 

into Henry’s Fork in the State of Wyoming; Bu 

Fork originating in the State of Utah and flow 1 

of Wyoming: Birch Creek, a tributiai ) i! ork originati 
State of Utah and flowing into Henry's f r in » State of Wyo 
Sheep Creek, a tributary of Green in t if uh, and the 
taries, ure hie reb) uj} porth ned betw l he States ith i d Wyorill 


quantities as ill result trom the : lication of tl le ny i 
proced res ; 

(a) Waters used under rights existing prior to 11 ling of tl compa 

Waters diverted from Henry’s Fork, Beaver Creek, Burnt Fork, Birch Creek 
and their tributaries, shall be administered without regard to the State line on 
the basis of an interstate priority schedule to be prepared by the States affected 
and approved by the Commission in conformity with the actual priority of right 
of use, the water requirements of the land irrigated and the acreage it ited 
in convection therewith. 

(b) Waters used under rights from Henry's Fork, Beaver Creek, Burnt | 
sirch Creek and their tributaries, initiated after the signing of this compact 
shall be divided 50 percent to the State of Wyoming and 50 percent to the 
State of Utah and each State may use said waters as and where it deems 
dvisable. 

(c) The State of Wyoming assents to the exclusive use by the Stat 
of the water of Sheep Creek, except that the lands, if any, presentl 
in the State of Wyoming from the water of Sheep Creek shall be sup] 
water from Sheep Creek in order of priority and in such quantitic 
conformity with the laws of the State of Utah 

(d) In the event of the importation of water to Henry's Fork, or any of 
tributaries, from any other river basin, the State making the importation shi 
have the exclusive use of such imported water unless by written agreement 
made by the representatives of the States of Utah and Wyoming on the Co 
mission it is otherwise provided. 

(e) All consumptive use of waters of Henry Fork, Beaver Creek, Burnt For! 
Birch Creek, Sheep Creek, and their tributaries shall be charged under the appo 
tionment of article III hereof to the State in which the use is made: Provided 
That consumptive use incident to the diversion, impounding or conveyance o 
water in one State for use in the other shall be charged to the latter State 

(f) The States of Utah and Wyoming each assent to the diversion and storag 
of water in one State for use in the other State, subject to compliance 
article IX of this compact It shall be the duty of the water administ 
officials of the State where the water is stored to release said stored water 
to the other State upon demand. If either the State of Utah or the State of 
Wyoming shall construct a reservoir in the other State for use in its own State 
the water users of the State in which said facilities are constructed 
chase at cost a portion of the capacity of said reservoil! ficient for the 
tion of their lands thereunder. 

(zg) In order to measure the flow of water diverted, each State 
suitable measuring devices to be constructed, maintained and operated at 
the point of diversion into each ditch. 

(h) The State engineers of the two Sates jointly shall appoint a 
commissioner who shall have authority to administer the wate 
in accordance with the terms of this article. The salary and « 
special water commissioner shall be paid, 30 percent by the St: 

70 percent by the State of Wyoming 


ARTICLE XIII 


Subject to the provisions of this compact, the rights to the consumptive use 
of the water of the Yampa River, a tributary entering the Green River in the 
State of Colorado, are hereby apportioned between the States of Colorado and 
Utah in accordance with the following principles : 

(a) The State of Colorado will not cause the flow of the Yampa River at the 
Maybell Gaging Station to be depleted below an a ‘egate of five million acre- 
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feet for any period of ten consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive 
series beginning with the first day of October next succeeding the ratification 
and approval of this compact. In the event any diversion is made from the 
Yampa River or from tributaries entering the Yampa River above the Maybell 
Gaging Station for the benefit of any water use project in the State of Utah, 
then the gross amount of all such diversions for wse in the State of Utah, less 
any returns from such diversions to the river above Maybell, shall be added to 
the actual flow at the Maybell Gaging Station to determine the total flow at 
the Maybell Gaging Station. 

(b) All consumptive use of the waters of the Yampa River and its tributaries 
shall be charged under the apportionment of article III hereof to the State in 
which the use is made: Provided, That consumptive use incident to the diversion, 
impounding or conveyance of water in one State for use in the other shall be 
charged to the latter State. 

ARTICLE XIV 


Subject to the provisions of this compact, the consumptive use of the waters 
of the San Juan River and its tributaries is hereby apportioned between the 
States of Colorado and New Mexico as follows: 

The State of Colorado agrees to deliver to the State of New Mexico from the 
San Juan River and its tributaries which rise in the State of Colorado a quantity 
of water which shall be sufficient, together with water originating in the San 
Juan Basin in the State of New Mexico, to enable the State of New Mexico to 
make full use of the water apportioned to the State of New Mexico by article 
Ill of this compact, subject, however, to the following: 

(a) A first and prior right shall be recognized as to: 

(1) All uses of water made in either State at the time of the signing of 
this compact; and 

(2) All uses of water contemplated by projects authorized, at the time of 
the signing of this compact, under the laws of the United States of America, 
whether or not such projects are eventually constructed by the United 
States of America or by some other entity. 

(b) The State of Colorado assents to diversions and storage of water in the 
State of Colorado for use in the State of New Mexico, subject to compliance 
with article IX of this compact. 

(c«) The uses of the waters of the San Juan River and any of its tributaries 
within either State which are dependent upon a common source of water and 
which are not covered by (a) hereof, shall in times of water shortages be 
reduced in such quantity that the resulting consumptive use in each State will 
bear the same proportionate relation to the consumptive use made in each State 
during times of average water supply as determined by the Commission; pro- 
vided, that any preferential uses of water to which Indians are entitled under 
article XIX shall be excluded in determining the amount of curtailment to be 
made under this paragraph. 

(d) The curtailment of water use by either State in order to make de- 
liveries at Lee Ferry as required by article IV of this compact shall be independ- 
ent of any and all conditions imposed by this article and shall be made by each 
State, as and when required, without regard to any provision of this article. 

(e) All consumptive use of the waters of the San Juan River and its trib- 
utaries shall be charged under the apportionment of article III hereof to the 
State in which the use is made; provided, that consumptive use incident to 
the diversion, impounding, or conveyance of water in one State for use in 
the other shall be charged to the latter State. 


ARTICLE XV 


(a) Subject to the provisions of the Colorado River Compact and of this 
compact, water of the Upper Colorado River System may be impounded and 
used for the generation of electrical power, but such impounding and use 
shall be subservient to the use and consumption of such water for agricul- 
tural and domestic purposes, and shall not interfere with or prevent use for 
such dominant purposes. 

(b) The provisions of this compact shall not apply to or interfere with 
the right or power of any signatory State to regulate within its boundaries 
the appropriation, use and control of water, the consumptive use of which 
is apportioned and available to such State by this compact. 
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ARTICLE XVI 


Che failure of any State to use the w: 
of which is apportioned to it under the 
constitute a relinquishment of the right 
to any other State, nor shall it constitute 
the right to such use 


a 


ARTICLE XVII 


The use of any water now or hereafter “nported into 
age basin of the Upper Colorado River System shall not be 
State under the apportionment of consumptive use mace 


LRTICLE XVIII 


(a) The State of Arizona reserves its rights and interests under the Colo- 
rado River Compact as a State of the Lower Division and as a State of the 
Lower Basin. 

(b) The State of New Mexico and the State of Utah reserve their respe 
tive rights and interests under the Colorado River Compact as States of the 
Lower Basin. 

ARTICLE XIX 


Nothing in this compact shall be construed as: 

(a) Affecting the obligations of the United States of America to Indiat 
tribes: 

(b) Affecting the obligations of the United States of America under the 
treaty with the United Mexican States (Treaty Series 994): 

(c) Affecting any rights or powers of the United States of America, 
its agencies or instrumentalities, in or to the waters of the Upper Colo- 
rado River System, or its capacity to acquire rights in and to the use of 
said waters; 

(d) Subjecting any property of the United States of America, its agen 
cies or instrumentalities, to taxation by any State or subdivision thereof, 
or creating any obligation in the part of the United States of America, 
its agencies or instrumentalities, by reason of the acquisition, construc 
tion or operation of any property or works of whatever kind, to make any 
payment to any State or political subdivision thereof, State agency, mu 
nicipality or entity whatsoever, in reimbursement for the loss of taxes 

(e) Subjecting any property of the United States of America, its agencies, 
or instrumentalities, to the laws of any State to an extent other than the 
extent to which such laws would apply without regard to this compact 


ARTICE XN 


This compact may be terminated at any time by the unanimous agreement of 
the signatory States. In the event of such termination, all rights established 
under it shall continue unimpaired. 


ARTICLE XXI 


This compact shall become binding and obligatory when it shall have 
ratified by the legislatures of each of the signatory States and approved | 
the Congress of the United States of America. Notice of ratification by the 
legislatures of the signatory States shall be given by the governor of each 
signatory State to the governor of the other signatory States and to the President 
of the United States of America, and the President is hereby requested to gi 
notice to the governor of each of the signatory States of approval by the 
Congress of the United States of America. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Commissioners have executed six counterparts here 
of each of which shall be and constitute an original, one of which shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Department of State of the United States of 
America, and one of which shall be forwarded to the governor of each of the 
signatory States. 
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Done at the city of Santa Fe, State of New Mexico, this 11th day of October 
1948. 
CHARLES A. CARSON, 
Commissioner for the State of Arizona. 
CLirForD H. STONE, 
Commissioner for the State of Colorado. 
Frep E. WILson, 
Commissioner for the State of New-Mes#ico. 
Epwarp H. WATSON, 
Commissioner for the State of Utah. 
L. C. Bisnop, 
Commissioner for the State of Wyoming. 
GrRovER A. GILES, 


secretary, 
\pproved 


Harry W. GAsiHore, 
Representative of the United States of America. 

Senator O'Mauonry. If there is nothing else the Chair announces 
that the hearings will resume tomorrow morning’ at 10 o clock in room 
224 to hear Governor Johnson, of Colorado, former United States 
Senator from that State, and other Colorado witnesses. 

Director Val Peterson, of Civil Defense: Mr. Barlow, a member 
of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming: Senator Bennett; a dele- 
gation from Utah: Mr. Angus McDonald of the National Farmers’ 
Union: Mr. David Moffett of the Utah Power & Light Co.: Mr. Pat- 
terson of the Public Service, Colorado: Mr. Charles J. Fain, National 
Rural Electric Cooperatives. 

The meet ing stands adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’elock. 

(Thereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 1, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1955 


UN irep STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF THI 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Washington. dD. 

The subcomniittee me tC i0a. m., pursua it to recess, in the com 
nittee room, 224 Senate Oflice Duildine. Senator Clinton P. Ande 
Vew Mexico ; presiding ‘ 

| resent: Senator C‘linto j \ arson (New Mexico): Joseph 
( (Mahoney Wccmsine\.: Ie vehe ] \] lhlikin (Colorado), cl | 
Arthur V. Watkins (Utah). 

Present also: Senators Alan Bible, Nevada: Thomas TL. Iuchel, 

liformia; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming: Barry Goldwater, Av 

rdon Allott, Colorado: and Wallice F. Bennett, Utah. 

| ve nt large Keith BL’ Phompson ot W yom 
Rogers, ¢ diel. 
Stewart French, staff director and chief counsel; 
aver, stat! member for reclamation: William K. 
(Coburn, staff member for public lands: James Gamble, staff member 
Indian Affaivs: Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk: N. D. Me 
Ty, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator ANbeRsoN. In view of the fact that some members may 
have obligations to other committees, | thought we would try to ac- 
ommodate them in order that they may get to other hearings. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Allott. would you like to present your 

rent at this time / 


SeNALO] Ad LTT. Yes, | would. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


AS previously stated 1 1 open hearing, I do unquatlified]y endorse 
thi up per ‘olorado River project and urge its passage by Congress. 
It isa nee essity for the deve lopme nt of the West: it is a necessity for 
the de ‘velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin and the upper 
Colorado River States; it Is a necessity if we are to meet the demands 
for electric power now existing within the Western States: it is a 
necessity if we are to have available for our national economy the 
future development which the next 20 years of construction will make 
possible; it is a necessity if there is ever going to be any justice in a 
division of the water of the upper States nen and any attempt to 
thwart the upper Colorado River project in its development Is an 
ittempt to continue the injustice which goes on i lily. 


147 
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Senator ANpERSON. Senator Bennett has a hearing that is exire: 
important. We will be glad to accommodate you. 
I know Governor Johnson would not mind tl 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to make an ora 
statement. I have written what I have to say and have tried to kee; 
within the general patte rm that IT am not repeating what I said 
year. 

I would appreciate it if you will accept my statement for the record 
and excuse me. 

Senator AnpErson. Let me ask just one question: Have you in any 
way modified your enthusiastic support of the program / 

Senator Bennett. I think the farther I go, the older T get, the more 
enthusiastic I become about it and the possibilities for the future of 
Utah. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. I appreciate that very much. 
Senator Bennett. y am happy to appear before this distinguish: 
committee to endorse and recommend wholeheartedly that the uppe 
Colorado River storage project be authorized. With drought con 
ditions and water shortages prevalent in much of my State of Ut 
it is imper: ative that our water must not be wasted any edie 

going unused into the Pacific Ocean. 

The project is soundly conceived and it is in accord with recla 
mation law. It is the only method by wie h we can use the waters 
rightfully belonging to us under the Colorado compact of 1922. 

senefits entire Nation—uranium: Of course, the project will be of 
tremendous benefit to the ee ae States, but it will be of « 
and even greater benefit to the Nation as a whole. 

Ninety ‘percent of our domestic supply of uranium is located on t 
Colorado Plateau. 

It is of particular importance that this all-important strategi 
metal be developed for our atomic defense and our national safety. 
Water and power are needed to do it. Our uranium is a dependable 
source, contrary to that of our overseas supply which is subject to the 
whims of political machinations. . 

Defense metals: The mineral wealth of the area is staggering to 
contemplate and is of great strategic and military importance. A 
brief summary of the important minerals is illuminating. 

1. Ninety percent of our domestic uranium is in the upper basi 

Utah and the upper basin are one of the most important worl 
sources for other radioactive ores such as vanadium, carnotite, and 
pitchblende. 

We have oil shale containing more oil than all of our known oil 
supply and reserves in the present United States. 

= One-sixth of the world’s supply of coal is in the upper basin 

. We have great deposits of magnesium. 

All of the materials necessary for a great chemical industry 
sihabalik: 

7. There are great deposits of phosphate now in short supply. 
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We have great amounts of nonferrous metals of which | 

leading producer of copper. lead. zine, silver, and gold, as well a: 
ron. 

isvery State in the Nation has a oreat stake in the development of 
ese extremely important metals and minerals. 

This is particularly true when we view the unstable international 
tuation and review recent history. Metals and minerals were in 
ritical short supply in World War IT and in the Korean war. 
Sadly enough, we have learned that we cannot depend on foreign 
ources for these metals during time of war, and many times not even 

peace. It is imperative that we develop these minerals to assure 

—— defensive posture. We must be prepared. 

Industrial dispersion: It is sobering to think of the potential and 
real peril our domestic industry is in, even today. We need not in 
ulge in conjuring up ghosts or play upon the fears of the public, but 
iust be realistic about the dangers of atomic and hvdrogen bomb 


Or 
an 


ittack. 

This is particularly true as intercontinental guided missiles become 

forbidding reality. The overwhelming bulk of our productive 

ipacity could be obliterated by a few we H placed bombs or missiles, 
for our key industries are concentrated in just a few areas. 

[Industrial dispersion is no longer an idle topic. But our industries 
must have somewhere to disperse. Utah and the upper basin could 
provide such an area surrounded largely by mountains. 

‘Howe ‘ver. we must have the water and power to support such indus 
tries, as well as the domestic water to support additional population. 
The upper Colorado River project can provide them. 

Utah can double her present population if we have our share of 
the Colorado waters. Without this water, a ceiling 1 1S placed on our 
erowth and prosperity. We shall have to continue to export our 
children to other States because opportunity for them is lacking. 

Civil defense: Civil defense plans and requirements enter into 
our consideration of the bill for it is anticipated that in the event 
of an enemy attack, Utah will be expected to absorb a great portion 
of the coastal population. If we don’t have water for our present 
needs in some areas, it will obviously restrict our ability to meet our 

‘ivil defense responsibilities in the event of such an influx. Yet our 
only remaining undeveloped water supply is the Colorado River. 

A nonpartisan project: The project is a good one and is of great 
importance to the entire Nation. This is shown by the strong sup- 
port given by President Eisenhower and his administration. 

However, it is a nonpartisan matter, for the project enjoys the 
hacking of both parties in Utah and the upper basin. 

I was pleased to see Congressmen and Senators from many other 
States come into Utah in the recent congressional campaign and an 
nounce their backing of the project. The only differences I saw were 
the debates over which party was the better supporter of reclamation. 

I believe that the Republican and Democratic platforms taking 
credit for past reclamation achievements and piedging greater efforts 

r the future are compacts with the people of our country and are not 
just empty phrases. 

Opposition of southern California. For some time T have hoped 
that southern California would approach the upper Colorado project 
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in a constructive and ¢ »bjec ‘tive fashion. It becomes increasingly obvi 
ous, however, that their goal is no longer just to assure that the project 
conforms with the Colorado River compact of 1922, but that they 
will not be satisfied until the entire proje ct is destroyed. 

California had “first turn” on river: Because California has had 
cnet turn” in the development of the ¢ ‘olor: ado waters, they now have 
available nearly 3 times as much of the Colorado waters as the upper 
basin. They have, or will shortly have, 23 times as much storage. 
They will also have developed 53 times as much hydroelectric powe1 
from the waters of the basin. 

This is more remarkable when it is considered that approximate 
equality of development between the upper and lower basins was 
contemplated under the 1922 agreement. 

Moreover, by having first turn, southern California saved a billion 
dollars since they would have to pay that much more if Hoover, 
Parker, and Davis Dams and others were built today at current infla- 
ted prices which the oe basin must now pay for its project. 

It is saddening to think that California would deliberately block 
the project. Of course, they have much to gain for the water will 
continue to run downstream to California. 

In the meantime, they will have their water as well as ours. They 
can then be assured that any surplus above their needs can flow unused 
into the Pacific so that the u pper- bi isin States can’t use jt. 

The fact that this position renders the Colorado River compact, sO 
solemnly entered into by California and other Colorado Basin States, 
but a worthless parchment, is apparently of little consequence. 

Upper basin supports compact: As this committee pointed out. in 
reporting the bill last year, California’s rights will be protected. Of 
course, it is the intent of the upper-basin St: ites to honor the compact. 
Provisions have been written into the bill, S. 500, to assure that dis- 
putes may be litigated if operation of the project under the law of 
the river is disputed. 

In view of these facts, I hope that calmer heads will prevail in 
southern California so that we may be able to amicably settle our 
problems and go ahead with the project. If the present strategy 
to defeat it continues, then we must reluctantly assume that southern 
California intends to break faith with the upper basin and nullify 
the compact. 

Echo Park Dam: I am disappointed in the conduct of conservation 
ist leaders in their opposition to the Echo Park Dam. Their initial 
reaction to Echo Park prior to the 1950 Department of Interior 
hearings might be explained by lack of information, but their subse 
quent position is untenable. 

To begin with, newspapers carried stories distributed by the con- 
servationists that the dinosaur quarry would be destroyed. 

The conservationists have subsequently admitted that they were 
wrong, but even today we in the upper-basin States are still burdened 
by this error. 

Unfortunately, the retraction was not accompanied by press re- 
leases as was the original charge. 

Not an invasion of Dinosaur Monument: Today, we, in Utah and 
the upper-basin States, are saddled with a more far-reaching and 
serious accusation which is also untrue. The conservationist leaders 
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charge that the Echo Park Dam is an invasion of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. They have made certain that this charge, too, 
received much publicity in the ne Wspapers of the Nation. 

When the idea of enlarging the boundaries of the Dinosaur National 
Monument was first presented, there was no support of any conse- 
quence at the time from national conservationist groups who now 
oppose the Echo Park Dam. 

On the other hand, the people of Utah and Colorado worked 
long and hard to enlarge the monument even though it was an uphill 
fight. 

The people of Utah had only one concern about enlarging the monu 
ment, and that was to make certain that reclamation and power sites 
which had been under investigation and study since 1900 be protected. 
Secure in the repeated assurances of the National Park Service and 
the Department of the Interior that the sokaamaia would not jeop 
ardize subsequent reclamation development, our people in Utah worked 
hard to get the enlargement approved. 

Monument executive order : alloy vs dams in Dinosaur: When Pre 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt issued his Executive order in 1938 enlarg 
ing the monument, it was accepted by the people of Utah as a matter 
of course that the following language should be included, and I quote: 

* * the administration of the monument shall be subject to the reclamation 
withdrawal of October 17, 1904, for the Brown's Park Reservoir site in connec 
tion with the Green River project 

The Brown’s Park site and the Green River project are both within 
the enlarged area. The people of Utah had official confirmation that 
when it came time to build the needed dams that they could be built. 
In spite of this, conservationist leaders still say that it is an invasion. 

The purpose of these hearings is to get at the facts. On the basis 
of the hearings held in 1954, this committee voted the present bill out 
unanimously except for the Senator from California. This would 
clearly indicate on which side the facts are. 

Iam sure that these hearings will confirm the earlier finding of fact. 

In the light of this, I hope that the rank and file of the conserva- 
tionist groups will unite with their colleagues in Utah who whole- 
heartedly support the project. 

Utah conservationists approve Echo Park Dam: Since Utah wild- 
life and conservationist groups have taken it upon themselves to make 
an independent study of the project, they know the real facts, includ- 
ing the background of Dinosaur National Monument. Consequently, 
the ‘vy support “the project, although I know that they would be the first 
to join with national conservationist leaders if there were indeed an 
invasion of the monument. 

I am confident that if other such groups throughout the country 
made a similar study that they would divorce themselves from their 
national leaders and support this vital dam. 

To illustrate, I'd like to insert a statement by the director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. Statement of William E. 
Scheele, director, the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 2717 
Euclid Avenue, in the Cleveland Press, July 17, 1954: 

As we learned more about this country we became aware of a very deep current 
of feeling among the residents about the proposed Echo Park Dam. We were 


questioned within the park and in Vernal by many citizens who felt that since 
we represented the natural history museum we must be against the proposed dam 
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I must admit that I had written so previously, but I must also admit that I 
was wrong in doing so. Seeing the country in which the canyon waters will be 
impounded we also saw the good that, such stored waters could do to this arid, 
but fertile, region 

It was proven to us beyond doubt that many of the arguments that had been 
advanced by conservation groups opposing the dam were without basis in fact 
and the opposition unjustified. 

The Dinosaur Monument and adjacent beauty spots will not be spoiled by this 
dam and its impounded waters. In fact, the development of this lake will make 
the area 100 times more accessible to those who would like to see it, and the 
water will cover only 500 feet of a dangerous canyon bottom that is more than 
2,700 feet deep. 

It seems as though 3 or 4 Far Western States are confusing the issue in their 
efforts to permit more water from the upper Colorado River to reach their own 
home States before it is distributed. 

The effect of the position taken by conservationist leaders is to urge 
that the United States Government break faith with the people of 
Utah and the upper basin and repudiate solemn promises as well as 
President Roosevelt’s Executive order. 

Since the Echo Park Dam is obviously neither an invasion nor a 
precedent, the discussion about alternate sites should be centered only 
on selecting the best sites. Competent engineers after years of study 
testify that the Echo Park Dam best meets the needs of the project and 
the area from all points of view. 

In conclusion, the project is needed to protect the safety of the 
United States to assure a safe source of supply of uranium and the 
vast storehouse of other essential defense metals. The project is 
essential to enable Utah and the upper basin to share in the future 
growth of the oe 

Since southern California has had first turn on the river, she has 
enjoyed an caaibte advantage. ‘The upper basin States have 
pledged to honor the compact. Southern California, as a signatory 
to that same compact, should, in the interest of fair play, adopt a more 
cooperative attitude, rather than one of obstruction. 

Lastly, the ery that Echo Park Dam is an invasion of the national- 
park system is unfounded in fact. 

I am sure that this committee will again report the project favorably 
to the Senate, and [ hope that the Senate, relying on the judgment of 
this committee, will approve the project by a ‘substantial majority. 

Senator Anperson. Is there anyone here who has a committee 
assignment ¢ 

If not, we will continue the hearings with the statement from our 
long-time colleague and personal friend of so many of us, Governor 
Johnson. 

Governor, we welcome you back. We are happy to have you as a 
witness now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Governor JouNnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. ‘This is a very important committee to the Western States, 
especially, and to the country as a whole. 

A long time ago [| was a member of this committee. I regret that 
1 do not lave my statement reduced to writing altogether 
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[am familiar with the rules, but I just have not had an opportunity 
to get the job done, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Lam happy to say that our former colleague 
from Colorado, when he was presiding last year, was courteous to 
some of us who had not observed the rules. I guess we can take care 
of you on the same basis. 

(iovernor JouNnson. Well, that is being very generous. | apologize 
to vou, but Lam a little bit short on written material. 

i have been disappointed, too, in one matter. [ have some sug 
cested amendments or, at least, some references to the language in the 
bill which I want to call to your attention for whatever merit it may 
deserve. 

And in order to get a quick job of printing, Congressman Rogers 
volunteered to help me out by inserting my suggested amendments in 
the form of a bill. It went down to the Public Printer with a request 
that it be an expedited job, but Mr. Rogers tells me that the Public 
Printer has fallen down on the job and does not have the material 
here. It may be here before we get through, but I want to make that 
statement so that you will not think that I am totally disregarding 
the rules of this committee to have written statements before the 
committee. 

I do, however, have one copy, Mr. Chairman, of part of my state 
ment. 

Senator ANDERSON. We are not worried about that at all, Governor 
Johnson. You just go right ahead. 

Governor Jounson. I do have copies of some statistics I expect to 
offer and plenty of them. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a statement concerning the 18 
partic ipating projects in Colorado which the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, the Colorado Water Conservation Board, and the Colo 
rado General Assembly have recommended for inc lusion by amend 
ment in S. 500. 

As this bill was introduced in the previous bill, Senate bill 1555, 
83d Congress, 2d session, provision was made for only 5 participating 
projects in Colorado, the total cost of which was estimated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at $25,635,500. And the depletion of the 
stream by these 5 projects was something in the neighborhood of 
§2.000 acre-feet annually. 

Unfortunately, Colorado was unable to secure even reconnaissance 
reports on the units of the Cliffs-Divide project until the spring of 
1954. These reports are now available and although they are not of 
feasibility grade, they cover the subjects in sufficient detail to enable 
the State to request inclusion in the bill on the same basis as similar 
projects in other States. 

It is estimated total cost of the 18 additional participating units 
and projects comes to $218,175,500. The total for all these partici 
pating projects in Colorado, therefore, will amount to $244.811,000. 

Inasmuch as Colorado is to receive 15.75 percent of the water 
allotted to the upper basin States, this sum in comparison is not out 
of line. The 18 projects with data concerning their costs and benefit 
cost ratio and stream depletion are shown in the following table. 
You have the table before you. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


RIVER STORAGE 


PROJECT 





Additional Colorado participating projects, Colorado River storage project 





Capacity . Average an- | Benefit 
: ( s C- 

of project aon pt nual stream cost 

reservoirs 7 F depletion ratio 





Gunnison River project units: Acre-feet Acre-feet 
Fruitgrowers extension 6, 900 $1, 783, 000 5, 540 2.4 
Tomichi Creek 60, 000 11, 996, 000 7, 700 f 
East River 0 209, 000 2, 100 2 
Ohio Creek 10, 000 3, 526, 000 9, 300 1 
Fruitland Mesa 41, 000 11, 331, 000 25, 100 | [3 
Bostwick Park 9, 000 2, 753, 000 4, 800 | 17 
Grand Mesa 71, 000 20, 630, 000 24, 700 | 1.4 
Dallas Creek 41, 200 10, 760, 000 31, 000 1 




































Total 239, 100 988, 000 | 120, 240 
Cliffs- Divide project units 
Parshall 43, 000 12, 026, 100 28, 600 | 1.0 
Troublesome 20, 100 5, 387, 700 | 13, 000 12 
Rabbit Ear 22, 500 4, 846, 600 | 16, 400 1 
Eagle Divide 12, 800 3, 498, 200 | 12, 000 1 
Woody Creek 0 184, 400 | 1, 400 3.9 
West Divide a 118, 000 84, 676, 900 88, 100 | 
Bluestone unit (without DeBeque) 0} 3, 445, 600 19, 900 | 2 
Battlement Mesa 25, 000 5, 987, 400 | 10, 700 | 1.1 
Total 241, 400 120, 052, 900 190, 100 | 
San Juan Dolores: Dolores 153, 000 26, 179, 000 69, 370 | 3 
White-Yampa: Savery-Pot-Hook (Colorado) 65, 000 | 8, 956, 000 +20, 000 | 1. 21 
eRe Re ete ate ee : 698, 500 | 218, 175, 900 399, 710 |...--- i 


' 


Governor Jounson. The first column indicates the capacity of proj 
ect reservoirs in acre-feet. 

The second column represents the construction costs. 

The third column represents the average annual stream depletion 
in acre-feet. 

The fourth column represents the benefit-cost ratio. 

I think you are all familiar with the benefit-cost ratio. 

For instance, the first project, the Fruitgrowers Extension, shows a 
cost ratio of 2.4. That means that the benefits in that project are 2.4 
times the cost. 

These projects, as you will note, are divided into four general proj- 
ects: 

The Gunnison River project units, consisting of eight projects. 

The Cliffs-Divide project units, consisting of eight projects. 

The San Juan-Dolores project, under Dolores River. 

And in the White- Yampa area, the Savery-Pot Hook. 

It will be noted from the last column in the table that all but two 
have benefit-cost ratios greater than 1.30. 

The Tomichi Creek unit of the Gunnison project is below par in 
this respect. However, it is thought that a restudy may bring the ratio 
up to the desired value. The Tomichi Creek reservoir is a reservoir 
of very great importance in the upper Gunnison River Valley and we 
hope that it may prove to be up to the standard which is required. 

Further surveys will have to determine that fact. 

The West Divide unit of the Cliffs-Divide project occupies a most 
commanding position in an area which promises startling industrial 
development within the next decade. An inspection of the proposed 
project indicates alterations in the preliminary plan which in all 
probability raise the benefit-cost ratio considerably above 1.0 to 1. 
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Senator Miiurkin. What project is that, Senator / 

Governor JoHnson. That is the West Divide unit in the Cliffs- 
Divide project. You will find West Divide sixth down in the second 
set of units. 

Senator AnpERSoN. From a money standpoint it represents two- 
thirds of all the money set forth. 

Governor Jounson. That is right. It is an important project and, 
of course, from a money point of view, it represents a very large 
investment. 

Whether that project will finally measure up or not remains for 
further study. 

The topography of western Colorado in the basins of the Colorado 
and Gunnison Rivers is such that, with one exception, the possible 
irrigation projects are all small in size and the land involved is located 
in discontinuous areas, For this reason it is not possible to build 1 or 2 
large structures which will store water for the use of the several poten- 
tial irrigation units. 

Kach must have its own storage reservoir. 

This viewpoint was evidently held by the Bureau of Reclamation 
oflicials when they made their studies on these two rivers because the 
project study in one case is known as the Gunnison River project, and 
in the other the study on the main stem of the Colorado River as the 
Cliffs-Divide project, each embracing the entire stream concerned. 
Each project 1s made up of numerous units, so really, the State of 
Colorado is asking for the inclusion of only 4 additional projects, 
rather than 18. These additional projects are portions of, first, the 
Gunnison River project, and, second, the Cliffs-Divide project; third, 
the Dolores project, and, fourth, the Savery-Pot Hook project. 

The large downstream reservoirs, in addition to furnishing cyclic 
storage, are a means of earning money to pay for the construction in 
a large measure of the upstream participating projects. 

It should be clear in everyone’s mind that the latter, the participat- 
ing projects, cannot come into existence until the small upstream res- 
ervoirs are constructed to hold back the spring runoff and, thus, afford 
water supplies for irrigation of the land. 

Last spring in my appearance before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I stated that the maximum quantity of unallocated waters 
available for consumptive use in Colorado was 1,347,000 acre-feet. 

In the table on the previous page, you will note that the 18 units and 
projects suggested would deplete the several streams in a total amount 
of approximately 400,000 acre-feet. This is less than a third of the 
unallocated water available for consumptive use in Colorado. 

The five participating projects mentioned in Senate bill S. 1555 and 
again in this bill, would deplete the streams in the amount of only 

2400 acre-feet, a total of 462,000 acre-feet for all Colorado participat 
ing projects, only a fraction of Colorado’s allocation. 

In summation, may I emphasize the fact that all of these additional 
participating units and projects are located high up on the mountain 
streams where the flood flows can be conserved and used for irrigation 
on adjacent lands. They are all necessary elements in the economy of 


( ‘colorado and will contribute in a large measure to the economy of the 
I Nation. 
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The Fruitgrowers Extension project and the Savery-Pot Hook pro} 
ect have feasibility reports which as yet have not been released by the 
Interior Department. All other units have reconnaissance reports 
which indicate that feasibility studies will show them well within the 
requirements set up by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Congress 
for such projects. 

The addition of these units to the upper Colorado River storage bil! 
places the State of Colorado in its rightful position when compared 
with other States of the upper basin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before we add these projects to the bill, this 
is the percentage of the expenditures which will be used by each of 
the four upper basin States. Colorado will receive 31% percent. | 
am talking re participating project only, not storage project. 

Colorado, 314 percent ; Uti ah, 37 percent ; Wyoming, “6 percent ; New 
Mexico, 531% percent. 

After these bills are added, if they are added, and I most sincerely 
hope that they are and urge that they be made a part. of this bill, Col- 
orado will have 28 percent instead of 314 percent; Utah will have 27 
percent ; Wyoming 5 percent, and New Mexico, 40 percent. 

I don’t mean to indicate that anything is to be taken away from New 
Mexico or Utah, but by adding Color ado the percentage becomes more 
balanced and that is the reason for the change in the percentage 
ratios between the States concerned. 

Senator MinxrKin. Would you mind repeating again, Senator, what 
percentage of the water from the streams originates in Colorado? 

Governor Jounson. 72.18 percent of the upper Colorado River is 
produced by Colorado. 

Senator Mitiixkry. How much water was allocated to the upper 
basin compact ? 

Governor JoHnson, 51.75 was allocated to Colorado. Twenty 
three percent to Utah: 14 percent to Wyoming, and 11.25 to New 
Mexico. 

Colorado, of course, produces most of the water of the upper Colo 
rado River. Colorado and Wyoming produce a great deal of the 
water in the upper Colorado. 

But under the compact that has been entered into, among the upper 
basin States Colorado shares still 51.75. So it seems very much in 
point that Colorado’s participating projects should be raised from 
the extreme low of 3% percent to something that is more in line 
with the other States when it is pushed up to 28 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. Governor, may I ask you what is the basis 
of this latest percentage figure you gave? Percent of what ? 

Governor Jounson. That is the percentage of the money that 
is estimated will be required to build these projects in the various 
States. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are not suggesting any change of the 
compact division of the water? 

Governor Jounson. No, sir; that is irrevocable and fixed. The 
only percentage that I am talking about is the percentage of the money 
that Senate bill 500 is estim: ated to use in the building of the various 
projects which are included in this bill, the participating projects. 

I want to sav that the Savery-Pot Hook project in northern Colo- 
rado is also a Wyoming project. It irrigates land in both States and 
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adds supplemental water in both States. It adds more supplemental 
water in Wyoming than it does in Colorado, but it is included here. 

There is no division made with respect to the cost of building that 
project as between the State of Colorado and the State of Wyoming. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you have Senate bill 500 before you and if 
you will turn to page 2 of that bill, line 15, 1 am urging that Cross 
Mountain be stricken and that after “Glen Canyon,” “Juniper,” be 
added. 

Now, these printed copies have come. These are the amendments 
which I will recommend be inserted in H. R. 4488, by Congressman 
Rogers. 

You can find the language in each one of them that I am bring 
ing up for your consideration, 

(The bill introduced by Representative Rogers, H. R. 4488, fol 
lows:) 

[H. R. 4488, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to initiate the comprehensive 
development of the water resources of the Upper Colorado River Basin, the 
Congress, in the exercise of its constitutional authority to provide for the general 
welfare, to regulate commerce among the States and with the Indian tribes, and 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting property belonging to the 
United States, and for the purposes, among others, of regulating the flow of the 
Colorado River, storing water for beneficial consumptive use, making it possible 
for the States of the upper basin to utilize, consistently with the provisions of 
the Colorado River Compact, the apportionment made to and among them in the 
Colorado River Compact and the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, respec- 
tively, providing for the reclamation of arid and semiarid land, for the control 
of floods and for the improvement of navigation, and the generation of hydro- 
electric power, as an incident of the foregoing purposes, hereby authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior (1) to construct, operate, and maintain the following 
initial units of the Colorado River storage project, consisting of dams, reservoirs, 
powerplants, tranmission facilities and appurtenant works: Curecanti, Echo 
Park, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, Juniper, and Navajo: Provided, That the 
Curecanti Dam shall be constructed to a height which will impound not less 
than nine hundred and forty thousand acre-feet of water or a reservoir of such 
greater capacity as may be acceptable to local interests in the vicinity of the city 
of Gunnison, Colo., and that construction thereof shall not be undertaken until 
the Secretary has, on the basis of further engineering and economic investi- 
vations, reexamined the economic justification of such unit and, accompanied by 
appropriate documentation in the form of a supplemental report, has certified 
to the Congress and to the President that, in his judgment, the benefits of such 
unit will exceed its costs: and (2) to construct, operate, and maintain the fol- 
lowing additional reclamation projects (including power-generating and trans- 
mission facilities related thereto), hereinafter referred to as participating proj- 
ects: Central Utah (initial phase); Cliff-Divide (consisting of eight project 
units), Dolores, Emery County, Elkhorn, Florida, Gooseberry, Gunnison River 
(consisting of eigth project units), Hammond, Kendall, La Barge, Lyman, Paonia 
(including the Minnesota unit, a dam and reservoir on Muddy Creek just above 
its confluence with the North Fork of the Gunnison River, and other necessary 
works), Pine River Extension, Savery-Pot Hook, Seedskadee, Silt, Smith Fork, 
San Juan-Chama, Navajo: Provided, That (a) construction of a participating 
project set forth in this clause (2) shall not be undertaken until the Secretary 
has reexamined the economic justifiestion of such project and, accompanied by 
appropriate documentation in the form of a supplemental report, has certified 
to the Congress, through the President, that, in his judgment, the benefits of such 
project will exceed its costs, and that the financial reimburs: ibility reqirements 
set forth in section 4 of this Act can be met. The Secretary’s supplemental report 
for each such project shall include, among other things, (i) a reapnraisal of 
the prospective direct agricultural benefits of the project made by the Secretary 
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after consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture; (ii) a reevaluation of the 
nondirect benefits of the project; and (iii) allocations of the total cost of con 
struction of each participating project or separable features thereof, excluding 
any expenditures authorized by section 7 of this Act, to power, irrigation, munic 
ipal water supply, flood control or navigation, or any other purpose authorized 
under reclamation law. Section 1 (c) of the Flood Control Act of 1944 shall, 
except as hereinafter provided for the San Juan-Chama and the Navajo par- 
ticipating projects, not be applicable to such supplemental reports; and, (b) that 
no appopriation for or construction of the San Juan-Chama project or the 
Navajo participating project shall be made or begun until coordinated reports 
thereon shall have been submitted to the affected States, including (but without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing) the State of Texas, pursuant to the Act 
of December 22, 1944, and said projects shall have been approved and authorized 
by the Congress: Provided further, That with reference to the San Juan-Chama 
project, it shall be limited to a single off-stream dam and reservoir on a tributary 
of the Chama River to be used solely for the control and regulation of water 
imported from the San Juan River, that no power facilities shall be established, 
installed, or operated along the diversion or on the reservoir or dam, and such 
dam and reservoir shall at all times be operated by the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior in strict compliance with the Rio Grande 
Compact as administered by the Rio Grande Compact Commission. 

Sec. 2. In order to achieve such comprehensive development as will assure the 

consumptive use in the States of the Upper Colorado River Basin of waters of the 
Colorado River system the use of which is apportioned to the Upper Colorado 
tiver Basin by the Colorado River Compact and to each State thereof by the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, it is the intent of the Congress in the 
future to authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of further units 
of the Colorado River storage project, of additional phases of participating proj- 
ects authorized in this Act, and of new participating projects as additional 
information becomes available and additional needs are indicated. It is hereby 
declared to be the purpose of the Congress to authorize as participating projects 
only projects (including units or phases thereof )— 

(1) for the use, in one or more of the States designated in article IIT of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, of waters of the Upper Colorado 
River system the consumptive use of which is apportioned to those States 
by that article; and 

(2) for which pertinent data sufficient to determine their probable engi- 
neering and economic justification and feasibility shall be available. It is 
likewise declared to be the policy of the Congress that the costs of any par- 
ticipating project authorized herein or in the future shall be amortized from 
its own revenues to the fullest extent consistent with the provisions of this 
Act and Federal reclamation law. Furthermore, participating projects au- 
thorized in the future shall be on a full equality with participating projects 
authorized herein with respect to all considerations including economic 
justification, appraisal of agricultural and other benefits, irrigation repay- 
ment contracts and obligations, interest charges, financial reimbursability 
requirements and payment, allocation of costs of construction to power, irri- 
gation, municipal water supply, flood control and any other purpose or bene- 
fit authorized under reclamation law. 

Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, in constructing, operating, 
and maintaining the units of the Colorado River storage project and the partici- 
ipating projects listed in section 1 of this Act, the Secretary shall be governed 
by the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto): Provided, That (a) contracts 
shall be entered into which (except as otherwise provided for the Paonia and 
Eden projects) provide for repayment of the irrigation obligation assumed there- 
under with respect to any project contract unit over a period of not more than 
fifty years exclusive of any development period authorized by law; (b) prior 
to construction of irrigation distribution facilities, repayment contracts shall 
be made with an “organization” as defined in paragraph 2 (g) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) which has the capacity to levy assessments 
upon all taxable real property located within its boundaries to assist in making 
repayments, except where a substantial proportion of the lands to be served 
are owned by the United States; (c) contracts relating to municipal water supply 
may be made without regard to the limitations of the last sentence of section 
9 (c) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; and (d), as to Indian lands within, 
under or served by any participating project, payment of construction costs 
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within the capability of the land to repay shall be subject to the Act of July 1, 
1982 (47 Stat. 564). All units and participating projects shall be subject to the 
apportionments of the use of water between the upper and lower basins of the 
Colorado River and among the States of the upper basin fixed in the Colorado 
River Compact and the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, respectively, and 
to the terms of the treaty with the United Mexican States) (Treaty Series 904). 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized a separate fund in the Treasury of the 
United States to be known as the Upper Colorado River Basin Fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the Basin Fund), which shall remain available until expended, as 
hereafter provided, for carrying out provisions of this Act other than section 7. 

(b) All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, other than section 7, shall be credited to the Basin Fund as advances 
from the general fund of the Treasury, and such funds shall be available for 
expenditures within the limitations of the provisions of this act and of the pro- 
visions of the appropriations. 

(c) All revenues collected in connection with the operation of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating projects shall be credited to the Basin 
Fund, and shall be available, without further appropriation, for (1) defraying 
the costs of operation, maintenance, and replacements of and emergency expendi- 
tures for, all facilities of the Colorado River storage project and participating 
projects, within such separate limitations as may be included in annual appro- 
priation acts, (2) payment as required by subsection (d) of this section, (3) 
payment of the reimbursable construction costs of the Paonia project which are 
beyond the ability of the water users to repay within the period prescribed in 
the Act of June 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 181), said payment to be made within fifty 
vears after completion of that portion of the project which has not been con- 
structed as of the date of this Act, (4) payment in connection with the irrigation 
features of the Eden project as specified in the Act of June 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 
277) ; and (5) any remaining surplus to be available only for appropriation for 
construction of the units and participating projects authorized by or pursuant to 
this act. 

(d) Revenues in the Basin Fund in excess of operating needs shall be paid 
annualiy to the general fund of the Treasury to the extent required to return for 
that year— 

(1) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to power pursuant to section 5 of this Act, within 
a period not exceeding fifty years from the date of completion of such unit, 
participating project, or separable feature thereof ; 

(2) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to irrigation pursuant to section 5 of this Act 
of this Act, within a period not exceeding fifty years from the date of comple- 
tion of such unit, participating project, or separable feature thereof : 

(3) interest on the unamortized balance of the investment (including in- 
terest during construction) in the power and municipal water supply features 
of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature thereof, at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in subsection (e), 
and interest due shall be a first charge; and 

(4) the costs of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature 
thereof which are allocated to irrigation pursuant to section 5 of this Act 
within a period not exceeding fifty years, in addition to any development 
period authorized by law, from the date of completion of such unit, partic- 
ipating project, or separable feature thereof, or, in the cases of the Paonia 
project and of the Indian lands, within a period consistent with other provi- 
sions of law applicable thereto. 

(e) The interest rate applicable to each unit of the storage project and each 
participating project shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
of the time the first advance is made for initating construction of said unit or 
project. Such interest rate shall be determined by calculating the average 
yield to maturity on the basis of daily closing market bid quotations during the 
month of June next preceding the fiscal year in which said advance is made, on 
all interest-bearing marketable public debt obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of fifteen or more years from the first day of said month, 
and by adjusting such average annual yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
per centum. 

(f) Business-type budgets shall be submitted to the Congress annually for 
all operations financed by the Basin Fund. 
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Sec. 5. Upon completion of each unit, participating project, or separable 
feature thereof the Secretary shall allocate the total costs (excluding any ex- 
penditures authorized by section 7 of this Act) of constructing said unit, project 
or feature to power, irrigation, municipal water supply, flood control, navigation, 
or any other purposes authorized under reclamation law. Allocations of con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance costs to authorized nonreimbursable pur- 
poses shall be nonreturnable under the provisions of this Act. On January 1 of 
each year the Secretary shall report to the Congress for the previous fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year 1955, upon the status of the revenues from 
and the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining the Colorado River 
storage project and the participating projects. The Secretary’s report shall 
be prepared to reflect accurately the Federal investment allocated at that time 
to power, to irrigation, and to other purposes, the progress of return and repay 
ment thereon, and the estimated rate of progress, year by year, in accomplish 
ing full repayment. 

Sec. 6. The hydroelectric powerplants and transmission facilities authorized 
by this Act to be constructed, operated, and maintained by the Secretary shall 
be operated in conjunction with other Federal powerplants, present and poten- 
tial, so as to produce the greatest practicable amount of power and energy 
that can be sold at firm power and energy rates, but no exercise of the authority 
hereby granted shall affect or interfere with the operation of any provision of 
the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, or the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act: Provided, That power produced pursuant to this 
Act shall be sold at the highest practicable price to enhance the development 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin and operation in conjunction with other 
powerplants shall not deprive the Basin Fund of revenues which it would re- 
ceive in the absence of such joined operation. 

Sec. 7. In connection with the development of the Colorado River storage 
project and of the participating projects, the Secretary is authorized and directed 
to investigate, plan, construct, operate, and maintain (1) public recreational 
facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired for the development of said project 
or of said participating projects, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, 
and archeologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, and to provide for 
public use and enjoyment of the same and of the water areas created by these 
projects by such means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said 
projects; and (2) faciilties to mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the 
propagation of fish and wildlife. The Secretary is authorized to acquire lands 
and to withdraw public lands from entry or other disposition under the public 
land laws hecessary for the construction, operation, and maintenance of the facil- 
ities herein provided, and to dispose of them to Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies by lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance upon such terms and 
conditions as will best promote their development and operation in the public 
interest, and with due regard for any change in use that may occur at some future 
time. All costs incurred pursuant to this section shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to alter, amend, repeal, 
construe, interpret, modify, or be in conflict with any provision of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
(54 Stat. 774), the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact, the Rio Grande Compact of 19388, or the Treaty With the United 
Mexican States (Treaty Series 994). 

Sec. 9. Expenditures for the Curecanti, Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, Clen 
Canyon, Juniper, and Navajo initial units of the Colorado River storage project 
may be made without regard to the soil survey and land Classification require 
ments of the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1954. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
required to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 11. The appropriate agencies of the United States are authorized to 
convey to the city and county of Denver, Colorado,, for use as a part of its 
municipally owned water system, such interests in lands and water rights used 
or acquired by the United States solely for the generation of power and other 
property of the United States as shall be required in connection with the devel- 
opment or use of its Blue River project, upon payment by Denver for any such 
interest of the value thereof at the time of its acquisition by Denver, and pro- 
vided that any such transfer shall be so limited as not to preclude the use of the 
property other than water rights for the necessary functions of the United States 
Government. 
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Sec. 12. In the operation and maintenance of all facilities, authorized by Fed 
eral law and under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, in the basin of the Colorado River, the Secretary of the Interior is di 
rected to comply with the applicable provisions of the Colorado River Compact, 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, and the Treaty with the United Mexi 
can States, in the storage and release of water from reservoirs in the Colorado 
River Basin. In the event of the failure of the Secretary of the Interior to so 
comply, any State of the Colorado River Basin may maintain an action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to enforce the provisions of this section, 
and consent is given to the joinder of the United States as a party in such suit 
or suits. No agency or official of the United States shall seek or accept a right 
to impound or use water for the generation of power or energy, created or estab 
lished by the building, operation, or use of any of the powerplants authorized 
by this Act. 

Sec. 13. As used in this Act— 

The terms “Colorado River Basin”, “Colorado River Compact’, “Colorado 
River System”, “Lee Ferry’, “States of the Upper Division”, “upper basin” 
and “domestic use” shall have the meaning ascribed to them in article II of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact. 

The term “States of the Upper Colorado River Basin” shall mean the States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; 

The term “Upper Colorado River Basin” shall have the same meaning as the 
term “upper basin”; 

The term “Upper Colorado River Basin Compact” shall mean that certain 
compact executed on October 11, 1948, by commissioners representing the States 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and consented to by the 
Congress of the United States of America by Act of April 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 31): 

The term “Rio Grande Compact” shall mean that certain compact executed 
on March 18, 1988, by commissioners representing the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas and consented to by the Congress of the United States of 
America by Act of May 31, 1989 (53 Stat. 785) ; and 

The term “treaty with the United Mexican States” shall mean that certain 
treaty between the United States of America and the United Mexican States 
signed at Washington, District of Columbia, February 3, 1944, relating to the 
utilization of the waters of the Colorado River and other rivers, as amended and 
supplemented by the protocol dated November 14, 1944, and the understandings 
recited in the Senate resolution of April 18, 1945, advising and consenting to 
ratification thereof. 


Governor Jonnson. IT want to say that I got some of my early 
training under Governor Adams of Colorado, who saw 50 years of 
public service, most of it in the Colorado Senate. I was his secretary 
at one time, and while Governor Adams was not an attorney, he ren 
dered a great service to Colorado by studying every bill that came 
before the general assembly with great patience and thoroughness. 
He would go over every bill line by line and word by word and try 
to find anything that wasn’t clear or that might, in his opinion, not 
be good policy. 

I have attempted to do that same thing for this bill. You will note 
on page 2, line 19 in the bill, in the proviso, [ have suggested that. in 
line 19 that “will create” be stricken out. 

Senator Minuikin. What bill are you referring to, Governor ? 

Governor JoHNSON. I am talking about Senate bill 500. This is an 
amendment to Curecanti. 

That the words “will create” be stricken out on line 19, so that it 
will read— 
forty thousand acre-feet of water or reservoir of such greater capacity as may 
be acceptable to local interests in the vicinity of the city of Gunnison, Colorado, 


Then drop down to line 22— 


and that construction thereof shall not be undertaken until the Secretary has, 
on the basis of further engineering and economic investigations, reexamined the 
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economic justification of such unit and, accompanied by appropriate 
documentation, 
and so on. 

In the Rogers bill that will be found on lines 17, 18, and 19, on 
page 2. That amendment which I have suggested gives a little more 
leeway to work out the problems of the Curecanti project at Gunnison. 

As you know, the people of Gunnison have objected to the large 
Curecanti, so-called, inasmuch as at low-water time it would leave a 
lot of muddy flats in the area of the city of Gunnison. 

This amendment which I have offered is expected to make the 
project when it is finally agreed upon, acceptable to Gunnison County 
and the town of Gunnison. 

On page 5, on line 19, there is a typographical mistake. I suppose 
you have found it. It says “for the use in one of more” and it means 

“for the use in one or more”, “Of” is changed to “or 

In the same section, section 2, on page 6, line 3, it reads, “Any 
participating project authorized in the future” 

I have inserted “herein or in the future”. 

I am sorry I have not had time to mark these proposed amendments 
out on the Rogers bill. 

Now, the object of that amendment is to make the participating 
projects which are to be approved in the future, according to the same 
standards as the participating projects which are approved in this 
bill. 

We have a great many potential participating projects in the State 
of Colorado in addition to the 18 which have been suggested. 

When the upper basin is finally developed, all of these participating 
projects will most certainly be improved and be developed. 

But we do not want—it does not seem to me that it would be wise 
to enact a bill today having one standard and one standard for the 
participating projects that are provided for in this bill, in section 1 
of this bill, and then to have a different standard apply to the projects 
that are to come in the future. 

So I have suggested in line 3 “participating projects authorized 
herein or in the future”. And you will find that same language in 
the Rogers bill on page 6, line 6, beginning at line 6. You will find 
that langu: age which I want to read into the bill after “reclamation 
law”. It reads as follows: 

Furthermore, participating projects authorized in the future shall be on a full 
equility with participating projects authorized herein with respect to all consid- 
erations including economic justification, appraisal of agricultural and other 
benefits, irrigation repayment contracts and obligations, interest charges, finan- 
cial reimbursability requirements and payment, allocation of costs of construc- 
tion to power, irrigation, municipal water supply, flood control, and any other 
purpose or benefit authorized under reclamation law. 

You will find that language printed in the Rogers bill on page 6, be- 
ginning with line 6, and ending on line 15. 

It seems to me that that proposed amendment ought to have serious 
consideration by this committee. 

Now, on page 7 of the bill, first, we go now to section 4. I have read 
section 4 over very carefully a good many times. While I have not had 
an opportunity of discussing section 4 with a water attorney, it seems 
to me that there is something missing in section 4. 
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Now, perhaps I am mistaken. I have been mistaken a good many 
times, but I have read it over carefully and it just seems to me that 
there is something that needs to be added to section 4. For instance, 
turn to paragraph (b) of section 5, on line 21, page 7. 

May I say that the purpose of section 4 is to set up a separate fund in 
the Treasury of the United States which may be known as the upper 
Colorado River Basin fund. And that is a very important step to be 
taken. 

Now, on line 21 (b) it says that: 

(b) All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, other than section 7, shall be credited to the basin fund as advances from 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

Now, that does not say part of the appropriations; that says all of 
the appropriations, all of the : appropriations that are m: ade for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this bill shall go into this 
est 

But I cannot find any place in section 4, or any other part of the bill, 
that provides for the use of the appropriations which are made to carry 
out the objectives of this bill. J cannot find where there is any pro- 
vision at all made for such appropriations to come out of the bill for 
construction purposes. 

Senator Anperson. I do not follow you there. 

Governor JouNson. You put money in the fund. You have a basin 
fund and you put money into that fund. (b) says: 

All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, other than section 7, shall be credited to the basin fund as advances from the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

Now, would you think that if all appropriations which are made 
have to go into that fund there ought to be some place for the funds 
to come back out for construction. 

Senator Anperson. Other than section 7? 

Governor JoHNSON. Other than section 7, which is a recreation 
section. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the meaning of the conclusion of ths at 
sentence beginning with the word “and” after the word “Treasury” in 
line 8? 
and such funds shall be available for expenditures within the limitation of the 
provisions of this act and the provisions of the appropriation 

Governor JoHNnson. That is the language which I propose to be 
added. 

Senator O’Manonry. I was reading from the Rogers bill. 

(rovernor JomNnson. Yes. The purpose of that is to make the appro- 
priations available for expenditures within the limitations of the 
provisions of this act, Senate bill 500, and of the appropriation bill. 

Senator Warkrins. Does it not seem to you that it is implicit in the 
statement: 

All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, other than section 7, shall be credited to the basin fund? 


The appropriations for carrying out this act, and appropriations 
can be used from the basin fund, it seems to me that is implicit 4 

Governor Jomnson. You don’t say s 

Senator Warkrins. Well, you do not ail out every power in minute 
language. 
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Governor JoHnson. It says: 


All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act shall be credited to the basin fund as advances from the general fund 
to the Treasury. 

Then you go on with the rest. of the bill and you make your pro- 
visions for taking money out of the basin fund and after you take 
the money out. for the purposes that are set up in the bill, ‘then the 
rest of the money goes back into the Treasury. 

Senator Warkrins. One of the purposes is the construction of these 
projects. 

Governor Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

Governor Jounson. That is right. 

Of course, all appropriations go in here. 

Senator Watkins. To me it seems to say so in very plain language 
that the money is available for the purpose of this act even though 
it is in that fund. 

sut if there is any doubt in anybody’s mind, if we have to put in 
3 or4 words to get it out of that fund, I am for it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Does not section (a) take it out: 

There is hereby authorized a separate fund in the Treasury of the United 
States to be known as the Upper Colorado River Basin (hereinafter referred 
to as the basin fund), which shall remain available until expended, as here- 
after provided, for carrying out provisions of this act other than section 7. 

So whatever is done, to build dams or anything else, is taken out 
of the basin fund. 

Governor Jounson. I cannot see it the way you do, but I cannot 
argue the matter with you. The money goes into that fund and it 
remains in that fund 

Senator Anprerson. Until it is expended for the purposes of the act. 

Governor Jounson. If you stop right there that might be all right, 
but you go on with all of these provisions on pages 8 and 9 and 10 
and 11, and you list the expenditures from this fund in detail and 
there is nothing in any of them that says anything about construction 
cost. 

Senator Anprrson. Except section (a). 

Governor JouNnson. Which doesn’t say anything about it. It says 

There is hereby authorized a separate fund in the Treasury of the United 
States to be known as the Upper Colorado River Basin fund which shall remain 
available until expended as hereafter provided. 

Now, “hereafter provided” means (b), (c), (d), and all these other 
arrangements that go clear to page 11, line 11. 

Can you find any place in that bill where : any money can be expended 
for construction? It has everything else in there, but not for con- 
struction. 

Then down here on page 8, line 17, it says: 

Provided, That revenues created to the basin fund shall not be available for 


appropriation for construction of the units and participating projects authorized 
by or pursuant to this Act. 


Now, [ would like to know what that language may mean. 
Senator O’Manonery. Where is that language? 
Governor Jonnson. On page 8, line 17, proviso. 
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_— Axprerson. Do you recognize the difference between reve 
nues and appropr lations ¢ 

Governor Jounson. Well, L think an ap propri: ition becomes reve 
nues after it goes in the fund. I think it is an appropriation until 
after it gets in the fund and then after that it becomes a revenue. 

Senator Minuikin. Could that not be cleared up with some lan 
guage ¢ 

Governor JouNson. Yes. 

Senator Minuikin. IT suggest that it be done. 

Governor Jounson. All | am doing is calling attention to | 
have prepared language which may not be appropriate. 

On the other hand, it may be appropriate. 

Senator OManoney. Governor, | think there is a difference in the 
meaning of revenues and appropriations. If you look on page 7, be 
ginning with line 21, it says specifically : 

All appropriations made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Now, the provisions of the act include construction. 

Governor Jounson. That describes the appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then this other provides that revenue—the 
word “revenue” does not include appropriations, 

Governor Jounson. It does after they get into the fund, they be 
come revenues. 

Senator O'Manonry. No: appropriations are one thing; revenues 
are another. Revenues arise from the sale of power, for example. 

Then on line 24: 

The cost of each unit, participating project, or any separable feature. 

I do not believe there was any intention on the part of anybody 
drafting this bill to make the distinction that you point out. Tam 
sure that nobody on the committee would hesitate to clarify the matter. 

Governor Jounson. All I am doing it for, Senator, and I am sure 
you know that, is to be helpful and constructive. I tell you why I 
was so anxious about it. I was anxious to know whether the funds 
that were appropriated could be used for the building of participating 
projects, and especially whether the funds that were earned by the 
projects could be used for the building of participating projects in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. 

When I read section 4 1 was surprised to find that you can take the 
money out of the basin fund for any number of purposes except con 
struction, And there is no way of taking any money out of that fund 
for construction. At least it is not written out here. 

Senator Mituikinxn. Mr. Chairman, I think the Senator has brought 
up a very important point. On that there ought not to be the slight 
est possibility of argument. 

Therefore, I suggest that the committee agree that that should be 
clarified so that there cannot be any question about it. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, there will be a number of matters 
in connection with the draftsmanship of the bill. I take it they w iH] 
be considered | \ the committee when it comes time to mark up the 
bill and that suggestion will be considered at the same time. 

To me it means that the money can be taken out, but if there is any 
ee in anybody's mind I would not go through all the pains of get- 

Ing the bill passe “land find out we cannot spe ‘nd the mone Vy. 
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Senator Minu1Kkin. It will take only a few words to clarify it and 
I suggest we clarify it. 

Governor Jonnson. I thank my former colleague. 

Senator Anprrson. I want to call Governor Johnson's attention to 
the fact that this is set up precisely as the Colorado River Dam fund 
was set up, the same general language of putting money in the fund, 
and there have been expenditures from that fund in his State and 
other States. That was the intention of this. 

Governor Jounson. Lam sure that that was the intention. 

Senator ANpErson. The same happened on the Bonneville Dam and 
the expense money on the Bonneville Dam. 

Governor Jounson. I am positive that that is the intention. 

Now, in section 6, I think this is a typographical change on line 12, 
“the hydroelectic powerplants and transmission § facilities,” “and 
transmission facilities” were left out at that particular point. 

In other places in the bill it occurs. That is on page 11, “the hydro 
electric powerplants.” Other places in the bill whenever you say 
“the hydroelectric powerplants” you add “and transmission facilities” 
but in this the “and transmission facilities” is left out. 

Senator Anprerson. Perhaps it is due to the fact that transmission 
facilities do not generate any power and this is dealing only with 
generation of power in such ways as will be most useful. 

Governor Jounson. If it is operated and maintained, then your 
transmission facilities are needed at that time. 

On page 11, line 21, I added a proviso there. You will find on the 

Rogers bill on page 12, line 9; 
Provided, That power produced pursuant to this Act shall be sold at the 
highest practicable price to enhance the development of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin and operation in conjunction with other powerplants shall not 
deprive the basin fund of revenues which it would receive in the absence of 
such joined operations. 

Section 6 deals with cooperation with other powerplants on the 
river and the proviso which I have offered I would like to have you 
give what consideration it merits. 

As I say, you will find the language of it on page 12, line 9. 

On page 12 of the bill I inserted an amendment, line 17. Follow- 
ing “interest” change the period to a comma and add “and with due 
regard for any change in use that may occur at some future time.” 

That is on the exchange of land and is meant to provide for a re 
covery of land that might be disposed of. 

Now, section 12 on page 14, beginning with line 14, the bill says: 

No right to impound or use water for the generation of power or energy 
created or established by the building, operation or use of any of the power 
plants authorized by this Act, shall be deemed to have priority over or other- 
wise operate to preclude or impair any use, regardless of the date of origin of such 
use, of the waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries for domestic or 
agricultural purposes within any of the states of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

I think the last part ni that proviso beginning on line 17 is in 
conflict with the Boulder Canyon Project ‘Act and the seven-State 
compact. 

In article 4 of that compact there is a proviso (c) that says: 

That the provisions of this article shall not apply to or interfere with the 
regulation and control by any State within its boundaries of the appropria 
tion, use, and distribution of water. 
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It seems to me that that proviso there on page 14 interferes with 
paragraph (c) of article 4 of the compact and in the first part on 
page 14 you state that this bill S. 500 complies with the Colorado River 
compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act and so on. 

So I am proposing that the language be changed which will give 
the same effect, but which will not fly in the face of the seven-State 
compact, 

After the word “no” in line 14 of page 14, I suggest that you add 
this language: 

No agency or official of the United States shall seek or accept a right to im- 
pound or use water for the generation of power or energy, created or established 
by the building, operation, or use of any of the powerplants authorized by this 
Act. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you read that again, please. 

(sovernor JOHNSON. You will find that on page 15 of the Rogers 
bill, lines 9 to 13. 

Article 4 of the compact makes a distinction between powerplants 
used for storage which are interstate and those which are used intra 
state. 

(b) Provides for your interstate, 

Senator Watkins. Where are you reading / 

Governor JonNnson. Do you want the place in the bill? Do you have 
the Rogers bill, Senator ¢ 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Governor JOHNSON. Now, look at lines 9 to 13 on page 15. Article 
t of the compact 1s divided into three paragraphs, (a), (b), and (c¢) ; 
(b) has to do with the power rights on interstate reservoirs; (c) 
has to do only with intrastate projects. 

Now, I might give you a good example of what I am talking about. 
In Colorado we have the Green Mountain Reservoir. The Green 
Mountain Reservoir is completely an intrastate power project. The 
Interior Department, the Reclamation Bureau through an agent, 
filed on the power rights on the Green Mountain Reservoir. That is 
an intrastate reservoir in every way and they had a right to do that. 

I do not think that this proviso on page 14, “tothe cul with line 
14, as it is written here, will stand up against paragraph (c). I 
am just calling your attention to what I think is very important, that 
you ought to take a pretty good look at that and see whether it does 
the job that it is supposed to do in connection with paragraph (c) 
of article 4 of the compact. 

Senator Kucuet. How do you interpret the language in S. 500 be 
ginning at line 14 on page 144 What do you think that language 
atte mpts or purports to accomplish 4 

Governor JOHNSON. I think its intent is clear enough, but I do not 
think it can fly in the face of the seven-State compact. 

You say right up there on top of page 14 that: 

The Secretary of the Interior is directed to comply with the applicable pro 
visions of the Colorado River compact, Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act— 
and so on. 

Yet you go down here and you fly right in the face of paragraph (c) 
and make a provision that I do not think does comply because para 
graph (c) says: 
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The provisions of this article shall not apply to or interfere with the regula- 
tions and control of any State within its boundaries, of the appropriation, use, 
and distribution of water. 

On an interstate reservoir I am very sure that the Department of 
Interior and the reclamation people can file on reservoir rights. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt you at this point , 

Governor JOHNSON. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am calling your attention now to page 15 
of the Rogers bill, the new language that you are proposing for the 
language beginning on line 14, of page 14, of S. 500. 

Governor JoHNSON. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. I want to be sure that I understand what 
vou believe this new language tomean. It says: 

No agency or official of the United States shall seek or accept a right to 
impound or use water for the generation of power or energy, created or estab- 
lished by the building, operation, or use of any of the power plants authorized 
by this Act. 

Now, I take it that those words beginning in line 11 “by the building, 
operation or use of any of the powerpl ints authorized by this Act,” 
are intended to convey the meaning that you believe that any agency or 
official of the United States properly authorized to do so may build, 
may operate and may use any of the powerplants authorized in 
the act? 

Governor Jonmnson. Yes, that is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not intend to deny that / 

Governor Jounson. I do not intend to deny that at all. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are merely trying to deny impounding or 
using water for the exclusive purpose of filing ? 

Governor Jounson. No, what I am trying to do is what the Interior 
Department is permitted to do under the seven-State compact, to do 
what the Interior Department did do in Green Mountain Reservoir. 
They went in there and filed on the power rights. They had a right 
to do it. 

Senator O’Manonry. They had or had not a right to do it? 

Governor Jounson. They did have a right, because they were given 
that right by the seven-State compact, article 4, because the Green 
Mountain Reservoir is an intrasate reservoir and because it was an 
intrastate reservoir, under paragraph (c) they had a right to go in 
there and file on the power rights, and they did file. 

And there is a lawsuit pending because they did file, now. 

I do not think you can do what you say you want to do here in 
the rest of the language. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am trying to find out what you want to do. 

Governor Jounson. I don’t want them to file on the power. I 
don’t want the Federal Government to file on the power in any of the 
reservoirs in this development plan. 

I don’t want them to do that. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not believe that the Colorado River 
compact is not an interstate compact, do you ? 

Governor Jonnson. Well, some of the projects are not interstate. 
The Green Mountain Reservoir is not interstate. 

Senator Anperson. How do you make that distinction, just because 
it is within a State ¢ 
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Governor Jounson. It is within a State and all the uses of the 
water which it impounds is within the State. 

Senator Anprerson. Is not it part of an interstate stream / 

Governor Jounson. That isright. It is part of an interstate stream. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, we have created an interstate system, 
have we not? Congress has done that over a period of more than 
30 years now, dating from 1922. The whole purpose of the compact 
was to create an interstate agreement whereby the waters of the Colo- 
rado River Basin could be utilized in 2 segments, 1 segment for the 
lower basin and 1 segment for the upper basin. 

Governor JouNson. But the compact has been very careful to 
state that it was not interfering with the States appropriation of 
water or the use of its water, its allocation; it did not go into that 
matter at all. 

Senator O’Mauonry. I think we may be just talking about words. 

I understand your intent to be like that of the rest, to make the best 
oe division in fairness and in accordance with the terms of the 
compact of the oes of the whole system among those States 
involved. 

Governor Jounson. And [ do not want any State to be able to file 
on the power rights on any intrastate reservoir, That is what I am 
~— about. 

I do not believe you can do what you are attempting to do. 

Senator O’Manoney. You said no State. You meant no agency? 

Governor Jounson. I meant no official of the United States; that 
is what I mean. 

Senator Kucne.. Governor, if I may interrupt you, what your fear 
is of the present language of the bill S. 500 is that you might create 
a right on the part of the Federal Government to file on power in 
connection with an intrastate dam, and to that extent interfere or 
deny your State the right to use those waters for its own beneficial 
use; is not that it? 

Governor JonuNnson. That is right; and to get a power right in a 
reservoir just as the Federal Government claims to have a power right 
by filing on the power in the Green Mountain Reservoir. 

Senator Mirzikin. Governor Johnson, is the following language of 
article 4 of the compact that to which you are referring ? 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this compact, water of the Colorado River 
system may be impounded and used in the generation of electric power, but such 
impounding and use shall be subservient to the use and consumption of such 
water for agricultural and domestic purposes and shall not interfere with or 
prevent use for such dominant purposes. 

Is your point the way the bill is drawn that there is a conflict be 
tween that part of article 4 and the way the bill talks? 

Governor JomNnson. No; there is no conflict with paragraph (b). 
But there is a conflict with the next paragraph, (c), which says: “The 
provisions of this article’—that means article 
shall not apply to or interfere with the regulation and control by any State 
within its boundaries of the appropriation, use, and distribution of water. 

Senator Anprerson. Does that not deal only with compliance with 
the State law in the acquisition of rights to use water ? 

Governor Jonson. No; I don’t think so. I think it applies to 
intrastate reservoirs. 


59762—55——12 
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Senator ANperson. How can it be an intrastate reservoir on at 
interstate stream once the stream has been taken into an interstat: 
system / 

Governor JouNnson. Because paragraph (c) gives it that right. 

Senator Anprerson. This gives it the right to have an intrastat: 
reservoir ¢ 

Governor Jomnson. Well, it evidently takes that possivility int 
consideration because it says: 

The provisions of this article shall not apply to or interfere with the regula 
tions and control by any State within its boundaries of the appropriation, use 
and distribution of water. 

And yet the Federal Government or an agent of the Reclamation 
Bureau filed on the power rights in Green Mountain Dam because that 
was an intrastate reservoir. 

Senator Anperson. We have a whole list of projects up there. Some 
of them are inside the States. That does not make them intrastate 
projects; does it / 

Governor Jounson. I think it would if all the use of the water that 
they impounded was to be used within the State because the compact 
itself —— 

Senator Anperson. The Eden project is all within the State of 
Wyoming. Is that an intrastate project ? 

Governor JouHnson. It is if all the waters that are impounded are 
used in the State of Wyoming. 

Senator Anperson. And the Seedskadee project is also within the 
State. All the water is within the State of Wyoming. 

Governor Jormnson. I don’t know whether all the waters that it 
impounds are used in Wyoming, but if that is so, I think it would 
come under the description of paragraph (c) in article 4. 

Senator O’Manonry. Assuming that a certain project for irriga 
tion and reclamation, that is to say, for agricultural use, could not 
be built by the State within the borders of which the possibility exists 
there would be a logical possibility; suppose the water could be irri 
gated only through the reclamation law and by the appropriation of 
Federal money, and suppose that Federal money were expended to 
build such a reservoir and that the land to be irrigated could not pos 
sibly be paid for unless you had power revenues, would you say by 
the argument that you are making here that that reservoir could not 
be built; that that power could not be used, and therefore, that the 
water could not be put upon any land for reclamation ? 

Governor Jounson. Well, I would like to have you use the Gree 
Mountain Reservoir. 

Senator O’Manonery. I do not know anything about the Green 
Mountain Reservoir. 

Governor Jounson. The Green Mountain Reservoir is a compensat 
ing reservoir that was built in connection with the Big Thompson. It 
is a compensating reservoir. It provides water for agricultural uses 
and for other industrial uses in the State of Colorado, including the 
development of oil shale and so on. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is not that power developed by the construc 
tion for which the Federal Government made appropriation ? 

Governor Jonnson. The Federal Government made the appropria 
tion and built that. And filed on the power 
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Senator O’Manonry. Then do you say to this committee that the 

Federal Government was wrong : filing on that power / 

Governor Jounson. No, sir; I do not say it was wrong in filing 
on that power. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you say that that power use is subservient 
to agricultural uses on the west slope of Colorado ? 

Governor Jounson. I don’t say that because I don’t know. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would not you have to say that if you con- 
tinue the argument ¢ 

Governor JoHNson. No, I wouldn’t have to say that because I just 
don’t know. 

I know that they filed on that power. 

Let me ask you a question. Why do you have this proviso in here 
at all? 

Senator Warkins. The one you are objecting to / 

Governor JomNnson. | am not objecting to it. Lam trying to make 
it invharmony with the 7-State compact, but beginning on line 14, 
down to line 22, why do you have that provision there? 

Senator O’Manonery. I had nothing to do, Governor, with the draw- 
ing of this bill, but I assume on reading this, without having had a 
chance to talk with the engineers with respect to the meaning of this 
precise language, I assume that it is intended to protect upstate water 
users. 

Governor JoHNnson. Exactly. That is exactly what it was put in 
there for. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I think we are just debating about words and 
not about substance. 

Governor JoHnson. No. 

Senator Warkins. May lL ask you a question about your interpreta- 
tion of the language you propose, and I will read it again: 

No agency or oflicial of the United States shall seek or accept the right to 
impound or use water for the generation of power or energy created or estab- 
lished by the building, operation or use of any of the powerplants authorized 
by this act. 

With respect to Glen Canyon, what is your interpretation with 
respect to that project? 

Governor Jounson. Glen Canyon is an intrastate reservoir. 

Senator Warkins. But it is one being built under this act. 

Governor JOHNSON. Sure it is being built, but you do not want 
Uncle Sam to go in there and file on that power in Glen Canyon. 

Senator Warkrns. He files on the power in behalf of the project 
as a trustee for the project, just as he has done in my State numerous 
times as a trustee for the benefit of the project itself on the water ap 
plications. 

Governor JoHnson. That is a different thing. 

Senator Warkins. That is the way they operate. They are trustees 
for the people under an arrangement of that kind. 

Governor JoHnson. That is right, but that is not the way it was filed 
on Green Mountain Dam. 

Senator Warkins. It seems to me, Governor, that language you 
propose would prohibit the generation of electricity in any of these 
plants. Every one of these on the main stem as well as everywhere 
else on the project. 
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Grovernor JOHNSON. I am sure not, but I am submitting it for what 
it may be worth. 


Now, going back to section 4 again, I want to call your attention to 
lt 


the Boulder Canyon project, and this is the way it is handled in the 
law. 

I want to say this, Senators, that I have been quite disturbed about 
the possibilities that the profits that are earned from the sale of 
power on the storage projects may not be dedicated to the develop- 
ment of the Upper Colorado River Basin. It think it is exteremely 
important that that money be dedicated for that purpose. That is 
one of the principal arguments for building the reservoirs on the river, 
that is, the large storage reservoirs. 

This is the way the Boulder Canyon project handled the matter. 
I am reading from the act: 

After the repayments to the United States of all money advanced with interest 
charges shall be on such basis and the revenues derived therefrom shall be 
kept in a separate fund to be expended within the Colorado River Basin as may 
hereafter be prescribed by the Congress. 

I want to read from the bill on page 8, line 17, in which it says, 

Provided, That revenues credited to the basin fund shall not be available for 
appropriation for construction of the units and participating projects au- 
thorized by or pursuant to this act. 

To me there is a vast difference between the two texts. One of them 
says it is to be used and the other says it cannot be used. 

30 I have suggested an amendment on line 17, and add a “fifth” 
there. There are four paragraphs. I add a fifth. 

Any remaining surplus to be available for appropriation for construction of 
the units and participating projects authorized by or pursuant to this act. 

It seems to me that it is very important that in this great project 
with all of the storage reservoirs and all of the participating projects 
and all, that the power money ought to be used for the construction 
of the participating projects remaining in this basin. 

Senator Warktns. As I understand it, the money goes to the United 
States Treasury, and it is reappropriated under the theory of this 
bill for this fund. You are doing aw: ay with this idea of interest 
that we had so many arguments about in the past. 

Governor JouNnson. You set s ways that the money can be used, 
but when you get down to the building of reservoirs. you say, “Pro- 
vided, That revenues credited to the basin fund shall not be available 
for appropriation for construction of the units and participating 
projects authorized by or pursuant to this act. 

I am making this comparison with the language in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act: 

After the repayment to the United States of all money advanced with interest, 
charges shall be on such basis and the revenues derived therefrom shall be kept 
in a separate fund to be expended within the Colorado River Basin as may 
hereafter be prescribed by the Congress. 

Senator Anperson. Of course, that is what was intended by this. 
This is the same language exactly in the bill introduced by Senator 
Millikin, and on which you were a joint author last year and designed 
to make sure that you cannot come ahead and the man administering 
the fund out there can build the reservoirs wherever he wishes with- 
out submitting the projects to the adjoining States. 
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This merely 1 requires that you have to come back for the same kind 
of approval by the Congress, and to permit the other States to register 
their objections to building reservoirs we now have in the law. Other 
wise you would have a tremendous amount of mone y rolling into the 
Department of the Interior and they could build reservoirs wherever 
they wished without reference to the desires of the people of that 
State or the people of the adjoining States. 

Governor Jounson, But listen to the proposed amendment that 
[ suggest for it. I suggest in line 17 of the bill after the semicolon, 
you add this language: 

(5) Any remaining surplus to be available only for appropriation for con- 
struction of the units and participating projects authorized by or pursuant 
to this act. 

What I am trying to do in that is to tie the profits on the power 
projects in this bill to a development of the projects in the up ad 
basin. It is my opinion—and my opinion is not expert by any mean 
that the money that is earned by these powerplants in the upper 
Colorado River Basin can be used in any reclamation project in any 
basin outside of the Colorado River. I think it goes into the reclama 
tion fund. 

Senator Anperson. You understand, of course, that we are now 
dealing with something in the neighborhood of 2050 as far as years 
are concerned, because it would take at least that long to finish all the 
projects that might be available under this out of the earnings. It 
was our thought at least that probably it could wait and find out if 
some new source of energy might come in that would reduce the value 
of some of these water pl: ints. I see no objec tion to saving that is to 
be spent within the area. That certainly is contemplated. But. it 
would be a long, long time before all of these projects will have been 
paid out, 

Senator Minurkin. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that very 
fact requires some protection that there will be money available to 
build them when the time comes no matter how far removed. I 
think the Senator has a good point. 

Senator Watkins. May I call to your attention that there have 
been many objections to the reclamation program and the interest 
increment and other things that were converted to the use of the 
projects. There was an attempt made in this bill to turn all the 
money in the United States Treasury — certain phases of it, and 
it was named on page 8, starting in line 3 
These revenues shall be available for defraying the cost of operation, mainte- 
nance, and replacements of, and emergency expenditures for, all facilities of the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects within such separate 
limitations as may be included in annual appropriation payments. 

What they are attempting to do is not to make available this reve- 
nue for the construction purposes, but a limited use for matters I 
have just mentioned, operation, maintenance, and replacements. 

That was to make a clear-cut program in which the money is all 
appropriated from the United States Treasury for construction pur 
poses and none of this money is converted under any kind of a theory 
into construction that comes from the operation of the program. 
That was the attempt made and it was an attempt to meet the objec- 
tions that were raised time and time again that we were doing some- 
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thing here that we should not do. Congress took vigorous exception 
to that interest increment. 

Governor Jonunson. Do you not believe, Senator, that the power 
profits from the Glen Canyon project should be used for the construc- 
tion of participating projects in the basin ? 

Senator Warxrns: If it goes into the Treasury and the United 
States appropriates the money directly, I have no objection to that 
program. I have an idea when the thing is finished and paid for, 
yes, but while it is under operation I think this program meets the 
objections that were made by so many people to the financing that 
had been in operation on other projects. That came under violent 
attack and opposition in the United States Congress. 

Governor Jonson. I call your attention to the fact that in the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, it says after the repayments to the 
United States of all moneys advanced with interest charges shall be 
on such basis and the revenues derived therefrom shall be kept in a 
separate fund to be expended in the Colorado River Basin as may 
hereafter be prescribed by Congress. You think that was a bad 
arrangement ? 

Senator Watkins. No, I do not. The fact is that a number of 
years ago I introduced a bill that would accomplish the same purpose 
on all the reclamation projects after the United States had been made 
whole. That is not taken care of in this bill. You are aiming at 
the time if and when the thing is paid for. That is what you are 
quoting. 

Governor JoHnson. So is this other proposal. 

Senator Warkrns. No, this other proposal leaves it wide open what 
is paid for after the profits come in. 

Senator Miniixr. This is an evolutionary program. As you 
pointed out a while ago, Mr. Chairman, it may be a hundred years 
before we finish the participating projects. What is the matter with 
the Senator’s suggestion ? 

Senator Warkins. It brings us right back to the interest increment. 

Senator Mit11K1n. I do not see where the interest increment comes 
in. 

Senator Anperson. I think there is no objection to a declaration of 
policy at all if it is necessary. We tried by section 2 to say that in 
order to achieve such comprehensive developments as will assure the 
consumptive use in the States of the upper Colorado River Basin 
of waters and so forth, Congress pledges itself to the construction and 
operation of all these projects. As I have tried to say, I know that 
there are projects which will not be paid out and all this money is 
going to be required until after 2050. If it is necessary to say after 
2050, no money shall come out of there, but it shall stay in the Treasury 
and be used for the development of the upper Colorado River Basin. 
T have no objection. 

Senator Warktns. I do not either. I did not want to cross that 
bridge now. 

Governor Jounsonx. The difficulty is that this bill, S. 500, takes 
care of the other States in the upper basin, but Colorado, the State 
that produces 71.18 percent of the water in the upper basin, has a great 
many participating projects that are not included in the bill and will 
not be included in the bill even if the 18 which I have suggested go in. 
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Che other States have had their needs ¢ omp rleted by the bill, but we are 
coing to have partic ipating projects in Colorado fora good long time. 

My purpose is to get some of that money in the way of profits 
flowing back for the building of these participating projects. 

This comes from the Reclamation Bureau. It shows this. They 

ave a column here, and this was prepared by Mr. Jacobson and 
presented to the Upper Colorado River Commission, and has a column 
showing irrigation costs to be repaid from Glen Canyon and Echo 

Park power. It shows in Utah $90,246,500. For Colorado, it shows 
$105,595,700. 

Senator Warkrns. Is not that reference to the first stages, Gov- 
ernor? You realize that this is a comprehensive program for the 
development of the waters of the upper Colorado which are allocated 
under the compact of 1922, and that there had to be various stages 
of preparation. As I understand it, the projects you recently men- 
tioned you are adding to the bill are ones which have not been 
developed or investigated to the point where reports have been made 
on them. They are all contemplated to be under the same sort of a 
help from the revenues going into the Treasury or whatever it is to 
make the balance come up to the point where the project will prac 
tically pay for itself. 

You mentioned several times about the percentage that Colorado 
gets out of this. I think you overlooked, and probably not purposely, 
a chart here showing what Colorado has already hi id in the way of 
development. I have the Fruitgrowers Dam, $200,741; Grand Valley, 
45,667,000. That is, they already have had it or it is provided under 
the program of construction now underway. Mancos, $3,875,707; 
Panonia, $1,886,700; Pine River project, over $3.382,000. Another 
one, $10,663,000. And Colorado-Big Thompson, $159,461,000. A 
total of $185,137,000. 

The other States—Utah has had $17,761,000; Wyoming, 5,989,000 : 
and New Mexico has had $104,000 on the development of the Colorado 
River. 

I know you did not intend to make this misleading but vou left out 
all the projects Colorado has had for the deve lopme nt of the upper 
basin and the Colorado water rights. I do not know the total amount 
of water that is being developed or taken care of in this program that 
I have just read to you, but I do know that apparently im the figures 
you gave earlier, you left out the evaporation charges on the major 
dams that should be charged to Colorado. That would be Colorado 
water, too. 

Governor Jonnson. Colorado, of course, will be charged for the 
evaporation on the dams that you are reluctant to give us any profits 
from the production of power. For instance, on Glen Canyon, the 
evaporation is 626,000 acre-feet plus another 100,000 of silt that 
otherwise would be measured as water at Lee Ferry. I misstated that. 
It is 526,000 of evaporation and 100,000 of silt, that otherwise would 
be measured as water and 51.75 percent evaporation is charged to 
the State of Colorado under the upper States compzct. 

Senator Warkrns. Each State gets its proportionate share of 
the charge. 

Governor JOHNSON. That is right. We are not kicking about that, 
but we think as long as we have to pay for the evaporation of these 
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reservoirs, that our participating projects ought to receive some of 
the revenues or profits from them. 

Senator Warkrns. I would say that the same fellow that takes in 
the revenue and keeps it during the period until the time they are 
paid for is the fellow who appropriates the money for the construction. 
The revenues from the operation and maintenance can be used for 
those purposes. What we are trying to do in this bill is to meet 
the objection—it is somewhat a matter of bookkeeping—if we put 
the money into the United States Treasury and the payouts come in 
and are credited to the fund, and the revenues are credited to the 
extent that we use them for operation and maintenance. Then to make 
a clean-cut operation, we appropriate directly from the United States 
Treasury to this project until it is finished. 

Now, when it is finished, I will agree with you. My own personal 
view is after these projects have been paid for, the people who have 
paid for them should own them. They should pay the United States 
in full, and the United States should get out except for the protection 
of whatever rights it has for navigation and wildlife and other 
thingsof that sort. That isnot here. Nobody approved my bill when 
[ introduced it. 

Senator Anperson. Governor, may I say this, that I do not believe 
there is anybody concerned in this problem who does not want Colo- 
rado to have the fullest possible de velopment of its resources, who 
does not want Colorado to get participating projects up to the full 
amount that it is entitled to. We are only trying in this bill to 
dispose of about 1,700,000 acre-feet out of some 4 or 5 million acre- 
feet available to the upper basin States. I do not believe there is 
the slightest wish on anybody’s part to keep Colorado from having 
participating projects and have them paid for. You recognize that 
there was a long time a little difficulty in Colorado in deciding just 
how the water resources of that State should be done. Perhaps that 
has delayed to some degree the preparation of eligible projects. But 
we are as happy as we can be to see proper projects come in from 
Colorado. There is not anybody I know of on this committee or in 
Congress that would like those shunted to one side. 

Senator Mirur«rn. I understand the Senator’s point. He wants to 
be sure that there is money available to build those projects. 

Senator Anprrson. I think some declaration can be put in there to 
cover that. 

Senator Minin. We are not at the early end of the construction. 
The Senator, as I understand his point, is looking forward to the 
day when it will take money to do the job, and he wants to be sure 
there are normal safeguards there. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is a proper precaution. 

Senator Warkins. There is one thing we should keep in mind, that 
the repayment contracts even on the sm: all projects contain a prov ision 
subject to the appropriations by the Congress. No future Congress 
can be bound to make « appropriations. If they should suddenly stop 
making those appropriations, we would all be in the same spot. 

Senator MiniiK1n. That would wash out the whole project. 

Senator Warkrns. It might. 

Senator Minxrk1n. We are not going to work here and build up an 
act on the theory that it is going to be wiped out by a future Congress. 
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Senator Warkins. We do not expect it to be. That is why I say, 
if this program which comprehends the full development, including 
all States—— 

Senator Miuirkin. Governor Johnson is making the point, as I 
understand it, that when the time comes that Colorado comes in with 
its participating projects, where is the money coming from? He 
wants the language in the bill to assure it coming from the basin. 

Governor Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. Then you have to change the whole theory of 
this repayment setup. 

Senator Minuikrn,. I do not think so. 

Senator Anperson. I think you might be able to protect that point 
without too much trouble, and as far as I am concerned, I am not 
opposed to protecting it. 

Senator Warkins. I am not either, as far as we can do it. 

Governor Jonnson. The point is that in this bill the participating 
projects of Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico are included. ‘The 
projects for the State of Colorado are not included, and we have m: ny 
participating projects. It would just seem to me that it would be only 
fair to assure these participating projects in Colorado which are left 
out of this bill that they would be taken care of the same as the partici 
pating projects that are already listed in the bill. 

Senator Anperson. I think that might be possible. 

Senator Warkrins. I would not object to that. 

Senator Minurr. That is all the Governor is trying to do, as I 
understand it. 

Governor Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. If we modify this language we get back to 
interest increment. 

Senator Minturn. We have to conform the language to the proper 
concept and the proper concept is the one Governor Johnson has 
suggested, that since there will be future participating projects out 
of the river system there should be money to do the business. 

Senator Warkrys. We will all agree to that. 

Senator Minurr. That is all the Governor is talking about. It is 
not an unprecedented thing. He has read from the Boulder Canyon 
Act. 

Governor Jounson. I would like to call Mr. Larson back to the wit- 
ness stand, and have him go into more detail about these 18 projects 
that have been approved by the U pper ¢ ‘olorado River Commission, 
the Colorado State Board of Water Conservation, the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Colorado, and we hope that they will be included 
by this committee. 

Mr. Larson has some additional data that I think ought to go into 
the record with respect to these 18 projects. I ask that he be called 
to the witness stand to offer that testimony. 

Senator Anprerson. You will have no difficulty on that. We are 
very anxious to have that information in the record. 

Governor JouNson. I am sure you are. 

Senator Minirkin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the Gov- 
ernor emphasize again, if it is not sufliciently emphasized, that these 
18 projects have been approved by the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission, by the State water board, by the State Legislature of Colorado. 
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Senator Anprerson. I am glad to have that emphasis, because | 
really believe, Governor Johnson, that one of the reasons why there 
are more projects from other areas than your State is that there was 
not for a substantial period of time representations made by your 
State as to the projects upon which there had been agreement. As 
rapidly as that agreement comes forward, and the material is ready, 
we are extremely anxious to add those projects to the bill. 

Governor JoHNsON. I want to make one other request. Later on 
I think this subcommittee is going to hold hearings on Senate bill 
”., and I will not be able to come back when you t: rake testimony on 
S. 300, the so-called Frying Pan-Arkansas, but I would like to hand 
c you now my testimony with respect to that project, and ask that 
at the proper time it be added to the testimony. 

Senator Miuikin. I move that be done. 

Senator ANprrson. [ will say to you, Governor Johnson, that we 
intend to have hearings on the Frying Pan-Arkansas upon the con- 
clusion of these, and a reasonable time for the preparation of the 
material to go to the printer. Just as soon as that is finished, we 
intend to go “forward with the Frying Pan-Arkansas project, and if 
you will leave your statement with the committee, it will be put in 
the record at the opening of the hearings on that. 

Governor Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That 
is all that I have to say. 

Senator Kucue,. Mr. Chairman, there are some questions which, 
if the Governor would permit, I would like to ask him either now or 
subsequent to Mr.. Larson’s statement. Would that be agreeable to 
you, Governor ? 

Governor JOHNSON. Yes, sir; if it is agreeable to the committee. 

Senator ANpEerson. Do you want to do it now? 

Senator Kucne.. Perhaps it would be better if you heard from Mr. 
Larson first, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AnprRsoN. You may proceed, Mr. Larson. 


STATEMENT OF E. 0. LARSON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, REGION 4, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary Aandahl ex- 
plained yesterday to the committee that the Department must with- 
hold recommendations on any projects for which reports have not been 
completed and reviewed by the affected States, the interested Govern- 
ment agencies, and the Bureau of the Budget. It was my purpose to 
prepare such information as we have on those additional projects 
referred to in House bill 3384. I did not submit them yesterday 
because those particular projects were not included in Senate bill 500. 

I have with me a short one-page statement and a summary sheet 
showing the irrigated acreage, the principal agricultural production, 
the water supply, construction costs, annual operation and mainte- 
nance cost, _ benefit-cost ratio of the 20 additional projects in 
House bill 3384, 18 of which I believe were referred to by Governor 
Johnson in his statement this morning. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Larson if this 
summary includes the Sublette unit in Wyoming. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I will cover that in just a moment. It does in- 
clude it. 
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Senator Anperson. { wish to state for the record that the reason 
these projects were not listed at all in Senate bill 500 was that we 
were anxious to get a bill before the Congress and it was clearly 
understood at the time it was introduced that Governor Johnson 
would have an opportunity to appear and new testimony might be 
introduced on these and probably the other projects. We felt we 
had testimony on the projects already in the bill. By introducing 
the bill and coming to hearings, Governor Johnson would be able to 
present his gener al request, and you would be able to supply us some 
additional material. That is the reason why they were not in the bill 
as originally drafted. , 

Senator Miiuikrn. I would like to ask the witness whether the 
tabulation Governor Johnson has furnished us is an accurate tabula- 
tion ? 

Mr. Larson. The depletions I cannot check. The costs are very 
— to the estimated costs we have. The costs that Senator Johnson 

gave came from our reports. Since these reconnaissance reports were 
oa pared some years ago, we have brought the costs up to date in our 
tabulations as of October 1954. 

In some cases the total project cost of these 20 projects is slightly 
reduced and in some cases increased. 

Senator Minurkrn. Generally speaking, is Governor Jolhnson’s 
tabulation accurate—made from Bureau statistics? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. The benefit-cost ratios I think are almost identi- 
cal. We tried to check the depletions as he read them off, and I believe 
they are the same except for two projects. 

Senator AnpERson. Governor Johnson, did you oifer this for the 
record ¢ 

Governor Jomnson. I meant to. 

Senator Anperson. Let it be understood without objection that the 
tabulation that is referred to will be added to Governor Johnson’s 
remarks at the point originally referred to them. 

Senator Minin. May L ask one further question, Governor John- 
son? Is it your purpose to change the projects advocated for other 
States in any way? 

Governor JoHnson. No, sir. I made no suggestions that any proj- 
ect in any other State be changed in any way except that my amend- 
ment did include two projects in Wyoming that were approved by the 
Upper Colorado River Board. That is the only change that I made. 

Senator Minirkin. You mean we are not trying to increase the 
share of Colorado at the expense of what has been determined for other 
States. 

Governor JoHnson. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Larson. I would like to explain to the committee the status of 
investigations on these 20 projects. We have detailed feasibility re- 
ports on the Fruitgrowers Dam extension project in Colorado, and 
the Savery-Pot Hook project in Colorado and Wyoming. 

The projects presently under investigation are the Dolores project 
in Colorado and Utah, and the Sublette project in Wyoming. We 
are, you might say, a little beyond the reconnaissance stage. We have 
reconnaissance reports on these projects and we are going on with our 
investigation in more detail. 
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The projects on which we have reconnaissance information onl) 
are the Battlement Mesa, the Bluestone, Bostwick Park, Dallas Creek, 
Eagle Divide, East River, Fruitland Mesa, Grand Mesa, Ohio Creek, 
Parshall, Rabbit Ear, Tomichi Creek, Troublesome, West Divide, and 
Woody Creek, all in Colorado. 

I assume you do not want me to read the one-page statements. 
have them here with maps attached for filing for the record. 

Senator Anperson. Will you do this with the approval of Senator 
Millikin and Governor Johnson? Would you briefly mention the 
project report, testify as to what is in your report on that, and file the 
rest of it for the record? What type of project is this Fruitgrowers 
Reservoir, how large is it, and how far along are you with it in your 
study? Is it an alteration to an existing project ! ¢ 

Mr. LARSON. Yes, it isan extension of the Kk ruitgrowers Dam project 
in Colorado, and it would add in 1,850 acres of new land and furnish 
a supplemental supply on 2,000 acres now inadequately irrigated. 

Do you want me to give the stream depletion and construction 
cost ¢ 

Senator ANpERSOoN. No, how much per acre would it add to the land 
that is now being farmed. Would it be a burden that is oppressive 
at all to the farmer ? 

Mr. Larson. No, the 1,850 acres of new land and the 2,000 acres 
needing more water would pay up to their repayment ability. The 
balance of the cost would come from the power revenues in the plan 
of the Colorado storage project. 

Senator ANpERsonN. You think the project is feasible ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 


Senator Anperson. It has a high rating of feasibility ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any questions on the first one of these 
projects 7 

As I understand it, these two pages dealing with the Fruitgrowers 
Dam project extension will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE FRUITGROWERS DAM PROJECT EXTENSION, COLORADO 


The Fruitgrowers Dam project extension would utilize surplus flows of Grand 
Mesa tributaries of the Gunnison River in the upper Colorado River Basin to pro- 
vide supplemental irrigation water for 2,000 acres of presently irrigated lands 
and a new water supply for 1,850 acres of nonirrigated lands. 

Development of the extension would increase yield rates and permit more ex 
tensive farming than is presently practiced in the area. Most of the new acre- 
age would probably be devoted to fruit, corn, and alfalfa and, due to provision 
of additional late season water, much of the presently irrigated land would also 
be utilized for more intensive farming. 

The existing Fruitgrowers Reservoir would be enlarged from its present 
eapacity of 4,500 acre-feet to 11,500 acre-feet and its water supply would be 
increased by diversions from Ward and Surface Creeks through the potential 
6-mile Tongue Creek feeder canal. The area receiving water from the reservoir 
would be enlarged through construction of the Eckert pumping plant and pump 
canal and enlargement and extension of the Circle Ditch. The water thus re 
placed consisting of natural flow of Surface Creek and storage water released 
from reservoirs on Grand Mesa, would be transferred under exchange agree 
ments to higher lands in the extension area. The only new water developed for 
the service area of Fruitgrowers Reservoir would be used on 150 acres of pres 
ently nonirrigated land. 

Land classification surveys show the extension lands to be suitable for sus 
tained production of crops under irrigation farming. Water supply studies, 
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hased on records of streamflows as they have oecurred in the past, indicate that 
an adequate irrigation supply would be available for the extension with permis 
sible shortages in occasional drought years. Water rights for the project can 
be obtained under Colorado State law and it is anticipated that the necessary 
exchange agreements can be arranged satisfactorily. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation report on the Fruitgrowers Dam project extension, 
Colorado. Results of the current (October 1954) Bureau of Reclamation esti 
mates for this project plan are summarized in the following tabulation. 


Summary data, Fruitgrowers Dam project extension, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New irrigation service land 1, S50 
Supplemental irrigation service land 2 OOO 


Total 3, SOO 
Principal agricultural production : 
Alfalfa, grain, apples, peaches, dairy cows, and beef cattle. 


Water supply: Acre-feet 


Average annual increase in irrigation supply 7,470 
Average annual increase in stream depletion D, AO 
Project works: 

Construction features include enlargement of existing Fruitgrowers 
Reservoir from present capacity of 4,500 acre-feet to 11,500 acre-feet, 6-mile 
Tongue Creek feeder canal, Eckert pumping plant and pump canal, and 
Circle ditch extension. 

(onstruction cost and repayment: 
Estimated costs: 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation ” $6,690, 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation s ; None 
Repayment by: ? 
Irrigation waters users 170, OOO 
Revenue from Colorado River storage project , 220, OOO 


Tota! ‘ 690, OOO 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs , BOO 
Renefit-cost ratio: 2.5 to 1. 

Senator Anperson. If there are additional questions as to the feasi 
bility of this project or its characteristics, let us have them now. Ac 
tually this is a much higher degree of feasibility than there ordinarily 
is Ina reclamation project. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator ANperson. The benefit ratio is much higher. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. The next is the Savery-Pot Hook project. in 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

Senator Anperson. What type of project is this? 

Mr. Larson. The project at a rather high elevation would include 
6,180 acres of new land and 9,870 acres that would receive supplemental 
water supply, making a total of 16,150 acres in Wyoming. There 
would be 12,200 acres of new land and 3,260 acres of supplemental land, 
or a total of 15.460 acres in Colorado, a total of 31.610 acres. 

Senator Anperson. What elevation is this project? 

Grovernor JOHNSON. Nearly 6,000, 

Mr. Larson. The elevation above sea level is about 6.000 or near 
that. 

The benefit-cost ratio of that project is 1.28 to 1. Is that all that 
vou wish me to cover ? 
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Senator Anperson. I would like to ask you just a question or two. 

This is largely then to increase feed production in an area where 
the feeding of livestock is ordinarily a profitable venture / 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. This will provide both new and supplemental 
water supply ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpErRson. Your Bureau feels that it is a feasible project 
on the basis of studies thus far completed ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes; it has a favorable benefit-cost ratio. 

Senator Anprrson. Are there any additional questions on the 
Savery-Pot Hook project / 

If not, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON SaAvery-Por Hook Project, Cororapo AND WYOMING 


The potential Savery-Pot Hook project would provide supplemental irrigation 
water for 13,280 acres of presently irrigated lands and a new supply for 18,380 
acres of nonirrigated lands located in northwestern Colorado and southcentral 
Wyoming. The additional water would be made available through utilization 
of surplus flows of streams of the Little Snake River Valley, a part. of the upper 
Colorado River Basin. 

Although an improved irrigation supply would permit new lands to be culti- 
vated and result in better crop yields on presently irrigated lands, the cropping 
program is largely controlled by climatic, soil, and topographic conditions. 
Most of the acreage would continue to be utilized for the production of livestock 
feed with hay, small grains, and pasture predominating. Increased feed pro- 
duction in the area would result in substantial increases in dairy products with 
some increase in the production of sheep, beef, cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

Detailed land classification surveys show. the project hands to be suitable for 
sustained production of crops under irrigation farming. Water supply studies, 
based on recorded stream flows of the past, indicate thatgan adequate irrigation 
supply would be available for the project with permissible shortages in drought 
years. Water rights for the project can be obtained under the laws of Colorado 
and Wyoming in accordance with article XI of the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact which deals specifically with water rights and interstate use of water 
of the Little Snake River and its tributaries. 

Potential storage features of the project include the 65,000 acre-foot Pot Hook 
Reservoir located on Slater Creek and the 18,600 acre-foot Savery Reservoir 
located on Savery Creek. Part of the project water would be distributed by 
existing canals and ditches diverting from Savery Creek and the Little Snake 
River, including a 15.7-mile extension of the Westside Canal. The remaining 
project water would be distributed by the 19.2-mile Dolan Mesa Canal heading 
on Savery Creek and 58.2-mile Pot Hook Canal heading at Pot Hook Reservoir. 
Other construction features include the diversion dam for the Dolan Mesa Canal 
and about 5.3 miles of drains. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation proposed report of the regional director on the 
Savery-Pot Hook project dated July 1954. Results of the current (October 1954) 
Bureau of Reclamation plan are summarized in the following tabulation. 


Summary data, Savery-Pot Hook project, Colorado and Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage: 


Full irrigation service land 


Supplemental irrigation service land 


Total 
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Principal agricultural production: 

Alfalfa, small grains and pasture, dairy cattle and sheep. 

Water supply: Acre-feet 
Average annual increase in irrigation supply ; eee ae n+, GOW 
Average annual increase in stream depletion_- platen 38, 400 

Project works: 

Construction features include the 65,000 acre-foot Pot Hook Reservoir, 
18,600 acre-foot Savery Reservoir, Dolan Mesa diversion dam and 19.2-mile 
eanal, 58.2 mile Pot Hook Canal, 15.7-mile extension of Westside Canal, 
Willow Creek lateral, and 5.8 miles of drains. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated cost: 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation . : _. $10, 814, 000 


Nonreimbursable allocation 


Repayment by 
Irrigation water users . = ; ; 1, 390, 000 
Net power revenues from Colorado River storage project__ 9, 424, 000 


Total 5 _. 10,814, 000 
Annual operation, naintenance, and repair costs___—__ oie 65, 600 
Benefit-cost ratio, 1.28 to 1. 

Mr. Larson. The third project is the Dolores project in Colorado, 
and the statement I have here is based on reconnaissance information 
only. We do not have a detailed project report. 

Senator AnbeRson, This deals with land both presently irrigated 
and new land coming in? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. Shall I read the acreage? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; I think it would be beneficial. 

Mr. Larson. There are 35,400 acres of new land and 30,550 acres 
of supplemental lands, or a total of 66,000 acres. 

The benefit-cost ratio here is computed at 1.1 to 1. 

Senator ANDERSON. On that question right there, where you seem 
to have a close benefit-cost ratio, has it not been your experience that 
in many of these reclamation projects even though the benefit ratios 
appear to be close, the indirect benefits to the communities and the 
tinal value of the project to the adjoining land is sometimes very 
substantial ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes; that is correct. The intangible benefits in other 
words are generally very large and something that we do not attempt 
to evaluate. 

Senator Anperson. And therefore this would be the type of project 
that you would look at pretty carefully and try to be helpful to if 
you could. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. But in the final analysis and detail 
reports, we certainly try to improve the project plan so that the benefit 
cost ratio is better. 

Senator Anperson. These that are in the shape these are in would 
probably have to be like some of the other participating projects men 
tioned in the bill, they might have to come back for congressional 
approval later on or wait subsequent approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Action by this committee would not ne ‘essarily he a 
final commitment on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. All of the projects as I understand the bill 
would be subject to a detailed report. 
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Senator Kucuen. I was just going to ask, as vou go along in here. 
do you include fioures that indicate the cost per acre of the land to bk 
irrigated ? 

Mr. Larson. You can arrive at that figure if vou notice on the next 
one for the Sublette project, for example. We give 72,000 acres of new 
land, 12.000 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 84,000. Ther 
we give the construction costs, the amount that the jrrigators are able 
to repay in a 50-year period, and the balance that must come fron 
power revenues if it were authorized. 

Senator Kucnen. Just to save a little time arithmetically, I wonde: 
if you could file a breakdown project by project indicating what thi 
cost per each acre would be? 

Mr. Larson. We can do that by dividin o the total acres into the 
total cost, and elving the average cost per acre. That is abou as nea 
as we can come to It. It 1s ve ry hard to separate costs for new and 
supplemental lands. 

Senator Kucnen. Would you file that with the committee, Mh 
Larson ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. We ean file that and would be very 
do it. ; 
Senator Anperson. You will have to make some differentiation 

ween new land and the supplemental water, will you not ? 

Mr. Larson. We will give you the average cost. It is very diffic 
to try to break it down into new land and supplemental lands. But we 
‘an give you an average cost very readily by dividing the total reim 
bursable cost by the total acres. 

Governor JoHnson. Mr. Chairman, mav I ask a question that ] 
might see if I understood the action that has been asked for. W%] 
those appraisals also be made for all of the participating project 
the bill in all of the States as well as these 18? 


rlad 1 


( 


Mr. Larson. That was presented for each project at the TH 


hearings last year, and we are prepare dto elve that average cost agonal 
this vear. 

Governor Jonmnson. Is that the question that the Senator from ( 
fornia has asked, all projects in the bill, and not only these 18 4 

Senator Kwucuen. Yes, sir. I did not think that we did have that 
type of information, Governor, in the printed hearings last year. Is 
that correct, Mr. Larson ? 

Governor JoHnson. It ought to be put together, and if they have 
them all worked out it will not be difticult to restate them. 

Senator Kucnuen. I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that all projects be 
included in a supplemental report. 

Governor JoHnson. All participating projects. 

Senator Kucuen. All participating projects in the several States. 

Senator Anperson. That will be done. 

(The table and summary of data for Dolores project, Colo., referred 
to follows:) 





COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


Estimated construction cost allocated to irrigation and average cost pei 


initial participating projects and other potential irrigation projects 


A ‘7; T° hii kt 


naissance dat 


The potential Dolores project is planned primarily 
of Dolores River to supply irrigation water for 66,000 acres of 
Juan River Basin in southwestern ido Che lands include 
presently irrigated with only a partial water supply and 35,450 acres 
rigated. The project lands lie near the towns of Cortez and Dove Creek 
With project development the irrigated lands would be utilized largely 
the support of the livestock enterprises as now practiced in the area. Climatically 
idapted crops such as alfalfa, pasture, smi: ‘ains, corn, and pinto beans would 
© produced. Livestock would be mostly dairy cows and beef cattle 
Preliminary land Classification surveys indicate that the lands would be 
lituble for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. A detailed elas 
fication would be necessary to confirm the suitability of all the lands 
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Water-supply studies, based on records of streamflows as they have occurred 
in the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation supply would be available for the 
project with permissible shortages in occasional drought years. The average 
annual water supply to full irrigation service land would be 131,620 acre-feet 
and the supply to supplemental irrigation service land would be 14,170 acre-feet 
for a total supply of 145,790 acre-feet. With the anticipated cooperation of 
present water users in the area, water rights for the project could be obtained 
under Colorado State law. 

Principal construction features of the project would include the McPhee 
Reservoir with a total capacity of 328,000 acre-feet and an active capacity of 
153,000 acre-feet that would be created by a dam on Dolores River 10 miles 
downstream from the town of Dolores. Two diversion outlets from the reservoir 
would replace two existing diversions from Dolores River to serve lands in 
Montezuma Valley. The potential Yellow Jacket Canal would convey water about 
24 miles northwest from one of the reservoir outlets to the potential North and 
South Canals that would serve unirrigated lands in the Dove Creek area. Lat- 
erals would be constructed to serve all project lands not presently irrigated. An 
estimated construction period of 4 years would be required to complete all features 
of the project. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of project development presented 
in the Bureau of Reclamation status report on the Dolores project, dated May 
1954. Results of current (October 1954) Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance 
estimates for this project plan are summarized in the attached project summary 
tabulation. 

Summary reconnaissance data, Dolores project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
[Acres] 


| 
Dove Creek | 
area 


Montezuma | 


Valley area Total 


New lands 
Supplemental lands 


Total 


Principal agricultural production : 
and beans 


Alfalfa, small grains, pasture, 
Dairy cows and beef cattle. 
Water supply: 


Average annual project supply 


New lands 
Supplemental lands_-_-- 


Average annual stream depletion 


Project works: 


9, 450 


30, 550 | 


40, 000 


[Acre-feet] 


Montezuma 


Valley area 


} 


31, 780 
14, 170 


5,950 | 


| 
26, 000 | 35, 450 
0 | 30, 550 


26, 000 | 66, 000 
| 


| Dove Creek 


area Total 
99, 840 | 
0 | 


99, 840 


Construction features would include McPhee Dam and Reservoir of 328,000- 
acre-foot total capacity on Dolores River; 24-mile, 440-second-foot Yellow 
Jacket Canal; 46.2-mile, 330- to 340-second-foot North Canal; 24.5-mile, 100- 


to 80-second-foot South Canal; laterals; and drains. 
Construction cost and repayment: 


Estimated cost. _- 


Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 


Nonreimbursable 
Repayment by: 


allocation 


$24, 633, 000 
24, 633, 000 
None 


EER ROR WRN Roe ie sic cek eeUieein cee 1, 583, 000 


Power revenues from Colorado River storage project 


Total_ 


Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs_______---__ 


Benefit-cost ratio, 1.1 to 1. 


23, 100, 000 


24, 633, 000 
109, 300 
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Senator ANDERSON. Would you just come to the Sublette project / 
You say it has both undeveloped lands and some lands now irrigated / 

Mr. Larson. The Sublette project is located at a rather high eleva 
tion in the Green River Basin in Wyoming, and consists of 72,000 acres 
of new land, and 12,000 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 84,000 
acres, 

Senator ANprerson. The amount of food that can be grown upon this 
is pretty hard tocaleulate. Most of it would be grazing ¢ 

Mr. Larson. It would be almost entirely hay, pasture, and small 
grains. 

Senator Anperson. Is this an area here livestock growing is a sub 
stantial industry ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, the principal industry being beef cattle and shee} 
in that area. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore, the development of this project would 
be very useful to the livestock industry in the two States. 

Mr. Larson. That is corect. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any questions on the Sublette project / 
If not, the material that has just been supplied will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON SUBLETTE Prosgect, WYOMING 


(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Sublette project is planned to store and divert waters of the 
upper Green River and its tributaries to supply irrigation water for about 
72,000 acres of undeveloped lands and 12,000 acres of lands presently irrigated 
with an inadequate supply. The plan also includes a small hydroelectric 
powerplant. The project would be located in the Green River Basin in Sublette 
County, western Wyoming. Although reconnaissance studies to date indicate 
that the project would consist of two independent divisions (Buckskin and 
West Side divisions), the data presented herein are for the overall project. 

With project development the irrigated lands would be utilized largely for 
the support of the livestock enterprises as now practiced in the area. Climatically 
adapted crops such as hay, pasture, and small grains would be produced. Live 
stock would be primarily beef cattle and sheep. 

Preliminary land classification surveys indicate that the lands would be 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming. <A detailed 
classification has been made for part of the area but completion of a detailed 
classification would be necessary to confirm the suitability of all the lands. 

Studies of streamflow records and simulated operations indicate that an ade- 
quate irrigation supply would be available with moderate shortages in occasional 
drought years. ‘The total increase in irrigation supply would approximate 268,000 
acre-feet annually from direct-flow diversions and storage yield. Water rights 
for the project could probably be obtained under Wyoming State law. 

Principal construction features would include Kendall Dam and Reservoir, 
Fremont Lake Reservoir, Burnt Lake Reservoir, and Boulder Lake Dam and 
Reservoir to provide storage capacities of 162,000, 64,000, 30,000, and 165,000 
acre-feet, respectively. A system of main canals, laterals, and drains and a 
2,200-kilowatt powerplant would also be included. 

This statement is based on a physical plan of project development formulated 
by the Bureau of Reclamation during the course of reconnaissance investigations 
now nearing completion. The reconnaissance report on these investigations 
has not yet been completed. Results of reconnaissance estimates at October 
1954 construction prices are summarized in the attached tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Sublette project, Wyoming 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land . 
Supplemental lands 


Total 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay, pasture, and small grains 

Beef cattle and sheep. 

Water supply: { 
Increase in average annual direct-flow diversions 142. 000 
Increase in average annual storage yield 126, 000 
Stream depletion (average annual) LOS, O00 

Project works: 

Construction features would include Kendall Dam and Reservoir, Kren 

Lake Reservoir, Burnt Lake Reservoir, and Boulder Lake Dam and Re 

voir providing storage capacities of 162,000, 64,000, 30,000, and 165,000) a¢ 

feet, respectively ; a system of main canals and laterals; drains; and a 2,2 

kilowatt powerplant, 

onstruction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost __ $37, 099, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to irrigation ve ; . _ 86,146, 000 
Reimbursable cost allocated to power 953. OOO 

Nonreimbursable allocation None 

Repayment in 50 years by: 

Irrigation water users ; $1, 350, 000 
Project power revenues 953, 000 
Power revenues from Colorado River storage 
project ‘ . ; ps 34, 796, 000 
(|) ee a 37, 099, 000 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs : 

Irrigation . ; : $168, 000 

Power. ms in : iad ‘ 25, OOO 


Total a aha Bs : oe 193, 000 


senefit-cost ratio ; 1 to 1 


Senator ANpERsSoN. Will you give us a statement on the Battlement 
Mesa project? 

Mr. Larson. That project consists of 6,780 acres of new land, 50 
acres of supplemental land, or a total of 6,830. 

Senator ANperson. As a project this is a rather small project. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; this is a rather small project. 

Senator Anperson. The tabulation submitted by Governor Johnson 
shows some 25,000 acre-feet of water. That is about right for these 
6,000 acres at high elevation ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. The increase in annual water supply is 22,800 
acre-feet. 

Senator Anperson. This is again a project that ties into the live- 
stock economy of that part of the State. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any questions? If not, the infor 
mation will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BATTLEMENT MESA PROJECT, COLORADO 


( Reeonnaissance data) 


The potential Battlement Mesa project in Mesa County, west-central Colorado, 
would regulate the surplus runoff in Buzzard Creek of the upper Colorado River 
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drainage and 2 branches of Muddy Creek of the Gunnison River drainage to 
provide for the irrigation of 6,780 acres of full service land and 50 acres of 
supplemental service land located on the south slope of Battlement Mesa near 
the town of Collbran, Colo. The project would also aid in fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

Climatological conditions prevailing in the project area would probably limit 
crop production to livestock feeds, such as alfalfa, small grains, and pasture 
fhe principal type of farming after project development would be based on the 
ranging and feeding of livestock. 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Owens Creek 
Dam and Reservoir on Buzzard Creek with a total capacity of 25,000 acre-feet, 
the Dyke Creek feeder canal which would divert surplus flows in Dyke and West 
Muddy Creek of the Gunnison River Basin into the channel of Buzzard Creek, 
and the Colorado Canal which would divert the reservoir releases from Buzzard 
Creek about 18 miles downstream from the Owens Creek Reservoir and convey 
the releases to the project lands. About 3 years would be required for construc 
tion of the project features. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys sme that the project lands are 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but confirmation 
would require detailed classification. Water canets studies, based on stream 
flows as they occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation supply 
would be available for the project with permissible shortages in occasional 
drought years. Water rights for the project could probably be obtained under 
provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Battlement 
Mesa unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclamation 
status report on that project, dated February 1954. The investigations leading 
to that report were of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations of the 
Battlement Mesa project may show the need for modification of the development 
plans in order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
re shown in the attached tabulation. 


SUMMARY RECONNAISSANCE DATA, BATTLEMENT MESA PROJECT, COLORADO 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New land __- ; = ‘ 5 6, TSO 
Supplemented LE LS ITE TOIT TES ircsiaiitaes 50 

OU aes otics fas ahteaidiaita citable ts as 6, 830 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply_____--------~- 22, SOO 
Increase in annual stream depletion________-_-_-_--__ a 


Project works: 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Owens 
Creek Dam and Reservoir on Buzzard Creek with a total capacity of 25,000 
acre-feet, the Dyke Creek feeder canal which would divert surplus flows in 
Dyke and West Muddy Creek of the Gunnison River Basin into the channel 
of Buzzard Creek, and the Colorado Canal which would divert the reservoir 
releases from Buzzard Creek about 18 miles downstream from the Owens 
Creek Reservoir and convey the releases to the project lands. About 3 years 
would be required for construction of the project features. 

Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated construction cost__—~- i a a ee tal al $5, 853, 700 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation___ anaes 5, 853, 700 
TIORTRIMDULGENIE. GLLOCELIOD.... «nuded nenten cen nann ens ncune None 





Repayment by: 
inigation water users................... wit ; 645, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage projec t eee nan 0, a00, 400 


5, 853, 700 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs_- oe 7 21, 300 


Benefit-cost ratio, 1.1 to 1. 
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Senator ANprerson. Will you turn to the Bluestone project / 

Mr. Larson. The Bluestone project in Colorado consists of 8,660 
acres of new land, and 2,215 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 
10,875 acres. It would be used primarily for the raising of alfalfa, 
erain. vegetables, fruit. sugar beets, and beef cattle. sheep, and d uiry 
cows, Which are important in the area. 

Senator Anprerson. This has a rather high benefit-cost ratio. 

Mr. Larson. Yes: a benefit-cost ratio of 2 to 1. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any questions’ If not, the state 


ment will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BLUESTONE PROJECT, COLORADO 


(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Bluestone project in Garfield and Mesa Counties, west-central 
Colorado, would divert water from Colorado River to provide for the irrigation 
of 8,660 acres of new land and 2.215 acres of supplemental service land located 
in the Colorado River Valley between the town of Rifle and the head of DeBeque 
Canyon near DeBeque, Colo. 

The principal land use on irrigated farms under present conditions is con 
fined to the production of hay, grain, pasture, and alfalfa seed crops. With 
project development it is anticipated the cropping pattern would be expanded 
to include potatoes, sugar beets, and fruit. Livestock feeding during the winter 
months would continue in the area. 

Principal construction features of the project would inelude 2 diversion dams 
on the Colorado River, 1 at the heading of the Havemeyer Canal near Rifle, and 
the other at the heading of the Bluestone ditch near DeBeque: the complete 
restoration, enlargement, and extension of the Havemeyer Canal system; the 
Webster Hill pumping plant and lateral branching from the Havemever Canal 
about 5 miles below its heading: the Monument lateral branching from the 
Havemeyer Canal near Grand Valley: and rehabilitation of the Bluestone ditch 
One to two years would be required for construction of the project features. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the project lands are 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but confirma- 
tion would require detailed Classification. Water-supply studies, based on records 
of streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate 
irrigation supply would be available at all times for the project by virtue of 
absolute decrees to the Havemeyer and Bluestone irrigation systems. Operation 
of the project as tentatively planned would depend on court approval of expan 
sion of the irrigated acreage under these two systems. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Bluestone 
unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclamation status 
report on that project, dated February 1954. The Cliffs-Divide status report is 
of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations of the various features pre 
sented therein may show the need for modification of the development plans in 
order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
are shown in the attached tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Bluestone project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New land . eet ace _ 8, 660 
Supplemental land- : teksts a be See a ; - 2,215 


Total a Bee ee .. 10, 875 

Principal agricultural production : 

Alfalfa, grain, vegetables, fruit, and sugar beets. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply ‘ a pb iegei nee ihe 
Increase in annual stream depletion__- ei : 19, 900 

Project works: 

Principal construction features of the project would include 2 diversion 
dams on the Colorado River, 1 at the heading of the Havemeyer Canal near 
Rifle and the other at the heading of the Bluestone ditch near DeBeque: 
the complete restoration, enlargement, and extension of the Havemeyer 
Canal system; the Webster Hill pumping plant and lateral branching from 
the Havemeyer Canal about 5 miles below its heading; the Monument lateral] 
branching from the Havemeyer Canal near Grand Valley: and rehabilitation 
of the Bluestone ditch. One to two years would be required for construction 
of the project features. 

(onstruction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost $3, 329, 900 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation ae 3, 329, 900 
Nonreimbursable allocation_—___- cae care None 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users ; P Fed 370, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River Storage project___-__-- 2, 959, 900 


within ss ae ik seb ha Site as Ss _.... 3,329,900 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 32, 900 
Benefit-cost ratio, 2 to 1. 


Senator Anperson. Will you give us a statement on the next 
project ? 

Mr. Larson. The Bostwick Park project consists of 1,040 acres of 
new land, 5,830 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 6,870 acres. 
The land is to be used mostly for hay and pasture and raising of beef 
cattle and sheep. 

It has a benefit-cost ratio of 2 to 1. 

Senator Anperson. This isa very high elevation also, is it not? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Are there any questions on the Bostwick Park 
project. If not, the statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BoStwicK PARK PROJECT, CornorApo 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Bostwick Park project would provide a water supply for 1,040 
acres of arable nonirrigated lands and supplemental water for 5,830 acres of 
presently irrigated lands. The lands are located along the west side of Cim- 
arron Creek below the existing Cimarron Canal and in Bostwick and Shin 
Parks which lie about 10 miles east of the city of Montrose and also obtain their 
water supply through the Cimarron Canal. The source of the water supply 
for the project would be Cimarron Creek, a tributary of Gunnison River in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. 
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Development of the project would require construction of the potential 9,000- 
acre-foot Silver Jack Reservoir on Cimarron Creek and rehabilitation and 
extension of the existing Cimarron Canal and lateral system. 

The present agricultural economy of the lands in the project is based principally 
upon dairying and the production of cash crops and farm livestock. No change 
in the type of farming is expected following development of the project. 

The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of physical 
limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the 
development. A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that 
changes in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water supply studies, land 
classification surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on a 
reconnaissance basis and may also require alterations during future planning 
work 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in th 
Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River Project 
Colorado,” dated February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting 
October 1954 construction prices are summarized in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Bostwick Park project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental land 


Total 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay and pasture. 
Beef cattle and sheep. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply 13, 400 
Increase in annual stream depletion 4, 800 

Project works: 

Development of the project would require construction of the potential 
9,000-acre-foot Silver Jack Reservoir on Cimarron Creek and rehabilitation 
and extension of the existing Cimarron canal and lateral system. 

Construction costs and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 
Nopnreimbursable allocation - 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users _ a ~ ae 695, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project . _- 1,939,000 
Total , acoare . : ciiwitecces “ay eee, O00 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs nines 10, 200 


Benefit-cost ratio wile acta rs 


Senator Anperson. Let us have the Dallas Creek project. 

Mr. Larson. The Dallas Creek project in Colorado consists of 15,- 
750 acres of new land, 6,190 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 
21,940 acres. 

The land is to be used for the growing of alfalfa, small grains and 
pasture, with beef cattle, dairy cows, and sheep an important industry 
in the area. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.6 to 1. 

Senator Anprerson. How high is this land? 

Mr. Larson. That is not too high an area. I do not know the exact 
elevation. It is near Ridgeway, Colo. 
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Senator Anperson. It is pretty high there generally. 

Governor Jounson. It is between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

Senator AnpERsoN. So the development of the land is again a con 
tributing factor in the development of the sheep industry as well as the 
beef-cattle industry there. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Governor Jonnson. It is a beef and sheep industry country. 

Senator Anperson. If there are no further questions, the statement 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON DALLAS CREEK PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Dallas Creek project would provide an irrigation supply fo: 
15,750 acres of arable nonirrigated lands and supplemental water for 6,190 acres 
of irrigated lands. The lands are located in the drainage basin of the Uncom 
pahgre River, a tributary of Gunnison River in the upper Colorado River Basin 
The water supply for the project would be made available through utilization of 
surplus flows of Uncompahgre River and two of its tributaries, Dallas Creek and 
and Cow Creek. 

Construction features of the project would consist of three storage reservoirs 
a water collection system, and two service canals. The 5,000-acre-foot Willow 
Swamp Reservoir would be constructed on East Dallas Creek and would store 
flows of that stream in addition to diversions through a 4-mile section of the 
collection system from Beaver Creek, a tributary of Dallas Creek. From Willow 
Swamp Reservoir, the collection canal would continue a distance of 16 miles to 
the potential 11,200-acre-foot Dallas Divide Reservoir, located on another smal! 
tributary of Dallas Creek. The 19-mile Log Hill Mesa Canal would begin at 
Dallas Divide Reservoir and would supply lands on Log Hill Mesa, a high platean 
west of Uncompahgre River. The potential Ridgeway Canal would head on 
Uncompahgre River about 2 miles below the town of Ouray and would conve, 
water 18 miles to lands on lower Dallas Creek. Some of the water to be used on 
lands of the unit is presently used by lands lower on the Uncompahgre River. 
Replacement storage would, therefore, be necessary. Such storage could be 
constructed at either the Ramshorn site on Cow Creek of the Ridgeway site on 
Uncompahgre River. Although it is assumed in this statement that the Rams 
horn Reservoir would be constructed to provide replacement storage, further 
studies will be necessary to definitely determine which of the two sites should 
be selected. 

Present agricultural development in the area is based on the production of 
alfalfa, pasture, and small grains which support dairy and beef cattle enter 
prises. No change in the type of farming on existing farm units is expected 
following development of the project. New farm units to be brought under 
irrigation will probably be devoted to dairying and general farming. 

The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of physica 
limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the de 
velopment. <A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that changes 
in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water supply studies, land classifica 
tion surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on a recon 
naissance basis and may also require alterations during future planning work 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in the 
Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River Project, 
Colorado,” dated February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting 
October 1954 construction prices are summarized in the attached tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Dallas Creek Project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental land 


Total 
Principal agricultural production : 
Alfalfa, small grains, and pasture. 
Beef cattle, dairy cows, and sheep 
Irrigation water supply: 
Increase in annual irrigation supply 
Increase in annual stream depletion 
Project works: 

Principal construction features would include 8 reservoirs with a total 
storage capacity in excess of 40,000 acre-feet, a system of canals for collecting 
water from several streams, and 2 main water delivery canals. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost $10, 330, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 10, 330, 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation d None 

Repayment by: 


iere 
62,500 


29, 900 


Irrigation water users 950, 000 


Power revenues of Colorado River storage project 7 9, 380, 000 


Total 10, 330, 000 


Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 37, SOO 


Benefit-cost ratio, 1.6 to 1. 


Senator Anperson. Let us have the next project. 

Mr. Larson. The Eagle Divide project in Colorado consists of 8.990 
acres of new land, 1,885 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 
10,875 acres. The land is to be used for the growing of hay, pasture, 
small grains, with beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows an important 
industry. The benefit-cost ratio is 1.1 to 1. 

Senator Anperson., But again this is a project that would be val 
uable to the surrounding economy because it does take care of beef 
cattle and sheep and dairy cows, and gives a more stable feed supply 
for them. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. The statement on the Eagle Divide project may 
be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON EAGLE Divipr Prosect, CoLorapo 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Eagle Divide project in Eagle County, northwestern Colorado, 
would regulate surplus runoff in Piney River, tributary to the Colorado River, 
and would divert surplus flows from several small streams, tributaries to the 
Piney and Colorado Rivers below the planned reservoir, to provide for the irri 
gation of 8,990 acres of new land and 1,885 acres of supplemental service land 
The project lands are located on the divide between the Eagle and Colorado 
Rivers in the vicinity of the following towns: Eagle, Wolcott, McCoy, and Burns 
The project would increase fishery, wildlife, and recreational values of the area 

Ranging and feeding of livestock is the predominant type of agriculture fol- 
lowed in the project area. A short growing season, resulting from the high eleva 
tion of the project lands, limits crops to hay, small grain, and pasture. It is 
anticipated that continued production of these crops would prevail with project 
development. Most of the crops produced would be locally fed to livestock. 
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Principal construction features of the project would include the Red Sand 
stone Dam and Reservoir on Piney River with a total capacity of 12,800 acre 
feet; the Catamount Canal extending eastward about 32 miles from Piney River 
Lelow the reservoir along the Eagle-Colorado Divide to Catamount Creek, trib 
utary to the Colorado River near Burns; and the Willow Creek lateral, a branc! 
of the Catamount Canal which would serve lands in the Willow Creek and Littl 
Alkali Creek drainages that are tributaries to Eagle River near Wolcott About 
} years would be required for construction of the project features 

Reconnaissance land-classification surveys indicate that the project lands ar 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming, but confirmatior 
would require detailed Classification. Water-supply studies based on stream 
flows as they occurred in the past indicate that an adequate irrigation supply 
would be available for the project with permissible shortages in occasiona 
lrought vears. Water rights for the project could probably be obtained undet 
provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Eagle 
Divide unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclama 
tion status report on that project dated February 1954. The investigations lead 
ing to that report were of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations of 
the Eagle Divide project may show the need for modification of the development 
plans in order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction pric 
are shown in the attached tabulation, 


Summary reconnaissance data, Hagle Divide project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental land 


Total 
Principal agricultural production : 
Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows 
Irrigation water supply: re 
Increase in annual irrigation supply 23, 900 
Iwrease in annual stream depletion 12, 000 
Project works: 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Red 
Sandstone Dam and Reservoir on Piney River with a total capacity of 
12,800 acre-feet; the Catamount Canal extending e: ard about 32 les 
from Piney River below the reservoir along the Eagle-Colorado Divide to 
Catamount Creek, tributary to the Colorado River “ar Burns; and the 
Willow Creek lateral, a branch of the Catamount Canal which would 
serve lands in the Willow Creek and Little Alkali Creek drainages that a 
tributaries to Eagle River near Wolcott. About 3 years would be required 
for construction of the project features. 

Construction cost and repayment : 

Estimated construction cost $3. 411 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 3, 411, 
Nonreimbursable allocation Ne 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users $305, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage 
project 2. 106. 700 


Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 
Benefit-cost ratio . to 1 

Senator ANprerson. Let us have the next one. 

Mr. LARSON. The next is the East River project nn Colorado. That 
consists of 1,780 acres of new land, 970 acres of supplemental land, 
or a total of 2,750, a very small unit. 

Senator ANperson. This is the sort of thing that might be done 
under a small waterworks plan, and therefore would be using some 
of the water of the Colorado River. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 
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Senator Anperson. But since that bill is not ready as yet, you must 
do something toward the development of this area. This is clear 
down in the far-corner section; is it not? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. In the preparation of our reconnaissance report, 
it is our purpose to cover any projects or units that might be worthy 
of detailed investigation. 

Senator AnpeRson. Even though small, these projects are impor- 
tant, are they not, in what they do to the surrounding country ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnprersoN. We will insert that statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON East River PrRovect, CoLoRApo 


(Reconnaissance data) 


Development of the potential East River project would provide for irrigation 
of 1,780 acres of nonirrigated lands and would provide supplemental water for 
970 acres of presently irrigated lands north of the town of Guunison in the 
ipper Colorado River Basin. The water would be made available through con 
struction of the 5-mile East River Canal which would divert from East River, one 
f the upper tributaries of Gunnison River. No storage facilities would be 
required to provide an adequate water supply for lands of the project. 

Present agricultural development in the area is limited largely to the production 
of hay and pasture for the dominant livestock industry. The cropping program 
of lands of the project is controlled principally by the short growing season and 
would not be expected to change following development. 

The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of physical 
limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the devel- 
opment. A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that changes 
in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water-supply studies, land-classifica- 
tion surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on a reconnais 
sance basis and may also require alterations during future planning work. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in the 
Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River Project, 
Colorado,” dated February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting 
October 1954 construction costs are summarized in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, East River project, Colorado 
] ’ I ’ 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New land , asin aesecies tates i seit ; ca nichenicpeltaiaadidanch , T80 
Supplemental land a eed teks - - 970 


I nn in cso ewe Cede es rc ae oe ae 750 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay and pasture. 
Beef cattle, dairy cows, and sheep. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply_____-_--___--~_- saiakauacacaaerca 
increase in @unval giraam depletion................................ 2,100 

Project works: 

The only major construction feature would be the 5-mile long East River 
Canal. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost $212, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation__-_ : oe 212, 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation 


Repayment by: 
PeeeenOe WUMUOP WROTE. gk cm mae enaewun , 95, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project 117, 000 


Total. ... ° 212, 000 


Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs____._....--_-_- 2, 800 
Benefit cost ratio 3tol 
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Senator ANDERSON. Let us pass on to the next one. 

Mr. Larson. The Fruitland Mesa project in Colorado consists of 
11,700 acres of new land, 7,700 acres of supplemental land, or a total 
of 19,400 acres. 

The lands are to be used for the growing of hay, pasture, and small 
crains, with beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows and important industry 
in the area. 

Senator ANbERSON. It would not require colonization! New peo 
ple would not have to move into the area in order to make use of this 
project because of the large amount of irrigated land which will get 
a supplemental supply ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator AnpERSON. The statement on Fruitland Mesa may be made 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON FRUITLAND MESA PROJECT, COLORADO 


(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Fruitland Mesa project would provide a water supply for 11,700 
icres of arable nonirrigated land and supplemental water for 7,700 acres of 
presently irrigated land between the town of Crawford and the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison National Monument. The water supply would be made avail 
able from Sapinero, Curecanti, Crystal, and Iron Creeks, tributaries of Gunnison 
River in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Construction features of the project would consist of a storage reservoir, en 
largement of an existing reservoir, and construction of a system of waterways 
and distribution facilities. The new storage reservoir would be constructed 
on Sapinero Creek at the Soap Park site and would have a capacity of 25.000 
acre-feet. A waterway system starting at the reservoir and consisting of 2.5 
miles of bench flume and 7 miles of tunnel would divert flows of Sapinero and 
Curecanti Creeks to Crystal Creek. At a point lower on Crystal Creek, the water 
would be rediverted through the potential enlargement of the existing Gould 
Reservoir feeder canal. The feeder canal would be used to supply the potential 
Fruitland Mesa Highline Canal and to convey water for storage in Gould Reser 
voir which would be enlarged from its present capacity of 9,000 acre-feet to 
a capacity of 25,000 acre-feet. The Fruitland Mesa Highline Canal would be 
14 miles in length and would serve lands above the service area of Gould 
Reservoir, 

Present agricultural development in the area is based upon the production 
of alfalfa, pasture, and small grains which support dairy and beef cattle enter 
prises. No change would be expected in the type of farming following develop 
ment of the project. 

The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of physi- 
cal limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the 
development. A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that 
changes in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water supply studies, land 
Classification surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on 
a reconnaissance basis and may also require alterations during future planning 
work. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in 
the Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River 
Project, Colorado,” dated February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates 
reflecting October 1954 construction prices are summarized in the following 
tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Fruitland Mesa project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental land 


Total 4 a ara 

Principal agric ultural produce tion: 
Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
3eef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply ; 57, 200 
Increase in annual stream depletion ‘ . 25, 100 

Project works: 

Construction features of the project would consist of a storage reservoir, 
enlargement of an existing reservoir, and construction of a system of 
waterways and distribution facilities. The new storage reservoir would be 
constructed on Sapinero Creek at the Soap Park site and would have a 
eapacity of 25,000 acre-feet. A waterway system starting at the reservoir 
and consisting of 2.5 miles of bench flume and 7 miles of tunnel would divert 
flows of Sapinero and Curecanti Creeks to Crystal Creek. At a point lower 
on Crystal Creek, the water would be rediverted through the potential en 
largement of the existing Gould Reservoir feeder canal. The feeder canal 
would be used to supply the potential Fruitland Mesa Highline Canal and 
to convey water for storage in Gould Reservoir which would be enlarged 
from its present capacity of 9,000 acre-feet to a capacity of 25,000 acre-feet 
The Fruitland Mesa Highline Canal would be 14 miles in length and would 
serve lands above the service area of Gould Reservoir. 

Construction costs and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost a ee pica $11, 551, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigé ition. . : 11, 551, 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation______- are malt ; None 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users___-_- ae - , 060, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project , 491, 000 


Total a sna ae , 551, 000 
Annual operation, mainten: ince, and repli: cement costs. a 26, 000 
OU I I gs cats eee eee ees oe 1.3 tol 


Senator Anpanson. Let us go to the next. 

Mr. Larson. Grand Mesa project consists of 11,070 acres of new 
land, 14,230 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 25,300 acres. 

The lands are to be used for the growing of alfalfa, small grains, 
pastures, and fruit, with dairy cows, beef cattle, and sheep important. 

Senator ANpERSON. This is one where it looks as though the irri- 
gators’ repayment of cost is pretty small. 

Mr. Larson. That is true on practically all of these projects. The 
average repayment of all water users is about 7.6 percent. 

Senator Anperson. On this it looks only about a dollar and a quarter 
an acre. 

Mr. Larson. That is all for that one. 

Senator AnpERson. Yes. Unless you have some comment on it, we 
will insert the statement in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON GRAND MESA PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Grand Mesa project would provide a water supply for 11,070 acre 
of arable nonirrigated land and supplemental water for 14,230 acres of irrigated 
land in the Gunnison River drainage of the upper Colorado River Basin. Thess 
acreages include nearly all of the lands along the south slope of Grand Mesa 
except lands included in the service areas of the potential Paonia project and the 
Fruitgrowers Dam project extension. The water supply for the project would 
be made available from Muddy Creek and other Grand Mesa tributaries of Gun 
nison River 

Construction features of the project would consist of two storage reservoirs 
a feeder canal, a service canal, a pumping plant, and a system of laterals. The 
principal storage for the project would be provided on Muddy Creek at the Sprin 
Creek site which is also planned to provide storage water for the Paonia project 
Should the reservoir be constructed initially to a capacity of 18,000 acre-feet as 
required for the Paonia project, enlargement to a total capacity of 85,000 aere 
feet would be necessary at the time the Grand Mesa project is constructed. At 
that time, a 3.5-mile feeder canal would also be constructed from Anthracite 
Creek to augment natural inflow to the reservoir. Cedaredge Canal would begin 
at Spring Creek Reservoir and would extend a distance of 67 miles in distribut 
ing water to lands of the project. The Redlands Mesa pumping plant, to be 
constructed on the canal near the Leroux Creek crossing, would deliver water to 
lands above the canal in the Redlands Mesa area. The potential 4,000-acre-foot 
Gorsuch Reservoir, located on Currant Creek 12 miles from the end of Cedaredge 
Canal, would regulate flows of the canal as well as Currant Creek. 

The present agricultural economy of lands of the project is based on the pro 
duction of fruit and general crops. The overall cropping program is determined 
largely by local air drainage and frost conditions during growing season. The 
type of farming is not expected to change following development of the project 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in the 
Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River Project, 
Colorado,” dated February 1951. Plan formulation, cost estimates, water supply 
studies, land classification surveys, and agricultural economic studies for the 
project have been made on a rough reconnaissance basis and may require exten 
sive alterations during future planning work. The present supply for irrigated 
lands under the unit is derived from small Grand Mesa streams which are now 
highly developed as sources of water. In order for all lands included in the 
project to obtain adequate supplies of water, it would be necessary to transfer 
water now used on lands below the potential Cedaredge Canal to lands above 
the canal. In formulating the plan outlined in this statement, it was assumed 
that sufficient water could be made available to supply the higher lands. Should 
subsequent investigations prove this assumption to be erroneous, development 
of the project could be considerably less desirable economically than indicated 
by this statement. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
are summarized in the attached tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Grand Mesa project, Color 


Irrigated acreage: eve 
New land 11, 070 
Supplemental land 14, 230 

Total 2, HOO 


Principal agricultural production : 
Alfalfa, small grains, pasture, and fruit 
Dairy cows, beef cattle, and sheep. 


Irrigation water supply: Lore 
Increase in annual irrigation supply 5M, 100 
Increase in annual stream depletion 26, 300 


Project works: 

Construction features of the project would consist of two storage rese1 
voirs, a feeder canal, a service canal, a pumping plant, and a system o 
laterals. The principal storage for the project would be provided on Mudd 
Creek at the Spring Creek site which is also planned to provide storage 
water for the Paonia project. Should the reservoir be constructed initially 
to a capacity of 18,000 acre-feet as required for the Paonia project, enlarge 
ment to a total capacity of 85,000 acre-feet would be necessary at the tim 
the Grand Mesa project is constructed. At that time, a 38.5-mile feeder 
canal would also be constructed from Anthracite Creek to augment natural 
inflow to the reservoir. Cedaredge Canal would begin at Spring Creek 
Reservoir and would extend a distance of 67 miles in distributing water to 
lands of the project. The Redlands Mesa pumping plant, to be constructed 
on the canal near the Leroux Creek crossing, would deliver water to lands 
above the canal in the Redlands Mesa area. The potential 4,000-acre-foot 
Gorsuch Reservoir, located on Currant Creek 12 miles from the end 
Cedaredge Canal, would regulate flows of the canal as well as Currant 


Creek. 

Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated construction cost $20, 164, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 20, 164, 000 
Neonreimbursable allocation None 


Repayment by: 


Irrigation water users 30, 000 

Power revenues of Colorado River storage project PO. 154.000 

DOG  contveavks ‘i 20, 164, 000 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs 82, OOO 


benefit-cost ratio ‘ LStol 


Mr. Larson. The Ohio Creek project consists of 6,200 acres of new 
land, 10,710 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 16,910 acres. 

The lands are to be used for the growing of hay, pasture and 
small grains, and the main industry of the area is beef cattle and 
sheep. 

The benefit-cost ratio here is 1.5 to 1. 

Senator ANbDERSON. That may be inserted in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE OHIO CREEK PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance Data) 


The potential Ohio Creek project would provide for the irrigation of 6,200 
acres of arable nonirrigated land and 10,710 acres of irrigated land in need 
of additional water. The source of the water would be Ohio Creek, a Gunnison 
River tributary in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Construction features would consist of a storage reservoir, irrigation service 
canal, and a lateral system. The potential Castleton Reservoir would be con 
structed to a capacity of 10,000 acre-feet to provide regulatory storage for the 
project. The Castleton site is located on Castle Creek, a tributary of Ohio 
Creek. The Ohio Creek Canal, 18 miles in length, would deliver the irrigation 
water to lands of the project. 

Present agricultural development in the area is limited largely to the produ 
tion of hay and pasture for the dominant livestock industry. The cropping 
program of lands of the project is controlled principally by the short growing 
season and would not be expected to change following development 

The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of physical 
limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the 
development. A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that 
changes in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water supply studies, land 
classification surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on a 
reconnaissance basis and may also require alterations during future planning 
work. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in 
the Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report entitled “Gunnison River 
Project, Colorado,” dater February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates 
reflecting October 1954 construction prices are summarized in the attached 
tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Ohio Creek project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land___----- 
Supplemental land 


Total. 


Principal agricultural production : 
Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
Beef cattle and sheep. 


Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply___—-- , S 36, TOO 
Increase in annual stream depletion______- 5 9, 300 

Project works: 

Construction features would consist of a storage reservoir, irrigation 
service canal, and a lateral system. The potential Castleton Reservoir would 
be constructed to a capacity of 10,000 acre-feet to provide regulatory storage 
for the project. The Castleton site is located on Castle Creek, a tributary 
of Ohio Creek. The Ohio Creek Canal, 18 miles in length, would deliver the 
irrigation water to lands of the project. 


Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated construction cost__ Ree ; ie $3, 402, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 102, 000 


Nonreimbursable allocation er , cd None 


2 
», 

*») 

o, 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water uSers_._____._____-_ = ee 35, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project______ . 8,367, 000 
ae = 3, 402, 000 
19, 500 
1.5 to 1 
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Senator ANDERSON. This 1s like others where vou have 
uch opportunity to finish your work on them. 

Mr. Larson. All information on the 20 projects Is reconhalssancee 
xcept for thes Fruitgrowers Dam extension and Savery-Pot Took 
projects. 

Senator ANDI RSON, These could be pushed alone fairly Papra4y 
mee you got underway. It is the type of project where the aoricul 


iral economy 1s pretty well established and you do not have to mak 
tudies of it. 
Mr. Larson. We still have to make detailed studies 
Senator ANperson. Thank you. The next one, please. 
Mr. Larson. The Parshall project in Colorado consists o 
icres of new land, 3,100 acres of supplemental lands, or 
(010 acres. 
Senator ANDERSON. On this one I see the) 
yment by the irrigation water users. Is th 
ter region for this type of development 4 
Mr JLARSON. ‘J he total estimated construction cost 
ad the repayment is $1,420,000. Phe rest would hay 
e revenues of the Colorado River storage project. 


- fo! \; IERSON, ] Wit Hurling his Is about yf 


had one of a dollar an acre payment by the 1: 


1 


} ‘ | ] {* ‘ 
Ollar payvine LOOs ed Kind OF 1OW TO me, You have ~ivZO an 


im@ainst a eood deal of ni farm. 


Mr. Larson. The operation and maintenance cost of the works 


lite a lot to do as to what left of the im O ttor’s het mcome 


mstruetion costs. 


Senator ANDERSON. That 1 an important factor we | 


nbuave To ben 


ind when we come to consider the project. That would AY Ip just | 
rather low charge 1f the operation and maintenance 

ih. 

The statement on the Parshall project may be mserted in the recora 
his point. 


; 
i 


e potential Parshall project would provide for the full irrigation of 


of new land and would supply supplemental water to 5,100 acres 


illy irrigated land along Williams River, Litthe Muddy Creek, and the lower 
ist side of the Blue River Valley in the vicinity of the communities of Parsh: 
nd Kremmling. Grand and Summit Counties in north central Colorado. The 
oject would also aid in fishery and wildlife conservation 
rhe basic type of agriculture in the area, which is the ranging and feedil 
vestock, would remain virtually unchanged with project development because 
climatic limitations on crop diversification and the availability of extensi 
is of summer range in the adjacent mountains. Some of the project land 
wever, are devoted to cash crops such as small grain and truck. With proje 
elopment, hay and grain would continue to be the principal crops gre 
rhese would generally be utilized locally for winter feed for livestock 
Principal construction features of the project would include the Ute Pan 
Reservoir of 43,000-acre-foot total capacity on Williams River; the 
Canal, approximately 45 miles in length, extending westward fron 
eservoir outlet to lands along the west side of the Williams River Valley 
e east side of the lower Blue River Valley: the Sylvan C: 
ird about 17 miles from the reservoir outlet along the east side of the W 
er Valley into the valley of the Little Muddy Creek; and enlargement 


1 extend 
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extension of the existing Big Lake ditch which serves lands on the west side of 
the Williams River. About 3 years would be required for construction of the 
project features. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the lands are suitable 
for sustained crop production under irrigation farming, but copfirmation can be 
made only by detailed classification. Water supply studies, based on records 
of streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate 
irrigation supply would be available for the project with permissible shortages 
in occasional drought years. Water rights for the project could probably be ob- 
tained under provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Parshall 
unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclamation 
status report on that project, dated February 1954. The Cliffs-Divide status 
report is of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigation of the various units 
presented therein may show the need for modification of development plans in 
order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction 
prices are shown in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Parshall project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New lands a picea de aiamaiees sabi areas in ae 
Supplemental lands __---__--___~- : ene i nacanes «aay Oe 


RIO siesnetcers 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay, pasture, and small grains. 

Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply___--_--_--_--__- 2 ._ 68, T00 
Increase in annual stream depletion___________~_ 

Project works: 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Ute Park 
dam and reservoir of 48,000 acre-foot total capacity on Williams River; the 
Skylark Canal, approximately 45 miles in length, extending westward from 
the reservoir outlet to lands along the west side of the Williams River Valley 
and the east side of the lower Blue River Valley; the Sylvan Canal extend 
ing eastward about 17 miles from the reservoir outlet along the east side 
of the Williams River Valley into the valley of the Little Muddy Creek; 
and enlargement and extension of the existing Big Lake ditch which serves 
lands on the west side of the Williams River. About 3 years would be 
required for construction of the project features. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost $11, 881, 900 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation $11, 881, 900 
Nonreimbursable allocation None 

Repayment by: 

Deeinm tion WAGET WHOUW a icieciicidnwcise cin ence $1, 420, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage 
project 10, 461, 900 
—————_ $11, 881, 900 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs_________- $32, 700 
Benefit-cost ratio 1-1 
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Senator Anprerson. Let us go to the next one. 

Mr. Larson. The Rabbit Ear project consists of 13,955 acres of new 
land and 5,235 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 19,190 acres, 
The benefit-cost ratio is 1.5 to 1. 

Senator ANperson. This might be used for something besides hay 
and pasture / 

Mr. Larson. No, this is hay and pasture and small grains, with beef 
cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

The repayment there by the water users is quite small. 

Senator ANprerson. Very well. We will insert the statement in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE RABBIT EAR PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Rabbit Ear project in Grand County, north-central Colorado, 
would regulate surplus runoff of Muddy Creek, tributary to the Colorado River 
near Kremmling, Colo., to provide for the irrigation of 13,955 acres of new sery 
ice land and 5,255 acres of supplemental service land. The project lands are 
located in the Muddy Creek drainage, south and west of Kremmling. The proj 
ect would also provide some flood-control benefits and also increase fishery and 
wildlife values. 

Ranging and feeding livestock is the predominant type of agriculture followed 
in the project area. A short growing season, resulting from the high elevation 
of the project lands, limits crops to hay, small grains, and pasture. It is antici- 
pated that production of these crops would continue to predominate with project 
development. Most of the crops produced would be locally fed to livestock. 

Principal construction features of the project would include the DeBerard 
Dam and Reservoir with a total capacity of 22,500 acre-feet, the DeBerard 
Canal extending from the reservoir outlet 28 miles along the west side of the 
Muddy Creek Valley, and the Gunsight Canal extending from the reservoir out 
let about 38 miles along the east side of the Muddy Creek Valley. About 3 years 
would be required for construction of the project features. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the project lands are 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but confirma- 
tion would require detailed classification. Water supply studies, based on 
streamflows as they occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate irrigation 
supply would be available for the project with permissible shortages in occasional 
drought years. Water rights for the project could probably be obtained under 
provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Rabbit 
Ear unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion status report on that project, dated February 1954. The investigations 
leading to that report were of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations 
of Rabbit Ear project may show the need for modification of the development 
plans in order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
are shown in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Rabbit Ear project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
I UN ll sar ns ao ik Oe a san EE rene ia si leila na ena actanaichcndcenia ales 18, 955 
Supplemental land__- sicerailesacsn ace dbbeehc vets ecient len acl irae tia taai 5, 235 





TN cd pict ect aii i ais tn gan sessions nia aie deen eniraaracilla de inisis 20,700 
Principal agricultural production: 
Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 
Irrigation water supply : Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply.__.....-................... 38, 000 
Seen 2 Ss IS eo. oo i eee ccceeeoene 16, 400 
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Project works: 
Principal construction features of the project would include the DeBerard 

Dam and Reservoir with a total capacity of 22,500 acre-feet, the DeBerard 

Canal extending from the reservoir outlet 28 miles along the west side of 

the Muddy Creek Valley, and the Gunsight Canal extending from the reser- 

voir outlet about 38 miles along the east side of the Muddy Creek Valley. 

About 3 years would be required for construction of the project features. 

Construction cost and repaymnt: 

Estimated construction cost ao : = av acde $4, 733, 500 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation i 4, 733, 500 
Nonreimbursable allocation Sa ae ares essai Atlas “ee 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users ; $760, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River Storage 
project saute  Gesuitoinas 2, Ge OOO 


te 
te 


> 
>, 
> 
Ds 


Total aa z scn-=aw 4,755,600 


(Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs ; 19, OOO 
ae Cn a me 1.3 to 1 


Mr. Larson. The Tomichi Creek project mene of 12,180 acres of 
new land, 15,400 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 27,580 acres. 
It is similar to the rest with reference to the pr sowie crops and beef 
cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Senator Anperson. I noticed you made no provision whatever for 
repayment by the water users. 

Mr. Larson. On this project the operation and maintenance cost 
equals or exceeds the repayment ability of the water users, so we show 
nothing there. This project has a benefit-cost ratio of 0.9 to 1. 

Senator Anprerson. That is one of the ones you might want to take 

i careful look at before you actually got into construction of it. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. We will insert that information in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON TOMICHI CREEK PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Tomichi Creek project would provide supplemental irrigation 
water for 15,400 acres of presently irrigated land and a new supply for 12,180 
acres of arable nonirrigated land located east of the town of Gunnison near the 
Continental Divide. Water would be made available from Tomichi and Quartz 
Creeks, tributaries of Gunnison River in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Construction features of the project would consist of 2 storage reservoirs, 2 
main distribution canals, and a system of laterals. The potential Monarch and 
Ohio City Reservoirs, each with a storage capacity of 30,000 acre-feet, would be 
constructed on Tomichi and Quartz Creeks, respectively. The South Crookton 
Canal would head at Monarch Reservoir and would extend approximately 28 
miles in a westerly direction to irrigate lands south of Tomichi Creek. Water 
from the Ohio City Reservoir would be distributed by the potential Quartz Creek 
Canal which would also be about 28 miles in length. 

Present agricultural development in the area is limited largely to the produc 
tion of hay and pasture for the dominant livestock industry. The cropping pro 
gram of lands of the project is controlled principally by the short growing season 
and would not be expected to change following project development. 
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ot hol 


The plan of development has been formulated through consideration of phys 
ical limitations and does not necessarily define the economic limitations of the 
development. A more detailed investigation may, therefore, indicate that changes 
in the plan are desirable. Cost estimates, water-supply studies, land-classifica 
tion surveys, and agricultural economic studies have been made on a reconnais 
sance basis and may also require alterations during future planning work. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development presented in the 
Bureau of Reclamation reconnaissance report, entitled “Gunnison River Project, 
Colorado,” dated February 1951. Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting 
October 1954 construction prices are summarized in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Tomichi Creek project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental 


SS Sa sas leet 

Principal agricultural production: 
Hay, pasture, and small grains. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: {cre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply_- fella ees . 66, 600 
Increase in annual stream depletion : 17, T00 

Projeets works: 

Construction features of the project would consist of 2 storage reservoirs, 
2 main distribution canals, and a system of laterals. The potential Monarch 
and Ohio City Reservoirs, each with a storage capacity of 30,000 acre-feet, 
would be constructed on Tomichi and Quarz Creeks, respectively. The South 
Crookton Canal would head at Monarch Reservoir and would extend approxi- 
mately 28 miles in a westerly direction to irrigate lands south of Tomichi 
Creek. Water from the Ohio City Reservoir would be distributed by the 
potential Quartz Creek Canal which would also be about 28 miles in length. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost..................... 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation___- 
Nonreimbursable allocation_-____..___-~~- Se ‘ ao None 
Repayment by: 
LYPIRATION WRUET GHOTS. 6 cece cannncnncuan- ; 0 
Power revenues of Colorado River Storage 
project enidaion ; .- $11, 523, 000 
Total a a __. 11,523, 000 

Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs____-_---~~- i 47, 840 
Within payment capacity of water users * ; 36, 700 

Benefit-cost ratio ‘ Bee — 0.9 tol 


1The payment capacity of water users would not be sufficient to pay operation and 
maintenance and replacement. 
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Senator ANperson. Let us go to the next project. 

Mr. Larson. The Troublesome project consists of 8,990 acres of 
new land, 4,650 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 153,640 acres. 
Senator Warkins. Can you give us any panes on that name? 

Mr. Larson. No. We could attach that to a lot of them when we 
investigate them. 

Senator Warkins. The name does not have any significance ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Maybe Governor Johnson knows the source of that. 

Governor JoHuNson. It isa very troublesome stream to the railroad 
that operates up there. 

Mr. Larson. And it is called Troublesome. 

Governor JOHNSON. Yes, because it caused a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Larson. We called the project the Troublesome. 

Governor JOUNSON. It is a creek that is subject to flash floods, and 
isa very troublesome stream to the railroads 

Senator ANDERSON. We will insert that statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON TROUBLESOME PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Troublesome project in Grand County, north-central Colorado, 
would regulate surplus runoff in East Troublesome Creek, tributary of the Colo 
rado River, and would divert surplus flows of the Williams River at the existing 
Williams Reservoir to provide for the irrigation of 8,990 acres of new land and 
1.650 acres of supplemental service land. The project lands are located in the 
Troublesome Creek Valley and on river benches north of the Colorado River 
between the towns of Parshall and Kremmling, Colo. The project would also 
increase fishery, wildlife, and recreational values of the area. 

Ranging and feeding of livestock is the predominant type of agriculture fol 
lowed in the project area. The short growing season, resulting from the high 
elevation of the project lands, limits crops to hay, small grains, and pasture. 
It is anticipated that production of these crops would continue to predominate 
with project development. Most of the crops produced would be locally fed to 
livestock. 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Haypark Dam 
and Reservoir on East Troublesome Creek with a total capacity of 20,100 acre- 
feet; the Haypark Canal which would convey water released from the reservoir 
to the west branch of Troublesome Creek above the heading of the existing 
Kurtz No. 2 ditch; enlargement and extension of the Kurtz No. 2, ditch; and the 
Kremmling Canal which would extend from an outlet from the Williams Reser- 
voir on Williams River across the Colorado River by siphon and along the bench 
lands north of the Colorado River from near Parshall westward to Kremmiling. 
About 8 years would be required for construction of the project features. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the project lands are 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but confirmation 
would require detailed classification. Water supply studies, based on records of 
streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate irriga- 
tion supply would be available for the project, with permissible shortages in 
occasional drought years under the Kurtz No. 2 ditch and no shortages under the 
Kremmling Canal. Water rights for the project could probably be obtained under 
provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Trouble- 
some unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclamation 
status report on that project, dated February 1954. The Cliffs-Divide status 
report is of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations of the various 
features presented therein may show the need for modification of the develop 
ment plans in order to provide the greatest degree of economic justification, 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
are shown in the attached tabulation. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, Troublesome project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New lands ‘ 8, 990 


Supplemental lands__-- cil pide bce ecg (eee 


Total ‘ aaa aes sas Scns Ay OAD 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay, pasture, and small grains. 

Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: Acre-feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply__--~ ; : . 29, 200 
Increase in annual stream depletion oe EER ereremrere em 

Project works: 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Haypark 

Dam and Reservoir on East Troublesome Creek with a total capacity of 

20,100 acre-feet; the Haypark Canal which would convey water released 

from the reservoir to the west branch of Troublesome Creek above the 

heading of the existing Kurtz No. 2 ditch; enlargement and extension of 
the Kurtz No. 2 ditch; and the Kremmling Canal which would extend from 
an outlet from the Williams Reservoir on Williams River across the Colorado 

River by siphon and along the benchlands north of the Colorado River from 

near Parshall westward to Kremmling. About 3 years would be required 

for construction of the project features. 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost beens 3 : Sa a Oe 5, 243, 000 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 2 ae 5, 24: 3 000 
Nonreimbursable allocation___-_ . None 

Repayment by: 

Irrigation water users 
Power revenues of Color: 1do River storage project “ ae 000 


Total__- ? 5, 248, 000 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replace ement costs____- 14, 700 
Benefit-cost ratio 


Senator ANpErson. We now go to the West Divide. 

Mr. Larson. The West Divide project consists of 40,500 acres of 
new land and 25,110 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 65,610 
acres. 

Senator Anperson. On this one I notice that the irrigation water 
users will make a very substantial repayment running $90 or so an 
acre. This must be very good land. 

Mr. Larson. It is a fairly good area. The irrigators there can pay 
$5,960,000 out of a total cost of $79 million, and so forth. 

Senator Anprerson. Is that an ‘vause of the use of the water in the 
surrounding towns ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I do not believe that they have any allocation of 
municipal water segregated out on this project. 

Governor JoHNsON. Is it in a fruitgrowing area? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Senator ANpErson. I notice it mentions here something about the 
towns. Sothe West Divide project offers an opportunity to better the 
municipal water supplies of the towns of Silt, Rifle, Grand Valley, 
and DeBeque as well as to provide water for potential new municipal 
and industrial demands which would arise with oil shale development 
in the Rifle-DeBeque area. So this provides many things in addition. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, that will have to be studied in the detailed 
investigation. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE WEST DIVIDE I’ROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data ) 


The potential West Divide project would regulate and divert surplus runoff 
of Crystal River, Thompson Creek, West Divide Creek, and Mamm Creek and 
would divert surplus runoff of several tributaries of the Roaring Fork and Colo 
rado Rivers in order to provide for the irrigation of 40,500 acres of new land and 
25,110 acres of supplemental service land. The lands are located along the west 
side of the Roaring Fork drainage in the vicinity of Carbondale and Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., and along the south side of the Colorado River Valley in the 
vicinity of the towns of New Castle, Silt, Rifle, Grand Valley, and DeBeque, Colo 
The project area is contained in Pitkin, Garfield, and Mesa counties, west-central 
Colorado. 

Ranging and feeding livestock is the principal type of agriculture followed in 
the project area along the Roaring Fork and in the higher elevations of the West 
Divide Creek drainages. It is anticipated that after project development these 
areas would continue to be used principally for livestock feeds, such as alfalfa, 
small grains, and pasture. More than 50 percent of the project lands, however, 
are suitable for general diversified farming including the production of potatoes, 
sugar beets, truck crops, and fruit. 

Principal construction features of the project would include the Osgood Dam 
and Reservoir on Crystal River near Redstone, Colo., with a total capacity of 
99,500 acre-feet ; the Redstone conduit consisting of a series of tunnels and bench 
flumes extending from the Osgood Reservoir to North Thompson Creek near 
Carbondale, Colo. ; the Four Mile Canal extending from the outlet of the Redstone 
conduit along the west side of the Roaring Fork Valley to Four Mile Creek near 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.:; the West Divide tunnel, 15.7 miles in length, extending 
through a mountain range from the terminus of the Redstone conduit on North 
Thompson Creek to the channel of West Divide Creek; the Horsethief Canal 
diverting from West Divide Creek downstream from the outlet of the West Divide 
tunnel! and extending along the south side of the Colorado River Valley to Horse 
thief Creek near DeBeque, Colo. ; the Garfield Canal diverting from West Divide 
Creek downstream from the outlet of the West Divide tunnel and extending to 
Garfield Creek near New Castle, Colo. ; the Kendig Reservoir with a total capacity 
of 12,000 acre-feet on West Divide Creek downstream from the diversion works 
for the Horsethief and Garfield Canals: and the West Mamm Reservoir with a 
total capacity of 7,400 acre-feet on West Mamm Creek below the Horsethief Canal 
crossing on that stream. These latter two reservoirs would regulate the flows 
West Divide, Mamm, and Thompson Creeks and would also reregulate releases 
from the Osgood Reservoir on Crystal River as required. About 6 years would 
be required for the construction of the project. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the project lands are 
suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but confirmation 
would require detailed classification. Water supply studies, based on records 
of streamflows as they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate 
irrigation supply would be available for the project with permissible shortages 
in drought years. Water rights for the project could probably be obtained under 
provisions of Colorado State law. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the West Divide 
unit of the Cliffs Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclamation status 
report on that project, dated February 1954. The Cliffs-Divide status report is 
reconnaissance in scope. Development plans in the investigations leading to the 
report were formulated for maximum irrigation development. The West Divide 
project, however, offers an opportunity to better the municipal water supplies 
for the towns of Silt, Rifle, Grand Valley, and DeBeque as well as to provide 
water for potential new municipal and industrial demands which would arise 
with oil shale development in the Rifle-DeBeque area. The project would also 
afford the opportunity to develop hydroelectric energy in relation to municipal 
water supply and other potentialities of the development. Detailed studies of the 
project would point out these potential developments and show any need for 
modificaion of the reconnaissance irrigation development plan in order to provide 
the greatest degree of economic justification. 

Results of reconnaissance estimates for the irrigation plan reflecting October 
1954 construction prices are shown in the attached project summary. 
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Summary reconnaissance data, West Divide project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: Acres 
New land ph epee eS Sea Seats _ 40,500 


Supplemental land ; z sarasaban amis wit 25, 110 


Total_- = 2 ti nis ree ‘ 65, 610 


Principal agricultural production: 
Alfalfa, small grains, and pasture. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: 

Increase in annual irrigation supply__---- ss _.. 180, 000 
Increase in annual stream depletion____- i aig sins biocscmcaiatcal “My 


Acre-feet 


Project works: 

Principal works would include Osgood Reservoir on Crystal River with 
total capacity of 99,500 acre-feet, Redstone conduit, Four-Mile Canal, 
West Divide tunnel 15.7 miles long, Horsethief Canal, Garfield Canal, 
Kendig Reservoir on West Divide Creek with total capacity of 12,000 
acre-feet, and West Mamm Reservoir on West Mamm Creek with total 
capacity of 7,400 acre-feet. Laterals and drains would be included as 
necessary. About 6 years would be required for constructing the project. 


Construction cost and repayment: 
Estimated construction cost eceiiee esa ol i 7s $79, 675, 600 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation ___— cia each - 79, 675, 600 
Nonreimbursable allocation.._..--_______ None 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users “ee = ee ne ne 5, 960, 000 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project—-__- 73, 715, 600 


Total___- j Bs dates ecentig ip cescecs 79, 675, 600 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs____--__-~ 96, 700 


Benefit-cost ratio ei ais eet saspesias acts 1 tol 


Senator Anperson. The next one, then. 

Mr. Larson. The Woody Creek project consists of 645 acres of 
new land and 2,320 acres of supplemental land, or a total of 2,965 
acres. It is a very small project. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Mostly supplemental land. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Anperson. The irrigation users are going to repay all 
the money. 

Mr. Larson, Yes. This is one where the cost is low and the repay- 
ment ability is such that they can pay out completely, the benefit- 
cost ratio being 3 to 1. It is the highest one. 

Senator ANnperson. The statement on that project may be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE Woopy CREEK PROJECT, COLORADO 
(Reconnaissance data) 


The potential Woody Creek project would provide an average of 3,900 acre- 
feet of water annually for the irrigation of 645 acres of new service land 
and 2,320 acres of supplemental service land located along the east side of 
the Roaring Fork River Valley and north of the town of Aspen, Pitkin County, 
west central Colorado. 

The major type of farm enterprise followed in the Woody Creek project 
area is general livestock. It is anticipated that the present crop production, 
consisting principally of hay, small grains, and pasture, would remain virtually 
unchanged with project development. Most of the crops produced would be lo- 


eally fed to livestock. 
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ol heed 


Principal construction work would include the enlargement, extension, and 
rehabilitation of the existing Salvation ditch which diverts from the lLouring 
Fork River about 1 mile upstream from Aspen and the replacement of an inade 
quate diversion dam on Woody Creek, tributary to the Roaring Fork, about 12 
miles downstream from Aspen. Construction of the Woody Creek project could 
readily be accomplished in 1 year. 

Reconnaissance land classification surveys indicate that the project lands 
are suitable for sustained crop production under irrigation farming but con 
firmation Would require detailed classification. Water supply studies, based 
on streamflows aus they have occurred in the past, indicate that an adequate 
irrigation supply would be available at all times for the project by virtue of 
absolute decrees to the existing canal systems under the project. Operation of the 
project as planned, however, would depend on certain exchanges in place of use 
of these decreed waters. It may therefore be necessary to make additional 
water filings to secure a full project water supply. 

This statement is based on the physical plan of development for the Woody 
Creek unit of the Cliffs-Divide project as presented in the Bureau of Reclama 
tion status report on that project, dated February 1954 The Cliffs-Divide 
status report is of reconnaissance scope and detailed investigations of the various 
feaures presented herein may show the need for modification of the development 
plans in order to provide the greatest degree of economic justilication 

Results of reconnaissance estimates reflecting October 1954 construction prices 
are shown in the attached tabulation. 


Summary reconnaissance data, Woody Creck project, Colorado 


Irrigated acreage: 
New land 
Supplemental land 


Total 

Principal agricultural production : 

Hay, pasture, small grains. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and dairy cows. 

Irrigation water supply: feet 
Increase in annual irrigation supply_- : 3, 900 
Increase in annual stream depletion__- 1, 400 

Project works: 

Principal construction work would include the enlargement, extension, 
and rehabilitation of the existing Salvation ditch which diverts from the 
Roaring Fork River about 1 mile upstream from Aspen and the replacement 
of an inadequate diversion dam on Woody Creek, tributary to the Roaring 
ork, about 12 miles downstream from Aspen. Construction of the Woody 
Creek project could readily be accomplished in 1 year, 

Construction cost and repayment: 

Estimated construction cost ‘ S177, TOO 
Reimbursable allocation to irrigation 177, 700 
Nonreimbursable allocation Noue 


Repayment by: 
Irrigation water users ; 177, 700 
Power revenues of Colorado River storage project 3 0 


Total Sn ; odes : ; 177, T00 
Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs i 3, 100 
Benefit-cost ratio__._._.______-_- ? 3tol 


Senator Anperson. Do you have the Juniper unit? 

Mr. Larson. The Juniper unit I believe Governor Johnson has ree 
ommended as a substitution for the Cross Mountain unit of the Colo- 
rado River storage project. I have a one-page statement here to file 
with the committee. 

Senator AnpEerson. Was not the Cross Mountain project in the bill ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 
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Senator ANperson. Was it not put in the bill in the House last year? 

Governor JOHNSON. It was in Senate bill 1555. However, Cross 
Mountain floods the Maybell Valley, which is the largest irrigated 
area in Moffett County. There is local objection to building Cross 
Mountain. Cross Mountain is a very fine reservoir. 

Senator Anperson. It is right up in your home community, is it not, 
Governor ¢ 

Governor JoHNnson. Yes, sir. It has a capacity of over 5 million 
acre-feet, and a good power project and all. It is to be hoped that the 
Reclamation Bureau will be able to build a smaller dam in Cross Moun- 
tain in connection with the Juniper proje ct to provide power and water 
for areas in Colorado, both in Moffett County and Rio Blanca County, 
and in Utah. Utah gets 500,000 acre-feet at the Yampa River at the 
Maybell measuring station each year, and it is to be hoped that we can 
send some of that water down to them from Cross Mountain down to 
the area in Utah, which is very familiar to Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. Justa moment, Governor. Iam ata loss to know 
just where Utah uses any of that water. 

Governor Jounson. Utah has some barren lands or unirrigated 
lands near Blue Mountain, as the Senator knows. 

Senator Warktns. There is plenty of unirrigated land there. 

Governor Jomnson. Also, Moffett County, Rio Blanca County, and 
Utah. Under the upper basic compact Utah gets 500,000 acre-feet of 
water per year out of the Yampa River at Maybell, and it is to be hoped 
that some of that water can be used down there on those barren lands 
that we speak of in Utah. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask, Mr. Larson, do you have this pro- 
posed development / 

Mr. Larson. Yes,sir. I have a half-page statement here that covers 
the Juniper, if you care to have it read, or I can file it. 

Senator Warkins. I mean the Utah development. I did not know 
of any study having been made there. I am glad to know of it, Gov- 
ernor, and I thank you very much for the information. 

Governor Jomnson. I hope the Reclamation Bureau can find a way 
of taking water from Cross Mountain without building a dam that is 
going to inundate the whole M: iybell Valley, and take water that will 
irrigate Lily Park and a very large area below Blue Mountain in Colo- 

rado and in Utah. 

Senator Warkrns. I am not opposing your recommendation. I 
want that understood. I am merely asking for information. 

Governor JoHNson. It needs to be studied by the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. But I hope they do study it in connection with the proposal to 
substitute Juniper for Cross Mountain. 

Mr. Larson. Do you wish me to file for your record a short state- 
ment on Juniper ? 

Senator ANpERson. Yes, if you will. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

JUNIPER UN 
(Analysis based on reconnaissance data) 

The Juniper Dam site is on the Yampa River about 10 miles upstream. from 

the town of Maybell and about 24 miles downstream from the town of Craig. 


A reservoir to impound 1,500,000 acre-feet would back water to within 3 miles 
of Craig. The dam site is located within the potential Cross Mountain Reser- 
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yoir and if constructed would limit the height of the Cross Mountain Dam to 
145 feet with a reservoir of about 600,000 acre-feet. As a result the construction 
of Juniper would reduce the amount of storage now contemplated on the Yampa 
tiver by about 2.5 million acre-feet. The combined Juniper and small Cross 
Mountain developments would be less attractive for power production than the 
large single Cross Mountain unit. Also, their combined capacities, being only 
slightly greater than the average annual flow of the Yampa River, would con- 
tribute little to the regulation at Lee Ferry. 

The Juniper Dam could be utilized as a diversion and storage dam to serve 
lands in the Deadman Bench project southwest of the dam site. An irrigation 
canal would divert from the dam at elevation 6,100. The canal would run 
generally southwest to irrigate approximately 29,000 acres of new land in Colo- 
rado and 61,000 acres of new land in Utah between the Yampa and White Rivers. 

A reservoir of 1,500,000 acre-feet would permit the generation of about 125 
million kilowatt-hours of energy annually with existing streamflows The rela 
tively uniform power releases from the powerplant could probably then be utilized 
for energy generation at two or three potential power drops downstream above 
the Echo Park Reservoir. 

Power from the Juniper Dam would be marketed through the Colorado River 
Storage project system. 

Reconnaissance data on the Juniper unit are listed below. (Costs are based 
on October 1954 price levels. ) 

Cost of dam, access road and construction camp__- . . $10, 514, 000 


Cost of powerplant Jam ; . ne a 4, 584, 000 
Cost of transmission system aaiiactl 250, OOO 


Total i 348, 090 
Annual operation and maintenance and replacement cost hea ele 155,200 
Installed capacity of powerplant , kilowatts__- 25,090 
Maximum power head_- feet . 205 
Type of dam - bos ; () 


Initial firm annual energy output kilowatt-hours... 125,000,000 
Estimated future annual water use upstream acre-feet____ 124,000 


Estimated annual diversion to Deadman Bench___- oe eee 270,009 
Reservoir capacity ine dete PEG e descatees O05 1,500,000 
Maximum water surface area an RECTOR 25.2 20,000 
Average annual evaporation (1931-47) : acre-feet____ 38,000 

1 arth fill 

Senator Anperson. Are there questions with reference to these? 

Governor JoHNson. I want to thank Mr. Larson for his testimony. 

Senator Kucuent. When would the Department in your judgment 
have its final report available, Mr. Larson 4 

Mr. Larson. On these 20 pres ts¢ 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, si 

Mr. Larson. At our eee rate of expenditures in region 4 in all 
the States that we cover, I would say that it would be 3 or 4 years, 
or maybe longer, to cover all the projects that we are requested to 
cover in detail. 

Governor Jounson. It is my understanding that all of the partici- 
pating projects in the bill must be reviewed, studied, reauthorized by 
the Congress before construction can start on any of them. 

Senator Kucuen. Is that correct, Governor ? 

Senator ANDERSON. No; it is not correct. 

Governor Jounson. Of the participating projects. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. Not all of them have to come back. I do 
not believe they even do under the Rogers bill. A great many have 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior again. Some have 
to come back to Congress for approval. 

Senator MILLIKIN. What is the line of distinction? 
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Senator ANDI RSON, When they come back for congressional ap 
proval may I read the language’ This is from the Rogers bill, 
page 3, line 13: 


Provided, That (a) construction of a participating project set forth in this 
clause (2) shall not be undertaken until the Secretary has reexamined the 
economic justification of such project and, accompanied by appropriate docu 
mentation in the form of a supplemental report, has certified to the Congress, 
through the President, that, in his judgment, the benefits of such project will 
exceed its costs, and that the financial reimbursability requirements set forth 
in section 4 of this Act can be met. The Secretary’s supplemental report for 
each such project shall include, among other things, (i) a reappraisal of the 
prospective direct agricultural benefits of the project made by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture; (ii) a reevaluation of the 
nondirect benefits of the project; and (iii) allocations of the total cost of 
construction of each patricipating project or separable features thereof, ex 
luding any expenditures authorized by section 7 of this Act, to power, irrigation, 
municipal water supply, flood control or navigation, or any other purpose au 
thorized under reclamation law. 

Senator Kucuen. So that to that extent each of these bills in itself 
would be a completely effective authorization for the projects which 
it would include, is that not right ¢ 

Senator Anpverson. As participating projects with the exception of 
the new Mexico projects where a separate provision is set up in order 
that we may meet our obligation to the State of Texas and so forth. 

Senator KucHen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. As a matter of fact, most of the projects that 
Governor Johnson has mentioned this morning are the types of proj 
ects that under the smal] water bill, Senate 405, could now be author 
ized in the individual States by the State engineer. We set a $5-million 
limitation on that bill. It is not yet law, I grant you, but it was favor 
ably considered by the Senate last year. There is a $5-million limit 
on that. 

In that bill the State authorities could pass on a great many projects 
which are listed here, because they are relatively small projects. 

Governor JoHNnson. We have ple nty of other projects, senator, 

Senator Anperson. Eight out of your 18 projects would be under 
the $5-million limit, and the original proposal was a $10-million limit, 
and that would get a good many more of them. So at least 12 would 
be under the limit as originally proposed. Iam only saying that, while 
I recognize Mr. Larson will have some work and it will take him in 
the normal course of events, 5, 4, or 5 years, these are not types of 
projects over which Congress would ordinarily spend much time 
in final examination, once there had been certification by the Secre 
tary that the benefits exceed cost. 

Governor JOHNSON, May I say, Senator, that originally I had 43 
participating projects and the various groups that I appeared before 
trimmed them down until I came up with only 18. So Colorado does 
have a great many participating projects that are not listed here that 
might be built under the plan which you suggest. 

Senator AnprRson. And action by this committee or the Congress 
would not foreclose a subsequent presentation of those projects nor 
approval of them for inclusion in the power revenues from the dams. 

Senator Watkins. I hada few question to ask of Governor Jolinson., 

Senator, these projects that Mr. Larson just named and detailed to 
some extent, and has placed in the record supporting data, does your 


69762—55——_16 
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amendment propose to put them in the first group of participating 
projects ¢ 

Governor Jounson. If you look in section 1 of the Rogers bill you 
will find where they were put in. They were put in alph: ibetical order. 
On page 3 of the Rogers bill, they read as follows: 

After the colon on line 5 of the Rogers bill: 
Central Utah (initial phase); Cliff-Divide (consisting of eight project units), 


Dolores, Emery County, Elkhorn, Florida, Gooseberry, Gunnison River (con- 
Sisting of eight project units), Hammond, Kendall, LaBarge, Lyman, Paonia— 


and so on. 

On line 12 you will see where Savery-Pot Hook was inserted. I 
notice that these projects were listed in the original bill alphabetically, 
so these additional projects were inserted in “that list alphabetic ally 
in the places where they belong. 

Senator Anperson. | have not heard anything on the Gooseberry 
project, have I, this morning? 

Mr. Larson. That was included in my statement yesterday because 
it is in S. 500. That is true also of Curecanti. 

Senator Anperson. Are there additional questions? 

Senator Kucuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Governor 
a few questions. I have no questions for Mr. Larson. 

Senator Anperson. I wonder if we could start this afternoon. 
Could you be back at 2 o’clock ? 

Governor JoHNsoNn. I am available at any time for any questions. 

Senator ANpersoN. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 
Senator ANDERSON. Let us be in order. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON—Resumed 


Senator ANperson. When we adjourned this morning the junior 
Senator from California, Mr. Kuchel, had some questions he desired 
to ask of Governor Johnson. 

We will proceed now with those questions. 

Senator Kucuen. Governor Johnson, first of all, if I understand the 
participating projects which you, representing the State of Colorado, 
urged this morning be adopted as a part of S. 500, they would consti- 
tute projects under which the waters would be used for the beneficial 
use of the people of Colorado, with the possible exception of the 
Juniper unit; is that correct ? 

Governor JoHNson. Yes, that is correct. Juniper is a storage reser- 
voir primarily to take the place of a storage reservoir known as Cross 
Mountain Reservoir. It is for storage, but it would provide for con- 
siderable irrigation, whereas Cross Mountain wipes out the largest irri- 
gated area that we have in Moffat C ounty, inundates it, covers it with 
upwards of 200 feet of water. 

Senator Kucuet. So to that extent the people of your State would 
object to Cross Mountain and urge in lieu thereof the Juniper unit? 
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Governor JOHNSON. Yes. The people in my State recognize that 
Cross Mountain is an excellent reservoir site and one that will hold 
more than 5 million acre-feet of water, will store more than 5 million 
acre-feet of water, while Juniper would store less than half that 
amount. 
sut we want to save our irrigated land out there as far as we can. 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 

Now, Governor, if the Congress did not see fit to adopt the proposals 
which you have requested here, what would be your position on Senate 
bill 500 in its present form 4 

Governor JoHNson. I would be terribly disappointed if the bill 
—— Colorado completely for the reason that Colorado produces 

2.18 percent of all the water in the upper Colorado River at to leave 
us out of the picture and make orphans of us is incomprehensible to 
me. 

I am sure that this committee is not going to do that. So I am not 
going to cross that bridge until I have to. 

Senator Kucuen.. Now, I would like next to refer to a public state- 
ment which you made in December of last year, a very frank state- 
ment, a statement which was read by many people in my State who 
believe that there was raised in it much that was of direct concern to 
California and to the lower basin, and I am sure, of course, that the 
views and conclusions which you reached in December 1954 in that 
statement continue to be your views and conclusions now. 

Would that be correct, Governor ? 

Governor JoHnson. It would be correct if you have the right under- 
standing of the document. I prepared this document, as an inquiry. 

As you know, Senator, I am not an attorney and I am not learned 
in the law—I am just a farmer from Craig—and I have some questions 
that I want answered and I have tried to get answers and have been 
unable to get them. 

So I prepared this document and documented that with statements 
taken from the 7-State compact, the Boulder project or 6-State com- 
pact, and tried to get some answers and some consideration for the 
questions which I posed to them. 

Senator Kucnet. First of all, let me say that I am completely sure 
that I can speak for every man in the Senate who had the honor of serv- 
ing with you that you are recognized as an able public servant and were 
recognized during your time in the Senate as one of the most able 
Members of the Senate and your views do have considerable impact on 
the thinking of this Senate committee and I am sure they would have 
the same impact upon the Senate as a whole. 

I have tried in these hearings to read into the record some of the 
warning signals that have been raised with respect to the proposed 
legislation. I would like, on that point, to refer to your comments of 
last December and to read some of them. 

For example, in part, your statement says: 

Hither the seven-State compact specifically denies to the upper basin the right 
to withhold water which it cannot use for agricultural and domestic purposes or 
it does not deny us such a right. Either it denies to the upper basin the right to 
withhold water to develop power, or it does not deny us that right. Let us look 
at the document which has been ratified by the legislatures of seven States for 


the correct answers to these pertinent questions. 
Here is that irrevocable record: 
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“ARTICLE TI 


“(h) The term ‘domestic use’ shall include the use of water for household 
stock, municipal, mining, milling, industrial, and other like purposes, but shall 
exclude the generation of electrical power, 


“ARTICLE III 


e) The States of the upper division shall not withhold water, and the States 
of the lower division shal] not require the delivery of water, which cannot reason 
ably be applied to domestic and agricultural uses.” 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United States 
was appointed by the President to serve as chairman of the seven-State compact 
commission as the official representative of the Government of the United States 
pursuant to an act of Congress. He was the chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission that drafted and signed the seven-State Colorado River compact. 

In answer to the question propounded by Congressman Hayden, these points 
in the compact were interpreted officially by him on January 27, 1928, before any 
State had ratified the compact, as follows: 

“Question 14. Can paragraph (d) of article IIT be construed to mean that the 
States of the upper division may withhold all except 75 million acre-feet of water 
within any period of 10 years and thus not only secure the amount to which they 
are entitled under the apportionment made in paragraph (a), but also the entire 
unvappropriated surplus waters of the Colorado River? 

“Answer. No. Paragraph (a) of article III] apportions to the upper basin 
7,500,000 acre-feet per annum. Paragraph (e) of article III provides that the 
States of the upper division shall not withhold water that cannot be beneficially 
used. 

“Paragraph (f) and (g) of this article specifically leave to further appor 
tionment water now unapportioned. There is, therefore, no possibility of 
eonstruing paragraph (d) of this article as suggested. 

“Question 19. Why is the impounding of water for power purposes made 
subservient to its use and consumption for agricultural and domestic purposes 
as provided in paragraph (b) of article IV? 

“Answer. (a@) Because such subordination conforms to established law, either 
by constitution or statute, in most of the semiarid States. This provision frees 
the farmer from the danger of damage suits by power companies in the event 
of conflict between them. 

“(b) Because the cultivation of land naturally outranks in importance the 
generation of power, since it is the most important of human activities, the 
foundation upon which all other industries finally rest. 

“(c) Because there was a general agreement by all parties appearing before 
the Commission, including those representing power interests, that such pref- 
erence Was proper. 

“Question 20. Will this subordination of the development of hydroelectric 
power to domestic and agricultural uses, combined with the apportionment of 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water to the upper basin, utterly destroy an asset of 
the State of Arizona consisting of 3 million horsepower, which it is said could 
otherwise be developed within that State if the Colorado River continues to 
flow, undiminished in volume, across its northern boundary line and through 
the Grand Canyon? 

“Answer. (d) The compact provides that no water is to be withheld above, 
that cannot be used for purposes of agriculture. The lower basin will, there 
fore, receive the entire flow of the river, less only the amount consumptively 
used in the upper States for agricultural purposes.” 


Then in connection with this same problem your excellent statement 
goes on subsequently on page 5 of the mimeographed copy which 
I have: 


If the upper basin States build storage reservoirs at the Glen Canyon and 
Echo Park sites as is now contemplated, the water withheld thereby will of 
necessity, be surplus water since the upper States cannot use it for agricultural 
or domestic purposes, and the upper States, therefore, must deliver such water 
to Mexico as is allocated to her under the provision of the seven-State compact. 


Senator Anprerson. Do I understand that this is a statement of 
Governor Johnson ? 
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Senator Kucnen. Yes: I was quoting the Governor’s words there 
in that last paragraph. 

Then on page 12, Governor, again your own language : 

I am compelled to keep emphasizing that whatever water is stored in the 
Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs will be surplus to the agricultural and 
domestic needs of the upper basin, and must be delivered to the lower basin to 
satisfy the award of 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico and 1 million acre-feet to the 
lower basin. 

Furthermore, should the lower basin require an additional supply of water 
tor agricultural and domestic purposes the water stored in these reservoirs must 
he released. 

On the basis of that comment, Governor, I first ask if those views 
of yours are the same today as when you gave them to the press in 
December of last vear. 

Governor Jonnson. Those views are all in the nature of a question 
and I have not had the answer to that question. So the question is 
still bothering me. 

This whole document is in the nature of a question and Tam anxious 
to know the answer. I understand that the members of this commit- 
tee do not feel that the questions have the merit which I gave them, 
but, nevertheless, I am still seeking answers to this whole document. 

Now, I think that something should be said about Glen Canyon 
Reservoir. It isa tremendously valuable reservoir to the lower basin 
States. I have been told by students of the Colorado River that if 
the upper basin did not build Glen Canyon Reservoir that the lower 
States would have to build it. 

Among other things it gives 500 years of additional life to Lake 
Mead and the Hoover Dam and Reservoir, It catches the silt and 
in that way gives it extended life. It would hold 26 million acre-feet 
of water and that would be an extremely valuable thing to Lake Mead 
and to the lower basin States for such a period as they are experiencing 
at the present time. 

I understand that the water has hit a low in Lake Mead which has 
caused a loss in the power revenues from the Hoover Dam. It is a 
very valuable asset to the lower States. 

What I am interested in is something of value to the upper States. 
Now, the only value that the upper States can get from Glen Canyon 
is the generation of power and it is thought by the sponsors of this 
plan that Glen Canyon can pay for its own construction in full and 
earn as much as $20 million a year that [am in hopes will be used for 
the construction of participating projects. 

That is the only value that the upper States can get out of it, but 
it does give st: ability to the river; it certainly does make it easier for 
the upper States to fulfill their obligation of delivering 75 million 
acre-feet every 10 years to the lower States and it is a very valuable 
project in the control and stabilizing of the Colorado River. 

But it is of great value to the lower States and I think that fact 
must be emphasized continually. I cannot understand for the life 
of me why the lower States and why California would be opposed to 
the construction and the building of Glen Canyor 1 Reservoir. 

I can only reach one conclusion: By California’s continued opposi- 
tion to the building of this great reservoir and that is that California 
does not agree with me and with the question that I asked, that they 
would have rights, that they could demand that the water in Glen 
Canyon might be released as surplus water. 
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They must not believe that. They must not agree with my conten 
tion. They must feel that there is no merit to my contention or they 
would not be so alarmed and so opposed to the building of a reser- 
voir which can be of such tremendous advantage to the lower States 
and to the projects in the lower States below Lee Ferry. 

Senator Kucnen. You have broached the position of the people of 
Colorado in this question with great fairness and you have made 
certain statements with respect to the flow from Glen Canyon to Lee 
Ferry which I think are highly important to this committee. 

But for one like yourself who would be free from the criticism 
that sometimes people of California are subjected to, one like yourself 
has raised these very questions in this statement which I feel from my 
own limited experience are correct, but the members of this committee 
deny that they are correct. 

The other day, yesterday, we had a discussion here with respect to 
what the rights of the lower basin were under the compact and it is 
generally conceded that the compact is a relevant part of this whole 
controversy, but there was a dispute in this committee as to what rights 
the lower basin had under the compact. 

When I read a portion of your comments and your belief with 
respect to the rights of the lower basin to water it was vigorously 
opposed by my good friend the chairman of the committee, who took 
violent exception to what you have stated and what it seems to me is the 
correct interpretation of the compact. 

Here we are, Mr. Larson, an eminent engineer, and a man with a 
long and honorable service in the Department of the Interior. I asked 
him the question just. exactly what the requirements on the Depart- 

ment of the Interior would be to deliver water from the Glen Canyon 
Dam. And I sensed that there was a desire on his part not to give me 
the full and fair answer here. 

And all T am looking for, Governor, as a new member here, required 
to represent a State of 12 million people who I think in the main desire 
to be fair, all I am looking for is the answer on which this committee 
could, without bias, arrive at constructive legislation for the develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River basin. 

Governor Jounson. May I say, Senator, that is my desire, too, to 
get an answer, a clear-cut, straightforward answer. 

Feeling as I do, and as my long and very careful study of the com- 
pact and the interpretation of “the compact by former President 
Hoover, and other folks, including Delph C arpenter, who was Colo- 
rado’s commissioner, and a very able man, 1 sading their interpreta- 
tions of the compact that they wrote and the comp: act that they nego- 
tiated, I just want to get the answers because I think it is important to 
the upper basin States that we have clear answers 

Now, apparently the committee and the water officials of the upper 
basin do not share my fears. I think I have done my duty when I call 
attention, as I have in this document, to interpret ations and to provi- 
sions that I find in the seven-State compact. If it is their judgment 
that my contentions do not have merit, I am not going to feel badly 
about it. 

As a matter of fact, I earnestly hope that I am mistaken, most 
earnestly hope. I earnestly hope that these fears that I have ex- 
pressed here do not have much basis because I am as anxious as a per- 
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son can be to see the development of the upper basin continued and 
make progress, 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir; and I sincerely do, too. I think, like 
vourself, the questions which you have r: tised should have a complete 
exploration in this committee and should be answered fairly and 1 
accordance with existing agreements among the States. I am sure 
you will agree with that statement. 
~ Governor Jounson. Yes, sir. 

I am not presuming, however, that the members of this committee 
have not given study to these contentions, I can’t assume any such 
thing as that, whatever study that the contentions that I raise merit. 

Senator ANpERsoN. The Senator from California mentioned I took 
violent exception to it. Itake violent exception to the contention that 
the upper-basin States get only what is left over; that all we must con 
sider this is a document that guarantees to the lower basin States 714 
million acre-feet of water. 

If the river gets down that low, over a long period every irriga 
tion project already in existence has to dry up in order to take care of 
that demand. 

I do not subscribe to that, and IT am not ever going to subseribe t 
that. I do not believe you subscribe to it. 

1 at least can recall the discussions that took place in Santa Fe in 
1922. Lean recall some of the questions that I discussed at that time, 
at least as a newspaper reporter, with some of the people who were 
engaged in the drafting of this document. 

I recall that Colorado, for example, was represented by one of the 
ablest men we ever knew in water matters, Delph Carpenter. Ile was 


regarded as a giant among all the people who were there because of his 
great experience. 


g 

Appended to Delph Carpenter's statement. were his estimates as to 
the flow of the river, 20,500,000 acre-feet. There was not anyone 
there in that group originally dividing up the water who did not 
believe there was a safe margin over and above the 15 million acre-feet 
that both the upper and lower basins could safely take out 7 million 
feet and there would then remain several million acre-feet of water. 

Delph Carpenter’s figures on surplus is 414 million acre-feet. There 
were claims that the Colorado would flow 25 million acre-feet, but the 
average would be at least 20 million acre-feet. 

Everyone thought they were going to do it. On the question of 
storage, the question was asked President Hoover as to what his un- 
derstanding was on that subject as well, and he said that the future 
development of the Colorado River Basin is dependent wholly upon 
the creation of storage. If it was not contemplated that things like 
Glen Canyon Dam and Echo Park site and Fl: aming Gorge would be 
constructed in the upper-basin States, certainly the chairman of the 
committee and subsequently the President of the United States, would 
have never said that the future development of the Colorado River 
Basin is dependent wholly upon the creation of storage. 

We all know that to be the fact. If we do not have storage in the 
upper basin States, then, of course, you are saying in effect that there 
is no proper division of the water; that certain people have vested 
rights and other people do not have rights, and I cannot believe that 
was the purpose of the compact. 
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It starts off by trying to say that it is to divide the waters. If you 
take the position that certain peoples’ rights are firm and all other 
rights are subject to that, that we are only the residuary legatees, 
we get whatever might be left, then they should never have started 
off by saying in article IIT: 

There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado Basin in perpetuity to the 
upper basin and the lower basin, respectively, the exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. 

If they were not going to do that they should have started off by 
saying the lower basin should be given 714 million acre-feet ; the upper 
basin has everything that is left and ever ything above that. 

It is a little hard to translate these documents anyway. There is 
certainly no one that I know anything about who was in the Santa 
Fe compact of 1922 who did not think there was more water in the 
river than had then been divided, or they would not have gone 
through the meaningless thing of suggesting that sometime 40 years 
from then they would divide up the rest of the water in the river. 

Governor Jonnson. It is certain they overestimated the amount of 
water that would be produced in the river. There can’t be any 
question of that. 

We have had 26 consecutive years now in which the flow of the 
river has been subnormal. Of course, whether they made a mistake 
in overestimating it, or not, they wrote some binding conditions in 
the compact. We have to be governed by all of the conditions that 
are in the compact and not just those parts of the compact that we 
like. 

For instance, here is (d) in article III. It states: 

The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at Lee 
Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any period 
of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive service beginning 
with the Ist day of October next suggesting the ratification of this compact. 

Now, it seems to me that that paragraph does give the lower States 
a priority to their part of the division. 

Senator Anperson. Yet, at the same time, they were all willing to 
concede it did not give them a priority. 

Governor JoHnson. I cannot interpret it in any other way in read- 
ing this language. 

It seems to me this language is pretty straight from the shoulder 
and very expressive and makes that actual statement. 

Now, it says that they— 
will not cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggre- 
gate of 75 million acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive years reckoned in 
continuing progressive service beginning with the 1st day of October next 
suggesting the ratification of this compact. 

Now, the fact that they overestimated the flow of the river explains 
how they happened to make that kind of mistake, if it is a mistake, 
but certainly we are bound by it. We are bound by ha (d) 
the same as we are bound by all other parts of this compact, it seems 
to me, and we can’t go through there and pick out parts of it that 
we like and reject parts of it that we don’t like. We have to take 
it all. 

Senator Anperson. I agree with that. I only say that the point of 
the compact was an attempt to divide equit: ably the waters of the 
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river and any division which gives Colorado and Arizona all the water 
and gives the upper basin States none, is not an equitable division. 

Governor Jounson. The way I understand the division that was 
made of the water, it is that the first 75 million acre-feet must go to 
the lower States. 

Then the upper States get their 75 million or so much of it as 1s 
produce ‘ed, 

Then the lower States get an additional 1 million. 

Then after that any waters above the waters that have been 
allocated to the lower States plus the waters that have been alloc ated 
to Mexico, plus the 1 million acre-feet, become surplus water. 

Whenever the asthe States or the up per States put to beneficial use 
all of their share of the water in the river, then a review can be had 
of the compact and they can make a further division of the surplus 
water. 

Senator Anperson. But, Governor, the section you refer to, the 
million acre-feet of water, was supposedly—I think there is some 
argument about this, of course, but I think it was the Gila River. I 
think it was clearly understood by everybody at the time. 

Notice the difference in language: 

In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a), the lower basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive use of such waters. 


There is no guaranty of any additional water out of the river. If 
they were able to develop water out of the Gila or by return flow they 
would be able to increase their beneficial ¢ onsumptive use. Noone here 
raises the question of what happens in the case of water allotted to the 


Indians. Is that charged against the stream before the division or 
does it come afterward? This is a very important — 

Governor JoHNsOoN. My understanding of that, and as I say, my 
interpretation, may be completely in error, but as I unde ook ind it, the 
reason for the different language with respect to that million—it has 
two purposes: 

One, that it does not have a priority on the upper States; 

Two, that it does not have a cumulative effect because that is what 
President Hoover said in his interpretation, on page 5, question 6, and 
[ think this is still a question by Congressman Hayden at the time: 

Question 6. Are the 1 million additional acre-feet of water apportioned to 
the lower basin in paragraph (b) of article III supposed to be obtained from 
the Colorado River or solely from the tributaries of that stream within the State 
of Arizona? 

Now, he does not use Gila River. 

Senator ANpERSON. Which question was that? 

Governor Jonson. That is question 6 in the middle of page 6. 

Congressman Hayden, now Senator, couldn’t have couched his 
question stronger if he had used the Gila River. He said: 

Are the 1 million additional acre-feet of water apportioned to the lower basin 
in paragraph (b) of article III supposed to be obtained from the Colorado River 
solely from the tributaries of that stream within the State of Arizona? 

The answer comes clear as a bell from President Hoover. former 
President Hoover: 

The use of the words “such waters” in this paragraph clearly refers to the 
waters from the Colorado River system—— 
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Senator Anprerson. “System,” that is the word to emphasize. 

Governor JOHNSON (reading) : 

Colorado River system, and the extra 1 million acre-feet provided for can there 
fore be taken from the main river or from any of its tributaries. 

Senator Anprerson. If they happen to have a period of great excess 
they can increase their beneficial use 1 million acre- feet. If they 
could not get it out of the main stream they could go down to the 
Gila and take it out of that source. That is unquestionably going to 
be a matter of controversy when this matter gets to the Supreme 
Court. 

All I object to is the steady implication that nobody has any water 
rights except the lower basin States; that your great State of Colo 
rado, that is the roof State that contributes 72 percent of all this 
water, cannot use any water until it is able to persuade California or 
some other State to let them get a project through the Congress to 
use a little bit of it because we have to make sure to guarantee their 
71% million acre-feet of water and 1 million acre-feet of water and 
114, million acre-feet of water to go to Mexico. 

Governor Jounson. No; I tried to point out that the million extra 
acre-feet of water that is awarded to the lower basin does not have 
a priority over the upper basin States. 

Senator Anperson. The Mexican treaty water does. 

Governor Jounson. The Mexican treaty water does. 

We have to dig up half of that. And if we have any surplus waters 
in the river the Mexican treaty has to be satisfied out of the surplus 
water. 

Senator Anperson. Well, 744 million plus 114 million acre-feet of 
Mexican treaty water comes to 9 million acre-feet. You can check 
the flow year after year and none exceeds 9 million acre-feet. 

I am sure we cannot assume that the purpose of the compact is to 
make sure that the lower basin States and the Republic of Mexico got 
that water and the States of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah cannot 
use any of this.- That is not an equitable division. 

Governor JoHnson. The Mexican demand is divided between the 
upper States and the lower States and the lower States have to pay 
half of that out of their 7,500,000 acre-feet. That comes right out of 
that. 

The upper States have to deliver at Lee Ferry their half of Mexico's 
one and a half million acre-feet under the terms of the compact. They 
have to deliver that at Lee Ferry in addition to the water that they 
deliver for the lower States. 

I think the compact is very clear on that, but if there is any surplus 
water—and Mr. Hoover answered the question in that way when it 
was propounded to him—if there is any surplus water Mr. Hoover 
says the burden does not fall on anybody. He says then it will be 
paid out of the surplus. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Senator ANpERSON. Surely, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. I am a little bit confused, Governor Johnson, 
about some of the statements you have made here today. I would 
like to get some information on the subject. 

Let me ask you if it is your position that in the event we run into 
an extremely dry series of years where the water of the Colorado 
goes down as low as the lowest point of something over 4 million 
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acre-feet a year, then is it your position that under the compact all 
of that water belongs to the — basin States ¢ 

Governor JOHNSON. No: is not my position. I do not have any 
position, but the compact ‘in have a position and the es says 
that ina 10-year period 75 million acre-feet must be delivered at Lee 
Ferry, and 1 year they might not deliver as much water, but don rene 
to deliver an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet in a 10-year period. 

Senator Barrerr. I have been somewhat impressed with the state- 
ment that the chairman made that undoubtedly these representatives 
of the various States when they met at Santa Fe in 1922 thought they 
were making a 50-50, or an equitable division of the waters between 
the upper basin States and the lower basin States. 

So I want to ask you this question; it disturbs me a little bit as far 
as Wyoming is concerned: We are making beneticial use of 250 thou- 
sand acre-feet of water in Wyoming at the present time. ‘Those water 
rights were established shortly after the turn of the century, 20 years 
before the Santa Fe compact. They have been in force ever since. 
‘They were established under Interior. 

Nobody questions the validity of those water rights. 

Now, in the light of that fact 

Governor JOHNSON. Not even the 6- or 7-State compact does it, 
either. It says that water belongs to them. The compact says that. 

Senator Barrerr, That is r ight, the compact says that precisely. 

Governor Jonnson. That is exactly right. The water rights that 
were adjudicated, the water rights that were in use prior to the com- 
pact. belong to the people who have that ownership, who own those 
water rights. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right, and the same thing applies to the 
citizens of all the upper basin States. 

Governor JoHNnson. That. is right, everybody in the upper basin 
States and everybody in the lower basin States. 

Senator Barrerr. So then the compact did not mean that the lower 
hasin States were entitled to all the water in the event there was just 
enough to meet this 75 million acre-feet in a 10-year period / 

Governor Jounson. No, sir; it did not have anything to do with 
the water rights that had been established prior to the time when the 
compact went into effect. 

Senator Barrerr. So then the Commissioners at Santa Fe knew all 
this, they were writing the compact with that very thought in mind, 
and they were endeavoring to make an equitable division of all the 
waters in the basin and they did not mean to give any guaranty, strict 
unalterable guaranty to the lower basin States / 

Governor Jounson. They certainly did not include the water rights 
that were already established, they did not include any of them, but 
they did include and they did say very specifically that the upper 
States had to deliver 75 million acre-feet to the lower States. 

Senator Barrerr. Now, the provision in the compact, article VIII 
says: 

Present perfected rights to the beneficial use of waters to the Colorado River 
System are unimpaired by this compact. 

Governor Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Barrert. That is section VIII. course, the compact 
was ratified and approved in 1928, December : 

Governor JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Barrerr. So these rights are valid; they have been valid 
since then. They were for years before that. 

Governor Jonunson. That is right. The compact says that. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

So it seems to me that that is wholly inconsistent with the position 
that apparently you are taking here, Governor—— 

Governor Jounson. I am not taking any position. I am reading 
the language of this compact. 

If you are satisfied that in article III that (d) does not mean what 
it says, that isall right. I have no argument on that. 

I know what it says, and so do you. 

Now, if (d) does not mean that, why that ought to be a lot of 
comfort. 

Senator Barrerr. My answer to that, Governor Johnson, is this: 
That the people of Colorado were represented by authorities in water 
law. We had some representatives in Santa Fe from Wyoming that 
we considered to be topnotch men in water litigation and water law, 
and I do not think they would have been so foolish as to go down to 
Santa Fe and agree to any division except a fair division of the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

I think they got precisely what they asked for and California and 
Arizona and the lower States agreed to divide it up on a fair, equitable 
basis, which was about 50-50, 

Senator Anperson. Let me point out to the Senator from Wyoming 
that if you take the year 1931 where the average flow at Lee Ferry 
ran 7,769,000 acre-feet and carry it for a 10-year period from then, 
that the average flow was under 10 million acre-feet. 

Now, if the guaranty means that we will always deliver 714 million 
acre-feet to the lower basin—take the 75 million for 10 years, that 
averages down below 10 million acre-feet—if that means we must 
always deliver 714 million acre-feet plus half the Mexican water, cer- 
tainly we have to deliver that; that is 750,000 acre-feet more. 

That is 8,250,000 acre-feet, the regular depletion of the stream al- 
ready is over 214 million acre-feet. 

So you would have to cut off the existing water projects in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah and New Mexico which had water rights which 
have been there for a hundred years. 

Governor Jounson. They have been there a hundred years, but 
the compact says you don’t have to cut them off. 

Senator Anperson. Where does it say that? 

Governor JoHNsoN. It says that in article VIII. 

Senator Anperson. But you have been reading to me this delivery 
and saying it is the only binding thing in it. I say it is not the only 
binding thing init. It is only one of the many conditions. 

Governor JouHnson. That is right, but it is one of the conditions. 

Senator Anperson. The first condition is an equitable distribution 
of the water of the river. 

Governor Jounson. Well, if you can get comfort out of believing 
that. the compact does not mean what it says, why, that is wonderful. 

Senator Anperson. I get comfort in believing that it was intended 
to divide the waters of the river equitably and in time we will get 
that done. I do not know how long it will take, but it will work out, 
I hope. 
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Governor Jounson. I am for you all the way on the intention. 

Colorado’s representative, Delph Carpenter, is a revered name in 
Colorado, a man in whom the people had complete contidence. He 
was considered one of the great water experts of all time, not only 
by Colorado, but by all of the Western States. He was a party to 
this compact and where they made a mistake, if they did make a 
mistake, was in overestimating the amount of water in the river. 

Senator ANnperson. I may say, Governor, that I agree thoroughly 
with everything you say about him. My memory may be playing 
me tricks, but it did seem to me that in the discussions of that time 
that he outlined the difficulties that States had over the flow of water 
across their borders. It seemed to me that Colorado had been litigat- 
ing with Nebraska prior to this time and he was filled with the very 
subject of making guarantees. 

I am confident that many of the people who were there felt that 
there was a shortage to the upper-basin States; they would not sacrifice 
their rights. 

The representative of New Mexico in that matter was a lawyer 
named Stephen B. Davis, Jr., who proved to be such a very capable 
lawyer that Mr. Hoover took him east with him. When he could 
not sell him into the service of the Government he planted him in a 
very large law firm in New York City at a tremendous salary because 
he was an extremely capable man. 

People who represented the Roof States were of that caliber. 

It is hard for me to believe that they would have completely sold 
our rights to the water in the Colorado River by the guaranties that 
they set up on the delivery of 75 million acre-feet. 

I admit that the compact sounds bad in that one sense, but also it 
is based on a desire for an equitable distribution. 

Senator Kucnen. I would like to read into the record the statements 
of Governor Johnson on this general question which you have raised, 
observing, if you will let me do so parenthetically, that I am glad to 
quote a past Senator and the present Governor of one of the States 
in the upper basin. 

I quote now from the Governor’s statement : 

The upper and lower basins were each apportioned from the Colorado River 
system the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 7,600,000 acre-feet of water 
per anum, and in addition the lower basin was given the permission to increase 
its beneficial consumptive use of an extra million acre-feet per annum of surplus 
water. However, the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the lower States had a very 
clear priority over the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the upper States. 

In reality, the compact gave the lower States 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum and the upper States that much water if there should be any water left 
in the river, provided the upper States used that water only for domestic or 
agricultural purposes. 

(a) There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River system in perpetuity 
to the upper basin and to the lower basin, respectively, the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, which shall include 
all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may now exist. 

(b) In addition, to the apportionment in paragraph (a) the lower basin is 
hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive use of such waters 
by 1 million acre-feet per annum. 

But here is the catch in this award: 

(d) The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at 
Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any period 
of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series beginning with 
the Ist day of October next succeeding the ratification of this compact. 
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As I think you just said, Governor, that the interpretation which 
you gave that wording of the compact is the same now as it was when 
you made the statement in December. 

Governor Jonunson. Yes. The quotes that I make from the com- 
pact, that is my contention. Anything that you have read of my 
statements does represent my contention. 

I hope that my contention is not correct and simply because T con 
tend it is no evidence that it is correct. 

As I say, I hope that Iam wrong. I wish there was some way that 
I could rvb out all reference to paragraph (d) in article ITT. 

I would like to get that. It would make me very happy if I could. 

Senator Kucnen. The reason I read that into the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, is because it does raise a point. There is a cleavage in this com- 
mittee, a very one-sided cleavage, but here is the considered judgment 
of a person who is qualified to render an opinion and which T think 
pretty sharply indicates that any developments such as is contem- 
plated in S. 500 must rely upon accurate legal interpretation of the 
riehts and responsibilities under the compact because, and I shall not 
belabor the point at all, vou have been most generous with me in let- 
ting me, not even a member of the subcommittee, ask questions, both 
yesterday and today. 

The chairman, perfectly reasonably, has reached a conclusion dia- 
metrically opposite that which the Governor of Colorado and the 
Junior Senator from California believes is the clear and express un- 
derstanding arrived at in the compact, article TIT, subsection (b). 

Governor JoHnson. I hope most sincerely that the chairman is 
correct. 

Senator Anprrson. You recognize, of course, that when a man is 
not a lawyer he has no difficulty whatever in interpreting the law. 

Senator Barrerr. IT would like to ask the Governor if he really 
feels that subsection (d) is a strict limitation on subsection (a). 

Governor Jonnson. Yes, I think that all of those subsections, that 
all of those sections are of equal importance. I don’t think that you 
can say that (a) has any more authority than (d) or (e) or (f). T 
think each one of them has to stand on its own. 

There is no conflict between (d) and (a). 

Senator Anprerson. Yes, this is not an equitable distribution if (d) 
keens them from getting any water at all. 

Senator Barrerr. As T understand your position, Governor, you 
contend that subsection (d) is a strict limitation and a modification of 
subsection (a) ? 

Governor Jonnson. No, I don’t think there is any conflict between 
(a), (b), (ec), and (d). T think each one of those provisions, each 
one of those paragraphs, is binding, equally binding. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you mean to say that both the upper basin 
and the lower basin are each entitled to the 714 million acre-feet then 
as outlined in subsection (a) ? 

Governor Jounson. No; I think that each one of them has been 
allocated in perpetutity 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, but T think 
that (d) says we must deliver to the lower States 75 million acre-feet 
over a conservative 10-year period. 

Senator Barrett. If you take that position, must. you not also take 
the position, then, that that limitation in subsection (d) also limits the 
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last sentence, or the last section, rather, of subsection (a), which 
states : 

Which shall include all water necessary for the supply of any rights which 
may now exist. 

You cannot limit one part of it without limiting the other. 

Governor Jounson. That does not follow at all. We have com 
pacts in Colorado, unfortunately. We have compacts with New 
Mexico that did not protect the existing water rights in Colorado. 

We have them on the Conejos River and on the Rio Grande River. 
They did not protect the existing rights. 

In those cases the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that the compact is the authority. That is the way they have decided 
it. 
But in this compact, very carefully, and thanks to Delph Carpenter 
and the other wise men who were writing the compact, they did not 
vo back of the existing water rights any time, any place. 

Senator Barrett. As | take it, then, your position, Governor, is 
that the upper basin States will get a guaranty of their water rights 
as of the date of ratification of the compact: lower basin States 
have a guaranty of everything else. 

Governor Jonson. That is not quite correct. My belief is, and 
| get that belief from reading the compact very carefully, that the 
first priority is the existing water rights at the time when the compact 
was signed. That is the first priority. 

The second priority in the 10-year cycle is that the lower States 
are entitled to have delivered at Lee Ferry 75 million acre-feet of 
water. 

The third priority is that the upper States then get 75 million 
acre-feet of water. 

I should have been talking about years because I am running into 
difficulty now. 

Then the fourth priority is the million acre-feet of water that has 
been given to the lower States per annum. 

Senator Barrer. Governor, | have great confidence 

Governor Jounson. Please don’t have confidence in me, but I hope 
you have confidence in the printed word and in the interpretation of 
the men who negotiated this compact. 

Senator Kucuen. I join you in that hope. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me conclude my statement. I have great 
confidence in the Governor of Colorado. He is ordinarily a very 
sound individual. 

In this respect I cannot understand how you could conclude that 
the fine people from the Upper Basin States who negotiated this 
compact at Santa Fe, attempted to get a fair and equitable share of 
the waters of the Colorado River, yet the only guaranty they came 
out with was the vested water rights which they didn’t need anybody 
at the Santa Fe compact to guarantee. They had them. 

They did not have to have anybody say you can keep your water 
rights, that nobody can take away from you. 

Governor JoHNsON. That is what I thought and that is what the 
Supreme Court of the State of Colorado thought and they rendered 
that kind of decision on the compact between Colorado and New 
Mexico on the rivers, on the Conejos and Rio Grande Rivers. 
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But when the Supreme Court of the United States got it, they 
said, “No, you didn’t reserve those water rights.” 

Now, in this case the water rights were reserved. In the other 
case, the compact between New Mexico and Texas and Colorado, the 
water rights were not reserved to the person who got them. 

That is just a matter of history. That is the way the Supreme 
Court decided. 

Senator Barrerr. I hope the Supreme Court will look at it dif- 
ferently in this case. I am sure they would. If they do not, if 
somebody would come into the State of Wyoming and say, “Listen, 
these water rights which you have established since 1900 are no good.” 

I have an idea that the Governor of W yoming would call out the militia 
to protect the water rights. 

Governor Jounson. The *y are not going to have to do that because 
nobody is going to say that to Wyoming because the water rights 
are protected in this compact. 

Senator Anperson. But the contention is that anything acquired 
after 1922 is not protected in this compact. 

Governor Jounson. After 1922 it is not protected. 

Senator Kucuen. Let me just ask the Senator, what meaning do 
your read into this subsection (d) of article III? What possible 
interpretation other than the plain impact of that language can you 
read into it? 

Senator Barrerr. I read into that this language, that the upper 
basin States are entitled to an equitable share of the water of the Colo- 
rado River and it was intended at that time that both the upper basin 
and the lower basin intended that we get storage projects in the upper 
basin so that we would not interfere with your 75 million acre-feet at 
Lee Ferry over a 10-year period. 

If you will let us get those projects constructed up there so that we 
can store the water, you will have your 75 million acre-feet. 

Senator Kucuen. I am just asking here what does this language 
mean : 

The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at Lee 
Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any period 
of 10 consecutive years. 

You did not write this compact. I did not write it, nobody around 
this table did, but the States involved all agreed to it. That is part 
of the language of the compact. 

It does seem to me that the interpretation that has been put on it 
by the Governor of Colorado is the only one that can be, 

Senator Barrerr. The Governor of Colorado and the junior Sena- 
tor from California certainly would not contend that there was any 
guaranty that there is going to be 75 million acre-feet delivered at 
Lee Ferry if there was not that much water in the river. 

Senator Kucuex. If an act of God prevented it, I will agree with 
that. 

Senator Barrerr. No, 2: You certainly know that when those irri- 
gation people were meeting at Santa Fe in 1922, they were talking 
about building reclamation projects and building storage dams all 
over the upper basin and the lower basin, too. They had that very 
thing in mind that if and when that was done, that there would be no 
difficulty in our getting the 75,000,000 acre-feet apportioned to us and 
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the lower basin getting 75 million acre-feet over a 10-year period plus 
these other commitments you spoke of. 

Senator Kucnen. I say to my good friend all I know is that we do 
have a compact and I think I would not be worth my salt if I did not 
try as best I can to sit here and urge this Senate committee to see that 
any legislation it approves is not in derogation of a compact that was 
entered into by the States involved. 

Senator Barrerr. Certainly you will agree, Senator, that if the stor 
age dams are built in the upper basin the upper basin States will be 
in a much better position to deliver the 75 million acre-feet over a 10 
vear period at Lee’s Ferry. 

' Senator Kucnen. It may well be, and again I speak not as an engi 
neer; I speak as a lay Senator, it may well be that there is a great deal 
of merit In what you say. 

[ am here merely trying to explore the situation. 

Senator Barrerr. I thank the Senator for permitting me to inter 
lope and ask a couple of questions. 

Senator Kucnue.. Governor, without endeavoring to develop the 
whole answer to this question, if a dam were constructed at Glen Can 
von whose capacity would be 26 million acre-feet of water, is it not 
true that the water which would be accumulated in that dam would 
have to be charged under the compact to certain States in the upper 
Colorado River Basin. 

Governor Jounson. It would be presumed that the water belonged 
to them. We are presuming now that they made the delivery of 75 
million acre-feet in a 10-year period and 7,500,000 acre-feet each year 
and that they have complied fully with the demands of Mexico and 
then the waters in Glen Canyon, it is presumed by this committee, 
anyway, that that water belongs to the upper basin States. 

Senator Kucurnt. We would have to presume, though, would we 
not, Governor, that that water would not be used for irrigation or 
domestic purposes in the upper States ? 

Governor Jounson. That is right; water that is in Glen Canyon 
Dam cannot be used for agriculture or domestic purposes by the upper 
States. They cannot possibly use it. 

Senator Kucue.. Because it is too far down in a geographical situa- 
tion which would render that absolutely impossible ¢ 

Governor JoHnson. Yes, it is only 15 miles from Lee Ferry. 

Senator Warxins. May I ask you a question at that point: You 
understand, do you not, that by storage of water in Glen Canyon 
Reservoir that we would then be able to take water from the tribu- 
taries, higher up in exchange for the water we stored down there 
which we would release so that we would not deplete the stream below 
75 million acre-feet in a 10-year period / 

Governor Jounson. Yes, if the lower States would cooperate and 
not demand the water and not put to beneficial use and not demand it, 
and I think that Glen Canyon is extremely in the interest of the lower 
States. I cannot believe that they would not cooperate fully in want- 
ing the water held there. 

Senator Warxins. We would have the right. to store it so that we 
can take out from the tributaries higher up by exchange an equivalent 
quantity of water we have stored down there in order to make those 
deliveries which would permit us to take the waters higher up for our 
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use. So in effect, the actual effect of storing down there is to make it 
possible for us to get the water to make up our allotment under the 
compact. 

Governor Jounson. The exchange of water is an old practice in 
irrigation, as the Senator very well knows. 

Senator Warkrns. I wanted to point out that when we say we don’t 
actually take any water out of the dam, we do not physically take the 
water that is in that dam, but we take a similar quantity of water from 
the river and use in exchange there in place of the water we can deliver. 

In other words, California is not being hurt if we release to them 
that quantity of water to make up the commitment of 75 million acre 
feet in 10 years. 

Governor Jonnson. They are not injured. They are greatly helped 

Senator Watxrns. That is right. 

Senator Kucne.. I would like to ask the chairman’s consent to place 
in the record the entire statement of the Governor of Colorado. 

Senator Warxrtns. That is of December 20, 1954? 

That is so-called press release he made? 

Senator Anperson. I have no objection to that. 

Governor Johnson is here and he might be asked. 

Senator Kvcren. Would you then, Governor, offer a copy of your 
statement in December ? 

Governor Jomnson. I would offer a copy of my statement with this 
preface that what I am raising is a question. And I want to say also 
that I have tried to get an answer to this question before I wrote this 
document. I tried diligently to get the answers to it from the Recla- 
mation Bureau and they did not give it to me. So T wrote this docu- 
ment and documented it, as you note, from statements and interpreta- 
tions of the folks who negotiated it and from the terms and the provi- 
sions of the 7- and 6-State compacts and it is still in the form of a 
question. ‘The question that I was trying to ascertain is, when does 
the water in Glen Canyon become surplus ? 

Senator Kucner. And none of the questions you have raised, Gov- 
ernor, have yet been answered ? 

Governor Jonnson. They have not been officially answered. Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney came closer to answering them than anyone. T have 
submitted them to him and he does not agree with me, and I have great 

respect for Senator O’Mahoney, but there are very few lawyers that 
have come up with a yes-and-no answer. 

With that preface then and with the understanding, and I hope it is 
understood by this committee and by everyone that this document I 
have here is a question, and I put it in the form of a contention because 
I want to be shown where I am in error, because I think this is a very 
serious matter, with that kind of interpretation on this document, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be inserted in the record. 

Senator Anprrson. Thank you, Governor. 

Then do I understand that you wrote this as an exploratory docu- 
ment seeking to find out the answers to these questions ? 

Governor Jonnson. Completely correct. 

Senator Watkins. It isnota Someetion on your part that that is the 
law, and that is the interpretation ? 

Governor Jomnson. I am trying to get the answers to it. I am 
trying to find out whether that is the law or not. It is an exploratory 
document. 
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Senator Anprerson. The document will be placed in the record at 
this point. 
(The document referred to follows :) 









SToRAGE BELOW THE STATE OF COLORADO IS NoT THE ANSWER 






(By Ed C. Johnson, Former United States Senator, Colorado) 





Interested persois on the eastern and western slopes of Colorado have expressed 
confidence in me, aS Governor, to resolve the very controversial water problem 
that plagues both slopes. This is a tremendous responsibility and challenge but 
its vital nature demands my acceptance. Accordingly, I shall do my utmost to 
work out something which will benefit both slopes and injure neither. 

However, before we begin the task of allocating Colorado’s share of the water 
of the Colorado River system, we first must take stock of the quantity and the 
location of the water that is available to us. 

There are very serious misconceptions, widely held, in regard to the burdens 
placed on this State by the specific provisions of the seven-State compact and 
the official interpretations with respect to them. ‘These limitations should be 
understood clearly by all parties concerned, since they are basic to any plan 
to develop the upper Colorado River Basin. It is with that purpose in mind 
that I have prepared this document. If my conclusions are in error, I want to be 
shown wherein the error lies. 

Either the seven-State compact specifically denies to the upper basin the right 
to withhold water which it cannot use for agricultural and domestic purposes 
or it does not deny us such a right. Either it denies to the upper basin the 
right to withhold water to develop power, or it does not deny us that right. 

Let us look at the document which has been ratified by the legislatures of 
seven States for the correct answers to these pertinent questions 
Here is that irrevocable record: 



























“ARTICLE II 





“(h) The term ‘domestic use’ shall include the use of water for household, 
stock, municipal, mining, milling, industrial, and other like purposes, but shall 
exclude the generation of electrical power. 






“ARTICLE III 










“(e) The States of the upper division shall not withhold water, and the States 
of the lower division shall not require the delivery of water, which cannot 
reasonably be applied to domestic and agricultural uses.” 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
was appointed by the President to serve as Chairman of the Seven State Compact 
Commission as the official representative of the Government of the United States, 
pursuant to an act of Congress. He was the Chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission that drafted and signed the seven State Colorado River compact. 

In answer to the question propounded by Congressman Hayden these points 
in the compact were interpreted officially by him on January 27, 1923, before 
any State had ratified the compact, as follows: 

“Question 14. Can paragraph (d) of article III be construed to mean that the 
States of the upper division may withhold all except 75 million acre-feet of 
water within any period of 10 years and thus not only secure the amount to which 
they are entitled under the apportionment made in paragraph (a), but also 
the entire unapportioned surplus waters of the Colorado River? 

“Answer: No. Paragraph (a) of article III apportions to the upper basin 
75 million acre-feet per annum. 

“Paragraph (e) of article III provides that the States of the upper division 
shall not withhold water that cannot be beneficially used. 

“Paragraph (f) and (g) of this article specifically leave to further apportion 
ment water now unapportioned. There is, therefere, no possibility of construing 
paragraph (d) of this article as suggested. 

“Question 19. Why is the impounding of water for power purposes made 
subservient to its use and consumption for agricultural and domestic purposes 
as provided in paragraph (b) of article IV? 

“Answer: (a) Because such subordination conforms to established law, either 
by constitution or statute, in most of the semiarid States. This provision frees 
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the farmer from the danger of damage suits by power companies in the event of 
conflict between them. 

“(b) Because the cultivation of land naturally outranks in importance the 
generation of power, since it is the most important of human activities, the 
foundation upon which all other industries finally rest. 

“(c) Because there was a general agreement by all parties appearing before 
the commission, including those representing power interests, that such pref- 
erence Was proper. 

“Question 20. Will this subordination of the development of hydroelectric 
power to domestic and agricultural uses, combined with the apportionment of 75 
million acre-feet of water to the upper basin, utterly destroy an asset of the 
State of Arizona consisting of 3 million horsepower, which it is said could other- 
wise be developed within that State if the Colorado River continues to flow, 
undiminished in volume, across its northern boundary line and through the 
Grand Canyon? 

“Answer. (d) The compact provides that no water is to be withheld above, 
that cannot be used for purposes of agriculture. The lower basin will therefore 
receive the entire flow of the river, less only the amount consumptively used 
in the upper States for agricultural purposes.” 

On December 15, 1922, Hon. Delph E. Carpenter, commissioner for Colorado, 
reported to Governor Oliver H. Shoup, his analysis of this compact which he 
helped to formulate. His comments and observations are especially pertinent. 
In this official report he said: 

“Power claims will always be limited by the quantity of water necessary for 
domestic and agricultural purposes. The generation of power is made sub- 
servient to the preferred and dominant uses and shall not interfere with junior 
preferred uses in either basin.” 

On March 20, 1923, Delph E. Carpenter in a joint letter to Colorado Senator 
M. ©. Bashor, and Colorado Representative Royal W. Calkins, said, among other 
things: 

“All power uses in both basins are made subservient to the use and consumption 
of such water for agricultural and domestic purposes and shall not interfere 
with or prevent use for such dominant purposes.” 

The interpretation of Hon. W. 8S. Norviel, commissioner for Arizona, published 
January 15, 1923, contains this language: 

“The third principle established by the compact was to fix at a time when 
the remainder of the water unalloted and unused might be apportioned. 

“The fourth principle fixes a preference in agricultural uses over power. 

“The fifth principle, that the upper States shall not withhold water that can- 
not be reasonably applied for agricultural uses.” 

Senator Hayden, Arizona, propounded 19 questions to Hon. A. P. Davis, Di- 
rector, United States Reclamation Service, to which the Director made the fol 
lowing replies on January 30, 1923: 

“Question 10. Is it true that, if the Colorado River compact is adopted, all 
of the water that Arizona will ever get out of the main river will be enough to 
irrigate only 280,000 acres of land, of which 130,000 acres are now embraced 
in the Yuma project and 110,000 acres in the Parker project? 

“Answer. The Colorado River compact does not attempt to divide the water 
of the river between individual States. Except for rights already initiated by 
California and Nevada, there is nothing in the compact that will prevent the 
State of Arizona from taking from the river all the water that it can put to 
beneficial use. 

“Question 19. Any further comment that you may care to make relative to the 
approval of the Colorado River compact by the Arizona State Legislature will 
be appreciated. 

“Answer. The Colorado River compact provides that the lower basin shall 
he guaranteed an average of 75 million acre-feet of water annually from the 
upper basin and all of the yield of the lower basin, and that any water not 
beneficially used for agricultural and domestic uses shall likewise be allowed 
to run down for use below.” 

It should be noted that these official interpretations were made before the 
compact was ratified by any State except Nevada and were not disputed by 
Colorado or any other State at the time it ratified the compact. Most certainly 
we are bound hand and foot by them. 

At the time the seven-State compact was adopted and ratified, it was con- 
templated that a treaty would be negotiated later between the United States 
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and Mexico which would allocate to Mexico certain quantities of water defined 
in acre-feet, out of the Colorado River system, 

Furthermore, it spelled out just how that burden should fall upon the lowet 
basin and the upper basin. 

The contract specified that to the extent there is surplus water in the Colo 
rado River system, such surplus water would be utilized and the balance of the 
burden would be shared equally by the upper and lower basius. 


“ARTICLE III 


“(c¢) If, as a matter of international comity, the United States of America 
shall hereafter recognize in the United States of Mexico any right to the use of 
any waters of the Colorado River system, such waters shall be supplied first 
from the waters which are surplus over and above the aggregate of the quanti 
ties specified in paragraphs (a) and (b), and if such surplus shall prove insuffi 
cient for this purpose, then, the burden of such deficiency shall be equally borne 
by the upper basin and the lower basin, and whenever necessary the States 
of the upper division shall deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half of the 
deficiency so recognized in addition to that provided in paragraph (d). 

“(d) The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at 
Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any 
period of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series begin 
ning with the first day of October next succeeding the ratification of this 
compact.” 

If the upper basin States build storage reservoirs at the Glen Canon and Echo 
Park sites us is now contemplated, the water withheld thereby will of necessity 
be surplus water since the upper States cannot use it for agricultural or domestic 
purposes, and the upper States, therefore, must deliver such water to Mexico as 
is allocated to her under the provision of the seven-State compact 

Senator Hayden asked Chairman of the Commission, Herbert Hoover, about 
this, and was answered as follows: 

“Question 15. Does paragraph (d) of article ITT in any way modify the obli 
gation of the States of the upper division, as expressed in paragraph (c¢), to 
permit the surplus and unapportioned water to flow down in satisfaction of any 
right to water which may hereafter be accorded by treaty to Mexico? Within 
any year of a 10-year period, could the States of the upper division shift to the 
States of the lower division the entire burden of supplying such water to Mexico? 

“Answer. (a) No. It is provided in the compact that the upper States shall 
add their share of any Mexican burden to the delivery to be made at Lee Ferry, 
whenever any Mexican rights shall be established by treaty. By paragraph (c¢) 
of article III, such an amount of water is to be delivered in addition to the 75 
million acre-feet otherwise provided for. 

“(b) In the face of the specific provision of article IIT (¢) that the burden of 
any deficiency must be ‘equally borne,’ I can see no possibility of placing upon the 
lower division the entire burden. If the surplus is sufficient, there is no burden 
on anyone. If it is insufficient the plain language is that it must be equally 
shared, with the equally plain provision that the upper division must furnish its 
half.” 

Delph Carpenter, in his official report to Governor Shoup, said: 

“Any waters necessary to supply lands in the Republic of Mexico (hereafter to 
be determined by international treaty) shall be supplied from the surplus flow 
of the river. If the surplus is not sufficient, any deficiency shall be borne equally 
by the upper basin and the lower basin.” 

I am certain that Mr. Carpenter would have added had he thought such a 
doubt were to be raised : 

“Water held in the upper basin to generate power and which for physical 
reasons could not be used by the upper basin for agricultural or domestic pur 
poses is surplus water to the upper basin.” 

Such an interpretation must be crystal clear to any student of the seven-State 
compact and the official interpretations of its provisions. 

The upper and lower basins were éach apportioned from the Colorado Rive 
system the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
per annum, and in addition the lower basin was given the permission to increase 
its beneficial consumptive use of an extra million acre-feet per annum of surplus 
water. 

However, the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the lower States had a very cleat 
priority over the 7,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the upper States 
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In reality, the compact gave the lower States 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum and the upper States that much water if there should be any water 
left in the river, provided the upper States used that water only for domestic 
or agricultural purposes. 

“ARTICLE III 


“a() There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River system in per- 
petuity to the upper basin and to the lower basin, respectively, the exclusive 
beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, which 
shall include all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may now 
exist. 

“(b) In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a) the lower basin 
is hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive use of such waters 
by 1 million acre-feet per annum.” 

But here is the catch in this award: 

“(d) The State of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river 
at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any 
period of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series begin- 
ning with the first day of October next succeeding the ratification of this 
compact.” 

The following quotes from the questions by Senator Hayden and answered 
on January 27, 1923, by the Chairman of the Commission, Herbert Hoover, leave 
nothing to the imagination with respect to the extra 1 million acre-feet of sur- 
plus waters over and above the 7,500,000 acre-feet allocated annually to each of 
the two basins, and it does not take priority over the upper States award of 
7,500,00 feet provided they use all of their 7,500,000 for agricultural and domestic 
purposes. 

If the upper basin stores water for power purposes at least a million acre-feet 
per annum must go to satisfy this demand. 

“Question 6. Are the 1 million additional acre-feet of water apportioned to 
the lower basin in paragraph (b) of article IIIT supposed to be obtained from 
the Colorado River or solely from the tributaries of that stream within the 
State of Arizona? 

“Answer. The use of the words ‘such waters’ in this paragraph clearly refers 
to waters from the Colorado River system, and the extra 1 million acre-feet 
provided for can therefore be taken from the main river or from any of its 
tributaries. 

“Question 22. Does the Colorado River compact apportion any water to the 
State of Arizona? 

“Answer. No, nor to any other State individually.” 

The apportionment is to the groups. 

It should be noted, and I repeat, that Secretary Hoover's official interpretations 
were made before the compact was ratified by any State; furthermore, it was 
not disputed by any of them when they did ratify it. 

On December 15, 1922, Colorado Commissioner Delph E. Carpenter in his 
official report to the Governor of Colorado. the Honorable Oliver H. Shoup, 
submitted several tables explaining the allocation of the water of the Colorado 
River system. Table 4 reads as follows: 


TABLE 4 


Upper division allocation includes present consumption__-_- 
Lower division allocation includes present consumption___-_- - 
Lower division permissible increase in water consumption 


Total allocated or permitted_____-__ 
Unallocated surplus (estimated) .--------- 


Estimated average annual water supply 


Mr. Carpenter also said in this report: 

“At any time after 40 years, if the development in the upper basin has reached 
7,500,000 acre-feet annual beneficial consumptive use or that of the lower basin 
has reached 8,500,000 acre-feet, any two States may call for a further apportion- 
ment of any surplus waters of the river. * * * 
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On March 20, 1923, Colorado Commissioner Delph E. Carpenter in a joint letter 
to Colorado Senator M. E. Basho and Colorado Representative Royal W. Calkins 
said, among other things: 

“Paragraph (b) article III permits the lower basin to increase its annual 
beneficial consumptive use of water 1 million acre-feet. The two paragraphs 
permit an aggregate annual beneficial consumptive use of 8,500,000 acre-feet, and 
no more. The words ‘per annum,’ as used in paragraph (b) are not synonymous 
with the word ‘annually.’ No cumulative increase is intended by that para- 
graph.” 

On February 10, 1923, Colorado Commissioner Delph E. Carpenter addressed 
a telegram to the Honorable Herbert Hoover, Chairman, Colorado River Com- 
mission and received a prompt reply. 

On February 13, he addressed a telegram to the Honorable R. T. McKisick, 
deputy attorney general, Sacramento, Calif., and that same day received a reply. 

These exchanges of telegrams are pertinent to an understanding of this phase 
of the compact and are inserted here. 


[Telegram ] 
CAPITAL BUILDING, 
Denver, Colo., February 10, 1923. 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, 
Chairman, Colorado River Commission, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Do you concur with me that the intent of the Commission in framing the 
Colorado River compact was as follows: 
That paragraph (b) of article III means that the lower basin may increase its 
annual beneficial consumptive use of water 1 million acre-feet and no more? 
DeLpH E. CARPENTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1923. 
DELPH E. CARPENTER, 
State Capitol, Denver, Colo.: 
I concur with you, and shall so advise Congress in my report, that the intent 
of the commission in framing the Colorado River compact was as follows: 
Paragraph (b) of article III means that lower basin may acquire water rights 
under the compact to annual beneficial consumptive use of water in excess of 
the apportionment in paragraph (a) of that article by 1 million acre-feet and 
no more. There is nothing in the compact to prevent the States of either basin 
using more water than the amount apportioned under paragraphs (a) and (b) 
of article III, but such use would be subject to the further apportionment pro- 
vided for in paragraph (f) of article III and would vest no rights under the 
present compact. 
HERBERT HOOveER. 


DENVER, CoLo., February 13, 1923. 
RK. T. MCKISIcK, 
Deputy Attorney General, 
Sacramento, Calif.: 
Do you concur with me that intent of Commission in framing Colorado River 
compact was as follows: 
That paragraph (b) of article III means that the lower basin may increase its 
annual beneficial consumptive use of water 1 million acre-feet and no more? 
DELPH FE. CARPENTER. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 13, 1928. 
Hon. DELPH BE. CARPENTER, 
State Capitol, Denver, Colo.: 

Am of opinion that paragraph (b) of article III permits increase of annual 
beneficial consumptive use of water by lower basin to 8,500,000 acre-feet total 
or 1 million in excess quantity apportioned each basin in perpetuity by paragraph 
(a), article III, and no more. When both paragraphs are read together no other 
construction tenable. “Per annum” not synonymous with “annually.” 


R. T. McKisicx. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 15, 1923 
DELPH E. CARPENTER, 
Denver, Colo.: 
My interpretation of article III and VIII well expressed in McKisick’s wire of 
the 13th. 
W. F. McCviore, 


Seven State Compact Commissioner for California. 


Utah Commissioner R. E. Caldwell, in his report to the Utah Senate, among 
other things, said: 

“The lower basin States, for the most part, when they divert their water, wholly 
consume it and they get no credit for use of return flow for it does not exist 
and they are, therefore, limited to the diversion of 8,500,000 acre-feet and are 
held strictly to the requirement of ‘consumptive beneficial use’ of such as they 
do divert.” 

In the report to the Governor of California by Hon. W. F. McClure, commis 
sioner for California, made January 8, 1923, appears this statement: 

“In conclusion, permit me to add that the terms of the compact do full justice 
to the States in interest, and the equitable division and apportionment of the 
use of the waters of the Colorado River system whereby the lower basin is allo 
cated 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, with an allowable increase of 1 million acre 
feet per annum by reason of the probably rapid development upon the lower 
river, and fully guarantees to California an ample water supply to adequately) 
care for the enormous future growth of the Imperial Valley and adjacent 
territory.” 

The Honorable Herbert) Hoover, who, as IT have said, was the chairman of 
the commission that drafted and approved by its unanimous vote the seven-State 
compact, said: 

“The lower basin will, therefore, receive the entire flow of the river, less only 
the amount consumptively used in the upper States for agricultural purposes.” 

The Honorable A. P. Davis, Director of of the Reclamation Bureau, on Janu 
ary 50, 1923, announced that: 

“The Colorado River compact provides that the lower basin shall be guaran 
teed an average of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water annually from the upper basil 
and all of the yield of the lower basin, and that any water not beneficially used 
for agricultural and domestic uses (in the upper basin) shall likewise be allowed 
to run down for use below.” 

These data prove conclusively that the extra 1 million acre-feet of wate 
per annum allocated to the lower basin is to be acquired from the surplus and 
otherwise unallocated water of the Colorado River system. 

The same is true of the 1,500,000 allocated annually by treaty to the United 
States of Mexico. 

I am compelled to keep emphasizing that whatever water is stored in the 
Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs will be surplus to the agricultural and 
domestic needs of the upper basin, and must be delivered to the lower basin to 
satisfy the award of 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico and 1 million acre-feet to the 
lower basin. 

Furthermore, should the lower basin require an additional supply of water 
for agricultural and domestic purposes, the water stored in these reservoirs must 
be released. 

Under the 7-State compact the upper States must deliver at Lee Ferry in each 
10-year period 75 million acre-feet to the lower States and 7% million acre-feet 
to Mexico before they can use 1 drop of water themselves beyond what they used 
before the 7-State compact was ratified. 

In the current 10-year period that will leave only 3,250,000 acre-feet per year 
for their total use. In the previous 10-year period they would have had 4,150,000 
acre-feet a year. In 1902 the upper basin States under this formula would have 
had no water at all. 

The Reclamation Bureau estimates that the proposed storage reservoirs in 
the upper Colorado Basin will cost the upper basin 880,000 acre-feet annually 
in evaporation. It will be charged to the upper basin as consumptive use. 
Colorado's portion of that loss would be 400,000 acre-feet. 

Water still does not run uphill, and storage down the river from Colorado to 
generate electric energy, frowned upon by the seven-States compact, cannot 
secure for us one drop of water, but, to the contrary, will cost us 400,000 
acre-feet annually in evaporation, which under the upper Colorado Basin com- 
pact will be charged to Colorado as consumptive use. 
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Colorado is close to the bottom of the barrel insofar as Colorado River 
water is concerned. Colorado has a record of lavish generosity to all of her 
neighbor States. Now, at this late date it will be State suicide unless she looks 
after her own interests with courage and wisdom. She positively cannot 
afford the loss of 400,000 additional acre-feet. She cannot afford to agree 
to a storage plan whose certain effect will be to create additional surplus 
water out of the upper basin’s meager supply, which under the seven-State 
compact must go to the lower basin. 

Colorado must insist that the 42 reservoirs surveyed in the high country 
of Colorado be authorized simultaneously with the authorization of the storage 
plan and which will give Colorado an absolute right to the water which is 
developed. 

The Hill report prepared pursuant to a contract with the Colorado Legisla 
ture indicates there is something over a million acre-feet of unappropriated wa 
ter in the Colorado River system in Colorado. However, the Hill report did not 
charge Colorado with the burden of Colorado’s portion of the priority commit 
ment to Mexico, which under the seven-State compact cannot be less than 
375,000 acre-feet. 

And another thing, if Glen Canyon and the Echo Park Reservoirs are built, 
Colorado’s portion of the Mexican burden becomes not less than 750,000 acre- 
feet annually. 

Had Mr. Hill recognized these binding and irrevocable priorities and the evap- 
oration of the downriver storage plans, which is to be charged to Colorado as 
“consumptive use” of 400,000 acre-feet, he could not have shown any unappro 
priated water whatsoever in Colorado for Colorado. 

Colorado has entered into irrevocable compacts with all of the States to the 
east, west, north, and south. In each of these compacts Colorado has been 
generous to a fault. Now most of her water is lost forever; and yet her 
neighbors are asking her to surrender more and more of this most previous 
resource, 

The time has come when Colorado’s dwindling supply must be guarded jeal- 
ously and protected fully. That is a responsibility which I, as Governor of 
Colorado, must assume, 

Who will say that the Glen Canyon Dam in the State of Arizona and the 
Echo Park Dam on the Colorado-Utah border are not extraordinary dams from 
an engineering point of view. Glen Canyon is the sort of project that makes an 
engineer’s mouth water, and the Reclamation Bureau is a Bureau of engineers. 
Who will say that these projects will not be of incalculable value to the lower 
basin. 

Glen Canyon, which will collect 100,000 acre-feet of silt a year, will extend 
the life of the Hoover project 500 years, but what I want someone to tell me 
is, Why should they be built with upper Colorado Basin funds at the water 
expense of the State of Colorado? 

There is only one route remaining for us to take. We must put our water to 
beneficial use in our own State if we are to gain any right to it. That is the 
plain language of the seven-State compact. It states that condition without 
equivocation. 

The Reclamation Bureau has explored 42 reservoir sites high up on the 
Colorado River system in Colorado. We cannot, we dare not, settle for less than 
their authorization now. 

Congressional authorization does not mean immediate construction, but it 
will give to these proposed reservoir sites an official priority. 

Colorado contributes 72 percent of the water of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. Is it asking too much that we be allowed to use less than one-fourth 
of what we produce? If that is wrong, then I am wrong. 


Senator Watkins. I have just one observance at this point. Having 
sat through the hearings in the Senate last year, I am sure the answer 
was given there by the Bureau of Reclamation and by numerous wit- 
nesses. I think Governor Johnson is entitled to raise his question and 
have it put the way he wants to put it. But I hope that probably the 
next witness will be one who will give the answers and step by step as 
to what this document, known as the 1922 compact, means or at least 
what we are trying to do. I have always understood that the very 
purpose of building many of these dams was to make it possible for 1 
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not to deplete the river less than 
in a 10-year period. 

I understood Mr. Larson and other members of the Reclamation 
Bureau to testify repeatedly that was one of the reasons, not the only 
one but one of the reasons why we had to build these dams, why we had 
to go to this enormous expense. 

Senator Kucne.. Governor, are you acquainted personally or by 
reputation with Raymond A. Hill, a consulting engineer ? 

Governor Jounson. I know him by reputation. ‘He prepared a sur 
vey in Colorado. I have studied his report very, very carefully. 

Senator Kucner. He was employed by the State government? 

Governor Jounson. He was employed by the State of Colorado. 

Senator Kucuen. I have what purports to be a copy of his comments 
delivered before the Sacramento, Calif., section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers on December 7, 1954, which before your heat 
ing closes I would like unanimous consent to offer for inclusion in the 
record. 

Senator Anperson. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 


5 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry 


COLORADO RIVER DEFICITS 


(A paper to be presented at a meeting of the Sacramento section, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, in Sacramento, Calif., on December 7, 1954, by 
Raymond A. Hill, M. ASCE, consulting engineer ) 


When the Santa Fe compact was entered into in 1922 by the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah. New Mexico, Nevada, and California, and later by Arizona, it 
was believed that the flow of Colorado River would be in excess of all probable 
uses. Some still so believe; others have awakened to the fact that nature was not 
bound by that compact 

No attempt was then made to allocate the presumed supply among the several 
States; instead, a point of division, known as Lee Ferry, near the northern 
boundary of Arizona, was selected. In the words of the compact: 

“The term ‘upper basin’ means those parts of the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexica, Utah, and Wyoming within and from which waters naturally drain 
into the Colorado River system above Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said 
States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River system which 
are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system above Lee Ferry. 

“The _— ‘lower basin’ means those parts of the States of Arizona, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah within and from which waters naturally drain 
into the ‘Colorado River system below Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said 
States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River system which 
are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system below Lee Ferry.” 

The upper basin was then apportioned 7.5 million acre-feet per year to cover its 
consumptive uses of water; the lower basin was apportioned another 7.5 million 
acre-feet per year plus 1 million acre-feet per year. Mexico was to we supplied 
out of the surplus flow of Colorado River. The quantity to be delivered to 
Mexico has since been defined by treaty as a minimum of 1.5 million acre-feet 
per year. The total apportionment is thus 7.5 million to the upper basin, 8.5 
million to the lower basin, and 1.5 million to Mexico, making 17.5 million acre-feet 
per year. 

Arizona claims that the 1 million acre-foot allocation to the lower basin was 
included to cover all uses of Gila River water in Arizona; California does not 
agree with this interpretation of the compact, and claims that Arizona should be 
charged with about double that amount. If we deduct 1 million acre-feet per 
year from the total apportionment, as claimed by Arizona, the average flow of 
Colorado River, exclusive of Gila River, would have to be 16.5 million acre-feet 
per year to meet the anticipated demands. If we deduct 2 million, as claimed by 
California, then the balance to be supplied by Colorado River is 15.5 million 
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acre-feet per year. Actually, it makes little difference which value is accepted, 
except to legalistic minds, because all of the flow of Gila River is now and has 
for Many years been used in central Arizona (except for rare floods which cannot 
be used by anyone) and because the flow of Colorado River has not been great 
enough during the past 40 years to have satisfied consumptive demands of even 
15.5 million acre-feet per year. 

Last year I made an investigation for the State of Colorado to determine the 
probable future depletion in that State of its share of Colorado River water 
This share was fixed by a compact entered into by the upper basin States in 1948 
I then found and reported that Colorado could not count on its share of the 7.5 
million acre-feet apportioned to the upper basin; not because there would be no 
need for all of it, but because the practical limit of development would be about 
6.2 million acre-feet per year. This conclusion was challenged, of course, by the 
promoters of more and bigger projects. 

Let us look at the records of the historical flow of Colorado River for the 
answer to this challenge. During the past 10 years the flow at Lee Ferry, the 
point of division in northern Arizona between the upper basin and the lower 
basin, averaged only 11.57 million acre-feet per year; during the past 20 years the 
average was 11.95 million acre-feet per year; during the past 30 years it was 
12.14 million acre-feet per year; and for the 40 vears from October 1, 1914, to 
September 30, 1954, the average was 13.15 million acre-feet per vear. The values 
for other periods are given in the tabulation, plate A. 

Comprehensive studies have been made by the United States Bureau of Reela 
mation and other Federal agencies and by the upper Colorado compact commis 
sion to determine the consumptive uses of water in the drainage basin above Lee 
Ferry. It was found from these surveys, and accepted as a basis for negotiation 
of the upper Colorado River compact, that the virgin flow of Colorado River at 
Lee Ferry for the period from 1914 to 1945 had been depleted 1.85 million acre- 
feet per vear on the average. The historical flow of Colorado River at Lee Ferry 
for that period was 13.79 million acre-feet per year, so that the natural undepleted 
flow was found to be 15.64 million acre-feet per year. There has since been some 
increase in consulnptive uses in the upper basin but the total is not now much more 
than 2 million acre-feet per year. Hence, for practical purposes, it may be 
assumed that the natural undepleted flow in past years averaged 2 million acre- 
feet per year more than the quantities of water than actually passed Lee Ferry 

The only directly measurable, and perhaps the only enforceable, provision in 
the Santa Fe compact is article IIT (d), which is: 

“The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the river at 
Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any period 
of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive series beginning with 
the 1st day of October next succeeding the ratification of this compact.” 

Hence, an average of 7.5 million acre-feet per year must be deducted from 
the historical flow at Lee Ferry to determine the quantity of water that was 
actually available to the upper basin to supply consumptive uses in excess of 
those made during the period of record. These quantities are also shown on 
plate A. From this it will be seen that the supply available for all new con 
sumptive uses in the upper basin was as follows: 


During the past 10 years, 4.07 million acre-feet per year 
During the past 20 years, 4.45 million acre-feet per year 
During the past 30 years, 4.64 million acre-feet per year 
During the past 40 years, 5.65 million acre-feet per year. 


Consumptive uses in the upper basin being now close to 2 million acre-feet 
per year, there could be about 5.5 million acre-feet per year expansion in the 
upper basin within the apportionment under the Santa Fe compact. In order 
to satisfy this increase in consumptive use without reducing the flow at Lee 
Ferry below 75 million acre-feet in any 10 consecutive years, the average 
historical flow would have to be at least 13 million acre-feet per year. The 
historical flow at Lee Ferry did not average as much as 13 million acre-feet 
per year from October 1, 1917, to September 30, 1954. Expressed in another way, 
if we count back from the present, 38 years is the shortest period of time 
during which the historical flow was as great as 5.5 million acre-feet per year 
in excess of the minimum required delivery at Lee Ferry of 75 million acre-feet 
in each 10 consecutive years. 

This means that, even if the Federal Government had built the upper 
Colorado River storage project and had begun to operate it as soon as the 
Santa Fe compact was entered into, and in conformity with it, there would not 
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have been enough water since then for the beneficial consumptive uses in the 
upper basin permitted by that compact. Yet, this is the project which was 
recommended to the last Congress of the United States and which came close 
to being authorized. 

In my opinion, the proponents of the upper Colorado River storage project 
are being overly optimistic when they assume that consumptive uses in the 
upper basin totaling 7.5 million acre-feet per year could be satisfied by pro- 
viding enough reservoirs for complete regulation of the flow of Colorado River. 
Overoptimism is not restricted, however, to the upper basin. Plans for the 
development of the lower basin are still being made without regard to foresee- 
able limits on the supply of water available from Colorado River. 

Irrespective of whether the upper basin is limited physically to something less 
than the 7.5 million acre-feet of water per year apportioned to that basin, the 
lower basin cannot count on more than 75 million acre-feet in each 10 con- 
secutive years at Lee Ferry. This is because it will take complete regulation 
for periods of at least 30 years to provide even the 6.2 million acre-feet per 
year which I believe is the practical limit of development in the upper basin. 

During the last 10 years, the net depletion of the flow of Colorado River 
between Lee Ferry and Parker Dam, exclusive of diversions by the metropolitan 
water district to southern California, Was more than 5 million acre-feet. The 
magnitude of such depletions by years is shown on plate B. Such depletions 
will never be lessened; they may be increased by evaporation from new reser- 
voirs and by greater use of water in northern Arizona, in southern Utah, and in 
Nevada. The most optimistic assumption possible under the circumstances is 
that the supply divertible from Lake Havasu will be as much as 7.0 million 
acre-feet per year on the average after upper Colorado River storage project, 
or any substantial portion of it, goes into operation. 

A minimum of 1.5 million acre-feet per year of usable water must be delivered 
to Mexico at the international boundary under the treaty entered into a few 
years ago. It is recognized that some deliveries greater than those scheduled 
will be unavoidable because of variations in diversions to the Parker Valley, 
the Palo Verde Valley, the Yuma project, the Welton Mohawk project, and 
through All-American Canal to Imperial Valley and Coachella Valley. Such 
overdeliveries have been variously estimated from 100,000 acre-feet per year to 
several times that amount. It is to be expected that deliveries at the inter- 
national boundary in the order of 1.7 million acre-feet per year will have to 
be made in order to fulfill the treaty obligation. 

If from the 7.0 million acre-feet of water available at Lake Havasu with 
upper Colorado River storage project in operation there be deducted the mini- 
mum delivery to Mexico, the net for all beneficial uses in Arizona and California 
would be 5.5 million acre-feet per year. Wastes and overdeliveries to Mexico 
and increased uses between Lee Ferry and Lake Havasu could bring this amount 
down to 5.0 million acre-feet per year. 

Depletions of the flow of Colorado River between Lake Havasu and the inter- 
national boundary, including diversions by the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, have increased during the past 15 years from about 
3.5 to about 5.5 million acre-feet per year, as shown on plate C. Progressively 
¢creater diversions by the metropolitan water district and others through existing 
works will surely increase such depletions to as much as 6.0 million acre-feet per 
year before large storage works could be constructed in the upper basin. 

Hence, it seems obvious that: 

Whenever Colorado River above Lee Ferry is regulated, which it must be 
before there can be much increased use in the upper basin States of their share 
of the total supply, there will not be enough water left in Colorado River after 
treaty deliveries to Mexico to supply existing uses in the lower basin; there 
will certainly be no surplus for new or expanded uses. 

In closing, I can only emphasize that the records of the flow of Colorado 
River show that the future of southern California is dependent upon some prac- 
tical solution of this physical problem. The Supreme Court of the United 
States can determine the rights of California to the waters of the Colorado 
River, but it cannot create a supply of water for diversions under those rights. 
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Colorado River at Lee Ferry, historical flow 
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Senator Anperson. Governor Johnson, if it is possible to go back 
and review all the newspaper stories written at the time this compact 
was negotiated it certainly would indicate what the people were think 
ing, at the time at least. Delph Carpenter was the bellwether for all 
the people who were there from the upper basin States. His repre 
sentation was, I think safe to say, greater than any of the others and 
probably greater than all of the others in the upper basin States. 

You said that he wisely protected the water rights existing at the 
time of the compact. I am convinced that he ikaght he was as well 
protecting the rights of Colorado to water out of the stream in future 
years. I think if you will go back and look at the contemporaneous 
statements made by the individuals who were there you would see that 
there was a comp lete understanding in everyone’s mind at least that 
they were assuming a stream that had 20 million acre-feet of water 
per year and the only reason they put this in was that they hoped that 
the upper basin States would build storage dams so they would not 
reap some luxurious living for a few years and then have famine for 
other years and that the storage dams would permit them to so store 
the water that they could let it down in some regular flow. 

The State of Arizona, of course, was, I might almost say, a reluctant 
partner in all these proceedings and yet Mr. Sloan’s statement is sig 
nificant to me: 

The effect of the compact is merely to place in the two basins the use, within 
the limitations upon a parity right of 7'4 million acre-feet for the upper basin 
and 814 million acre-feet for the lower basin. 

That was the most extreme viewpoint that anybody took that the 
most they were doing was giving the lower basin an extra million acre- 
feet of water to which they could have the right of consumptive use. 
But surely no one believed that this compact “would be used to deny 
the States of the upper basin their rights. 

I have gone through the statements made by the people who were 
there. I mentioned Mr. Davis a minute ago. He said, “Under the 
compact the waters are divided between the 2 basins, each being en- 
titled to the use of 714 million acre-feet per annum.” 

If he did not think they were divided perhaps he should have said 
this compact guarantees first of all water to the lower basin States and 
if anything is left, then the upper basin States may use it. 

The constant rising of temperatures over the West complicated this 
situation. That rising went on for nearly 30 years. There may be a 
turn in the temperature now, but we all recognize that streams which 
were flowing many years ago are no longer flowing. It is pretty hard 
for me to believe that the commissioners signed a compact that pro- 
vided that if there was a great reduction in the amount of water, that 
the roof States, the States which produce that water, should have no 
right whatever to use it. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE BYRON G. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 


Representative Rocrrs of Colorado. I wondered if you would let me 
interrupt for an observation in support of the statement you made that 
the State of California recognized that when they came to this Con- 
gress and asked that the Boulder Canyon Project Act be amended, 
which was done in 1939 and 1940, I was attorney general of the State 
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of Colorado at that time. The representations were made that from 
this amendment certain funds would be made available for investiga 
tion purposes in the upper basin States and that when it was amended 
these funds were made available. 

The studies have been made by the Bureau of Reclamation, and it 
was the intention of all the parties, at least as late as 1940, for a 
complete development of the upper Colorado River Basin, and that 
was supported by the State of California and its representations were 
made to all of the members of the compacting States, which includes 
the 4 upper basin States and the 3 lower basin ones. 

Senator Anprerson. We thank you for that statement because that 
is a very valuable one to us. But when the statements were being 
made the State of Utah’s comments got into the report. ‘The repre- 
sentative of Utah was outlining how this would work out. Ile said: 

The river may be wholly diverted by the upper States and more than enough to 
supply the quantity required to pass Lee’s Ferry will still be assured. 

In other words, you could take the whole flow of the stream in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and Utah and New Mexico and still there would 
be enough passing Lee’s Ferry to satisfy the lower States. That is 
the circumstance under which these States ratified it. 

Senator Warxtns. That is by storage. You could not do it any 
other way. 

Senator Anprerson. That is the basis on which these States ratified 
it. 

Senator Warkins. At times you could take the entire flow of the 
river if you had storage water that would make up what you have 
been taking out. That is what I have been emphasizing by this ex- 
change arrangement. 

Governor JoHNSON. There cannot be any question on the part of 
anyone that the commissioners who negotiated this compact believed 
that there was a great deal more water in the river than there has been 
in the last 26 years. They overestimated the flow of the river. If 
they made any mistakes it is due to making that erroneous estimate. 

Senator Anprrson. Do you have additional testimony, Governor ¢ 

Governor Jounson. No; I am all through. 

Senator ANnpDerson. Are there other questions ? 

Governor JoHNsoN. I take this opportunity to thank the chairman 
of this committee and the members of this committee for the very 
courteous treatment that they have given to me and for the help they 
have extended to me. 

Senator ANDERSON. Governor, we hope we have many occasions to 
bring you back here. 

Would you state your name for the record, Mr. Crawford ? 


STATEMENT OF IVAN C. CRAWFORD, DIRECTOR, COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Ivan ©. Crawford. I am the director of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, which is the official agency of the State of Colo- 
rado charged with the duty of promoting the conservation of the 
waters of the State of Colorado in order to secure the greatest utiliza- 
tion of such waters and the utmost prevention of floods. 
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At the hearings of this committee on S. 1555, June 28, July 3, 1954, 
I read into the record a resolution of the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board adopted on January 14, 1954, setting forth the position of 
the board relative to the Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects. This resolution will be found on pages 279, 280, 
and 281 in the record of those hearings. 

Since that date the position of the board has changed only in the 
following particulars: 

me Febru: iry 4 of this year the board approved : 

The inclusion as Colorado participating projects the 18 projects 
sugested by Governor Johnson ; 

The substitution of Juniper project for Cross Mountain; and 

The revised Curecanti as an initial project. 

The 18 projects or units referred to are: Fruitgrowers extension 
dam, Tomichi Creek, East River, Ohio Creek, Fruitland Mesa, Bost- 
wich Park, Grand Mesa, Dallas Creek, Parshall, Troublesome, Rabbit 
Ear, Eagle Divide, Woody Creek, West Divide, Bluestone, Battlement 
Mesa, Dolores, and Savery-Pot Hook projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer a certified copy of the action 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board referred to above. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


ExTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COLORADO WATER CONSERVATION BOARD 
MEETING OF FEBRUARY 4, 1955 


“Mr. PucHe. I move that we include the 18 projects listed in the suggestions 
by the Governor, including Battlement Mesa. 

“(The motion was seconded by Mr. Dille, and upon vote being taken, the motion 
carried unanimously. ) 

“Mr. PuGHE. I move that the Juniper unit be substituted for Cross Mountain 
in the present bill. 

“(The motion was seconded by Mr. Kelly, and upon vote being taken, the 
motion carried unanimously. ) 

“Mr. Moses. I move that we approve the Curecanti unit as revised as an 
initial project. 

“(The motion was seconded by Mr. Dille, and upon vote being taken, the motion 
earried unanimously.)”’ 

I certify that the above is a true copy of extracts from the minutes of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board meeting February 4, 1955 

(Signed) Ivan C. CRAWFORD, 
Director. 

The 18 projects referred to are: Fruitgrowers Extension, Tomichi Creek, East 
River, Ohio Creek, Fruitland Mesa, Bostwich Park, Grand Mesa, Dallas Creek, 
Parshall, Troublesome, Rabbit Ear, Eagle Divide, Woody Creek, West Divide, 
Bluestone Unit, Battlement Mesa, Dolares, Savery-Pot Hook. 

(Signed) Ivan C, CRAWForD, 
: us Director. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

We understand then that these projects have been endorsed. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There has been no change in the resolutions which 
were presented to this committee a year ago in January. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Miti1k1n. What was the vote on the February resolution ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It was unanimous. 

Senator Anpgrson. I appreciate Senator Millikin’s getting that 
information for us. Thank you a whole lot. 

Mr. Mitchem, will you come forward ? 


Will you state your name for the record ? 


oo” 
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STATEMENT OF ALLEN P. MITCHEM, REPRESENTING THE BOARD 
OF WATER COMMISSIONERS OF DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Mircuem. My name is Allen Mitchem. I am an attorney 
engaged in private practice in Denver, and I appear here as a repre- 
sentative of the board of water commissioners of the city and county 
of Denver at the request of the manager of the water board. 

Some 12 or more persons from the Denver metropolitan area ap- 
peared before this committee last year in support of S. 1555 and 
particularly in support of a section in that bill which would enable 
Denver to utilize its rights to water from the Blue River, a tributary 
of the Colorado River. 

Among those who appeared were the mayor of Denver, oflicials of 
the Denver Water Board, represe ntatives of both the j junior and senior 
chambers of commerce, private citizens, and representatives of nearby 
towns, cities, and communities. 

Mayor Newton gave the official position of the city and county of 
Denver on page 312 of the report of the committee hearings when he 

stated that he and the other members of the delegation were here in 
support of S. 1555 with amendments then being proposed. 

The record made in last year’s hearings shows that the city and 
county of Denver is the greatest single economic unit served by the 
upper Colorado River—that as a regional distribution and manu- 
facturing center, Denver is the hub of a rapidly expanding regional 
economy that is depe ndent upon Denver just as Denver is depe ondent 
upon the region. 

The Denver water system today, as a year ago, serves a rapidly 
growing metropolitan area comprising over 37 percent of the popula- 
tion of the State of Colorado. 

A point emphatically made by the testimony last year, and which 
bears repeating this year, is that with the present rate of growth of 
the Denver metropolitan area, the city will exhaust its present water 
resources by 1962. 

Seven years of construction work are necessary to bring in addi- 
tional water, and that work can’t be started without adoption of the 
part of this bill that affects Denver, or some equivalent. 

The only additional source of water within reach of the city is the 
Blue River, a tributary of the Colorado, which river’s water will have 
to be brought to Denver through a 23- mile tunnel which will require 
a minimum of 7 years to soniphtte. 

A continuation of drought conditions has made Denver’s need for 
additional water even more critical, and has tended to increase Den- 
ver’s feeling of urgency for passage of S. 500 as introduced and 
containing section 11, the section specifically relating to Denver’s Blue 
River project. 

As explained in the testimony of Glenn Saunders, attorney for the 
Denver Water Board, on pages 328-329 of last year’s report, there 
was at the time of those hearings a case pending in the Colorado 
Supreme Court involving an adjudication of the waters of the Blue 
River. 

In that action Denver had sought a 1921 priority date for 1,600 
second-feet of Blue River water. 
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Last October, the Colorado Supreme Court announced its decision, 
sustaining the trial court’s action in awarding Denver a 1946 priorit) 
for 755 second-feet, together with a storage priority for 252,000 acre 
feet for a propos sed reservoir at Dillon, ¢ ‘olo. 

These priorities awarded would afford Denver the full amount of 
water which would have been available under Denver’s original plan, 
but for the presence of the Government’s Green Mountain hydro 
electric plant whose priority is currently being considered by two 
courts, but will, of a certainty, have a priority date senior to that 
of Denver. 

Section 11 of S. 500 has nothing to do with uses of the Green 
Mountain reservoir for replacement storage for the Government’s 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, or with compensatory storage for 
western Colorado appropriators. It has to do solely with use of 
the Government’s hydroelectric installation. 

Denver contends that under the provisions of the Colorado River 
compact (art. LV, subdivision (b)) and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act (sec. 13) a power use is subservient to Denver municipal uses 

Ilowever, the legal machinery for evidencing any super iority of 
right in Denver has not yet been sufficiently tested to enable attorneys 
to know with any degree of certainty ere these provisions of the 
Colorado River compact and Boulder Canyon project can be made 
effective when those power rights are aan by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If these power rights were privately owned, Denver could, of course, 
condemn them, but not so when Government owned them. 

A means of eliminating this bottleneck is provided in section 11 
of S. 500 by giving authorization to the appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government to convey to the city and county of Denver 
these power rights which are senior in time, but subservient in 
character of use. 

Section 11 of S. 500 would accomplish an additional objective neces- 
sary to the construction of the Blue River project. By authorizing 
appropriate agreements between the United States and Denver, it 
would provide a clear-cut method whereby Denver could secure euse- 
ments and rights-of-way for its Blue River project over federally 
owned lands, some of which Denver has been attempting to secure 
through negotiation for more than 25 years. 

These, then, are the two reasons that section 11 of this bill are 
so necessary to the future of Denver. 

In this section, Denver is asking for nothing except the right to pay 
the Federal Government a fair value for what it buys. 

In this connection I would like to call acai to the testimony, 
contained in pages 315-316 of the report of last year’s hearings, to 
the effect that the Denver water system is now serving a great ma- 
jority of the Federal installations located in the Denver area, which 
have a total value of almost $400 million and employ over 17 000 people 
exclusive of military personnel. 

This fact makes clear the stake of the Federal Government in the 
future of Denver’s water supply. 

Through its testimony before this committee last. year, Denver. felt 
that it had built a record which justified the authorization contained 
in the present section 11 in addition to a $75 million loan from the 
Federal Government. 
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Apparently to accommodate any possible objections to this type of 
Federal financing in a reclamation measure, this subcommittee, in 
its wisdom, saw fit to recommend a bill containing language eliminat- 
ing the loan feature, which language is identical to the section 11 
in S. 500. 

The present section 11 is in accord with the reclamation policy of 
the State of Colorado as expressed by that State’s policymaking body, 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

We of Denver feel that it is also in complete accord with the his- 
torical purpose of reclamation from a national standpoint in that it 
will enable unused water to be put to beneficial use where it is badly 
needed. 

Some objections have been voiced within the State of Colorado 
that the Colorado River storage project as originally planned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation looked too far to future insofar as use 
in Colorado is concerned, but Denver feels that with the immediate 
pressing necessity for serving more than one-third of Colorado’s 
population provided for in section 11 of S. 500, this objection is fully 


















met. 

Senator Minuikin. Are there any questions of the witness? If not, 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Mircnem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANpERsSoN. We have some other witnesses that possibly 
were promised an opportunity to be heard this afternoon. I will say 
that it would be useful to have a statement by Mr. Bennett who is the 
legislative counsel of the Bureau and get that in the record now if 
he may do so. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER BENNETT, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


















Mr. Bennerr. My name is Elmer Bennett. Iam legislative counsel 
for the Department of the Interior. 

The purpose of the statement, as I understood Senator Anderson’s 
request, is to deal specifically with those features of the December 20 
statement of Governor Johnson of Colorado which bear upon the legis 
lation before this committee. 

In the course of the discussion this afternoon, so far as the depart- 
ment is concerned, I wish to make it clear that there were many im- 
plications and discussions which involved differences of points of 
view on priorities of apportionments of water under the compact which 
in our judgment, are not material to this bill. 

Those are now involved in litigation between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, particularly if in its wisdom the Supreme Court should finally 
order the joining of the upper basin States in the litigation there. 
The only questions which bear upon this bill i n our judgment are 
those which Senator Johnson puts this way 


















Either the seven-State compact specifically denies to the upper basin the right 
to withhold water which it cannot use for agricultural and domestic purposes 
or it does not deny us such a right. Either it denies to the upper basin the right 
to withhold water to develop power or it does not deny us that right. 







At some length he organizes the material in his statement to indi- 
cate that in his own mind he still has some doubt as to whether that 
answer should be yes or no. On behalf of the Department I wish to 
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stute that the answer, so far as we are concerned, is that the upper 
States under the compact clearly have the right to store water for the 
purpose of regulating the flow in order to meet its obligations to thx 
lower basin. 

Secondly, I wish also to state very clearly that our interpretation 
of the compact, as I will explain in full, does mean that power may be 
generated in the upper basin States from water which may not be used 
for domestic and agricultural purposes. Firstly, the very purpose of 
the compact is to provide a basis for the regulation of the streamflow 
through storage of the waters of the stream, wherever that storage may 
be necessary or appropriate to accomplish the apportionments made 
by the compact. 

Article I11 (e) of the compact upon which Senator Johnson’s state 
ment is predic aa «d reads as follows: 

The States of the upper division shall not withhold water and the States of 
the lower division shall not require the delivery of water which cannot be rea 
sonably applied to domestic and agricultural use. 

To begin with, let me say that the provisions of the compact must 
be read in the light of the instrument as a whole. To quote the Hon 
orable Delph Carpenter, commissioner for the State of Colorado in 
the negotiating of this compact: 

First and foremost, it must be ever kept in mind that the intent of the compact 


is to be ascertained from a consideration of the entire instrument and that each 
clause must be considered in connection with other clauses. 


Now, that is a statement of ordinary legal principles as T think 
every lawyer in the room realizes, but I did want to emphasize that 
as having been applied specifically by one of the principal negotiators 


of the contract to the provisions of the compact. 

Let us turn next to article I of the compact. That article contains 
a statement of the purposes thereof. The statement of purpose in 
cludes the following: 

To secure the expeditious agricultural and industrial development of the 
Colorado River Basin, the storage of its waters, and the protection of life and 
property from floods. 

I repeat, “the storage of its waters.” 

The representative of the United States in the negotiation of the 
compact was Herbert Hoover, who later became President of the 
United States. In response to questions from Congressman Hayden, 
of Arizona, which were contemporaneous with consideration of the 
compact by the States which were made parties thereto, Mr. Hoover 
said the following, which will be found at page A-37 of House Docu 
ment 717 of the 80th Congress, otherwise known as the Hoover Dam 
documents. 

The future development of the Colorado River Basin is dependent wholly upon 
the creation of storage. The lower States have certainly reached the limit of 
development by the direct diversion of the flow of the river. 

Now, let us examine the reasons for Mr. Hoover’s statement at 
that time. 

Senator Kucue.. What was the date of that document, Mr. 
Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was January 30, 1923. 

Senator Anprrson. It is in the Congressional Record at that point. 
His letter was dated January 27, 1923; Mr. Hoover’s letter. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Prior to the ratification, [ might add, by any of 
the States. 

The reason for Mr. Hoover's statement appears rather clear when 
we look at the interpretative material which is available to us from 
that period. To begin with, let us look at the historical situation of the 
Colorado River when the negotiators sat down to negotiate the com 
pact. At that time the appropriators in California in particular had 
already developed enough uses of that river so that they did not have 
a safe yield in low-water years. That meant then that if further uses 
were to be developed in the lower basin there would have to be some 
large-scale storage provided. 

The upper-basin States were agen that movement to bring addi 
— al storage. That, of course, was of great concern to California. 

‘alifornia was vitally concerned with the development of additional 
cane such as Hoover Dam later provided. 

At that time the exact site of the dam and the resulting reservoil 
had not been determined. Now, why did the upper-basin States 
resist the desires of the lower-basin States for storage? The reason 
lies in certain basic principles of appropriative water law which were 
apparent to all those who were concerned with this problem at 
that time. 

California and Arizona, particularly California, were developing 
at a very rapid rate so far as the consumptive uses of water were 
concerned. The upper basin States for economic and climatic rea 
sons were developing much more slowly. As additional reservoir 
sites were developed in the lower basin, it was the fear of the upper 
basin that by date of priority those reservoirs would provide a basi 
upon which eventually the lower basin States might acquire the rights 
to all or nearly all of the river, subject only to what very small de 
velopment might have taken place in the upper basin prior to the 
time that these various stor age developments came into the picture. 
They had real fears underlying their opposition to that storage de 
velopment in the lower basin. In particular, there was litigation 
pending before the Supreme Court, the nature of which was known 
by the negotiators. That litigation led to the famous decision of 
the Supreme Court in Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U.S. 419), which 
was decided in 1922, the very year that the anal was negotiated. 
The Honorable Delph Carpenter, after considering the opinion of the 
Court which applied a strict rule of priority of date of appropriation 
as between conflicting claimants in Wyoming and Colorado, said 1 
a legal memor: andum which was attached to his official re port to the 
Colorado State Legislature, as follows: 

The upper State has but one alternative, that of using every means to retard 
development in the lower State until the uses within the upper State have 
reached their maximum. 

There you have the nub of the reason why the lower basin States 
were willing to sit at a table and negotiate with the upper basin 
States. 

Senator Anperson. Will you read that again, please / 

Mr. Bennett (reading) : 

The upper State has but one alternative 
that is, namely, to this decision of Wyoming v. Colorado— 


that of using every means to retard development in the lower State until the 
uses within the upper State have reached their maximum. 
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Now. the lower basin States wanted the assistance of the Federal 
Government in terms of building a dam such as Hoover Dam. At 
that time the actual site of such a dam had not been determined by the 
appropriate engineers. 

sut this matter of history to which I have referred, which must 

be looked at in interpreting the provisions of the compact, will be 
found substantiated by contemporary statements from Commissioner 
Kmerson, of Wyoming, the citation there would be page A-123 of 
the document I referred to previously ; Legal Adviser Sloan, of Ari- 
zona, in a published statement appearing at page A—65; the statement 
I referred to previously by Herbert Hoover, representing the United 
States, at page A-37; and a statement by the Honorable Delph Car- 
penter which appears on page A-80, 

Now, in the light of that history, it is our conclusion that article 
III (e), dealing with this so-called prohibition on the withholding 
of water bars only arbitrary and unreasonable withholding of water 
and in the light of article III (d) of the compact, the storage project 
which is pending before this committee for authorization is not an 
arbitrary withholding of water. 

Herbert Hoover said, referring to this very provision upon which 
Governor Johnson bases his conclusions : 

This paragraph applies only to an unreasonable or arbitrary withholding or 
demand. I do not anticipate either arbitrary action or unreasonableness on the 
part of any of the States concerned. The upper States can gain nothing by 
withholding water not needed, nor can the lower States gain by demanding water 
for which they have no use. The paragraph is of value as an expression of the 
prohibition of such action but I doubt if it is ever called into practical effect. 
(P. A-39, the Hoover Dam documents.) 


The very purpose of the project which is pending before this com- 


mittee for authorization is to equalize the flow of this river at Lee 
Ferry. In that way it is proposed that the upper obligation shall 
meet the obligation under article III (d) not to deplete the flow at 
Lee Ferry below 75 million acre-feet in any continuous 10-year period. 

The intention of the plan pending before this committee is not to 
store water which is not reasonably necessary to meet this obligation. 
This seems clearly to be anything but an “arbitrary withholding” in 
the words of Mr. Hoover. 

The obligation of the upper division not to withhold is certainly 
no broader than the right of the lower basin to require the delivery 
of that water. The meaning of the prohibition on the upper basin 
should be measured by anyone reading that section of the compact 
only in terms of what it means so far as the rights of the lower basin 
to require the release of that water is concerned. Unless the lower 
basin can reasonably use that water for agricultural or domestic 
purpose it cannot demand the water. That appears very clear. 

For example, it seems obvious that the lower basin could not de- 
mand the release of that water solely for the purpose of generating 
power at Hoover Dam. As Delph Carpenter said: 

It should be construed with paragraph (b) of article IV. 


In other words, according to Mr. Carpenter, the compact means 
that power claims by the lower basin cannot compel the upper basin 
to turn down any water which cannot reasonably be applied to do- 
mestic and agricultural uses in the lower basin. This permits the first 
use of the waters of the upper basin for the generation of power, 
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limited only by the agricultural and domestic demands in the lower 
basin. The apportionment of water to the - per division States is 
made, to use the language of the compact, i] 1 perpe tuity. It is sub 
mitted by the Department that that apportionment in article ILL (a) 
of the compact would be largely a nullity if the upper division States 
are denied the right to store water to equalize the commitment made 
under article III (d) of the compact. It would mean that the uppei 
division States could store only water which could be put to use 
directly for agricultural and domestic purposes in the upper division 
These will be very small reservoirs, relatively speaking. 

In drought periods then these upper reservoirs would have to be 
emptied to fulfill the 75-million acre-foot commitment to the lowe1 
division. It is submitted that this is not a reasonable interpretation 
of article III (e), which the Honorable Herbert Hoover stated was 
meant to prohibit only unreasonable storage of waters. It is incon 
ceivable that the apportionment to the upper division could ever 
be fully utilized under this Interpretation of article IIT (e) of the 
compact. 

The second basic question raised by the statement of Governor John 
son would prohibit the generation of electric power in the upper basin 
from waters which could not be used for domestic and agricultural 
purposes in that basin. In other words, the upper division States 
would be denied the right to use the water as it flows down the stream 
to the lower basin States for the purpose of generating electricity, 
however temporarily that water might be stored in order to accomplish 
that purpose. 

The upper division States have the right to impound water for 
generation of electricity subject to the provisions of the compact, in 
cluding the provision that agricultural and domestic purposes are 
specific cally made dominant purposes under the compact. 

Article IV (b) of the compact states as follows: 

Subject to the provisions of this compact, water of the Colorado River system 
may be impounded and used for the generation of the electric power, but such 
impounding and uses shall be subservient to the uses and consumption of such 
water for agriculture and domestic purposes and shall not interfere with o1 
prevent use for such dominant purposes. 

Now the language of IV (b) is not limited in any way whatsoever 

far as one division of the basin is concerned. It is a provision 
which applies equally to the upper division and the lower division. 
It establishes a paramountcy of water uses, a paramountcy which is 
given to domestic and agricultural purposes. That was established 
policy under reclamation law from the beginning of its origins and 
also was embodied in the State laws of, I believe, every State in the 
basin. 

There is nothing new or unusual in the words of this article [TV (b) 
of the compact. It was not intended in any way whatsoever, in our 
judgment, to impose some new and novel limitation on the use of the 
waters of diss Colorade River in the upper division. 

We do not and cannot interpret the language in that way. 

There is no limitation whatsoever in that language as to where 
power might be generated in the river. There is no mention. whatso- 
ever of either of the divisions of the basin. It is a provision which ap 
plies equally to the two divisions. 
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Article ITI (a) of the compact apportions exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use of 714 million acre-feet per annum to each basin. 

Senator Kucner. Is that your interpretation, there is no question 
in your mind that 7,500,000 acre-feet are allocated to the upper and 
lower basins annually. 

Mr. Bennetr. I would say this: The apportionment in article IIT 
(a) of the compact is an apportionment to both basins equally and 
on a parity, subject only to limitations and restrictions as reasonably 
interpreted from other provisions of the compact. 

Senator Kucnet. Do you intend to comment on the other provi- 
sions, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. I have been commenting on a number of them as I 
go along. 

Senator Kucne.. I mean in connection with this 714 million be- 
cause I think that is one question that is in dispute around here. 

Senator Anperson. I do not want to interrupt. But since you 
have had one interruption, do you intend to deal with IV (c)? You 
dealt with IV (b) and said it was not unusual, it was the usual law of 
the land. I differ from what Governor Johnson says as to the pur- 
pose of IV (c). I hope that sometime you will comment on that. 

Mr. Bennetr. My notes from which I am talking here do not 
include that. It was a new point which was raised this morning. 
I am prepared to comment now in a general way but I would rather 
hold that up until tomorrow. 

It is very clear from the contemporary materials that the compact 
does permit the generation of power anywhere on the stream. In 
that connection I call your attention to statements of the Honorable 
Delph Carpenter of Colorado which will be found on page A-102 
of the House document referred to previously. Also, you will find 
similar remarks by Mr. Sloan of Arizona, which will be found at page 
A-74 of the House document. 

In speaking of the compact as a whole, the representative for the 
United States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, said at page A-41 of 
that compilation: 

As a matter of fact the power possibilities of the river are in no way di- 
minished by the compact unless it is assumed that there is not to be an equitable 
division of the water. 

It is very clear he would not have made that statement if he had be- 
lieved that the provisions of this compact could reasonably be inter- 
preted to deny the right to generate power in the upper division of the 
river basin. 

Mr. Sloan, who was legal adviser to the Arizona Commissioner, said : 

There is no where in the compact any limitation upon the use of water any- 
where for power except that such use in the upper basin may not limit or re- 
strict the use of the water for agriculture and domestic uses in the lower basin. 

As I explained before, that limitation was not novel; it is a limita- 
tion which has been written into the reclamation law. 

Senator Warkrns. That is true in practically every State out in 
that area? 

Mr. Bennertr. Yes. 

Delpha Carpenter of Colorado expressed like views in his supple- 
mental report to the Colorado legislature which will be found at page 
A-100 of House Document 717 of the 80th C ongress, 
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In conclusion it is our judgment that the Colorado River compact 
contemplates storage and regulation of the flow of the river whenever 
and wherever reasonably necessary to realize the apportionments 
made in article IT of the compact. 

It is also our conclusion that there is no prohibition against the 
generation of electricity anywhere in the basin, subject to the para 
mountey assigned to domestic and agricultural uses and provided that 
there is no interference with apportionments made in article II] of 
the compact. 

Senator ANperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. You have 
made a very fine statement. Naturally I am a little bit prejudiced. 
[ think it is an extremely good statement. 

Senator Warkins. This was merely a restatement of what is gen 
erally accepted as the policy in practically all the Western States 
or practically any other place because of the fact that water used for 
development of power is nonconsumptive use. It does not interfere 
with water for agricultural or domestic purposes unless it is in some 
way restricted or impounded. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Bennett, is the opinion that you just gave to 
the committee the opinion of the Department of Interior on these 
points ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I have been delegated by the acting solicitor to speak 
for the department with reference to the two questions to which I 
have limited my attention. 

Senator Kucuen. Does the Attorney General of the United States 
agree with that opinion ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I would not be aware of that. I can say this, sir, 
that so far as we know neither one of these questions are in litigation 
at the present time. It should be remembered that the upper division 
States have not been joined in that litigation to date between Arizona 
and California, and in our judgment “they could not reasonably be 
considered as issues before the Supreme Court in the present posture 
of that litigation. 

Senator Kucuet. Do you have any comment to make on the two 
subdivisions of article ITI (d) as against (a) and do you have any 
opinion on whether III (b) which was the subject of (iovernor John- 
son’s discussion here takes precedence over any rights of the upper 
basin under III (a) ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would say this: we are of the opinion that the two 
must be read together. We do feel that, so far as the legislation 
before this committee is concerned, its very purpose is to make pos- 
sible the regulated flow of at least 75 million acre-feet of water to the 
lower basin States in any continuous 10-year period. 

I might call your attention, sir, to the fact that section 12 of the 
bill, which is pending before this committee, S. 500, in its first sentence, 
reads as follows: 

In the operation and maintenance of all facilities authorized by Federal law 
and under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in the basin of the Colorado River, the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
to comply with the applicable provisions of the Colorado River Compact, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, and 


the Treaty with the United Mexican States, in the storage and release of water 
from reservoirs in the Colorado River Basin. 


That we intend to do, sir. 
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Senator Kucuen. Now, Mr. Bennett, do you have any opinion as to 
whether or not the upper basin could withhold water for power pul 
poses and power generation if it were required for reasonable use in 
the lower basin for agriculture or domestic purposes / 

Mr. Bennerr. We believe very definitely, Senator Kuchel, as I be 
lieve my statement indicated, that such water would have to be re 
leased, if it were being held only for generation of power in the uppe: 
basin and there were reasonable requirements for agriculture or do 
mestic uses below. 

Senator Kucnuer. Would your opinion, be the same if you assumed 
that the water was surplus in the dam ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. The use of the word “surplus” is the difficult problem 
there. The word “surplus” has been used in a number of different 
ways in connection with different sections and articles of this compact. 
I am most reluctant to discuss the meaning of “surplus,” inasmuch 
as it is very much in issue before the Supreme Court, unless I know 
exactly what you mean by “surplus.’ 

Senator Kucuen. Let me try as best I can to indicate it. Let us 
assume that there is no question of water flowing through Lees Ferry 
which is necessary for rights of prior appropriation. Secondly, for the 
responsibility of the upper State to meet the commitments to the 
lower States, and to that extent under this question you would find 
X acre-feet of water in the Glen Canyon Dam above the need of 
the upper basin under the compact. That would be my general think 
ing about what I would mean by the word “surplus” there. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would say this, Senator, that waters which are 


available, and which are reasonably necessary, for storage in order 
to meet the commitment of the upper division to the lower division 
States would be subject to storage under most circumstances. 

Senator Kucnen. There again I assume subsection (e) of article 
III is relevant ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Subsection (d) of article IIT? 

Senator Kucnen (reading) : 


(e) The States of the upper division shall not withhold water, and the States 
of the lower division shall not require delivery of water, which cannot reasonably 
be applied to domestic and agricultural uses. 

Mr. Bennerr. To us it is clear that if that water is reasonably re- 
quired for agriculture and domestic purposes in the lower division 
it probably would be subject to call with one possible qualification, 
Senator. That is this: The lower-division States have storage ca- 
pacity with which you are very familiar. They have Lake Mead avail- 
able to them. Article VIII of this compact expressly provides that 
those perfected rights existing as of the date of the compact shall be 
applied to such storage as might be available in the lower basin after 
5 million acre-feet of such storage capacity became available. 

I think the question whether that water would have to be released 
to the lower-division States would depend entirely on whether the 
lower-division States could make a showing that the waters available 
in Lake Mead would not reasonably meet the domestic and agricultural] 
purposes for which water was needed. 

Senator Kucner. And assuming that showing could be made, oe ni 
you would unhesitatingly say that water would flow through I sees 
Ferry? 

Mr. Bennett. In my personal opinion, I think that is right, sir. 
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Senator Kuve Would your answer be the same if the flow in that 
year period had been 714 million acre-feet at the time the demand 
was made and could be reasonably shown as necessary for agriculture 
and domestic purposes ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. At that point I would want to reserve judgment. 
The bill requires that the releases be made in accordance with the 
Colorado River compact. 

At that point ? you might well have a conflict between the reasonable 
requirement of the upper basin for storage to meet the 10-year commit 
ment under article LET (d) and lower-basin uses of surplus, as referred 
to marticle IIT (4) and IIT (g) of the compact. 

Now at that point I would not want to give you an unqualified 
answer. The question of what is meant by “surplus” is obviously in 
litigation between Arizona and California, surely. 

There are a number of statements in the supporting materials with 
reference to the Colorado River Compact which indicate that this 
compact does not create any vested rights, itself, so far as uses of 
surplus waters are concerned, whatever that terms “surplus” might 
mean in the connotation that it has under the provisions of article I11 
(f) and article IIT (g) of the compact. 

Senator KucHen. Could you and the department give the committee 
an opinion in answer to those quest ions 4 

Mr. Bennerr. I think the opinion on those questions, sir, would 
probably have to come from the Department of Justice, in view of the 
litigation before the Supreme Court. 

Senator KucHet. Would you say that an answer to them was rele 
vant to a discussion of the bill before us, 8S. 500 4 

Mr. Bennetr. I would say not, Senator Kuchel. Our engineers 
advised me no later than an hour ago that the present uses of water 
in the lower basin are something over 6 million acre-feet. It would 
depend, I should think, a great deal on what further developments are 
impending in the lower basin before they reach a use of 714 million 
acre-feet of water. I do not believe it is material to this legislation. 

Senator Kucuet. I would think, and you are far more of an expert 
on this than I am, I would think, however, that it would be of extreme 
importance to the lower basin to have some indication from the de- 
partment as to what its judgment would be in those instances. 

You are dealing with an area that is increasing in population with 
terrific rapidity and I think that it is quite conceivable that that kind 
of contingency could arise. I would hope that we might have the 
benefit of the Department’s thinking on that. 

Mr. Benner. Mr. Larson testified yesterday that there were several 
ways of filling Glen Canyon Dam. One of them was to rely on the 
extremely high- flow years. I should think offhand that we, as reason- 
able men, would say that it would be a long time before California 
and Arizona uses reached 13 or 14 million acre-feet of water a year 
which might be available for storage in high-flow years. 

They certainly will never do it with reasonable assurance of a safe 
supply of water. 

Now, that being the case, we know that there are extremely high-flow 
years, we know that there are extremely low-flow years. Now, under 
those circumstances, if you will go back and review the testimony of 
Mr. Larson yesterday, I think you will realize that there is a great 
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degree of flexibility in the possible handling of the operating problems 
connected with filling Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

Senator Kucuen. I think there is a great deal of truth in what you 
say. Again, for the record, if the Department were able, I would like 
to have some comment made on the interpretation of that problem and 
how it would answer from a legal standpoint because it would have 
the responsibility of administering this program. 

Mr. Bennett. I think one answer to that, Senator, is that we are 
confident that this committee and the Congres will write provisions 
in this legislation which will adequately protect the interest of the 
lower-basin States. The form of such provisions will depend largel) 
on the type of reasonable protection which the lower division wants. 

If it istheir purpose to secure amendments which will assure an ade- 
quate, equitable administration of this project, we at the Department 
are prepared to cooperate with the committees of the Congress in put- 
ting such provisions into the legislation. 

Senator Kucnen. I think the chairman, for example, if he had sat 
in 1922 would have taken some objection to the exact language of sub 
division (d) of article II], to say the very least, and if there could be 
answers given on a problem such as this in anticipation of future devel 
opment I think we ought to have them. 

Senator Anperson. You know Browning’s comment on his poem. 
He wrote it. He knew what it meant and God knew what he meant but 
only God knows now. At the time they wrote the compact the people 
writing it thought they knew what it meant. 

Are there other questions ? 

Senator Barrerr. I just want to ask this one question, Mr. Bennett. 
The compact itself provides that electricity may be generated in the 
upper basin States so long as it does not unreasonably interfere with 
the use of the water by lower basin States for agriculture or other 
domestic purposes. 

It must naturally follow then from such a statement that the upper 
basin States would have the right to store the water for that purpose ; 
does it not? 

Mr. Bennerrt. Correct, sir. That is the burden of the statement I 
made this afternoon. That is our interpretation of article III (e) of 
the compact. 

Senator Barrerr. And storing it for that purpose does not make 
surplus water ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Not a bit, sir, under our interpretation. 

Senator Anperson. We will be in recess. Just a moment. We will 
start at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. The Honorable Val Peterson, 
Civil Defense Administrator, has a short statement to:make. Con- 
gressman Dempsey who has been here this afternoon for a long time 
will be given an opportunity. Then welcome to the Wyoming spokes- 
men, the Utah spokesmen and some other groups we have asked to 
appear. I think that Mr. MacDonald was here today and probably 
Mr. Fain. We will try to get to them tomorrow. 

I think this is probably as far as we should go this afternoon. We 
will recess until 10 o’clock here tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee “recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 2, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1955 


Unirep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTER ON INTERIOR AND LNSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DOG. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(New Mexico), presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (New Mexico) ; Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming) ; Eugene D. Millikin (Colorado) ; and Arthur 
V. Watkins (Utah). 

Also present: Senators Alan Bible (Nevada) ; Thomas H. Kuchel 
(California) ; Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming) ; Barry Goldwater (Ari- 
zona); and Gordon Allott (Colorado). 

Present also: Stewart French, staff director and counsel; Goodrich 
Lineweaver, staff member for reclamation; William K. Coburn, staff 
member for public lands; James Gamble, staff member for Indian 
affairs; Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; and N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Senator AnpEerson. The meeting will be in order. 

We are happy to welcome this morning Mr. Val Peterson, who will 
give us a statement on the Colorado Basin. We are happy that his 
duties are now to look after civilian defense. We realize the extreme 
importance of it right now. 

Senator Warkins. I do not know whether the Governor is in a posi- 
tion to say that he is speaking for the administration, or not, but I 
would like the record to show that I invited and urged him to come 
and give us the benefit of his views and if he is now in a position to 
speak for the administration, he can make that known. 

Senator Anprerson. We are very happy to have you here, and, 
Senator Watkins, we appreciate your great interest in this. You do 
not have to apologize for your interest which compels somebody to 
come here and appear. 

Senator Warkins. I wanted to make it clear that he was not vol- 
unteering. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to accept the invitation 
to appear here and, of course, it is my responsibility to represent the 
administration in civil defense. 
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If it is your pleasure, I shall read a brief statement here and then 
I shall be glad to attempt to answer questions, if you care to direct 
any toward me. 

I am here today in response to an invitation to appear before this 
committee to discuss civil-defense benefits which would result to the 
Nation from the development of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

While I have for many years been tremendously interested in re- 
sources development, particularly in my own region, the Missouri 
River Basin, it would ne — be appropriate in view of my present 

ssignment, nor possible because of lack of time to familiarize myself 
with the subject development, to attempt to discuss this matter on its 
merits, 

My interest today is in the features of the project that lend them- 
selves to the survival of the United States in time of war. I am, of 
course, familiar with the President’s desire that the development go 
forward in the national interest. 

In this nuclear age, if an attack is made on the United States, it will 
he necessary, first, to get our people away from our critical target 
areas, our great centers of population and industry, and if a city is 
hit by a hydrogen bomb, we will not be able to reenter for some time, 
and possibly never. 

Second, the time is here for us to think about construe ting or devel- 
oping locations where vital or sensitive industries and facilities will be 
more secure. 

I call your attention to the work that Russia is reported to have 
done in developing a second line of industry behind the Ural Moun- 
tains. 

Too, I have had the privilege of visiting many of the underground 
defense plants and military installations in Scandinavia. I refer to 
such installations as the great Bofors armament works, to the SKF 
plant, as well as to air hangars and destroyer bases created in the 
rock 

While I am not proposing that our industries as such be relocated, 
I do urge that in expanding and extending our industries we should 
look to areas where they would be more difficult to attack. 

The upper Colorado development by providing water and power 
would pave the way for taking care of those who by necessity may be 
forced to evacuate our west coast cities. 

Please recall that immediately ees: Pearl Harbor, thousands 
of persons left the coast for safer area If an atomic attack came, this 
number would be multiplied many tnae over. It would be fortunate 
if we had areas with water and power facilities far removed from our 
vulnerable and heavily populated urban centers to which these people 
could go. The area in the upper Colorado Basin would be ideally 
suited for such a development. 

Our expanding economy requires new sites for industry. If ura- 
nium is a coming source of power, it might be profitable for industry 
to locate near its source. If the oil-shale developments prove out, new 
industries should be located near the source of this fuel. The entire 
basin has great coal reserves as well as other minerals and raw mate- 
rials. Water and power will be sorely needed for such developments. 

The best and most comprehensive study of civil defense is that 
known as Project East River. It was made by the Associated Univer- 
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sities, Inc., for the Defense Department, FCDA, and the National 
Securities Resources Board, under the direction of Gen. Otto Nelson, 
now vice president of the New York Life Insurance Co. 

The report is in large part concerned with the need for reducing the 
vulnerability of prime target areas. 

The East River report made these significant points: 

(1) Of the 96 million urban residents in the United States, 33 mil 
lion live in the central cities of our 32 largest metropolitan areas, occu 
pying an area equivalent to a square only 55 miles to a side. 

That is, of course, the reason w hy we are so vulnerable to bombing. 

(2) In 1947 these same cities produced one-third of the Nation’s 
total industrial output (measured in terms of value added by manu 
facture). 

(3) There would seem to be no necessity to labor the point of the 
attractiveness of American centers of popul: ition and industry as tar 
vet areas When one realizes that one-quarter of the population of the 
United States is concentrated in the 1Z largest cities and their imme 
diate environs. 

(4) The potentially fatal vulnerability of concentrations of indus- 
try and people is increasing year by year. 

It is about time that we reverse this trend, for the balance of \ ictory 
between two military powers may well rest with the Nation whose 
civilian population can best minimize the effects of an atomic attack 
and get up off the ground, organized and ready. 

lt seems to me that a project such as the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project is a step in the right direction. 1 therefore endorse S. 500. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprErsON. Thank you, Governor. That is a fine state 
ment. 

\re there any quest ions / 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Governor 
Peterson whether he is acquainted with the area in the upper Colorado 
River Basin. I know you are from Nebraska. You were the Governor 
of Nebraska a number of years ago. 

Are you acquainted with the area of the mee Colorado ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes; [ am acquainted with it. I hesitated a little 
bit, Senator, because it has been my privilege to Ss over every Foot of 
ihe Missouri Basin studying reclamation, irrigation developments, 
flood control, power developments, and all that sort of thing. 

In this basin, of course, [ do not have that acquaintanceship, but | 
have been over it. 

Senator Warkins. You have flown over it and have been able to 
observe it from the air and have driven across it in automobiles or on 
the train ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Now, in planning to evacuate the citizens of this 
country from target areas ape us make that specific; let us take south 
ern California, for instance, to begin with, in the area around Los 
\ngeles. San Diego, and ons area, where would be one of the natural 
outlets for that population in the event it would be necessary to evacu 
ate? 
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Mr. Pererson. In southern California some of those peop le would 
have to be accepted over in the Arizona Valley, the Phoenix, and Tue 
sOn area, 

In northern California, certainly the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
aren. it would seem that those people would move over to the east over 
the mountains and into the Nevada, Idaho, and Utah area. 

There might be some movement in both directions. Some of the 
peop ye in southern California might find it advisable to go north in 
the same area we ar e speaking of here. 

Senator — fatale If you evacuated in large numbers it would be 
necessary to use a number of those States. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Warktins. So there would not be too much dislocation in 
the lives of the people of the area from which they would be taken. 

Mr. Pererson. The problem is more difficult for evacuation of the 
people on the west coast than it is in the ¢ ‘hicago area. In the ¢ ‘hicago 
aren we believe that we could absorb the millions in Chieago within 
about. 100 miles of Chicago in the villages and cities that would remain 
standing following an attack. 

In the California area because of the large concentration of popula- 
tion there and the fact that there aren’t many pense immediately to 
the east, the evacuation of those people would be difficult and they 
would have to go a longer distance and certainly they could not remain 
in the desert area. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, it 1s practically all desert east of 
California and even in the eastern part of California. 

Mr. Pererson. Eastern California. 

Senator Warkins. That is right, until you get to the mountain 
areas. 

Now, in respect to this problem of fallout from the effects of hydro- 
gen bomb, would the mountain area be an attractive place to take 
the people from California because of that situation ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. Well, provided that there were caverns or caves or 
cover that they could take in that area. I am not familiar enough 
with the area to know whether there are natural coverns or caves they 
could get into, but those could be provided in that type of terrain 
quite easily. 

Senator Warkins. As I remember the news stories that have been 
released, and I think possib ly Mr. Strauss’ statement, Mr. Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, that the fallout is dangerous in areas 
up to 300, 350 miles. 

Just to refresh your recollection, [ indicate it is probably about 700 
to 750 miles from southern California to the Utah areas and the same 
from San Francisco into the more populous areas of Utah, Idaho, 
and Colorado. 

And with your westerly winds bringing it over the fallout would 
probably all be dissipated in the desert area between the Coast and 
Mountain States: would it not? 

Mr. Prrerson. I think that is correct. I assume some strange 
things can happen with respect to fallout, but ordinarily that seems 
to be correct. 

Senator Watkins. This is in keeping with what has been released 
by the Atomic Energy Commission itself. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 
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Senator Warkins. Now, to stop in California, to the east of thos 
cities Within a 300-mile area, that would be downwind and that would 
be a very dangerous area to take people into. 

Mr. P ETERSON. We would Ur’) not to evacuate downwind. lt bay 
be that in some parts of the United States we would be forced 
evacuate downwind. ‘There may be overlaps because the fallout 
pattern for one city may occur ove} another city, 

1 think it is true, Senator Watkins, it appears that there are areas 
in Idaho and [ tah, aSsSuUIING Salt Lake City were not bombed 

Senator WaATKLNs. Wyoming and Colorado are still farthet away, 
which would give a still better Op portunity und New eg aus well. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. | was goimg to say there are areas apparently 

Utah and Wyoming and Idaho and possibly New Mexico. Assum 
ing that Salt Lake City itself were not bombed or assuming that 
certain airbases in New Mexico were not bombed, it would seem that 
there isan area in there that might escape fallout. 

It is conceivable that those areas would escape completely. 

Senator Warkins. Unless there is new information that come 
out, the fallout is going to be carried a longer distance, where it would 

he dangerous a longer distance away from the bombed area, it would 
appear that this area would be very desirable ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. The area I am talking about, » Intermountain 
states. 

Of course, in any bombing of that area, the fallout would be to thi 
east downwind, that is in the ordinary course of the winds that we 
have in that area. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. Now, with respect to the industry itself, you 
mentioned new industries and expansion of present industries. 

l am referring now directly to new defense madustries. What would 
be the policy of your Administration, the Civil Defense, with respect 
to recommendations for the establishing of these new defense 
industries 4 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, we believe that it is indefensible for this 
country to continue pyri mda imidustry in these great target cities 
as L alluded to in statements from P roject East River. 

We are too concentrated now and we must spread these things 
out if we hope for this country to survive following the kind of 
attack the Russians may be capable of making on the United States. 

I certainly would not sugvest that we pick Industry up and move 
it. I don’t think that is feasible. It would cause too great an economi 
dislocation; it would upset tax structures. But we are constantly 
expanding industry in the United States and it seems to me that 
those expansions certainly should be located in secure places of thi 
type and some of those installations should be underground. o1 

onstructed in the sides of mountains. 

In other words, this should be done. 

Now, the main responsibility in this field, however, Senator Wat 
kins, rests with the Office of Defense Mobilization and under the 
authority that the Office of Defense Mobilization has it is permitted 
to grant certain benefits to defense industries that will comply. with 
the standards established by the ODM in this regard. 
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In other words, it gives industry certain rapid tax amortization 
benefits. 

Of course, ODM. has exactly the same interest in this that Civil 
Defense has. 

Senator Warkins. What is their policy with reference to extend- 
ing these tax benefits in connection with the establishment of new 
industries ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Previously their policy has been that to qualify 
for these benefits an industry must be located LO miles outside of the 
perimeter of an assumed target area. 

Hlowever, that is now being modified and it is the plan of ODM to 
make an individual study in each case. The reason for that is that 
10 miles is no longer a suitable limit. 

In other words, with these tremendously big megaton bombs, a 
bomb might create an area of such destruction that 10 miles would 
not give you safety. 

It appears now, rather than picking any certain number of mile 
25, 30, or 40 miles, that it is better to treat each industry, each appli 
cant on a separate basis. 

I am certain that Dr. Flemming and his organization—and they are 
well capable of speaking for themselves would be very sympathetic 
with anything that would contruct new industry in noncongested 
areas and underground and in safe and secure locations, 

Senator Warkins. With your knowledge of the mountains—the 
answer to this probably would be obvious—but where you have those 
straight up and down mountains of solid rock in the Intermountain 
States, wouldn't that answer the needs better than probably any other 
place in the United States for going underground ¢ 

Mr. Perrrson. I think it would answer them ina very fine manner. 

Of course, if someone were to drop a hydrogen bomb directly on 
an installation out there, even though it were a couple of hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth and in rock, it probably would be 
destroyed, but the advantage you have there is 

Senator Warkins. May I call your attention to the fact that we 
have places in my State, and [ am sure in Colorado, I have seen a 
great part of that, and Wyoming, where the gorges are so deep they 
could vo in level from the ground straight in and they would be 
several thousand feet below the ground. 

Mr. Prererson. In case I am close to one of those devices I would 
like to be in such a place. I think one would have a good chance 
of surviving. 

| want to point out that if you are at the immediate point of the 
explosion of a thermonuclear device, or hydrogen bomb, being under 
a couple hundred feet of rock probably would not be sufficient pro 
tection, but under the circumstances you allude to, it would seem 
that it would be. 

Senator Warkrns. I know in my State, and in Colorado, there are 
numerous places where you could find two or three thousand feet depth 
of rock above you. 

Mr. Perrerson. I think there is another factor, too, and that is if 
you get in the mountains it is more difficult to find places of this 
type and it makes enemy bombing more diflicult. 

So there is that benefit in addition to those that come from the 
cover of the rock. 
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Senator Warkins. It is possible to put all these hydroplants uw 
derground and in the walls of the canyons. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Asa matter of fact, that is being done in Norway and Sweden now. 
| have visited those installations. In Norway and Sweden, for the 
last 2 or 3 years, industry has been going into the mountains and 
nto the rock, and I have seen complete powerplants under rock; 
telephone plants, one municipal water system completely under the 
rock; the great Bofors factory which 1 pointed out, which uses two 
principles of passive defense. It is scattered over 25 miles on the 
surface of the earth. and the sensitive parts are deep down in the 
uth. 

The SKF factory I mentioned is one of the great ball-bearing 
manufacturing plants in the world. They have the sensitive parts 
of it under the rock. 

The AFGA maritime manufacturing people are partly under the 
rock, as are many other manufacturers. 

Of course, there are two or more fighter-plane installations under 
the rock just outside of Stockholm; also, of course, places where 
destroyers are slipped under the rock. 

In other words, those two countries are going under the rock very 


rapidly. 
Interestingly enough, the Scandinavians have discovered you can 
create a cubic foot of space in rock for just a little more than it costs 


to create a cubic foot of space on top of the earth in a building of 

ie industrial type. Because it is cheaper to maintain space in the 
rock than it 1s on top of the earth for obvious reasons you get away 
from the elements—they can amortize the capital cost. p lus the main 
tenance cost over a 50- to 50 year period. They find it cheaper to 
be under the rock than to be on top. 

Now, I am not selling these underground caverns, but I do suggest 
that that is the Seandinavian experience, and there is quite an exten 

literature in this field in Seandinavian countries that might be 
of interest to the people from the Colorado Basin development. 

Senator W ATKINS, Do you happen to have any ot it available ¢ lt 
s not available to us at the moment. We might get it from the 
Icmbassies of these countries. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t know, but 1 will be glad to supply it. 

(The information = rred to not available. ) 

Senator Warkins. As I gather from your testimony, this idea that 
is being suggested at is not new. 

In fact, it is being extensively practiced not only by the Seand 
havian countries, but you mentioned Russia going behind the Ural 
with some of its industries. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, Hitler caused the Russians to take that 
action in World War LI. The Swiss are also doing this, although we 
don’t know as much about what the Swiss are doing. They are 
somewhat more secretive about their operations than the Seandi 
navians are, but this sort of thing is being done in several places 
the world. 

Senator Warkins. It would be of some advantage, of course, to 
have a place in the event it became necessary to do some of these, so 
called, sort of drastic things that have been mentioned here tod: ay. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 
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WATKINS. Another question that would seen obvious. 
answer would be obvious 
fay electri powel 


al 
. that is with respect to the need: 
id water and natural resources that could be used 


the industries, new industries particularly, that would be set up 
the e areas 


| tuke it fies mmnnsbal that it would be. of course, it should be ybvions, 


thy uwe w 1] need power ind we will need water to Operate and thi 
roject wiil furnish both of t] 
e used for those purposes. 
Mr. Py PERSON We ire FONE to need water desperately follown 
i nuclear attack Phe mavo? of Detroit is on our National C 
Defense Advisory Council. We are 
| tlhh CONE rec, rbou 


hose 


rather large quantities, that ear 


r or 
i\ 
concerned, he is concerned. and 
t how you would provide sufficient water for the 
ry ple of Detroit assumine that vou moved them out of Detroit ai 
en Detroit Was destroved Llow would Vou have enough water, 
the area that would have to absorb tho ce people, to tale care of tl 
eeds of the people. 


It presents a tremendous problem. 
Water 1s becoming one of the most, I 
e of the most precious commodities mn 


he most precious ¢ 


Was Cong to Say becoming 
\) erica: {FULeSS it is one of 
ommodities in America right how, 


We need every bit of it we can get. You nitist bear 


itor. that if we have a nuclear war, and the San Francisco area 
ttacked and the Los (Angeles area is attacked, which they are certal 
be in the event of war, it is questionable, if they are attacked su 
cessfully, when we co ild return to those areas, 
return to those areas. 


in mind, Sea 


or if we could ever 


In other words, the destruction that Wo ila he \W rought by a hvadre 


explosion there, plius the persistence ot the radionetivity. mich 


hy? 
{ 


e such as to deny entrance into that area for a long, long time. 

We don’t have enough Information presently about the persistenc: 
of radioactin ity to know how long that area would be denied to reentry 
on the part of humans. 

But. at any rate, assuming you were able to evacuate those people 
betore the bomb detonated, vou would have millions of people who 

ould have to be taken care of inde finitely and actually relocated for 

indefinite pel iod of time. 

Now, I do not like to talk about that because it is rather an un 
pleasant prospect, but it is one that America must face up to. 

Senator Warkins. As a matter of fact, the coast area is open to tw 
lines of attack, is it not / Probably the major attacks might come by 
air, but it is still open to attack from the submarines or surface vessels 
operating off the coast. Those cities are all so close to the area where 
the submarines would operate, that with 
veapons they could be attacked with 
lhvdrogen bombs. 


Mr. Peterson. I think that is true. 


guided missiles and other 
atomic bombs or even the 


I do believe it is true that our 
N iVV IS making rather rapid strides in protecting us with respect to 

ibmarine attacks; nevertheless, it 1s a possibility. That is right. 
Senator Watkins. I hope it never happens that we ever have those 
cities attacked, but I am talking about. the possibilities and the need 
for having at least a second line of defense, or an area where we can 
tuke people. 
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too «ray 


It has seemed to me for many Vears that development ought 
on in those intermountain States under the present situation that exts 
in the world without any reference to the desires probably of the 
people in those States themselves. It would be a 
southern California, all of California, and the entire 
have the intermountain area developed and have those resources 1 
such shape that they could be used immediately Upon at attack being 
threatened or after an attack has taken place and people have to be 
evacuated even ona semipermanent basis. 

Phat is one reason why [ think vour testimony is very, very in 
portant to us today. We all hope and pray that these attacks will 
never come and we will find a wav to keep peace on thi earth, Dut i 


y 
{ 
{ 


vreat benelit to 
P 


the fic Con Es. 50 


the event we do not, and that is the thing we have to look out for: 
that is the Insurance we must take, as much as we can get 

No place wil] actually be safe: that is true, but there will be a rela 
tive clegree ot safety aMnong those varlous areas, but we have to take 
the steps to bring tbout as much as we can whatevel protection we cal 
vet in this country. 

I cannot conceive of any better place than the mountaim areas. 1 


hac hh) absol 1¢ 


difficult to find them in the nighttime, unless they 
chart or map of that area, they would have a difficult time. 

I think it is pretty much out of the reach of the euided missiles at 
least fora time. some seven hundred miles from the coast. 

Mr. Prererson. Senator, some atomic scientists, said mn 1945 at the 
time of the construction of the first atomic weapon, that the only hope 
of survival over the long pull was dispersal. This is simply part of 
that dispersion project. 

If America is serious about survival inthe nuclear age, then Amerien 
Wiust disperse. We have no other choice. [f we are not serious, if we 
waht to just live In a make believe atmosphere, ussumMing that these 
things never are going to happen, and dismissing them that way, then, 
of course, we can continue to pyramid our industrial facilities and 
wait to see what the future brings. 

Senator Warkins. The west-coast States are also heavy producers 
of food products. What would the effect of bombardment there be 
on the food supply of that area, upon the production of food in that 
area ? 

Mr. Prererson. I am not familiar with that exact point. Tecan say 
this: That the way our cities and our industrial faeilities and our 
distribution facilities were constructed made sense in the age in which 
they were constructed. 

Of course, no one could foresee this nuclear age and nuclear weapons. 
Take, for instance, that bay area again, the great commercial ware 
houses, the food warehouses are right on the waterfront: they are right 
down in the bay. If there is a nuclear attack, those great food 
concentration points are gone. 

The sad thing about it is that in these great harbor areas of our 
in these great city areas, we have not only great concentrations of food 
supplies, but we have our great money centers: we have our great 
petroleum concentration points, railroads, oreat railroad terminals 
and banking facilities 

If an attack comes in the United States on 30 or 40 or 50 of. these 
places, it would destroy these great facilities, deny them to the Ameri 
can people, create tremendous confusion and chaos. 
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While I do not believe that it would be a knockout blow for the 
United States, nevertheless, it would cause a tremendous turmoil j 
this country. The reason I say it would not be a knockout blow is 
hecause if you attack the 70 leading metropolitan complexes in 
America, a metropolitan complex being the bay area of Richmond, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, vou have attacked 70 million 
Americans. You have attacked 92 cities, and 70 million Americans, 
but even if you are successful vou have destroyed just 3 percent of the 
real estate in the United States and there is a tremendous amount of 
the United States outside of those areas. 

| believe we can survive. As a matter of fact, we must survive 
because if we don’t, freedom has departed from the earth. 

Senator WarTktns. Senator Kuchel, do you have some questions / 

Senator Kucnen.. Yes. 

First of all, Governor, I think you will agree that the people who 
reside in the San Francisco Bay area, indeed, the people of California 
as a whole, are painfully aware of the need for an adequi ite program 
of civil defense. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir: and if I may add. Senator, California has 
been one of the leaders in the Nation in this field. 

Senator Kucnen. Yes, sir. 

Now, we deal here today with a piece of legislation that is quite 
involved. Iam sure you are aware that in 1922 the so-called 7-State 
compact was negotiated and subsequent ly ratified, by which the 7 States 
in the upper and lower Colorado River Basin attempted to arrive at an 
agreement with respect to the waters of the Colorado River. 

Specifically, we deal here today with S. 500, which provides for the 
congressional authorization of a number of named projects, a number 
of others which are unnamed. 

I think I can say to you that there are some reasonable people who 
have raised some questions as to whether or not the bill before us would 
breach the solemn compact which was previously entered into. This 
committee has as one of its responsibilities the determination of 
whether that question of breach is a valid one in part or in whole. 

Now, I am sure by your own concern as the head of civil defense in 
this country you do not come before this committee to urge that S. 500 
be adopted into law if it would result in the breach of a solemn agree- 
ment between the States. 

That would be correct, would it not ? 

Mr. Perzrson. Absolutely. It would be presumptuous on my part 
as well as foolish to make any such suggestion. 

Senator, if you are familiar with the statement that I submitted 
here in the beginning, I said that it would be inappropriate in view 
of my present assignment, and possibly because of lack of time to 
familiarize myself with the subject development, to attempt to dis- 
cuss this matter on its merits. 

In other words, I am not here as an advocate of this development 
excepting as it could relate to the security of our country, the defense 
of our country. 

In other words, I am not prepared to debate the merits of the mat- 
ter, the development of the individual dams, and that sort of thing. 
That takes great familiarity and the time and study that I have not 
been able to give it. 
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Senator Kucuen. TP think it would be fair, would it not, to say that 
it IS not your clesire to tell this Senate committee, of the American 
people, that congressional failure to adopt S. 500 would be a seriou 
blow to civil defense in the Nation / 

Mir. Pererson. | would pre fer tos: iV, Senator, that T constantly tell 
the American people that we must dispe se —— and should this 
bill on its merits make it advisable for the American people to cru 
out such a development, then | should be very lamer beenuse of the 
advantage which it would offer to the country in terms of security and 
in terms of civil defense. 

Senator Kt CHEL. On the other hand. if the bill Wits found to be 
invalid on its merits and under those circumstances if it did not be 
econe law, your position to the Amertean people would not be that 
C1N 1| def fe hse hh: ic ly en lealt any SCTIOUS blow ( 

Mir. I? ETERSON. | would not be in the 1 sition today, eerta 
suggesting that the project be undertaken for the purpose of 
defense only. 

Senator Kucnen. What IT mean is that IT think | Vy reason of your 
eovernmental respo msibilits It is highly important that we know ex 

actly what the position is whie h you ti ake. 

You frank ly have stated that you do not come here to argue t! 
bill on its merits and when vou use the phrase that you favor the 
passage of S. 500, 1s it not a facet that you favor the passage of any 
legislation which in the Opinion of Congress night develop other 
parts of the country ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I favor any resource development of this natur 

suming that it is sound. 

Senator Kucnen. And you make no comment on its soundness ? 

Mr. Perzerson. I make no comment on that. Assuming its sound 
ness, | favor it because it adds to the security of the United State 
er ch is my responsibility at the moment. 

mator Kucnen. So that, generally speaking, this statement stands 
fan: the proposition that your oflice believes that this COUNELY ought 
to be developed in a sound manner and to the extent that it is so devel 
oped it is in the interest of national defense and civil defense? Would 
that be your position ¢ 

Senator O'Manoney. Remember that you are talking about the 
upper Colorado River Basin, which is an area far greater than the 
State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Pererson. That is hard to contemplate, Senator. 

Senator OManonry. And it is an area full of resources, resource 
that the Nation needs for civil defense and for military defense, iS 
well, 

I have just been glancing over your statement. [T was sorry I was 
not here when you began, but T just did not want you to be intimidated 
by our very ab le friend from California. 

Peterson. I am certain that the distinguished Senator from 
California would not want to intimidate me. IT assure, you, Senator, 
that Nebraskans don’t intimidate easily. 

Senator Warktins. I was in hopes after what vou just said, Gover 
nor, that the distinguished Senator, our young friend from California, 
would joint with us in asking the Coneress to pass this bill, be ause 
Californians need it more than we do, or will need it. 

[ hope they never will, but there is always that possibility. 
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Mr. Pererson. | would hesitate, Senator, to speak for California. 

Senator KUuCHEL. So that, generally speaking, this statement stands 
for the proposition that your office believes that this country ought 
to be cage in 2 sound manner and to the extent that it is so 
developed it is in the interest of national defense and civil defense. 
Would that be your position ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. The answer to that question would be “Yes.” 

Senator Kucue.. In other words, I want to say this: There is 
not a Member of the United States Congress, in TY judgement, whether 


he is a Democrat or whether he is a Republican, who is lacking in 
patriotism and ina nonpartisan American us to adopt Civil 
defense legislation wherever possible. There is no question about 
that. 

We have made progress along those lines. We ought to continue 


to make progress along those lines. 

But here in this committee there may be some, maybe just one, who 
might feel that this legis: ition poses a se rious dange rtoa multiple 
State compact. I would not want anyone in this country to feel that 
i vote against any piece of reclamation legislation constituted oppos si- 
tiontoa : sound civil-defense program. 

Do you see why I make that statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. T would not want to see anyone placed in that posi- 
tion either. My assumption with respect to this development is that 
there rests on the shoulders of the proponents the responsibility for 
establishing the meritorious characteristics of this development. 

There also rests upon them the responsibility for seeing that no 
interstate compac ts are breached. 

I am assuming’ —_ are honorable people and they would want 
to do that as all of us would want to see that that was done. I am 
only suggesting aie if this country is going to survive in this nuclear 
age we simply must disperse industries. We must get industry under- 
cround. We must seatter it out. 

While it is true as L proponent ot resource development vener: lly, 

nd one who has spel nt many years in it intensely, in an important 

arena mM he United States, I favor such developments. (; ertainly ] 
make no blanket endorsement and I would make no endorsement 
without careful study on my part. 

Senator Kucuen, Indeed, that is your reputation. So when you 
Say that you do not discuss this matter on the merits, that means, does 
t not, that the merits of this bill have no concern with your general 
tatement which you just made that there should be a dispersal] of 
ndustry in America, et cetera / 

Mr. Peterson. No, sir. And with respect to the merits of this bill, 
I would feel that some of the distinguished men that I see around this 
table and whose names I see on this bill, would be well able to 
establish those merits. 

Senator O°’Manonry. Now, Governor, may I interrupt at this 
moment to ask, do you suppose you have the same definition in mind 
for the word “merits” that the Senator from California has? Do you 
not think that he is rather trying to trap you into a condemnation of 
this bill by using a word of broad significance in his mind, whereas 
what you are talking about includes merits like the development of 
the coal resources of this area. the development of the uranium that 
s likely to be found out there, and development of oil shale, millions 
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and millions of tons of which are in the States of Colorado, W voming, 
and Utah. which are part of this upper basin. while what the Senator 
from — wants to have vou tell the committee is that you do 
not believe. or vou have no idea as to whether or not this is economically 
sound, ices the President of the United States has recommended 
it and the Secretary of the Interior, who is the responsible head of 
Bureau of Reclamation and the bureau of Geological Survey has 
stated that it is sound. 

Would you W ish to be Interpreted before this committee as expres 
he any doubt about the conclusions that these experts have reached 
with respect to that particular phase of the merits of the bill 

Mr. Prererson. Senator, [stand on my statement im my opening 
paragraph in which | disqualified myself with respect to the merits 


of this matter, [stand on my statement as L have made it up to th 
Lime. 
Now, as the Senator knows, or as the chairman knows, as an ind 
vidual and as one who has spent 6 very energetic years of his life in 
resource development, | would undoubtedly have some opinions. But 


| don’t believe that those opinions, and Tam not usually timid about 
expressing ny © ypinions, are particularly material. 

That is my position, Senator O'Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Now, vet this definition of merits Refer 
ring to your opening paragraph you say : 

It would be neither appropriate in view of my present assignment, nor possible 
because of lack of time, to familiarize myself with the subject development t 


attempt to discuss this matter on its merits. My interest today is in the features 
the project that lend themselves to the survival of the United States in time 


of war. 

Now, it is evident, is it not, from that statement, that when yo 
were using the word “merits” there, you were referring to engineering 
ith | geological phases of the | il] and not to the brond SIUC AaAnCce OF 
the deve lopme nt of this area hike hy you entire ly favor. 

Mr. Pererson. Tam familiar with the fact that under the appro 
priate proc “lures set Up by the Co heress and the administrative brat 
of our Government, that all of these projects are justified economically 
und engineering data is assembled and all that sort of thine. 

| Was hot entering mto a discussion of that because those thing 
ure well est: ab! ished, | assume are well established by the 1 purtine 
of the Interior. 

Senator O’Maunoney. In other words, you were putting that 
because you were busy on other matters / 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. But you have assumed that the officials of the 
Government, whose duty is to carry on these particular aspects of 
are just as earnest in trying to carry on their work as you are 
carrying on civil defense / 

Mr. Pererson. Absolutely 

Senator Warxkins. If I got the right impression from your te 
mony this project does have tremendous merit as a defense project, 

place to disperse industry and to evacuate people. 

Mr. Pererson. Correct. 

Senator Warkins. So when you were talking about merits you. were 
using it in a limited sense as the chairman has already pointed out 
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to the controversial problem bet ween California and the upper basin 
States and the engineering and the other phases of } 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator W ATKINS. But from the standpoint of civil defense, it does 
have merit and a great deal of merit ? 

Mr. PETERSON. Correct, and | think the Statement so indicates, 
forcibly indicates, I think might be said. 

Senator Warkins. I think my friend from California, Senator 
Kuchel, would probably agree that it does have merits as a defense 
project. 

Mr. Pererson. I just did not want to be in the position of comine 
before this committee, with the limited amount of time I have had to 
familiarize myse lf W ith this project, and t| e fact that this assignment 
rests in other hands of the administration, and attempt to indicate 
{ nough f familiarity with the problem fo express a wood, sound opinion. 

Senator Warkrins. Assume this project were not already planned 
and had not been developed from the engineering point of a ~— 
you were given the job, as vou have been given the job, of finding 
ind locations where industry might be safely paaieils shan aes 
would be metals. raw resources of all kinds in rich abundance, where 
there was opportunity to develop hydroelectric power and a place that 
vould be comparatively safe compared to other sections of the United 
States, would it not be your duty to work out a program that would put 
to use areas such as I have just described / 

Mr. Pererson. T would like to see such areas utilized to the maxi- 
mum for reasons I indicated. 

Senator Warxkrns. Is it not part of your job to find such places? 

Mr. Pererson. It is part of my job in a broad sense and more par 
ticularly ina limited sense it 1s the responsibility of Dr. Flemming of 
(51)M. It isa joint responsibility. 

Senator Watkins. You have a joint responsibility and as T under- 
stand it, if that is not already in the written definition of your job, 
I am cone to do mv best to see that it is written in there, not only 
you, but Dr. Flemming, that they do find places in this country. 

You can find another place in the United States where we could 
have our Ural industry line, as Russia has found in her country. You 
know the country pretty well. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it would be very difficult. Senator Watkins 

Senator Warkrys. I think it is generally admitted it is one of the 
best areas for the purpose I just mentioned. 

Mr. Prererson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, if I may, on a 
purely personal basis, I find myself in a rather amusing situation as 
one who probably has spoken as often and as enthusiastically for de 
velopment of resources in America as anyone, to be limiting my com- 
ments here as much as I am this morning. 

But I think Iam pursuing the proper course. 

Senator Warkrns. We understand that you are limiting your tes 
timony to the defense program and to the requirements of the defense 
program and the possibilities of this project under that program. 

As you very fairly said, you do not want to discuss the engineering 
and the legal questions involved in the controversy that has arisen be- 
tween California and the individual States. 

But we want to get a clear-cut statement in the record as to what 
vour limitations were and how far they went and actually what would 
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be the effect of your testimony with respect to the civil-defense pro 
gram in this country, 

Mr. Prrerson: Yes, sit 

Mr. It CHLEL, ] would like to have th 1s record clear, too. | woulal 
Hirst hike tO say that Lamia junior Senator. | defer to everyone around 
the table. 

Senator OMatoney. Lam junior to you. | have just been elected. 

Senator Kucuen. I will acknowledge that you are my senior and I 
have great respect for the chairman. 

I would like to have the record show that when he used the word 
“trap, * there was a smile on the genial chairman’s face. 

Now, this is important to have your testimony crystal clea I clo 
not want to abuse what you have said, but I do not want the ad 
abused, either. 

You have said that you did not want to discuss S. 500 on the merit 
and I congratulate you for it because it is a technical problem. You 
have indicated that the requirements of the defense progr im bring vou 
here. You have indicated that the features or some features of the 
roject lend themselves to the survival of the United States in time of 
war. What are those features ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. It is essential in my Judgment, if this country ts 
to survive, that as much of its industrial resources as possible be 
placed in the most secure locations. 

In other words, that some of them be underground, and that a 
many of them as possible be dispersed over a wide area. 

Certainly the mountainous area that is involved in this develop 
ment would lend itself very nicely in both of those respects. 

In eddition to that, one aspect of dispersion is just to create more 
targets. The more targets there are, the more they are scattered over 
the countryside, the more difficult it is for the enemy. 

Senator Kucnen. And you do not confine your interest to this spe 
cific geographical area, but vour interest runs likewise over the whole 
breadth and length of this country. 

Mr. Prrerson. Absolutely. I am interested in this one because it 
is momentarily up for consideration for development. 

Senator Kucuen.. When you say you will not discuss the measure 
on its merits, you do not mean mere ‘ly the question of engineet Ing or 
legal ones that are involved, do you ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. If this project is sound engineeringwise, which in 
turn would make it sound economically, if this project has the possi 
bilities of paying out—of course, I] have that in mind 

Senator Kucuen. Let me put it this way, Governor: You make 
comment on the feasibility of this piece of legislation, do you 4 

Mr. Prererson. No: I do not. 

Senator Kucuet. You make no comment on the economics justifi 
ation of it ¢ , 

Mr. Prrerson. I do not. 

Senator Kucner. You make no comment on the legality involved ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I do not. 

Senator Kucier. Nor of the engineering problems that are r: vised ¢ / 

Mr. Prrerson. I do not. Those matters are all in the hands of 
people in the Government who are expert in those fields and who 
have that responsibility. That is not presently my responsibility. 


ho 
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1 am interested in the defense aspects, the civil-defense aspects of this 
legislation. 

Senator Kucnen. And what are those civil-defense aspects? 

Mr. Pererson. As a citizen I may have ideas as to the merits of all 
these things of which we are speaking and possibly on the basis of 
somewhat broader experience than most citizens are privileged to have. 

Senator Kucuen. And the civil-defense aspects in this legislation, 
(rovernor, are what? Merely the development or the proposed devel 
opment of another geographical area in the country 4 

Mr. Prererson. This deve lopme nt. if carried through, falls into a 
pattern that in my judgment is very necessary for the survival of the 
United States. 

Senator Kucien. Because of the recommended dispersal ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Because of dispersal. I would even go further 
than that, however, Senator Kuchel. 

[| would say that this country needs all the power that can be 
developed. 

This country needs, in my judgment, from a defense standpoint, 

ill of the irr Lo ible land that can be deve lope “cl. 

This country needs the maximum development of the resources of 
the United States, be they coal, be they oil, be they uranium, be they 
whatever is to be found any where in the United States. 

Senator Kucuenr. | completely agree with you. There is a right 
vay of doing it, | suppose, and a wrong way of doing it. 

You make no comment on whether S. 500 is the right w ay or the 
wrong way; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. [ say that S. 500, assuming that it meets all of the 
requirements of good commonsense, that it does no violation to basic 
law, then this development lends itself materially to the security of 
the United States. 

Senator Kucuen.. And if your assumption on any one of them were 
wrong, then your answer would be contrary, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Not necessarily. 

However, [| would not want to be a party to breaching fundamental 
law any time in the United States, but that is a matter that does not 
rest. within my purvie w today. 

Senator Kucuren. The only reason Lam so interested in this, and 
1 do not want to take the committee's time nor your time, 1 do not 
want anyone placed in a position where if he were inclined finally 
to Oppose a piece of legislation that he would be subjected Lo criticism, 
that the Office of Civil Defense said his vote could be translated into 
a vote against civil defense in this country. Lam sure you would not 
vant to leave that with this committee, Governor. 

Mr. Pererson. I would not want to do that. I do not believe any 
member of the committee, or the Senate, would want to do it. 

Senator Kucnen. And you do not do it in your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. No: I do not. 

Senator Barrerr. I am very much impressed with your statement, 
(;overnor P eterson. | woul | like to ask you one question. 

If this project would develop 1,600,000 kilowatts of power when 
the project was completed and if you took into consideration the fact 
that the United States Geological Survey estimates there are 600 
billion tons of coal in this area—with every county in the State of 
Wyoming underlaid with coal, we have a large proportion of that 
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600 billion tons in that State—and if we have the water available and 
consequently if we are able to firm up this electric power that would 
be produced on the project, would not this aren be an ideal spot for 
the dispersal of vital industries of this country ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. In my judgment, ves. That, of course, is what I 
indicated im Inv statement, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. There is one other thing | would like to ask you 
about, Governor Peterson. 

As I indicated to vou before the hearing, Fam very much surprised 
at the fact that we are lagging so far behind other countries in dispersal 
ot strategic mdustries, As I take it from your statement here thi 
mornwne, a vood Hats ol the Kuropean COUNTVIeS have made remark 
able progress 11 that respect, but that we have done very little im this 
country. Is that right ?¢ 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct. At least T would like to modify 
if just a little, Senator Barrett. 

The Seandinavian countries and Switzerland, have done and are 
doing a remarkable job. 

Senator Barrer. Russia has done a good job. 

Mir. Prrerson. Russia has done a job which To am not quite so 
familiar. 

senntor BARRETT, Nobody else 1) this COUNLTPY, either, | Hhitist LV. 

Mir. Pererson. It is true that real progress Is beige made in those 
areas, 

Senator Barrerr. Would you say that the difficulty in this country 
is because we do not have propel leoislat ion to encourage the disper ' 
of vital industres into the interior of our country 4 

Mr. Pererson. | do not know that that is the miajor factor I think 
that certainly Is one very Important one, Ves, SIP. 

L am inclined to think that a more IMiportant factor has been that 
Americans just find it difficult to believe that an enemy has the capa 
bilities of flying aircraft to the United States and dropping these 
tremendously destructive weapons on our cities. We find it difficult 
to accept that. 

Then we make the mistake, to, of blowing hot and cold. One day 
we think there is FoIne to be peace, and the next day we think there 


is golng to be w fl’, and we react according Ly. 

We find it difficult to hit a middle position and constantly work to 
maintain a degree of alertness and readiness. 

I think that is all an indication of very natural tendencies. Tam 
hot very critical of the people for that attitude, but it could lead to 
disaster in this country. 

Senator Barrerr. I think we will find out most of these facets whe 
we hold a post mortem. 

Mr. Pererson. I hope we don’t, but there is some possibility of that 
| hope we don't. 

Senator Barrerr. Is there any reason you know of why we should 
lag behind the rest of the world in making this change in our policy 4 

Mr. Prrerson. No. I would think there would be every reason 
why we should lead the world if we can just make the psychological 
adjustment necessary to recognize the danger we face. 

I think there is evidence that we are making progress, too. But 
not anywhere near rapidly enough. 
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Senator Barrerr. As I told you before the hearing this morning, 
I have made somewhat of a study of that because I thought we ought 
to have more liberal legislation along that line to encourage dispersal 
of industries. I am preparing the introduction of a bill before long, 
but my information is that we have made little or no headway in 
that regard. 

[am rather astounded to find that that is the case. 

Now, I did not quite agree with the statement you made earlier 
that you would not favor the dispersal of vital industries that were 
not well located. It seems to me that if they were at a point where 
they would be susceptible of bombing that perhaps the ODM ought 
to give consideration to encouraging relocation of those industries 
regardless of the fact that they have been historically located at those 

olnts. 

Mr. Pererson. That may be true, Senator: undoubtedly it is true 
with respect to certain very vital installations. 

Asa generality, lam sure you would agree with me it would be better 
to locate the pl: ints that result from e xp: insion in secure pl wes rather 
than disrupt the economy and the tax basis in the cities where these 
places are. 

Senator Barrerr. I would agree with that, and I would ask when it 
comes to the point when they have to rehabilitate their plants, to install 
new machinery, that it may be the best time to decide to relocate, but 
generally speaking, I agree. 

Mr. Pererson. | was trying to approach it from a rather conserva- 
tive viewpoint. 

Senator Barrerr. I think you have made a very fine statement. I] 
congratulate you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

Senator GoLpwarer. Iam interested in your comments on relocation, 
Do you realize that the Colorado River basin comprises one-twelfth 
of the whole United States in land area ? 

Mr. Perrrson. Yes. That would seem natural to me. 

Senator Gotpwater. If this area is to be used for dispersal purposes, 
if Wyoming is to develop her coal resources, if Utah and Colorado are 
to develop their mineral resources, including uranium and if Arizona 
and Nevada 

Senator O’Manoney. We have uranium, too. 

Senator Gotpwarer. We have, too, but we do not compare with Colo- 
rado and Utah in production. We in Arizona also have a large coal 
reserve. 

If this is to be utilized then we must develop this area. If we are 
going to use one-twelfth of the United States for dispersal, we have to 
develop the power and resources. Is that not true? 

Mr. Pererson. Absolutely. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Then you are discussing the merits of this legis- 
lation because certainly one of the merits would be the recognition of 
the fact that here is one-twelfth of the United States waiting for dis- 
persal, waiting and begging for industry to come into this remote area, 
and needing only power development. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, that might be true in a broader sense, but I 
think for reasons that you would respect, I have attempted to limit my 
appearance here to the defense considerations. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. I did not want the record to infer that the 
ecognit ion of the value of t his great area for dispersal purposes did hot 
have merit, 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly did not suggest that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. | know that you did not, but my friend fron 

‘alifornia might by his remarks have left some question about it. 

Senator Kucuen. I do not want the record cluttered, but, Senator 
(Mahoney, I am surprised at you. You warned the witness about 
elng trap yped When it Is the poor little fellow over here, but when youn 
friend from Arizona is kind of getting the record over on his side, ther 

no warning. 

I am surprised at you. 

Senator O'Manonry. The Senator from Arizona has not had the 
pleasure of listening to your examination of the witness. I had to 
vive him some leeway. 

Mr. PETERSON. I don't beheve the record, if I Hiway sav so, will indi 
cate any entrapment. 

Senator GoLtpwater. To wind this discussion up regarding the value 
of this area for dispersal, last Saturday I visited with the Continental 
Air Command Headquarters in Colorado Springs. While there, we 
discussed the target areas which are not restricted and are generally 
known by the people of the country and those general areas are the 
northeastern part of the United States and the northwestern part of 
the United States and souhern California. 

I asked this question of General Smith, who is vice commander, who 
was briefing me in the absence of General Chidlaw: Would it not help 
your defense capabilities if these targets were dispersed ¢ 

Ilis answer was a definite “Yes,” that the more targets Russia had 
to seek out, the easier it would be for us to intercept and the harder it 
would be for them to locate. 

Now, I might make one other statement 

Senator KucHe.. Are you suggesting by indirection that the De- 
partment of Defense is now in a position to urge the adoption of S. 
o00 4 

Senator Gotpwater. No, Senator. I say that I hope they can see 
their way to do that. In fact, I think if they were speaking with all 
candor and wisdom which I know they possess, that they would ap 
prove not only this project, but the central Arizona project when that 
comes before us. 

[ would like to point out in closing, because this is an interesting 
thing that the Senator from Wyoming has brought up, the fact that 
Russia has done just exactly what the Senator “from W yoming has 
suggested we do. They have gone into underdeveloped areas and 
developed those areas. 

Now, their great expanse along northern Siberia and the central part 
of Siberia, which have great rivers which flow almost the year around, 
have been developed. 

That is where dispersal has gone. 

While it is true it is shorter in range for our bombers, nevertheless, 
there are more and more targets developing. 

I suggest that in following what Senator Barrett of Wyoming has 
so wisely said, that we should consider the importance of the upper 
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basin and the lower basin development for the defense purposes of 
the United States. 

I think you have made a very admirable and splendid presentation 
on behalf of that. 

Senator Warkins. I have only 1 or 2 questions. 

(rovernor, as I recall—you probably can advise me if this is so—in 
World War II one of our large aircraft factories in the Northwest 
sought another site to build a supplemental plant in the Midwest, to 
vet it off the coast: is not that right ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I am not familiar with the details of the matter, 
Senator Watkins. The fact is they did establish a new site at Wichita, 
Kans. 

Senator Warkins. That was the Boeing factory in Seattle? 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes. 

Senator Warktns. You also know that in World War II that con- 
iderable numbers of people moved from the coast to the interior, from 
the west coast to the interior. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. That is at the time when the lone Japanese sub- 
larine came along and with a pop gun fired at some of the places 
ip and down the line, did not have any atomic bombs, did not have 
inv modern weapons at all. 

We can Imagine what would happen if a submarine showed up on 
the coast with real atomic bombs or with atomic weapons, hydrogen 

eapons of some kind or other. 

There is always a bare possibili ty ina situation of this kind. 

Mr. Pererson. I think there would be quite an exodus. 

Senator Kucuen. For the few of us who remain you would at least 

int to grant them a reasonable guarantee of water supply, would 
vou not? 

Mir. Pererson. Yes,sn 

Senator O’Manonry. Are there any other questions? 

There being no other questions, Governor Peterson, the committee 
expresses its deep appreciation for your contribution. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN GROUNDS 


Mr. Prererson. Thank you very much. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Chairman, I have received a very inter- 
esting communication from a very prominent cattle rancher of Ari- 
zona who spent much of his youth in and around what is now the 
Dinosaur National Monument. Sei rrounds is the author of this 
paper. I would like to have it inserted in the record. 

Senator O’Manonery. It may be included. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT (ON THE GROUND) 


In the past 2 vears we have heard and read many angles and slants on the 
Dinosaur National Monument versus the Echo Park Dam site. 

Many of the assertions and versions of the writers are erroneous or misin- 
terpretations of what others have said. 

It is impossible for anyone to realize how inaccessible this area really is 
until they have been on the ground. 

There is about 52 miles of river canyon within the monument and I have 
seen most of it many times due to occupational duties. My father was among 
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the old-time cattlemen who owned huge cattle empires. At times cattle in hi 
possession exceeded 20,000 head Hiis cattle grazed to the canyon bluffs throug! 
out most of the monument area. 

Many of the more beautiful canyon sights can be seen only after hard rides 
horseback 

There is a road trom U. S. 40 leading north over Blue Mountain and dow1 
Pool Creek to Pat's Hole From this point one can see the Steamboat Rock and 
the river junction of the Green and Yampa Rivers 

Chere is another road leading in from the Colorado State Highway 31S to the 


northern end of the monument The nearest towns on this side are Roel 
Springs, Wyo., and Maybell, Colo This north road leads into the entrance 

one of the Inost beautiful of all canyons, the Lodore This road was built by the 
Lodore Canyon Tourist Camps in 1936 and terminated at a boat landing \ 
boat line was maintained by the tourist camp Passengers were carried by 
boat 3 miles down betwen crimson walls of the Lodore to another established 


camp accessible only by boats. 

I mention the tourist camp and the boat line as there is indeed much sig 
nificance between the two items. 

In inany cases wars are declared and battles fought with few people knowing 
just why or where they actually started. 

It was at this point that the enlarging of the Dinosaur National Monument 
first began taking shape. 

The tourist camp, in an effort to get better advertising, began searching for 


possibilities to have the canyon country set aside in a national park hey 
worked with members of the Lions Clubs of Vernal, Utan, and Craig, Colo., to 
get the Park Service interested Vhey also engaged one of the foremost special 


i 
sts of canyon photography and photographed points of interest throughout the 


entire canyon stretches. 

Eventually, officials from the Park Service came to investigate. They decided 
much redtape could be sidestepped by enlarging the Dinosaur National Monument 
rather than to organize a whole new setup for a national park 


In 1938S the enlargement of the monument became a reality. The origina 
S0-acre plot set aside in 1915 by Woodrow Wilson was increased to 200,000 acre 
Now let us glance at the situation from the viewpoint of the Department of 


the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Jack at about the turn of the century the Department of the Interior was 
spending time and money in search of a dam site in these canyons. I have 
never seen records of this work on paper, but cun explain what anyone else 
can still see on the ground. 

On arriving at the entrance of the Lodore Canyon there is a very noticeable 
straight line on the east side of the entrance running from a high ridge down 
to the river level. This is an old road built by the Government to get their 
machinery into the canyon. The road is too steep for automobiles It lends to 
a little meadow right where the river enters the canyon walls At the lower 
edge of the meadow there is a long rock foundation, apparently a cook shack 
and numerous other foundations of smaller buildings. Only cellars are left in 
tact. The surface structures have long since been swept away by ice jams and 
floodwaters. 

On downstream along the canyon walls, accessible only by boat, are the loca 
tions, painted on the canyon walls in black paint, of test holes These hole 
were drilled from a barge into the river floor testing for the depth to bed rock 
The location markings are numbered from 1 to 10 and located down the canyon 
for several miles. At one location are the words “unfinished hole.” This work 
Was apparently no small operation for that day and age and probably required 
several years. 

This canyon area and the land up river within the intended lakebed was 
drawn from the Homestead Act and placed under the Bureau of Reclamation 
However, prior to this withdrawal, most of the land of any value had already 
heen homesteaded, as Brown’s Park was considered a fine winter country as 
compared to the high mountain country around it 

Most of the settlers located their land on the river bottoms or overflow land 
Improvements on this land were at the mercy of the unpredictable Green River 
in the summertime. The high water stage could usually be expected from about 
June 20 until July 1. In the wintertime the river took its toll of livestock along 
steep frozen banks and airholes in the ice. In the spring of the year local flood 
water caused quicksand, one of the greatest river hazards to livestock. These 
drawbacks are not in Brown’s Park alone but found more or less along all 
uncontrolled rivers. 
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It was only a matter of a few years until most of the homesteads were owned 
by a few large operators 

In the event that the Echo Park Dam is to be constructed, the Government will 
not have too much land and few owners to reckon with as compared with 
some sites. 

It seems that the Department of the Interior has drawn its heaviest fire 
from conservationists denouncing the Department for suggesting the construc- 
tion of a dam on Park Service land. If these people and the public knew and 
understood the truth about this matter, it would be no longer an issue. When 
the Park Service began outlining the intended monument boundaries they first 
had to obtain ground from the Department of the Interior which was still under 
the Reclamation Act for future dam sites. 

The Interior Department was very cooperative and gladly released the land 
to the Park Service, with a provision: All power and dam sites reserved to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, 

We have two proven businessmen, Secretary McKay and Under Secretary 
Pudor (who has recently returned to private business). Are writers going to 
continue heaping abuse on the shoulders of these two men for the location of 
this dam site’ 

We have a point that is being asked by thousands of people. Why should the 
Government enter into direct competition with private enterprise? No one 
believes more wholeheartedly in private enterprise than I do, but we have to 
establish a boundary between Government business and private enterprise 
when a conflict arises. If a private company builds this dam, hydroelectric 
power is about all they have to sell. They will probably operate to a higher 
peak of efficiency than the same Government staff, but they will not be able 
to foot the bill for at least 2 or possibly 3 generations as the dam will be out of 
proportion to their needs 

If the Government builds the dam, the tax dollars will be reimbursed to the 
extent of hydroelectric power (which will be sold to private distributors) plus 
the benefits that will be reaped by thousands of taxpayers who live on con- 
trolled river ranches and farms, plus thousands more taxpayers living on high- 
ways and roads with businesses and establishments that will prosper for 
generation to come by the influx of tourist traffic to visit a great dam in a 
beautiful monument. : 

Still another plus, irrigation water for many areas and water to allow expansion 
of cities. These items that are plus the generated power and numerous other 
phases of human life benefited by the dam are clear-cut evidence that the Echo 
Park and other dam sites of the upper basin plan are national improvements to 
benefit taxpayers throughout the land. 

These inland projects are also defense measures in case of war. 

Writers opposing the upper basin projects usually elaborate on the cost to 
the taxpayers of $909,539,500, or roughly $1 billion spent and gone. At any 
rate, this money is to be spent in our own country for our own labor and material 
and will be distributed over a period of about 30 years to complete the upper basin 
project. 

If the estimates are correct on our growing population, that by 1975 our 
census will exceed 200 million people within the United States, we had better 
not allow the upper river project plan to slide into many more pigeonholes. After 
the completion of the entire project, the upper basin States will not be able to 
attain maximum stages of development for 50 to 75 years; so time is wasting if we 
intend to stand on our own feet with the ever-enlarging figures of our future 
needs 

We have the Colorado River compact drawn up in 1922 allotting each State 
its share of the river water. None of the States, according to the compact, 
shall gain a right by usage of another State’s water, thus allowing the States 
to bide their time for developing water use. 

The river line between the upper and lower basins is at Lees Ferry. 

In the compact the average flow of the Colorado River at Lees Ferry was 
decided to be 15 million acre-feet of water per year. 

The upper basin is to deliver below Lees Ferry 714 million acre-feet of water 
per year. 

The fluctuation of the river is enormous. During drought years, it is calculated 
at less than 5 million acre-feet flow per year. Deep-snow years in the upper 
basin States will cause a year’s flow to reach 25 million acre-feet of water 
past Lees Ferry. 
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These figures are proof that the lower basin would have a much vreatetr 
dependable amount of water if the upper basin project plan was carried out 
The present figures show about 60 percent of the Colorado River iter flowin 


nto the Gulf of California unused 


To sum up the “law of the river” (Colorado River compact), things look ‘ 
enough on the surface Nothing of serious consequence has turned up SUugvesS 
defeat or loss of rights to the upper basin States within the life of the iw of 
the river,” a span of 3835 years. But now let us remember the fact that 8 da 
are complete din the lower basin and deve lopment is at hand 

If the lower basin has time to develop to their capacity of allotted ite 
then proceed beyond that quota—which would be the natural thing to do if 
there was a surplus of water—then with their possession and prior u ‘ 
the excess water, anv law contra V to this actio vould be of ittie value ( 


upper basin States 


To say that any State would overstep its share is only a suggestion Wi 


Wily in need of a suggestion of some type to fill in a gap The gap tl 
. have received a number of letters from various committees, and citatio 
telling Ine to write my Senators and Representatives to block the upper river 
isin project. They generally support two main reason one, “Our taxes 
‘ ised”: and, two, “Californian may not get her htful share of Colorado 
iver ater 

These letters and pamphlets under different headings probably point to one 
central organization and merely a shrewd scheme to vet people to act when they 
ee sO many groups all thinkil ike Anyone contemplating action afte! 

eiving literature of this natn should do me studving for himself 
The mentioned literature does not necessarily indicate that the State of Cali 
fornia is backing up this maneuver, but the said maneuver may create a da 
ving effect on legislation in favor of the upper basin project 

Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming recently wrote a very accurate article on the 


Echo Park project 

\ great amount of accurate information is released on the back of an excel 
ent map of the Dinosaur National Monument. This map has been obtained 
at a very reasonable price at the United States Departinent of the Interior 
Geological Survey, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo 

There is very little firsthand information on all the Yampa and Green River 
Canyon. To see the sights from the top of the canyon walls one must vo through 


many hardships and spend much time and mone To see the canyons from 
the rivers, one goes through the hardships of making portages around danger 
ous rapids and being wet continuously. Some say that the Yampa River is 


easy to run in a boat. That I do not know. IT will say that “easy” is not the 
case on Green River. The fall of the river, the volume of water, and the size 
nd number of 1 Ilders nre too great for a boat on its ow! \t one point in the 
Lodore Canyon, at low-water stage, almost the entire river current goes under 
the west wal! 


worlrif 


The Lodore Canyon received its name from Robert Southey’s Cataract of 
Lodore, and very befitting it is 

Until the Echo Park Dam quiets the rushing, roaring, white waters of the 
canyons of Yampa de Lodore, it will mean nothing to tourists and sight-seeking 
iovriders who have little time to spend in one place. 

Senator ANpeRsSON. Mr. Barlow. 

Senator BARrRerr. Might I say that the next witness here is Mr. 
Norman Barlow, from our State of Wyoming. Tle is the vice presi 
dent of our State senate and a member of the senate for the past 6 
years. Then he was in the house for a number of vears before that. 

He is one of our compact commissioners in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. He is presently acting as a commissioner for Wyoming. 

In addition to that, he is one of the leading citizens of our State 
and the president of the Green River Bastin Development Com 
mission. 

In order to save time L understand that he would be glad to file his 
statement for the record and submit to que tions. 

Senator ANperson. It is a good short statement. Why do you not 
ro ahead and read it, Mr. Barlow? It will not take too much time. 
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STATEMENT OF NORMAN W. BARLOW, ACTING COMMISSIONER FOR 
WYOMING, UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION 


Mr. Bartow. Wyoming is In comp ete accord with the policy of the 
Department of the Interior for the planned development of the water 
resources in the ppel Colorado River Basin. 

Under the provisions of the upper Colorado River Basin compact 
of 148, Wyoming was allocated 14 percent of the share eligible to 
the upper division of the Colorado River under the terms of the Ivy 
compact, W hich, reflected in acre-feet. totals of 1,043,000 yearly over 

10-year continuing period, 

The present consumiptive use of water or streamflow depletion hy 
Wyoming water users in the Colorado River Basin in Wyoming pres 
ently is 258400 acre-feet per year. This annual use includes all irri 
vation uses, reservoir losses, and municipal and industrial uses. This 
leaves 795,000 acre-feet per year for new uses. 

If Wyoming is to be able to develop its a irrigable lands, 
holdover storage such as is contemplated in Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park Reservoirs will be ee The participating projects in 
cluded in S. 500 located 1 1 Wyoming are the LL Vinianh, LabBarege, and 
Seedskadee projects. The Lyman will furnish supplemental water 
to 40,600 acres. The L a Barge project will irrigate 7,670 acres of new 
land and will provide supplemental water to 300 acres. The Seed- 
skadee project will irrigate 60,720 acres of new land. ‘The Eden 
project, which is now under on pei thanks to our Senator 
()’ Mahoney, would also he included t a participating project from 
the standpoint of ut lization of aac revenues to aid Inrigation Cost 


repayment. Wyoming's total water use per year, if these projects 
were complete, would be a proxim ite ly 372.000 acre-feet or on ly about 
34 percent of the y vater alloc ated to Wyon ling under the 1922 ¢ ‘olor: ado 
River compact and the 1948 upper Colorado River Basin colpact. 

W voming also hia another fine project: hae ly. the Sub ette project, 
that will provide water for 72,000 acres of undeveloped lands and 
supplemental water for 12,000 acres presently irrigated with an inade- 


quate Water supply. Phe lands included in this project are situated 
in the upper Green River Basin, Sublette County, Wyo., along the 
Green and New Fork Rivers and their tributaries. 

The Sublette project includes 4+ reservoirs, a 2.200-kilowatt power 
plant, 2 main distributing canals, a lateral system, and a drainage 
system. The potential reservoirs are: Kendall, Freemont Lake, Burnt 
Lake, and Boulder Lake, with capacity of 162,000, 64,000, 30,000, and 
165,000 acre-feet. respectively. The Bonneville Canal would distribute 
water to lands Iving along the east side to Pine Creek and Big Sandy, 
and the West Side Canal would serve lands along the west side of 
the upper Green River Basin between Kendall Reservoir and South 
Piney Creek. Storage regulation for lands on the west side of the 
basin would be provided in the potential Freemont Lake, Burnt Lake, 
and Boulder Lake Reservoirs. 

The 33d State Legislature of the State of Wyoming passed senate 
joint memorial No. 2 memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legis: ation author izing the Color ado River stor: ige project 
and participating projects. Tam presenting this official act under the 
ereat seal of the State of Wyoming for the record. We,in W yoming, 


_ 
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ive doimmg evel vthing We Can united]y to vel this much-needed develop 
ment. and we urge early enactment of S. 500. 


\ | 


ie document referred to follows ) 





STATE OF WYOMING, OFFICE OF TILE SECRETAI or S 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Ntate of Wouyonting, ss 

Il EVERETT T. COPENHAVER, secretary of the State of Wyoming, do herel 

rtify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of Enrolled Joint Me 

orial No. 4. Senate, being Original Senate Joint Memorial No. 2. as passe 
by the Thirty-third Legislature of the State of Wyoming, and approved 1 
Governor on February 10, 1955, at S: 15 o'¢loek a.m 

In testimony whereof, | have hereunto set mv hand and affixed the Great Se 
of the State of Wyoming 

Done at Chevenne, the Capital, this twenty-fourth day of February A. 1). 19 


SEAL | REVERE’ . COPEN HAVER 


[Original senate joint memorial Ne 


ENROLLED JOINT MEMORIAL No. 4, SENATE, 3833p STATE LEGISLATURE O1 
STATE OF WYOMING 


A JOINT MEMORIAL Memorializing the Congress of the United States of Amer 
reference to proceeding with the development of the Colorado River in the upper 
States by authorizing the Colorado River storage project and participating projec 


Whereas the development of the Colorado River in the upper basin States, cor 
isting of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, is of foremost 
mportance to the future development and ceneral welfare of said States and 
the Western United States, and 

Whereas the allocation of the waters of the Colorado River apportioned to the 
pper basin by the Colorado River compact has been amicably settled by at 
between the above States, and 

Whereas the Upper Colorado River Compact Commission, comprising one mer 


ber each from the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyom sunnah thy 
Federal Government is a functioning body and has already completed a dyi 
plan for the development of the project nnd 

Whereas a report of the participating projects has been compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, approved, with modifications, by the Secre 
the Interior, and submitted by him to the Congress of the United States, and 


Whereas this desirable development cannot be commenced without the au 
ation of the Congress of the United States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Rid Legislature of the State of Wuoming 
louse of Re presentatives of such legislature concurring, That the Congress of 
the United States of America, be and it is hereby memorialized to promptly, d 
ently and fairly consider and act upon at this session, legislation to authorize 
ie Colorado River storage project and participating projects, and be it furthe 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to the Presider 

ul Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives of said Congress, United States Senator Frank A. Barrett, United 
States Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, and Representative in Congress E. Keit 
Thomson, to the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Reclamation, t1 
Upper Colorado River Compact Commission, and to the governors and legi 
tures of the following States: Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah 


R. L. GREENE, 
President of the Nenate 
T. C. DANIELS 
S pe akheor of the Tlous 
Approved February 10, 1955, 8:15 a. m 
Minwarp L. SIMPSON, 


CFOVCTHO 
Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Barlow. That is a model of a 


compact and brief statement in presenting the position of your State 
Now, with reference to the Sublette project, in case the Sublette 
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project were built at a subsequent date, would that exceed the amount 
of water allotted to Wyoming? You still would be greatly deficient 
in the use of water? 
ar. Bartow. If that Sublette project were built, it would increase 
‘percent as shown in my statement of some 12 percent, still leaving 
ibout 52 percent eligible for Wyoming and not meluded in any leg 


—Hatlon. 

Senator Anprerson. Therefore we are not trving to use all the water 

the river in any of these projects: are we / 

\Ir. Bartow. No. W voming dloes hot propose to ana there is ho 
egislation at the present time. 

Phat is only going to consume a small part of the water eligible for 
ise under the « Omipact as Col structed, 

Senator Barrerr. | might ask Mr. Barlow this question at tl 
Pome: 

\s I understand from your statement, we are presently using 
58.000 acre-feet of water. If all of the projects that are authorized 

this legislation were constructed, we would use 372.000 acre-feet 
which makes a total of 630,000 acre-feet. 

Then, as | understand from Mr. Budge, who is sitting beside 
ere, the Sublette project would take 138,000 acre-feet of water whic! 
would make a grand total of 768,000 acre-feet, which would be only 
about two-thirds of the 1,043,000 acre-feet of water allocated unde) 
the upper Colorado River project; is that right ? 

Mr. Bartow. Senator, that is not exactly correct in that the reflected 
umount of use in Wyoming, with the proposed legislation, will only 
he 528.500 acre-feet of water. 

Under the compacts we are entitled to 1,043,000, 

Senator Barrerr. You say here on page 2, if these projects were 
completed it would be approximately 572,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Bartow. That is using present water rights not included in the 
compact, 

Senator Barrerr. And in addition to that the water that is author 
zed in this bill? 

Mr. Bartow. That is correct. 

Senator Barretrr. So the total, then, would be something around 
H00.000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Bartow. About 600,000 acre-feet with the Sublette project. 

As the Senator knows, and the chairman knows, the Sublette project 
s a very eligible project and it was agreed by the Upper Colorado 
River Commission that there would be no priority in eligible projects. 

Therefore, it is included in the statement from Wyoming along 
with the statement that was given yesterday by Governor Johnson, 
ot Colorado. 

Senator Barrerr. Your computations are on the basis that the 
ipper States will receive 714 million acre-feet. a year ? 

Mr. Bartow. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. If we were to receive but 614 million acre-feet 
per year we would still be well below the allocation to Wyoming; is 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Bartow. As I understand the present legislation and the 
amendments, if they are accepted by the committee and by the Senate. 
they would only be consuming approximately 4 million acre-feet of 
water of the 714 million now eligible for the upper basin. 
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Senator Barrerr. The point I was asking, Mr. Barlow, if the total 
amount that is available for the upper basin is 6144 million, it would be 
T68, OOO feet of water after the cle due tions for present use are made, so 
that in any eve nt we would not begin to consume the water that would 
be allocated to the State of Wyoming in that event. 

Mr. Bartow. I might say, Senator, that using the low period of 
19351 to 1940, W voming still would have 364.700 acre-feet of wate 
slisthie for use not proposed in any legislation at this time. 

Senator Barrerr. It would take a long period of time before they 
could use that because of the project to be constructed. 

Mr. Bartow. That is right. 

Senator Barrerr. What interest, if any, does our State have im the 
Green Canyon project as far as irrigation is concerned 

Mr. Bartow. Of course, as vou know, Green Canyon is probably 
the most important irrigation reservoir we have as far as agriculture 
is concerned, because we are going to be able to irrigate arid areas in 
the upper reaches of the stream for agricultural purposes that we 
could not do if we didn’t have Green Canyon constructed. 

It is probably the most important agricultural reservoir we have. 

Senator Barrerr. Assuming we have Green Canyon constructed, 
then we can use the water for consumptive uses in our State. 

Mr. Bartow. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. You are following Mr. Curry Jenkins, forme 
member of our State senate / 

Mr. Bartow. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Was he one of the assistant commissioners in the 
Santa Fe hearings / 

Mr. Bartow. He was one of the assistant commissioners, 

Senator Barrerr. Frank Emerson, who was then State engineer, 
was commissioner 4 

Mr. Bartow. He was commissioner for Wyoming. 

Senator Barrerr. Later he was governor ¢ 

Mr. Bartow. That is right. 

Senator Barrerr. Your father-in-law attended the hearings in 
Santa Fe/ 

Mr. Bartow. That is true. 

Senator Barrerr. Have you talked to him about the negotiations 
that took place at that time 4 

Mr. Bartow. That is part of his religion. He has lived it for 50 
years. 

Senator Barrerr. You heard the discussion yesterday with Gover 
nor Johnson with reference to the arg benefits that Wyoming and 
the upper States would get under the 1922 compact. I should like 
to ask you this: 

Assuming that Wyoming was entitled under the laws of our Stat: 
and by comity from all the other States in the basin to the right to 
use 258,000 acre-feet of water at the time the compact Was negotiated, 
and that we are still entitled to use that water because the wate) 
rights were established long before the compact, does it seem reason 
able to you that Frank Emerson as our State engineer and you 
father-in-law as an experienced man in the water law and irrigation. 
would be so naive as to go down to the city of Santa Fe and participate 
in the negotiations and bring back to Wyoming a compact that guaran 
teed to them only the water that they had long before the compact / 
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Mr. Bartow. Senator, | think the terms of the compact are unde 
stood by everyone. Plies were surely understood by the commas 

oners for Wyoming and it was agreed in the original premise that 
existing rights would not be disturbed by this compact. 

I am quite certain that is now the philosophy that is used by the 
department and those that are processing this compact at the prese: 
tiime. 

Senator Barrerr. There is no question about that. What [I asked 
vou was: Would they be so foolish as to come back from Santa Fe 
vith that advantage and that advantage alone which they already 

ad / , 

Mr. Bartow. Well, of course, they would not. They couldn't have 
rotten back to W yoning. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very mach. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Watkins / 

Senator Warkins. [ have no questions. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator O'Mahone y's 

Senator O'Manoney. Mr. Barlow, when Governor Jolnuson testified 
vesterday, he referred to the Sublette project in two units, the Elkhorn 

d the Kendall. 

Would vou, for the record, dese) ibe those as separate units because 

iat does hol appear as yet n the record ¢ 

Mr. Larson testified with respect to Sublette as including both and 
your testimony dloes, too. 

Mr. BARLOW. Senator, for the benefit ot the record, the Elkhorn 
project is one of the projects included in the Sublette project. 

Likewise Kendall project is also one of the projects in the Sublette 
project. They are two separate projects within the Sublette project. 

So that when we are talking about Elkhorn and talking about 
Kendall, we are talking about a good part of the Sublette project. 
Phey are included and they are documented as such by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Senator O’Manoney. You speak of four potential reservoirs. How 
many of them are in Elkhorn and how many of them are in Kendall 

Mr. Bartow. Of the four reservoirs, the Kendall Reservoir would 
be listed as such, and would take care of the west side canal that is 
proposed to firm up all the small streams on the west side in the upper 
end of the basin. 

The three reservoirs, Freemont Lake, Burnt Lake, and Boulder 
lake, would take care of the east side canal div islon and distribution 
for the Elkhorn project. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. I thought that ought 
to be in the record. 

Senator Anprerson. Are there any other questions of the wit- 


/ 


Hess 


If there are no other questions, we thank you very much, Mr. 
Barlow. 

The next statement will be Mr. Clyde. 

Will you state your name for the record, and the position that 
vou hold # 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. CLYDE, CIVIL ENGINEER, AND COM 
MISSIONER OF INTERSTATE STREAMS FOR UTAH 


Mr. Ciypr. My name ts George 1), Clyde. Tam civil engine 
cohbnissioner of tmterstate streams for 1 tah, and Ippew 
repress ntative of the State of Utah to present a Orde f statenne 
t ve tothe I ppel Colorado River storage projer Ee 

Senator Warkins. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
tell what experlence he has had in the field of 
work over the years for the Department of Ae 

senatol ANDERSON, I will be appr to tin 
how long his experience is. It is 20 minut 
it all we would be here until lv o'clock. 

You May SubiMmarize i, 

Mr. Crypr. Thank vou. 

I have spent more than 30 veal | » field 

and during that experience I have covere 
fam tamiltar with the ition proplel 
States, but in the enti United States. ; 

Iam familar with the water-supply situation 
streams, the water characteristics on those stream 

For 8 vears I was in charge of the irrigation researc! 
Department of Agriculture inthe 17 Western States and 
director of the Utah Water and Power Board representing 
of Utah on its water matters 

Senator ANbeRSON, That is a fine experience 


. ty 1 4 4 
are familiar. IT know that vou can take a 


1! 


\W Witt Tekan 


( 
| 
| 


iv to tell us some of 


things you have encountered in that work. We are Cry iappy 
have you here, 

Mr. Ciypre. The Colorado River storage project Vhiad part 
projec ts as set forth in S. 500, have been deve loped 1 full econforn 
ity with the Colorado River compact and the upper Colorado River 
compact and its construction Is nec sary to m ike poss ble the initial 
beneficial ‘consumptive uses of that portion of the waters allocated to 
the upper basin States by the Colorado River « Olpact, 

The Colorado River fluctuates widely from year to year and season 
to season. Its full utilization is dependent upon control and regula 
tion. Only by such control and regulation in both the upper and 
lower basins can the terms of the compa t be met 

The construction of the Hoover, Davis, Parker. and Imperial Dames 
and the All-American Canal in the lower basin all with the support 
and approval of the upper basin States, along with the lower basi 
States, provided the control and regulation for the delivery of watet 
Loth for consumptive and nonconsumptive uses in the lower basin. 

All these facilities were built under the reclamation Jaw with in 
terest-free money for the irrigation phases and the use of power reve 
nues to help pay the costs. 

The intent of the compact isclear. It recoonized the equity of all of 
the States in the river resource. It divided the beneficial consumptive 
use of water among the groups of States before the water wa put 
to use. 

It recognized the absolute necessity of storage and regulation in both 
basins in order to meet the terms of the compact. 
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The lower basin developed first with the support of the upper basin. 
It is now the upper basin’s turn. 

\ feasible project has been developed and in all fairness it should 
liave the support of the lower basin States. 

The propose «| project clearly described by Mr. Larson vesterday pro 

ides for river regulation and control so that all the rights in the lower 
basin will be fully protected and at the same time makes available for 
beneficial consumptive use in the next 25 years of only a portion of the 
waters allocated to the upper basin States. 

Full beneficial consumptive use will probably not be reached in the 
upper basin for 75 years. 

The project provides water for consumptive use by direct diversion, 
or by exchange and power. The net revenues from which will be used 
to pay the cost of the power facilities with interest and help pay the 
cost allocated to the irrigation features. 

It is self-liquidating and after repayment of all costs will yield to the 
Public Treasury millions of dollars each year. 

Mr. Chairman, a vear ago Utah endorsed this project. After an- 
other year of study it reaffirms its endorsement. 

I would like at this time to present for the record a certified copy of 
a concurrent resolution of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the 31st Legislature of the State of Utah, memorializing the Con 
eress of the United States to authorize the Colorado River storage 
project including the Echo Park Dam and participating projects. 

Senator Warkins. By what vote was this passed / 

Mr. Crypr. It was unanimous. 

Senator ANpERSON. It may be inserted. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF UTAH 
SECRETARY OF STATE'S OFFICI 


1, Lamont F. Toronto, Secretary of State of the State ‘ Uti uh, a hereby cer- 
tify that the attached is a full, correct, and true copy of S. R. No. 1 which was 
passed by the 1955 Regular Session of the Thirty-First Eexihsbers y the State 
of Utah, and signed by Governor J. Bracken Lee on the eighteenth day of Janu 
ary, 1955, as appears of record in my office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great Seal of 
the State of Utah at Salt Lake City, this 26th day of January 1955. 

[SEAL] LAMONT F. Toronvo, 

Seerctary of State. 
By WENDELL L. Corrre.y, 
De puty. 


[S. C. R. No. 1. by Messrs. Stringham, Fowles, and Gronnin] 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
first Legislature of the State of Utah, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
iuthorize the Colorado River storage project, including the E cho Park Dam and participat 
ing projects 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

Whereas the waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries have by compact, 
approved by the Legislatures of the States of Arizona, California, Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Wyoming, been allocated to these several States, and 
said compact having been approved by the Congress of the United States in 19zv; 
and 

Whereas the upper basin States, consisting of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, through the Upper Colorado River Commission and the legislatures 
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of said States and with the approval of Congress, have allocated their propot 
tionnate share of the water of suid river among themselves; and 

Whereas the conservation and wise use of water of the Colorado River cat 
ouly be made possible by the construction of strategic storage Tacilitles « sid 
river and its tributaries; and 

Whet the conservation and wise use of water is of foremost importance 





to the future agric ultural and economic development and the general welfare ot 
e Western United States and of the United States; and 


Whereas the Upper Colorado River Commission, working in conjunction with 


he Federal Bureau of Reclamation, has developed a plan, known as the Colorado 
River storage project, to permit the conservation and wise Use of the wate! 
the Colorado Kiver in the upper basin States; and 

hereas said Colorado River storage proj “'T as been deve loped atter many 
years of vestigation, planning, and on-the-ground survey of the storage faci 


ties of the upper Colorado River and its tributaries ; and 
I 1} 
} 


Whereas said Colorado River storage project has been determined to be the 


ost economical and feasible method of storing and using said waters tor the 
enetit of both the upper and lower basin States; and 

Whereas the storage of water as proposed in the Colorado River storage project 
s Vital to permit the upper basin States to meet its comluitinent to the lowe) 
basin States under the compact of 1922 and to have available 

ates’ allotment of water as provided in said Compact ; and 

Whereas certain opposition has developed to the inclusion of the Echo Park 


he uppre basin 


Dam as proposed in the Colorado River storage project upon the alleged ground 
hie constitutes an invasion of a national monument: and 
Whereas the Echo Park Dam is an integral and necessary part of the uppet 


Colorado River project: and 
sat the time the monument boundaries were extended in 1093S to include 

ie Keho Park Dam site such extension of the boundaries was made eXxpressi\ 
subject to prior power and reclamation withdrawals; and 

Whereas prior to 1935S many reclamation and power withdrawals had_ bee 
nade in this area; and 

Whereas the construction of the Echo P: 
River 


Wheres 


rk Dam, as proposed in the Colorado 
project, will not be an invasion of the national monument; nor, 
ecause of the reservations incident to the extension of the bounduries of the 
Dinosaur National Monument, can construction of such dam constitute a prece 
dent for the invasion of any other national park or monument; and 
Whereas lio portion of the area set aside in the original Dinosaur National! 
Monument will ve affected by the construction of said dam: and 

Whereas the area in the extended boundaries of the Dinosaur National Monu 





ment i accessible except to a few who will run the white water of the river 
and 
Whereas the construction of the Echo Park Dam will make the beauty of thi 


trea available to millions who otherwise would not see it and will develop a prime 
recreational playground; and 

Whereas to carry out the intent and purposes of the several compacts approved 
by the legislatures of the several States concerned, and to carry out the purposes 
and intent of said Compacts as approved by Congresses of the United States, the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage project by the S4th Congress of the 
United States is imperative: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved hy the 31st Legislature of the State of Utah (the Governor conen) no 
therein), That the S4th Congress of the United States of America be. and it is 
hereby, memorialized to promptly, thoroughly, and fairly consider and tavorably 
act upon legislation to authorize the Colorado River storage project, including 
construction of the Echo Park Dam and participating projects; and be it furthes 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives of the Congress, United States Senator Arthur V. Watkins, United States 
Senator Wallace F. Bennett, Representative William A. Dawson, Representative 
Henry Aldous Dixon, the Secretary of the Interior Dougias McKay, the Commis 
sioner of Reclamation, the Upper Colorado River Compact Commission, and the 
governors and legislatures of the foliowing States: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. 


Senator Warkins. You testified at considerable length a year ago 
before this committee. 
Mr. Crype. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Warkins. You are making that by reference a part of your 
presentation today 4 : 

Mr. Crypr. I would like to make part of my presentation by refer- 
ence my te stimon \ in both the House and Senate committee a vear ago. 

(The text of testimo ny by Mr. Clyde before the House and Senate 
| year previous is made a part of his presentation, by reference. ) 

Senator ANperson. Has anything happened in the intervening 
months that makes that project less desirable ? 

Mr. Criype. No, sir. 

Senator ANpERSON. It is even more desirable? 

Mr. Ciyper. It is even more desirable today. 

Senator ANpreRson. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Clyde. 

Without objection, we will allow Congressman Thompson of Wyo- 
ming and Congressman Dawson and Congressman Dixon to file state- 
ments at a later period if they desire to do so, or we may have a 
chance to hear them later if they should come in. 

Mr. David Moffat. 

Do I understand that Mr. Moffat and Mr. Patterson are appearing 
today ? 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID D. MOFFATT, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, UTAH 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; AND L. R. PATTERSON, PUBLIC SERVICE 


CO. OF COLORADO 


Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANnperson. The record will show that Mr. David D. Mof- 
fat, Jr., of the Utah Power & Light, and L. R. Patterson, of the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, are the next witnesses. 

You may proceed, Mr. Moffat. 

Mr. Morrar. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a statement that we 
would like to have made a part of the record and just comment very 
briefly on that statement. 

We request that if in order that statement be printed in large type. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY PRIVATE UTILITIES RE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


Mr. Morrar. The following statement made on behalf of Arizona 
Public Service Co., Public Service Co. of Colorado, Public Service 
Co. of New Mexico, Southern Colorado Power Co., Southern Utah 
Power Co., Southern Wyoming Utilities Co., Telluride Power Co., the 
Western Colorado Power Co., Uintah Power & Light Co., and the 
Utah Power & Light Co., all operating electric utilities rendering elec- 
tric service in the upper Colorado River Basin States, sets forth i 
general terms the factors bearing on potential markets for the disposi- 
tion of electric energy proposed to be generated in connection with the 
Colorado River storage project, together with certain proposed prin 
ciples for cooperation which we think would contribute in a substan- 
tial manner to the feasibility of the project in addition to effectuating 
a substantial savings on the part of the Federal Government in con- 
struction costs. 

The basin area: The upper Colorado River Basin has a drainage 
area of 110,000 square miles comprising the western part of the State 
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ot Colorado, the eastern part of Utah. the southwestern corner of 
Wvoming, the northwestern Cornel ot New Men) Oo, tha (| the hort 

ern corner of Arizona. It isan area of lofty mountains, high plateaus, 
deep canyons, fertile valley s, and great distances. 

The basin is very sparsely populated. The average popul 
density is ap proximately 5 pe rsons per square nile compared to a 
national average ot approximate ly 1 persons sa — ire mile. Its 
largest city is Grand Funé ‘tion. Colo.. with a 1950 population of 14,504 

ihabitants. 

Basin resources: Contrasted with its sparse population is its great 
vealth of natural resources. These are the measure of its future 
potential. Here are found large de} osits of nonferrous metals 
other minerals such as gold, silver, copper, lead, zine, molybdenw 
vanadium, phosp hate, oilsonite, limestone, and many others. 

Other resources are large forest areas with potenti: iI pulp and other 
forest product i industries. Farming, including the growing of f1 
al al vegetables, ana the livestock industry will continue to provide { 
basie source of wealth. 

Hlowever, more important for the future than these is the fact that 
this basin is one of the greatest sources of thermal energy productio 
to be found any where in the world. Here are located vast de posits 
of coal, great underground reservoirs of oil and natural eas, mou 
tains of oil shale and perhaps more important than all of these are 
the deposits of uranium ores. The potential thermal power resources 
of this area stagger the imagination. 

But the present need of the basin is conservation and orderly 
development of its most vital resource—water. Water is scarce 
throughout the States of the Colorado River, both upper and lower 
basins. More than 30 years ago a compact was signed at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., making an apportionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River between the upper and lower basins. In 1948 the upper basin 
States: 1. e., Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
effected a compact apportioning among those States the water re 
served for their use under the Santa Fe compact. In order to protect 
and develop | its share of the water allocated under the compact, the 
upper basin must provide certain reservoirs for holdover storage. 
The Colorado River storage project, among other things, provides 
this storage. 

These companies have a twofold interest in this project. First of 
all, they are concerned with the need for development of the wate 
resources for domestic, agricultural, and industrial use within thei 
service areas both within and without the Colorado River eet 
Phere is no substitute for water to meet these needs. The long range 
growth and prosperity of their service areas is dependent upon add 
tional supplies of water, and such water must of necessity come from 
the Colorado River and its tributaries. 

Their second interest is in the utilization of the power produced 
n connection with the Colorado River storage project. These com 
panies at the present time are the direct suppliers of electric service 
to approximately 715,000 electric consumers. Through wholesale 
service and wheeling service, they are indirect suppliers to an addi 
tional 119,000 electric consumers. Their interconnections with other 
systems further enlarge the electric service areas, 
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These companies operate 90 power plants, with a total capacity of 
1,450,000 kilowatts, of which approximately 1,200,600 kilowatts is 
steam capacity. ‘The growth in the service areas of these companies 
is so great that they are adding more than 160,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional steam-generating capacity per year. In other words, it is 
estimated that in 1960 the combined steam-generating capacity of 
these companies will be approximately 2,200,000 kilowatts. They 
presently have 6,650 miles of transmission lines interconnecting their 
plants and load centers with some 1400 miles additional planned by 
L96U. 

Furthermore, ever-growing needs for electric power in each of our 
States will provide a market for the power which the project: will 
produce, provided the new generating facilities are put into produé 
tion on aschedule in consonance with the growing demands for power. 
We have consistently kept abreast of these growing needs through 
the construction of additional generating capacity and the extension 
of our transmission systems. Our plans for the future necessarily 
entail continuous additions to our generating and transmission ca- 
pacity so that we shall always be in a position to fill growing needs. 

To the extent to which project power becomes available to us at 
costs reasonably competitive with present or future generating costs, 
we would be relieved of the cost of constructing an equivalent amount 
of generating capacity and might be relieved from operating (except 
for peak and reserve generation) some of the older and higher-cost 
generating plants on our own systems. 

We propose to absorb into our systems and to transmit to present 
and prospective customers in the upper Colorado River Basin States 
large blocks of electric power from the hydroelectric plants of the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects. 

We recognize the financial necessity, as an important adjunct to the 
Colorado storage project and participating projects, for the gen- 
eration and sale of hydroelectric power. ‘This necessity arises from 
the obvious need for a primary source of revenues to help return to the 
taxpayers of the United States the capital investment in the project 
asa Whole. For that reason the output of these project plants should 
be disposed of on such basis and in such manner as will best assist the 
financial feasibility of the project. 

Principles for cooperation in the project: Careful consideration of 
the basic situation as outlined above suggests that there is real op- 
portunity for cooperation between private enterprise and the Fed 
eral Government in connection with the marketing of power from the 
Colorado River storage project. The following are deemed by us 
to be basic principles for such cooperation : 

1. Because of the relationship of the water-storage features of this 
project to the Colorado River compact, the vast areas encompassed, 
the magnitude and multiple purpose objectives incorporated—includ- 
ing nonreimbursable features—we believe the holdover reservoirs and 
powerplants should be built by the Federal Government. 

2. In order to obtain the maximum amount of firm power, the 
greatest diversity and flexibility in operation and to make the power 
accessible to the greatest area, the backbone transmission tieline 
direct ly connecting major powerplants of the Colorado River storage 
project, such as Flaming Gorge, Echo Park, and Glen Canyon, except 
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hn cases where such interconnections can he more economically 1 d 
feasibly accomplished through the present and projected transm 
sion systems of the companies, should be an integral part of the gen- 
erating system, ana, the re fore, should nulso he built by the Keéderal 
Government. The integration of other plants of the project con 
structed reasonably adjacent to the present and projected transmis 
s10n syste ms of the companies should be accomplished through these 
systems; the benetits of such integration would accrue to the project 
without additional cost. 

3. In order to obtain maximum flexibility and lowest cost in trans- 
mission, it Is essential that use be made of the then existing transmis 
sion systems of the companies and in addition the companies construct 
such new transmission lines from the project plants or project inter- 
connecting transmission tielines to the various load centers of their 
respective systems as may be required to market project power, the 
Government or other agencies to construct necessary and nondupli 
eating transmission lines to other load centers not within the general 
service areas of these companies, 

The private utilities are willing to enter into contracts whereby 
the Vv will deliver project power to pre ference customers, making sue h 
reasonable transmission charges therefor as may be approved by the 
local regulatory authorities; or, the private utilities are willing to 
contract directly with the preference customers to supply all their 
power requirements at rates which will pass on such savings as are 
obtained through the purchase of project power. 
5. We believe that the financial feasibility of the project depend 
upon the sale to private utilities of the power output of the project 
plants not contracted for by such customers as may be entitled to 
preference, and that such sales should be made at the powerplants or 
along the backbone transmission tieline upon terms such that the 
cost of project power will not exceed the cost of power from alternate 
sources. 

6. Each company as to its rates and charges is subject to the ju 
diction of the State utility commission in which it is furnishing e| 
tric service to the public. Rates charged by such utilities for ek 
service, taking into consideration the cost of power pure ha ed from 
project plants, will be subject to the full jurisdiction of the appro 
priate State utilities commission. 

To carry out successfully the foregoing prince ipl . it is essential 
that an understanding be reached in order that these aneaen s may 
henceforth plan, design, and construct new generating and tray 


sion facilities to coordinate with the project development. He oe 
eral premises of this understanding should be incorporated in the 
legislation authorizing the project. 

Senator Anprerson. Do I understand that this statement is being 


offered in behalf of various public-serv ice companies ¢ 

Mr. Morrar. Yes, sir. This statement is on behalf of the following 
investor-owned electric utilities: Arizona Publie Service Co., Publi: 
Service Co. of Colorado, Publie Service Co. of New Mexico. Souther 
Colorado Power Co., Southern Utah Power Co., Southern Wyoming 
Utilities Co., Telluride Power Co., the Western Colorado Power Co.. 
Uintah Power & Light Co., and the Utah Power & Light Co.: all 
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operating electric utilities rendering electric service in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States. 

These companies which Mr. Patterson and I represent have a two 
fold interest in this project. 

First of all, they are concerned with the need for development of 
the water resources for domestic, agricultural, and industrial use 
within their service areas. There is no substitute for water to meet 
these needs. The long-range growth and prosperity of their service 
areas is dependent upon adc litional supplies of water, and such water 
must of necessity come from the Colorado River and its tributaries. 

Their second interest is in the utilization of the power produced 
in connection with the Colorado River storage project. ‘These com- 
panies at the present time are the direct suppliers of electric service 
to approximately 835,000 electric consumers. 

These companies operate 90 powerplants with a total capacity of 
1,450,000 kilowatts of which approximately 1,200,000 kilowatts is 
steam capac ity. 

The growth in the service areas of these companies is so great that 
they are adding more than 160,000 kilowatts of additional steam- 
generating capacity per year. 

They presently have 6,650 miles of transmission lines interconnect- 
ing their plants and load centers with some 1,400 miles additional 
planned 7 1960. 


PRINCIPLES FOR COOPERATION IN THE PROJECT 


We believe that there is real opportunity for cooperation between 
private enterprise and the Federal Government in connection with 
the marketing of power from the Colorado River storage project. 

The following are deemed by us to be basic principles for such coop- 
eration : 

1. Because of the relationship of the water-storage features of this 
project to the Colorado River compact, the vast areas encompassed, 
the magnitude and multiple-purpose objectives incorporated includ- 
ing nonreimbursable features, we believe the holdover reservoirs and 
powernl: ints should be built by the Federal Government. 

In order to obtain the m: iximum amount of firm power, the great- 
est. diversity and flexibility in operation and to make the power ac- 
cessible to the greatest area, the backbone transmission tie line di- 
rectly connecting major powerpl: ints of the Colorado River project, 
such as Flaming Gorge, Echo Park, and Glen Canyon, except in cases 
where such interconnections can be more economically and feasibly 
accomplished through the present and projected transmission systems 
of the companies, should be an integral part of the generating system, 
and, therefore, should also be built ‘by the Federal Government. The 
integration of other plants of the project constructed reasonably ad- 
jacent to the present and projected transmission systems of the com- 
panies should be accomplished through these systems; the benefits of 
such integration would accrue to the project without additional cost. 

3. In order to obtain maximum flexibility and lowest cost in trans- 
mission, it is essential that use be made of the then existing transmis- 
sion systems of the companies and in addition the cempanies con- 
struct such new transmission lines from the project plants or project 
interconnecting transmission tie lines to the various load centers of 
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their respective systems as may be required to market project power, 
the Government or other agencies to construct necessary and non 
duplicating transmission lines to other load centers not within the 
general service areas of these companies, 

1. The private utilities are willing to enter into contracts whereby 
they will deliver project power to preference customers making such 
reasonable transmission charges therefor as may be approved by the 
local regulatory authorities. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you speak of preference customers; 
what do you mean / 

Mr. Morrat. I mean the preference customers as presently inter- 
preted under reclamation law. . o 

Senator Anperson. In the Flood Control Act it provides for utili- 
ties and various organizations of that nature owned publicly of a 
preference. 

Senator O’Manonery. I am trying to determine whether or not the 
witness recognizes that law. 

Mr. Morrar. We certainly do. That is part of the Federal law as 
we understand it. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have no contention of any interpretation 
different from that which has been given heretofore? That there is 
a real preference, the States and municipalities and the like ¢ 

Mr. Morrar. That is part of the law at the present time. 

Senator O’Manonery. You have no desire to change it ? 

Mr. Morrar. Personally I would like to change it sometime, but 
it is part of the law and until then 

Senator O’Manioney. So far as this project is concerned, you are not 
here advocating any change of that preference ¢ 

Mr. Morrar. No, sir; not in connection with this matter. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 

Senator Watkins. You have heretofore testified at other hearings 
on this same type of legislation ; have you not? 

Mr. Morrat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You testified a year ago before this same com- 
mittee on a similar bill ? 

Mr. Morrat. And before the House, too. 

Senator Watkins. In each of those appearances you have expressed 
substantially the same views 4 

Mr. Morrat. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You have offered to enter into contracts with 
the United States for the purchase of this power under the terms 
that have been more or less mutually agreed upon between you and 
the Department of the Interior ¢ 

Mr. Morratr. We have discussed it: yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. You have discussed at least the possibilities and 
no contracts have been entered into, but you are willing to accept 
and abide by the general policy of the Government as laid down 
by the Congress in the various acts relating to these various types 
oft projects ¢ ? 

Mr. Morrat. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am interested to learn, Mr. Chairman, by 
implication at least, from what Senator Watkins has just said in 
questioning the witness, that there has been some sort of tentative 
agreement. 
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Senator Warkrns. I did not mean that. I mean they have dis- 
cussed with the Bureau of Reclamation the offers they are willing 
to make, but there has been no agreement, of course. There obviously 
could not be. 

Senator O’Manonery. So that as far as this record is concerned 
you have not talked about any proposal to change the preference 
features of the 1944 act ? 

Mr. Morrat. That is correct, 

Senator Warkins. As a matter of fact, you talked on the basis 
that that law would be fully complied with. 

Mr. Morrat. If I might read that first sentence again and finish 
~ paragraph, I think it will make our position more cleat 

. The private utilities are willing to enter into contracts lias reby 
the ‘y will deliver project power to preference customers making suc h 
reasonable transmission charges therefor as may be approved by the 
local regulatory authorities or, the private utilities are willing to 
contract directly with the preference customers to supply all their 
power requirements at rates which will pass on such savings as are 
obtained through the pure ‘hase of project power. 

We believe that the financial feasibility >f the project depends 
upon the sale to private utilities of the power output of the project 
plants not contracted for by such customers as may be entitled to 
preference, and that such sales should be made at the powerplants 
or along the backbone transmission tie line upon terms such that 
the cost of project power will not exceed the cost of power from 
alternate sources. 

6. Each company as to its rates and charges is subject to the juris- 
diction of the State utility commission in which it is furnishing elec- 
tric service to the public. Rates charged by such utilities for electric 
service, taking into consideration the cost of power purchased from 
project plants, will be subject to the full jurisdiction of the appropriate 
State utilities commission. 

To carry out successfully the foregoing principles, it is essential 
that an understanding be reached in order that these companies may 
henceforth plan, design, and construct new generating and transmis- 
sion facilities to coordinate with the project developme nt. The gen- 
eral premises of this understanding should be incorporated in the 
legislation authorizing the project. 

Now, with reference to that last paragraph I would like to read 
the following proposed amendment. 

(The amendment referred to is as follows:) 

At the end of section 1 add the following: 

‘And provided further, That the authority conferred by section 1 of this act to 
construct transmission lines is limited to: 

“(1) Backbone transmission tie lines directly interconnecting powerplants in 
units of the Colorado River storage project, directly interconnecting such plants 
with powerplants of participating projects, or directly interconnecting plants au- 
thorized in this act with other Federal powerplants, where such interconnec- 
tions cannot be more economically and feasibly accomplished through the pres- 
ent and projected transmission systems of electric utilities operating in the 
States of the upper Colorado River Basin; 

“(2) Transmission lines between powerplants of participating projects which 
cannot be more economically and feasibly interconnected by the extension of 
present or projected transmission lines of electric utilities operating in the States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin; and 

“(3) Transmission lines to municipalities or other public corporations or 
agencies desiring to purchase electricity and having a preference thereto by law 
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where there are no existing or projected transmission neq which may reason- 
ably be connected Ww ith the aforementioned powerplants or Interconnection trans 
mission tie lines between said plants, and where the inet is unable to 
contract with electric utilities to deliver such electricity at charges therefot 
approved by him and by local authorities having jurisdiction 

Senator \W ATKINS, Is this the same amendment you proposed au yeal 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Morrat. It is exactly tf he ame, 

senator W ATKINS. \W hich Was hot reported in the bill by the com 
nittee. as I recall it. 

Mr. Morrat. It is exactly the same as propo ed last time. It was not 
ncorporated in the legislation. 

We still think it is proper it should be. 

Senator ANbDERSON. May [ say that there are many of us that felt if 
we were going to incorpor: ite this in this legislation, that we sl 
have had maybe a little more consideration of it. We were pressed 1 
time when we got to it; therefore it perhaps did not receive the same 
consideration it would Dies had if we had had p le nty of time. 

That is why we are having hearings early this year in the hope that 
we can explore something of this general nature a ‘little more thorough 
ly than we did last time. 

Mr. Morrar. I understand thoroughly. But at the same time, we 
thought this was our opportunity to express this. 

Senator ANDERSON. It surely is. 

Senator O’Mantonry. M: Ly I ask you, sir, if clause No. 3 of this pro- 
pose <d amendment is intende d to preserve ther i@ht of the Government 
to erect transmission lines to all pre ference customers / 

Mir. Morrar. It would preserve t hie rieh t for them to construct any 
transmission lin 1eS C¢ pals municipality or other public corporation. 

Senator O'Manonry. I understand that. I can read what I see. 
I am trying to find out, not having the act of 1944 before me, whethe1 
you intend to cover all preference e customers or only those which are 
mentioned here ? 

Mr. Morrar. No, sir: all preference customers, municipaliti . Ol 
other public agencies. 

Senator O°Manoney. Thank you very much. You refer in thi 
amendment to the contract with the Secretary. I assume that in 
paragraph 4 of your original statement when you said private utilitie 
are willing to enter into contracts whereby they will ‘deliver project 
power, et cetera, you meant enter ito contract with the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Mr. Morrar. That is right, 

Senator O'M \HONEY. Th: ae a. vel'y much. 

Mr. Morrar. We \ vanted to make it clear that any time the Secre 
tary could not vet a suitable contract. then the De partinent should go 
ahead and build the line ; 

We are willing to enter into such contracts and we think there will 
be no difficulty in so doing. 

Senator AnpEerson. These last 414 lines bother me a bit. Where 
you say they can build the transmission lines for customers wher 
there are no existing or projected transmission lines and you say : 


1Ol ld 


and where the Secretary is unable to contract with electric utilities to deliver 
such electricity at charges therefor approved by him and by local authorities 
having jurisdiction. 
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Does that mean that the Government cannot build a transmission 
line to an REA plant if the Secretary is able to arrange with the 
private utilities to build one? 

Mr. Morrart. I think that might be a little confusing, Mr. Chairman. 
} think there ought to be a paragraph before there—— 

Senator Anperson. In other words, I am sympathetic to your desire 
to see to it that we don’t build a whole lot of additional transmission 
lines, particularly out in the western country where the distances are 
very great. 

It is too bad to parallel transmission lines, but it sounds a little bit 
here as if the Secretary first of all has to go to the private utilities 
there and see if they will build the transmission line and if they will 
not build it, then the Government can build it. 

Mr. Morrar. Perhaps the language could be made clearer. The 
intent is that the authority to construct transmission lines be granted 
to the Secretary whenever he is not able to enter into a satisfactory 
contract with the utility to perform these other functions. 

Senator Anprrson. The contract to be satisfactory to him, though 
it may not be satisfactory to REA. 

Mr. Morrar. I would not know about that. The Secretary would 
be the contracting agent under this bill, as I see it, with which the 
utilities would deal in such matters. 

Now, if the REA has certain ideas also, why, certainly that would 
be taken into account. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that the lan- 
vuage was so clear on its face I do not bother asking any question 
about it. 

Senator Anperson. I am sorry; it was not clear to me, not being a 
lawyer. 

Senator O’Manoney. What this amendment says strictly limits the 
Secretary of the Interior in making a contract of the kind mentioned 
here with the preference customers unless the Secretary is unable 
to contract with the electric utilities. It gives them a preference over 
the preference customers. 

Senator Anperson. I was going to say it gives the private utilities 
a preference clause a little stronger than the preference clause to the 
public utilities carried by the Flood Control Act. 

The Secretary has to say, “I haven’t been able to find any private 
utilities that will do this job under any circumstances” before he can 
allow a transmission line to be built to serve the preference customers. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would shut REA out completely. 

Senator Anperson. I think it would. 

Mr. Morrar. That is certainly not the intent of the language. 

Senator Anperson. You testified several months ago and it seemed 
to me that your attitude was extremely fair and extremely coopera- 
tive on this project. I do not want you to get in the position where 
it looks as if you are not cooperative at all. 

Mr. Morrat. Our only intention is to protect the rights of the Sec- 
retary, the REA’s, our preference customers, too. Whenever that 
cannot be better performed over the transmission lines of the private- 
power companies, that then they be permitted to step in and do the 
job instead. 

Senator Anprrson. We have problems of that nature. You are 
speaking for one of the companies here today that has that very situa- 
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tion in my State with reference to the new generating plant being built 
by REA. 

I think they are going to be able to work it out nicely. They have 
been wheeling power back and forth and are working in harmony. 

I did not want to restrict completely the right of the Secretary to 
have the transmission line built if he felt it ought to be built in order 
to accommodate the preference customers clearly set forth in the law. 

Mr. Morrat. Our idea is that whenever the Secretary feels he can- 
not make a proper contract to do this job, then that he step in and con 
tract and do that job himself, building that line and leave the private 
utilities out of it. 

I think it is just about as broad as could be, certainly our intent is 
in that direction. 

If the language needs a little clarification, I am sure we can accom- 
plish that later. 

Senator Anperson. I was trying to establish for the record what 
your intent was and what I understood it to be a year ago. 

’ T think under the present Flood Control Act the Secretary has a 
right to try to find a market for the power. 

Senator O’Manoney. If he can get the appropriation, he can do it. 

Senator Warkrns. In this case he is given the right. 

Mr. Morrar. All we are trying to do is eliminate duplicating fa- 
cilities. 

Senator ANperson. I think most of us have that general desire. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want toask merely this: Are there any other 
utilities, private utilities, so-called—we used to call them public utili- 
ties when I was a kid, now we call them private utilities—are there any 
others in this area which do not join in your statement ? 

Mr. Morrat. There may be some smaller companies, some of the 
little ones that we have not included in the statement. 

We certainly have no indication that any of them do not go along 
with our statement. 

Senator O’Manonry. There is no indication of any opposition by 
any so-called private utility group? 

Mr. Morrat. None whatsoever. 

Senator O’Manoney. Or individual company ? 

Mr. Morrat. And we have gone over this statement with each of the 
10 companies and have received letters from them authorizing the 
statement and appointing Mr. Patterson and myself to represent them 
at this hearing. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

Senator Watkins. As I understand it, Mr. Moffat, the general offer 
is to buy all of the power that is not needed for the operation of the 
projects themselves and those — for preference customers. 

Mr. Morrat. That is right, 

Senator Watkins. In other ae the utilities named here are will- 
ing to buy the entire output less those customers I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Morrar. We are willing to buy the entire output provided the 
plants are put in on a schedule in consonance with the load require- 
ments of the area. If too many of the units were put in at one time, 
of course. we could not contract. to buy all of that at one time. 

Senator Watkins. I understand that, but my experience with the 

sureau of Reclamation is that you will never get them all done at one 
time. You will get them strung along over the years. 
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Mr. Morrar. We have our own construction program that is going 
forward and we are putting in units all the time. I hope the se chedule 
of putting in these project units will be in respect to the load require- 
ments of the area, 

Senator ANDERSON, You say here that you have 90 plants. 

Mr. Morrat. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANperson. Has it not been your experience that before you 
finish the plant almost its capacity is used up, that your load is ste: aclily 
growing and the consumption of electricity is increasing rapidly as 
you build these additional plants ¢ 

Mr. Morrar. That is entirely right and our main job is to have 
plenty of power there at the time it is needed. That we intend to do. 

At the same time we don’t want to put in anything in advance of the 
time required because that just increases the fixed charges ratepayers 
have to absorb eventually. 

Senator Anperson. Would it not be your thought that some of 
these projects will not be finished in their construction until maybe 
1968 or 1970. In looking over the whole schedule would it be your 
opinion that the consumption of electricity in the area served by 
these utilities would progress enough so that the output can be utilized 
by the existing utilities and the expansion of the other needs in the 
area ¢ 

Mr. Morrar. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do not think it is going to be so much that 
we will have electricity running out of our ears? 

Mr. Morrat. When our companies are expanding at the rate of 
160,000 kilowatts a year now, and the entire project for all of them 
is only 1,622,000, I see very little probability. 

Senator ANprerson. In other words, it is 10 years growth and it is a 
90-year building program. So it is about half as much as necessary. 

Mr. Morrat. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us conclude then on one conclusion which 

draw from the testimony of these two gentlemen representing all 
of these utilities. 

You are in complete agreement that this project should be built? 

Mr. Morrat. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You want the Nation to know it? 

Mr. Morrar. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Including California? 

Mr. Morrat. Including California. 

Senator Warkrns You want to be ready to take care of the Califor- 
nians when they move up there? 

Senator Anperson. Of course, if it is being built in California, the 
rate of growth would be so much more rapid it would be only 
2 vears before it would be used there. 

Mr. Morrart. I think that is right. 

I have one brief comment. The companies are installing generating 
capacity as fast as the present and anticipated needs of their customers 
require and we can continue to do so. 

Electric power from this project is not a necessity; it can be used 
and that is our principle for cooperation. We can contribute to the 
financial feasibility of the project by construction of transmission 
lines. We can market the power and through power revenues assist 
the project. 
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I do wish to reemphasize that what we need in our area is water. 
Senator Warktns. Your power would be of very little use unless 
you have the water ¢ 


Mr. Morrat. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF L. R. PATTERSON, PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF 
COLORADO 


Senator Watkins. And this project makes it possible to get both 
the water, which is the No. 1 requirement, and the power. 

Mr. Morrat. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. The two together make a powerful team. 

Mr. Morrar. That’s right. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, my name is L. R. Patterson, my 
address is 900 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 1 am assistant vice presi- 
dent electric operations of the Public Service Co. of Color: ado. 

I had the privilege of testifying before this committee last year 
when hearings were held on S. 1555, the bill to authorize the Colorado 
River storage project. 

Mr. Chairman, | respectfully request that my statement, which 
appears on pages 581 to 583 of last year’s Senate hearings, be incor 
porated by reference in this year’s record, 

Senator ANDERSON. Without objection that will be done. 

(The statement referred to is incorporated by reference.) 

Mr. Parrerson. I also wish to state, as Mr. Moffat has said, that 
the growth in demand for electric power in the service areas of our 
companies is at a very rapid rate. 

These companies are adding generating capacity as fast as we can 
add it almost, you might say. 

As previously sti ated here, we do not get through installing one 
unit before we start on a second. In fact, our own company at times 
has as many as three different jobs underway at the same time. 

Now, we want to reaflirm our ability and our willingness to con- 
struct and operate the electric transmission facilities that have been 
outlined by Mr. Moffat. In making this proposal these companies 
are offering to assume a very substantial financial obligation. We 
estimate that the cost of the facilities which we have otfered to con 
etruct may well be $100 million. 

We believe that the use of private capital to construct a substantial 
portion of the power facilities of this project is in the best interest 
of the general public, the taxpayers and the electric power users of 
the upper Colorado Basin States. 

The use of private money reduces the outlay of Federal funds 
and it places more property on the local tax rolls to help support 
local government and schools and then by inteer: iting ‘in hydroe lec- 
tric power from the project with the large steam-generating plants 
which we have at the present load centers in the area, if ires the 
users of the very best service they can have. 

It also eliminates the likelihood of a shortage of power during such 
dry years as may be experienced. 


I want to emphasize again that the reason why we sugge ted an 
amendment is that we want some assurance that our prope al will 


be considered; that from this day on we might plan our development 
of our system so that it will fit in and harmonize with this project 
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Since I live in Denver, I am sure you all know how desperately we 
need water and we certainly endorse S. 500. 

Senator ANpbERSON. Thank you. 

I notice on the Glen Canyon unit the construction development 
period is scheduled to run up until 1966. It will take 10 full years 
before the Glen Canyon power would all be available in any one 
area, 

On the central Utah project the power features of that are not 
-cheduled to be finished until 1968. 

As you point out, the rate of growth is such that we can look upon 
the construction of these with some confidence we will not be glutting 
the market. 

Mr. Morrar. The rate of growth will be so fast that we will take 
all the power from this project and the steam plants and atomic 
plants, too. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much for your appearance, 
sir. 

(The following letter was subsequently received for the record :) 


Uran Power & LIGHT Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 12, 1955. 
Hon. CLInton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator from New Mevico, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : As you will recall, Mr. L. R. Patterson, of the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, and I testified at your committee hearings on March 2 
in support of the Colorado River storage project. During the course of our testi- 
mony and that of the two witnesses immediately following us it became apparent 
that a supplemental statement to more clearly express the intent of the 10 
major investor-owned public utilities in the upper Colorado River Basin States 
was necessary. This was discussed with you and you agreed that we could submit 
such a supplemental statement, a copy of which is attached. 

In this statement you will note that our proposed amendment to 8. 500 has 
been revised to obviate the objections or misinterpretations raised during the 
course of the hearings. 

We respectfully request that the attached supplemental report be inserted in 
the record immediately following the testimony of Mr. Patterson and myself. 

Sincerely, 
Davip D. Morratt, Jr., Vice President. 


Marcu 9, 1955. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT SUBMITTED BY DAvip D. MOFFAT, JR., AND L. R. PATTERSON 
IN CONNECTION WitH THEIR TESTIMONY ON MArcH 2, 1955 on BEHALF OF 10 
INVESTOR-OW NED ELEcTRIC UTILITIES REGARDING THE PRINCIPLES FOR COOPERATION 
WITH THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 


In view of the testimony in this matter it appears desirable that supplemental 
information be included in the record for clarification of statements made by 
Messrs. Moffat and Patterson. 

Doubt was expressed that item 3 of the amendment proposed included trans- 
mission lines to cooperatives. It was certainly our intent that the language used, 
“other public corporations or agencies,” was broad enough to include cooperatives. 
However, it is suggested to further clarify the intent that the word “cooperatives” 
be inserted in item 3 after the word “municipalities,” and this is contained in the 
following revision. 

There was also doubt expressed as to the meaning of “projected transmission 
lines” in item 3 of the proposed amendment. 

In order to express more clearly the intent of the proposed amendment it has 
been redrafted. The revised proposed transmission line amendment would then 
read as follows: 
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PROPOSED TRANSMISSION LINE AMENDMENT, COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJE \ 
PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 


At the end of section 1 add the following: 

“And provided further, That the authority cor ferred by section 1 of this Act to 
construct transmission lines is limited to 

“(1) Backbone transmission tie lines directly interconnecting power 
plants in units of the Colorado River storage project, directly interconnect 
ing such plants with powerplants of participating projects, or directly inter 
connecting plants authorized in this Act with other Federal powerplants, 
where such interconnections cannot be more economically and feasibly 
accomplished through the then existing transmission systems of electric 
utilities operating in the States of the upper Colorado River Basin o1 
through o sige na magi lines which said utilities are willing to provide, undet 
contract for their use at terms and conditions deemed fair and reasonable 
by the Secretary ; 

“(2) Transmission lines between powerplants of participating projects 
which cannot be more econmically and feasibly interconnected by the then 
existing transmission lines of electric utilities operating in the States of 
the upper Colorado River Basin or through transmission lines which said 
utilities are willing to provide, under contract for their use at terms and 
conditions deemed fair and reasonable by the Secretary; and 

“(3) Transmission lines to municipalities, Cooperatives, public ¢ 
tions, or other agencies where such municipalities, cooperatives, 
corporations, or other agencies desire to purchase electricity and have a 
preference thereto by law, if there are no then existing transmission lines 
which cannot be more economically and feasibly connected with the afore 
mentioned powerplants or with interconnection transmission tie line 
between said plants and # the Secretary is unable to contract with the 
aforesaid electric utilities to deliver such electricity at charges therefo1 
approved by him and by local authorities having jurisdiction, and if the 
Secretary is unable to contract with such utilities for the provision by them 
of such transmission lines on terms deemed by him to be fair and reason 
able where there are no such then existing transmission lines.” 

One other point that apparently was misinterpreted in some quarters has to 
do with the first clause in principle No. 4 of the prepared statement which reads 
as follows: “The private utilities are willing to enter into contracts whereby 
they will deliver project power to preference customers making such reason 
able transmission charges therefor as may be approved by the local regulatory 
authorities ;”. It was the intent that the language cover socalled “wheel 
It was anticipated that these utilities would enter into contracts to transmit 
project power to preference customers which, of course, includes cooperatives 

It is intended that the Secretary be authorized to construct transmission 
facilities to market electricity to agencies listed in the third category of the 
proposed amendment only after he had been unable to obtain contracts for trans 
mission services from the electric utilities at prices acceptable to him and local 
regulatory bodies having jurisdiction. The electric utilities expect to provide 
such service over existing transmission lines or transmission lines that would 
be constructed at the time of need. Thus the United States would be relieved 
of unnecessary expenditures. 


Senator Anprerson. Next is Mr. MeDonald. 

Will you state your name and your connection, please ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Angus McDonald. I am assistant legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union. . 

I think I will dispense with the re: ading of my statement and read a 
brief press re lease which was issued by the National and Roe ky Moun 
tain Farmers Union a little more than a year ago. My position has 
not changed since that time. ; 

Senator Anperson. The statement will appear in this record, how- 
ever, at this point. 

(The statement and press release are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION, TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, IN 
SUPPORT OF THE UPPER COLORADO DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam here to present the position 
of our organization in regard to S. 500 which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Colorado storage project and 
participating projects. We fully endorse this legislation and feel that it is 
entirely consistent with the policies of the National Farmers Union adopted by 
delegates of the biennial convention at Denver, Colo., March 15-19, 1954. Further- 
more, endorsement of upper Colorado development is entirely consistent with 
policies adopted by previous Farmers Union conventions—local, county, State, 
and National. 

I quote briefly from the policies adopted at our convention last year. At that 
time the Farmers Union went on record as favoring a policy which would fulfill 
the responsibility of the Federal Government for assuring an electric power 
and water program that would fully serve the people’s needs. We favored at the 
convention the following principles: 


“RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND THE FEDERAL POWER PROGRAM 


“(a) To fulfill the responsibility of the Federal Government for assuring au 
electric-power program that fully serves the people’s needs, we favor the fol- 
lowing principles : 

“(1) Establishment by Congress of the principle of Federal utility respon- 
sibility for that portion of regional power supply required to meet the expanding 
needs of present or future nonprofit electric systems and to support sound 
expansion of the regional economy. 

“(2) Legal provisions requiring that preference be given to public and coop- 
erative nonprofit agencies in sale of wholesale energy produced by Federal 
projects must not be impaired. 

“(3) Establishment by Congress of regional development agencies which will 
recognize hydroelectric development as a primary objective of multiplepurpose 
river-basin programs, but will also provide for the optimum conservation and 
development of all values, including flood control, navigation, irrigation, recrea- 
tion, and others. 

“(4) Construction by Federal agencies of steam-electrie stations and trans- 
mission lines necessary to firm hydro power and meet power requirements of 
service areas, and to carry that power to load centers. 

* * . * * * * 


“(6) Full technical and financial support for the vertical as well as horizontal 
expansion of the rural electric program, including: 

“Assistance to generation and transmission cooperatives where needed to 
provide the member cooperatives with an abundant power supply in the future; 
financial and technical assistance in acquisition programs; and 


* k * * * * * 
“Removal of population limitations on communities which rural electric co- 
operatives may serve, which are creating serious problems in connection with 
annexations and community growth, and which deprive communities of a free 
choice as to who shall serve them. 


* * * * a bd * 


“(f) The cause of the Central Valley of California, the New York-New Eng- 
land area, Hells Canyon, the Columbia Basin, the Tennessee Valley, the upper 
Colorado, including Echo Park, the Missouri, the Southwest, the Southeast, and 
other areas, is each the cause of every one of us. * * *” 

Development of our natural resources, 2s indicated by these resolutions, is 
necessary if farmers and other citizens are to be supplied with electric power 
and with sufficient water to irrigate the arid lands. This is particularly true 
in the upper Colorado watershed where the runoff varies widely from year to 
year. Records indicate the virgin flow per year has ranged from 5,640,000 acre- 
feet in the upper Colorado to a high of 24,027,000 acre-feet. This simply means 
that in dry years there is insufficient water and that in wet years water flows 
into the lower channel which should be impounded and held for future use. 
It is difficult to see how the region can be developed unless a number of water- 
storage projects such as are called for in this bill are completed. Few will contend 
that conservation of the water resources is not absolutely necessary if develop- 
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ment of the vast upper Colorado watershed area goes ahead Conservatior 
of water, of course, is the key that will unlock the door to hydroelectric indus 
trial and agricultural development of the area 

I call attention to a sample study of 16 reclamation projects which as 
made by the Department of Interior to which reference is made on page 
of the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamat 
of the Interior Committee in January 1954 According to the conelusions reached 
in this study, benefits accruing to the Nation and to the areas affected by 
reclamation projects are far greater than the cost of the projects It is esti 
mated, based on this sample study of 16 projects, that by 1952, 59 reclamation 
projects had returned $2,700,000 to the United States Treasury. This is an 
amount greater than total reclamation expenditures for all reclamation projects 
from the beginning of the reclamation program to 1952 when the study was made, 

Benefits from reclamation projects, of course, are not merely limited to 
dollars paid into the United States Treasury. Of greater value are the benefits 


in increased crop production, livestock raised, farm income and industrial 
development. In every area where the Federal Government has made an invest 
ment in reclamation, it has resulted in increased payments to the Government 
by the beneficiaries in income taxes. The prosperity of an area affected directly 
by reclamation development can also be related to expanded business actiy 
in adjacent and surrounding areas and in fact to every area and every segment 
of society throughout the Nation The reclamation program has provided 
economie stabilit to the Nation and has made possible the development of 
areas which would be completley worthless without a reclamation progra 

Turning to the specific problems in the upper Colorado area as they relate 
to the program which this bill would authorize, it would appear that as a simple 
matter of economic justice that the people in the upper Colorado area are 
entitled to their share of the water in the Colorado River and its tributaries 
According to testimony before the House committee and this committee, the 
lower basin has been using most of its share of the water under the 1922 compact 
but there is no comparable use in the upper Colorado area More than two 
thirds of the water which belongs to the people in this area is lost to them 
because they have no way to impound or use it Under the 1922 compact, the 
water was fairly divided between the two regions, the lower region being 
entitled to an average of 71% million acre-feet a year, over a 10-year period 

It seems a matter of commonsense to us that a way should be found to assure 
the people in the lower basin the right to their rightful share and at the same 
time provide a way for the people in the upper basin to utilize the water which 
rightfully belongs to them. Engineers tell us that over a long period of time, 
if the water can be conserved, there is enough for all. They tell us also that any 
water-conservation plan must take into account the high evaporation losses that 
would result if projects were developed at so-called poor sites. The enginee) 
and scientists in the Department have indicated that they cannot honestly re 
ommend sites such as Desolation, Bluff, and Dewey either because they are 
economically unfeasible, would experience high evaporation losses, or produce 
a relatively low amount of power. 

Sites other than those recommended by the Department of Interior have been 
suggested because it was contended that the building of a dam at the Echo Park 
site would be an invasion of the national park system and would forever mar the 
natural beauty of the area. The record will show that the original monument 
created by President Wilson consisted of SO acres which would not inelude Echo 
Park, and when President Roosevelt expanded the monument by Executive order 
in 1938, that he provided that expansion of the monument should not bar the 
building of power projects. 

In other words, the Echo Park site has never been part of the national park 
system. The mere fact that it was called a park did not make it a national park 
It is also contended that development of the water resources of the upper Colo 
rado and the Echo Park site would impair it as a recretional center and that 
in some way it would disrupt the Dinosaur Monument. Geography indicates 
that the bones of the dinosaurs, if any, would not be disturbed because the 
dinosaur graveyard is down the river from the Echo Vark site. Impounding 
water behind the Echo Park would not submerge a single Dinosaur bone. On 
the contrary, the proponents of the project tell us that the creation of a huge 
lake behind the Echo Park would enhance the recreational opportunities and 
that roads would be built into the area so that many more thousands of people 
could enjoy recreational activities, whereas at the present time the area is 
relatively inaccessible. 
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Finally, we urge the approval of this legislation because of the enormous amount 
of cheap hydroelectric power that will be produced. It has been estimated that 
this power will be generated at an overall average cost of around 6 mills per 
kilowatt and that the power will be used, since there is a power shortage in the 
area and since the need of the area for power is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Power will make possible the development as a whole economically feasible and 
all the funds which are invested in the projects will be returned with interest 
over a period of 50 years. Power revenues in part will be used to pay for that 
part of the irrigation projects which the participants in the projects are not able 
to pay. Thus in the long run the Government will recover all of the money 
invested, plus interest on that part of the project which is allocated to power. 

In regard to the preference clause, we suggest that the language of section 3 
of the bill be made more explicit or that the legislative history be made to show 
that Congress intends under this legislation for cooperatives and public bodies 
to have first call on power generated at any and all of the upper Colorado proj- 
ects. We realize that only 10 percent of the power will be needed by coopera- 
tives and public bodies, but we are anxious to see that they have every opportu- 
nity to fully utilize this power and thus preserve the principle of low-cost power 
to the consumer. If the yardstick principle is preserved in the marketing of 
this power, it will have beneficial effect, not only on the rural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies, but will have a healthy competitive effect throughout 
the area which will result in low-cost power to consumers served by private 
electric power companies. 





DENVER.—The National and Rocky Mountain Farmers Union Saturday an- 
nounced they are strongly in favor of the construction of the upper Colorado 
storage project and its vitally important Echo Park Dam. 

James G. Patton, president, said that contrary to published reports, the farm 
organization would support construction of the project. 

“Our staff has carefully studied the project and we sincerely believe its speedy 
construction would be in the best interests of the region. While we are per- 
fectly aware of the importance of Dinosaur National Monument as an historic 
spot and tourist attraction, we have come to the conclusion that the proposed 
storage project would enhance rather than despoil the area. 

“We have been far from impressed with arguments presented so far that there 
are equally suitable locations for the site of the Echo Park Dam,” Patton said. 
“The area to be covered by the proposed dam contains extremely few farms and 
ranches. 

“For these reasons, as well as the attitude expressed by our members in the 
area to be served by the project, we will strongly support its development.” 


Mr. McDonatw. Now, I would just like to call the attention of the 
committee to the paragrTi aph on page 5 of my sti itement in regard to 


reference. I believe this is the final par: graph. If I may, I will read 
that paragraph. 

In regard to the preference clause, we suggest that the language in section 3 
of the bill be made more explicit or that the legislative history be made to show 
that Congress intends under this legislation for cooperatives and public bodies 
to have first call on power generated at any and all of the upper Colorado 
projects. ; 

We realize that only 10 percent of the pewer will be needed by cooperatives 
and public bodies, but we are anxious to see that they have every opportunity 
to fully utilize this power and thus preserve the principle of low-cost power 
to the consumer. If the yardstick principle is preserved in the marketing of 
this power, it will have beneficial effect, not only on the rural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies, but will have a healthy competitive effect throughout 
the area which will result in low-cost power to consumers served by private 
electric-power companies, 

Now, I have only one final point, Mr. Chairman. In regard to the 
publication of an article in ¢ ‘ollier’s magazine on February 18, 1955, 
our national president, Mr. Patton, has written to the editor of Col- 
lier’s magazine in regard to this statement. The statement that we 


took exception to in the ¢ ‘ollier’s article was this: 
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They are discussing the upper Colorado development and the Echo 
Park project. I quote the editor: : 
moreover, nearly 50 million Americans from all over the country visit the national 
parks each year, and 98 percent of the cost of the dam project would be borne 
by people far removed from the area. One-third, for example, would be paid 
by the taxpayers of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Michigan 

I continue reading a portion of Mr. Patton’s letter to the editor: 

I call your attention to the statement of Ralph A. Tudor, Under Secretary of 
Interior, when he appeared before the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on January 18, 1954. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. McDonald, may I interrupt you to ask 
from what portion of this Collier’s article the or iginal language which 
Mr. Patton objected to was taken ? 

Mr. McDonatp. As I recall 

Senator Anperson. Was that not an editorial ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That was an editorial, I believe sort of an intro- 
duction and interpretation of the whole overall project and con 
troversy. 

Senator O’Manoney. It had no reference to that part of the article 
of which the junior Senator from Wyoming was author ? 

Mr. McDonavp. Iam glad you are bringing that out now. T would 
like to read the first paragr aph of the letter. I did not think maybe 
it would be quite in good taste to read it, but I will read it now since 
Senator O’Mahoney has mentioned his part of the Collier’s article. 

Senator Anperson. Go right ahead. Good taste has no part in 
these hearings. 

Mr. McDonatp. The first paragraph, is as follows, Mr. Chairman: 

Our attention has been called to your article entitled “Are you for or against 
the Echo Park Dam?” in your February 18 issue. We app reciate the very fair 
way in which you presented both sides of the issue and feel that Senator 
O'Mahoney did an excellent job in debunking the idea that the Echo Dam project 
would spoil the natural beauty of the area. 

Senator ANperson. Has there been previous collaboration between 
you and Senator O'M: vag that he asked that question ? 

Mr. McDonap. No, si 

Senator ANDERSON, V sain well; you may proceed. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. So many people seem to think that I wrote 
the whole article that I wanted it to be clear that I did not write the 
part to which exception is being taken. 

Senator ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. McDonarp. I will continue reading the part of the letter which 
refers to testimony of Ralph A. Tudor, Under Secretary of the In 
terior, when he appeared on a similar bill last year in reference to thi 
development : 

Rates for the sale of municipal and industrial water and power will be estab 
lished so that the cost of each facility will be fully returned to the United States 
within a period of 50 years or less from the time that facility is put into service 
Irmgation water users will be required to repay to the maximum extent of their 
ability for 50 years. 

The portion of the cost allocated to irrigation which exceeds the repayment 
ability of the water users will be returned to the United States by the net power 
revenues after the power facilities have been paid out. It is contemplated that 
new construction be scheduled so that all of the reimbursable cost of each pat 
ticipating project will be repaid to the United States within 50 years of the 
time that the particular unit is completed and placed in operation. Small amounts 
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would he allocated to flood-control and other nonreimbursable purposes. If addi- 
tional storage units and participating projects are added to the recommended 
plan, either a slightly longer period of irrigation repayment or a slightly higher 
power rate would be required to supply the necessary irrigation assistance. 

That is the end of the quotation from Mr. Tudor. 

The letter goes on: 

The rule followed in setting up the repayment plan for the upper Colorado 
development is the one generally followed in all reclamation and hydroelectric 
pro‘ects. No project is authorized unless an exhaustive investigation in regard 
to its economic feasibility has been made by the proper authorities. 

In fairness to your readers, we would appreciate it if you would publish this 
communication, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES G. Patton, President. 

Senator ANprRson. Now the article said that a third of this cost 
would go against New York State alone. Do you suppose the people 
of New York State are going to buy much power from the Glen Canyon 
Dam? I donot think the \ would. 

Mr. McDonatp. I think, Senator, in the long run this will hel p the 
people of New York State because the manufacturing industries in 
that State can sell their produc ts to the people of the upper Colorado 
area, 

Senator ANnpeRson. But the point Senator Watkins made so con 
istently and I thought so soundly, all during the hearing 8 or 10 
months ago, was that the people in the area are eone to pay the entire 
cost of this project. They are going to pay part of it for irrigation 
water; they are going to pay the rest of it for power and they them- 
selves will fin: ally pay the entire cost of this project. 

I am happy that the Farmers Union supports that position and con- 
firms what Senator Watkins said. 

It is the only sound view to take. The Federal Government is 
making only a very small contribution here. There is very little 
flood control; there is very little wildlife, recreation, and other charges 
that can come against it in this entire project. 

I am happy that your organization has supported that point of 
view. 

Mr. McDonarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make one final point. In regard to the amendments 
suggested by Governor Johnson yesterday and by the previous wit- 
nesses, I believe two witnesses, I think it is safe for me to sav we are 
against all these amendments. We are opposed to any restriction on 
the responsibility and the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to build 
transmission lines to bring this power out to the cooperatives. 

The cooperatives do not have the resources in them, in nearly all 
instances to do that job. 

As a matter of history, it has been a consistent plan of the utilities 
to get between the dam and the cooperatives in some way so that they 
could not enjoy their preference rates. 

Senator Anprrson. You believe, fully, then, the carrying out of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as far as its preference provisions are 
concerned, and making sure that the Secretary can build the necessary 
transmission lines if he needs to ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Has anything transpired, Mr. McDonald, of 
which you are aware, which would lead anybody on sound grounds to 
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sav that the REA cooperatives have not been beneficial to the areas in 
which they have been created ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. I don’t think any argument has even been advanced 
by the private utilities themselves in regard to that point that you 
ynention. 

If the committee will permit hie to veneralize this fora few second ¥ 
[ am amazed at the leneth to which the private utilities will go in 


attempting to discredit the rural electric cooperatives. | refer you t 
i full page advertisement in the last issue ot the Ame} ican Mavazi e, 
[ will furnish that to the committee if any member is interested it 


eeinge the advertisement. 

Senator O'Manoney. I would like to see it. 

Mr. McDonaxp. They stated in this article that the 4 million farm 
families enjoving the benefits of electricity are being subsidized by 
ill the rest of the population in regard to their rural electric coopera 
tives. It isone of the most outrageous statements that I have ever seen. 

Senator Warktins. You have not heard anything from any of tl 

tilities in any way attacking the RE A’s, have you ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. I have not, either. 

Mr. McDonaip. Except, Senator Watkins, I interpreted that 
unendment in somewhat the same way that the chairman and Senator 
()’ Mahoney did, which was suggested. 

Senator Warkins. This committee did not have all the time it 
needed to consider it, but last time it was put mn the bill. 

Mr. McDonatp. | appreciate that. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, the committee will take a eood look 
at 1c and see that the purpose of the flood control act and all other 
ts granting these preferences are complied with. Any amendment 
that are placed in this bill, [ am sure, will be placed there in the light 
of the present law. 

Senator AnpErson. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you Cie? much, Mr. MeDonald. 

Tomorrow the California group will be given an opportunity to 
present their testimony, and, if need be. on Friday. 

We hope that we can get through the hearings this week. It may 
be necessary to run a little later on some of these sessions, but we 
would like to finish these hearings at the end of this week. 

Mr. Fain, it seems like only a few hours that I was hearing your 
testimony before the Joint Committee on Atomic Knergy, but IT am 
glad to weleome you over here. 


it’ 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. FAIN, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Farn. I am Charles J. Fain, and this is Mr. Robinson, our 
electrical engineer, who has done a great deal of research in thi 
matter, especially pertaining to power in the Colorado project. 

I am somewhat at a loss as to how to proceed. You have been here 
many days on these hearings and have taken many hours this morning. 

However, a subject has been interposed in the hearing that we were 
not aware of and it may be that we have been somewhat remiss in 
that we were not aware of it. We were not aware of the proposed 
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amendment which has just been presented to your committee. As | 
ay, I was not aware it had been presented previously. Evidently it 
had in prior years, but I simply missed it. 

Senator Anperson. Why do you not go ahead with your testimony 
as if it had not been presented. If at a subsequent time we feel we 
need additional testimony.on this from REA and other preference 
customers, we will be very happy to call you back. 

Mr. FAIN. In that reoard, would it be possible to prepare a supple- 
mental statement for the record on this matter ? 

Senator ANpErson. You can prepare a supplemental statement for 


the record on the amendment which has been offered and it will appear 


in the record at the conclusion of your remarks. 

Mr. Farin. Mr. Chairman, we will be as brief as possible and simply 
try to highlight the statement which we prepared. 

We are here representing the rural electric cooperatives throughout 
the United States and especially those who would hope to get the 
power from the upper Colorado project; that is, a part of the power 
from that project. the interest here before the committee is because 
of the interest of those rural electric systems in the area in their need 
for additional power. 

At the present time there is a definite shortage of power in the area 
for the rural electric cooperatives. I would like to bring that out 
somewhat by the chart which has been prepared, table 1, the last page 
of the statement. 

I might be able to highlight that somewhat and not go into too much 
detail on it. 

You will note that when we appeared before the committee a year 
ago we presented certain figures to the committee on the growth of the 
need for power of the rural electric cooperatives in this entire area. 

You will note that in 1952 the first column shows that the total 
annual energy consumption in millions of kilowatt-hours was 87.84. 

Now, we are prepared to show you that during 1953 this increased 
from $7 to 102. 

In other words, this is over a 17-percent increase in 1 year. This 
iS Just an indication of the treme loa load growth of these systems 
out there in that area. It shows that the increase is such that in a 
period of a little over 4 years their load growth is doubled. 

Consequently, they are very much interested in the additional power 
that might flow to them from these projects. 

In addition to this, Mr. Chairman, it might be pointed out to the 
committee that the rural electric cooperatives in other parts of that 
area, that is outside the upper Colorado River storage area, itself, are 
interested in these projects. ‘They are interested because there is also 
a shortage in their area. 

They have been informed by the Bureau of Reclamation that their 
needs for firm power cannot be met beyond 1956, as well as those 
i cease in the area have been informed that their needs cannot 
be met by the Bureau of Reclamation for firm power beyond 1956. 

Consequently, so far as power is concerned, we are very much inter- 
ested that construction proceed as quickly as possible under the Sen- 
ator’s bill. 

However, I think that there is a note here that we should hit on. 
That is this matter of preference. It has been talked about this 
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morning before your committee and I would like to go into that matter 
somewhat. 

We are very muc ‘h ple: ased with this present bill, Senate bill HOO, 
Like other bills that have preceded it, it provides for preference; 
that is. in accordance with the reclamation laws. 

So unquestionably the bill as it was drafted, Mr. Chairman, does 
provide that preference. We are very hap py to see that. 

However, according to some of the proposals that were made last 

‘ar, and we had seen them, that had been printed in the records 
of the House committee on this matter (and evidently those proposals 
were very similar in nature to the ones that were made to your com- 
mittee this morning) we are somewhat anxious that pre ference in the 
traditional sense will not be carried out if those proposals are 
adopted. 

I think that is the meat of our testimony here to you tod: LY, Mr. 
Chairman. We will simply try to go into that somewhat and leave 
the rest of the statement. 

Senator ANDERSON. Your feeling is that if f the proposals t that were 
made in the House report which is referred to on page 7 of your 
statement, and the amendment, for example, that was suggested this 
morning, that it would in some degree nullify the preference clause 
existing in the present legislation or proposed in this bill 4 

Mr. Farin. We feel that it would certainly weaken the administra- 
tion of the preference law as it has been done in the past. 

Now, it may be well to tell you exactly why we feel that way. In 
the first place, it must be recognized that the rural electric coopera 
tives are not taking the position that transmission lines should be 
built by the Federal Government to serve all of their needs. 

Certainly that is not our position. However, it should be made 
clear that the rural electric coopers itives do feel that there should 
be ample authority in the bill and in any law passed so that the 
Secretary of the Interior, if he found it necessary, could build trans- 
mission lines. That is the matter which concerns us in listening 
to the testimony and reading the amendment that was presented this 
morning. 

[f I may just comment on the amendment that was proposed to 

ir committee this morning. 

Senator ANDERSON. You were going to file a supplemental on that, 
were you not ¢ 

Mr. Farin. Yes, si 

However, this follows quite closely to what was reported in the 
iearing and it is covered somewhat in my statement. 

Senator ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. Farn. There are basically two points in the amendment that 
| think should be pointed out to the committee for possible clarifica 
tion. In the first place, if the committee will look closely at the 
language in the amendment down to No. 3, it says: 

Transmission lines to municipalities or other public corporations or agencies 
desiring to purchase electricity and having a preference thereto by law. 


[ am somewhat concerned that it does not say in No. 3: 

Transmission lines to municipalities, rural electric cooperatives, or other 
public corporations or agencies— 
which is paraphrased somewhat, but is the language in the Reclama- 
tion Project Act and also in the Flood Control Act. 
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In other words, this seems to exclude rural electric cooperatives 
when it points out public corporations, because they are not munici- 
palities, nor are they agencies, 

I cannot see that the agencies would refer to the electric cooperatives. 
It seems to me that the word “aoencies” would refer to some other 
public corporation or public or. 

Senator ANDERSON. Obviously 1 if it does exclude the REA cooper- 
atives, I think you could safe ‘ly Avi that the committee would prob- 
ab ly try to write in language ‘th: at did protect the REA cooper: itives. 

I have a feeling that the people who proposed it felt that the word 
“agencies” included cooper: itives. 

There is nothing in the t testimony that scared me on that point at all. 
I think their intention was perfectly clear. They did intend to cover 
those bodies that were covered by the I lood Control Act of 1944 and 
I think stated very plainly. 

So I don’t think you h: ave to worry on that score. 

Mr. Fary. I gathered from the testimony, if that is the intention 
it would not be any harm at all. 

Senator ANnperson. I think your obligation is to protect the REA 
cooperatives if you think they are in danger. I am merely saying I 
would not waste any sleep on it because I do not think they are in 
danger. 

Mr. Fary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that assurance. 

Senator AnpErson. That is only one man’s opinion. 

Mr. Farn. Now, you will note that there are certain conditions that 
would have to be met, however, under No. 3. even before transmission 
lines could be built. ‘Those conditions are that there are no existing 
or projected transmission lines. 

Now, there are two conditions. I simply don’t know what projected 
transmission lines would mean, but as I read the langauge, if there 
were projected, that is planned, transmission lines, then the Secre- 
tary could not build. 

Now, the other point, and I think it is very significant here, states 
that— 
and where the Secretary is unable to contract with electric utilities to deliver 
such electricity at charges therefor approved by him and by local authorities 
having jurisdiction. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, under that amendment that this 
would actually tie the hands of the Secretary of the Interior because he 
would have to first show that he was unable to contract with the 
electric utilities to deliver such electricity at charges approved by 
him. 

Now, he could approve any sort of charge. Second, approval of 
local authorities having jurisdiction must be obtained. 

The big part of our statement goes to the meat of this situation in 
that we feel the Federal Government through the Department of the 
Interior, if it has the power to build transmission lines, then the Fed- 
eral Government itself is in a better bargaining position in the sale of 
this power. 

[ think that is awfully important to keep in mind when we consider 
that this project’s feasibility is basically based upon the sale of power. 
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What if the hands of the Secretary would be so tied that it could 
not be sold at a figure which would show the projects to be econom1- 
cally feasible. As we understand it, under the report of 1950, that 

charge is now set at about 6 mills. If we come up with language 
which would possibly force the Secretary to sell that power at a 
cheaper rate, then the whole fe: asibility of this project would be in 
danger. 

Senator ANnperson. Of course, the theory has been frequently ex- 
pressed by REA’s that they have trouble in getting the private utilities 
to get the rates down. So I do not just understand your argument if 
the rate came down because of these things and the public utilities, 
the coope ratives got the other end of the lower rate they would not be 
damaged, 

I may be able to short circuit this a little bit by saying that there 
are a great many — who are concerned with this problem and 
have wrestled with it at times and they are not anxious to go out 
and cut off the rights a the REA cooperatives to get power on a fair 
basis. 

My own feeling is that the private utilities in this area have been 
living with the REA cooperatives pretty successfully out the re. They 
are doing a little better job, I believe, in some of these States than in 
some others. 

And the people concerned with this are going to make sure that the 
Secretary of the Interior will find a good market for this energy. 

It is greatly to the advantage of the existing private utilities that 
these projects be built, because we can have enormous growth in any 
of our cities out there and rural areas if these projects are built. 

I feel we will be able to work out language eventually that will not 
frighten the REA cooperatives too much if we put it in the bill. 

Mr. Far. I agree with your statement, especially going to this point 
that the private utilities and the rural electric cooperatives in the area 
are endeavoring to work out these agreements. 

In fact, one such agreement is a wheeling arrangement, a wheeling 
contract, which carries the. power from the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. But we feel that this amendment as it is presented and the 
testimony as [ heard it, did not actually spell out a wheeling contract. 

The alternatives presented were that the power company would 
take the power and would resell it to the rural electric coope ratives., 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the arrangement that is existing out there 
now in Colorado and which has been working quite well. ‘That is one 
reason that there is some concern. 

The wheeling contract by which the power company carries that 
power over its transmission lines to the preferred customer 1s one 
which the rural electric cooperatives are in sympathy with. 

But it does not mean that title to the power is taken by the power 
company from the Department of the Interior and then resold to the 
rural elecric cooperatives. Under the wheeling contract it means that 
the rural electric cooperative is a customer of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion. As such they deal directly with the Federal Government. 

Now, if that was the proposition that was proposed to your com 
mittee, certainly we would be in accord with it. I think, as you say, 
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it has worked quite well out there, but that is one of the things that it 
seems to me the committee would be interested in doing when it looks 
over these proposals, is to see whether or not that is a wheeling contract 
that is being talked about, or whether it is a sale of the power. 

Senator Anperson. You are satisfied with the language of the bill 
at the present time, are you not? 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir, we are, Mr. Chairman; we are very happy 
with it. 

Senator AnpErRsON. I am just trying to suggest that I think you can 
safely leave to the people who are sponsors of that bill a 1 desire to 
make sure that the co-ops are not choked off. 

As far as I am concerned, I have had not at any time a representa- 
tion from any utilities out there indicating they would like to chop 
the REA cooperatives out of the use of some of this power. I hope 
it stays that way. 

Mr. Farn. Mr. Chairman, there is one other point I would like to 
raise, covered in the statement, and that is that there is language in 
the budget request that might be called to the attention of the com- 
mittee. That concerns this language. In the Federal budget there 
was this statement with respect to the Bureau of Reclamation appro 
priation request: 

That no part of the appropriation shall be used to initiate construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas covered by power wheeling contracts 
which include provision for service to Federal establishments and preferred 
customers, except those transmission facilities for which construction funds have 
been heretofore appropriated, those facilities which are necessary to carry out 
the terms of such contracts or those facilities for which the Secretary of the 
Interior finds the wheeling agency is unwilling to provide for the integration of 
Federal projects or for service to a Federal establishment or preferred customer. 

That language indicates somewhat of a change in what we have 
considered to be the traditional dnaeeal of preferred customers 
under Bureau of Reclamation authority. 

We would hope that no such restriction as this showed up in the 
bill, Mr. Chairman. 

In summary, I would simply like to state, Mr. Chairman, we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come before your committee. If we may, we 
would like to include this table and then there is a resolution pi assed by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at its recent 
annual meeting in regard to the upper Colorado storage project. We 
would like to ask the permission of the chairman and the committee 
to also include that in the record. 

Senator Anperson. That will be done. 

Mr. Fatn. That will conclude our statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
we thank you and the committee for your comments. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. 

The table will be included in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to and the formal statement of Mr. Fain, are 
as follows:) 
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Mr. Farin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name js Charles J. Fain. I am legislative assistant of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, the national service organi- 
zation of approximately 90 percent of all REA electric-type bor- 
rowers in the United States and Alaska. 

The interest of the rural electric systems: The rural electric co- 
operatives located in and adjacent to the power marketing area of 
the Colorado River storage project are hopeful that at least some 
of the major power-producing facilities of the upper Colorado River 
project may be put under construction in the very near future for 
two reasons. 

Kirst, the rural electric systems located in the power marketing 
area to be served by the project face a shortage of available power 
supply from existing sources, especially for irrigation wells. Second, 
they are of the opinion that construction and operation of the proj- 
ect will permanently enhance the economic productivity of their 
respective service areas, thereby promoting the growth and develop- 
ment of the rural electrification program in that section. This state- 
ment will be confined to a discussion of the first proposition, although 
we recognize the second as an important factor for the consideration 
of your committee. 

Last year, in appearing before this subcommittee, there was pre- 
sented, as part of our testimony, a chart containing a list of rural 
electric systems which lie within or directly adjacent to what has 
been designated by the Bureau of Reclamation by the 1950 Report 
as the “principal portion” of the power marketing area for the 
Colorado River storage project. These rural electric systems located 
in the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, 
stand to benefit directly from the low-cost abundant supply of hydro- 
electric energy that will become available from the project. 

Some of these cooperatives purchase their energy from private 
utility companies at rates ranging up to 12 mills per kilowatt-hour 
while others are already purchasing energy from Bureau of Recla- 
mation facilities under the terms of the existing wheeling agreement 
between the Bureau and the Public Service Co. of Colorado. Some 
of them are paying a premium to obtain service from the Bureau 
under the Colorado contract. 

The cooperatives which lie within the marketing area of the pro- 
posed upper Colorado River storage project now purchasing power 
from privately owned utility systems, would, we hope, be able to 
obtain Bureau of Reclamation service from the proposed project: at 
substantially lower rates than they now pay. Our systems through- 
out the country pay an average of 32 percent of their total operating 
revenue for wholesale power and a substantial reduction in this item 
of expense would be of inestimable value to our systems in the Rocky 
Mountain area where population is sparse and construction difficult 
due to mountainous terrain. 

Moreover, those cooperatives that are already supplied by Bureau 
of Reclamation hydroelectric facilities, either directly or under the 
terms of existing wheeling agreements, face an acute shortage of 
power either this vear or in 1956. Our systems in Colorado tell us 
that the Bureau of Reclamation, in contracting power to them from 
the western division of the Missouri River Basin system, with which 
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ie Colorado-Big Thompson system is integrated, will only contract 
for their firm power requirements through 1956. 


Load orowth ot ee The load crowth ot the ial elec 
tric systems within the marketing area of the upper Colorado Rivet 
storage project is phenomenal. The chart which we pres nted last 
vear showed that during the vear 1952, these Systems used Si .S4 
1m llion kilowatt-hours of energy. To establish some measure of the 
load erowth taking place on these rural systems, we are attaching 

similar chart this year showing the aoe able figures for 1952 
and 1955. The 1953 figures indicate sales by the same cooperatives 


ot 102.75 million kilowatt hours of energy, represent mea load OTOWLh 
of 17 percent within a single year. This means that the total load on 
thes : syste ms will double in about 414 years. 
By contrast, it 1s gener: ally estim: ated pee total load, urban, rural 
and industrial, of power companies throughout the country, 1 
doubling every 7 to 10 years. ‘Thus, the interest of these systems in 
authorization and construction of the upper Colorado River storage 
project becomes obvious. Our chart shows that on the basis of 1953 
col sumption, 1 the systems within the marketing area of this project 
W a alone, save $419,909 per vear if they are able to purchase Bureau 
Ree lamation power from 1 the project at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
vi hich has been estimated as the firm power rate based on preliminary 
cost allocations 

In addition to the benefits whieh will accrue to the rural-electi 
systems within the power marketing area of the upper Colorado 
River storage project itself, we are hopeful that power and energy 

above the needs of the prefe rence customers in that area will be made 
available to preference customers in other States served by the trans 
missi mne twork of the weste rn div ision, Missouri River Basin proj t 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. These other preference customers also 
face a serious shortage of power by 1956. To meet the shortage, out 
systems in Colorado, Nebraska, and Wvyoming are planning REA 
financed steam generation facilities. The electric capability of these 
steam facilities can possib rly be materially reduced to the benefit of 
the cooperatives’ capital investment in the event that the upper Colo 
rado River stor age power is made available to them through the 
integrated system of the hae of Reclamation and the western 
Missour! River Basin. 

Federal transmission—the key to preference: We are very pleased 
that the present bill, like its predecessors. provide for construction and 
operation of the project in conformance with the preference provi- 
sions of reclamation law, which affords rural-electric systems and 
public bodies preference in the availability of energy from the project. 
However, we are alarmed by the in \plications in the proposal of the 
private power companies of Colorado that the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct transmission lines in connection with 
the project be limited to backbone tie-lines, and lines not paralleling 
existing or projected lines of the companies. 

Pursuant to this proposal of the power ee s. the De _ ent 
of the Interior, oronedinie to the report on House bill H. R. 4449, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, advised the House committee that it was sn 
thetic to the private power company proposal. The House committee 
in turn expressed the expectation that the proposal by the private 
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power companies for cooperation in the development would be care- 
fully considered by the Department of the Interior, and that - 
electric power and energy of the project would be marketed, so far 
— through facilities of the electric utilities operating in the 
area, provided, of course, that the power preference laws are complied 
with and project repayment and consumer power rates are not ad- 
versely affected. 

This language seems somewhat contradictory to the rural-electric 
systems inasmuch as in many sections of the country our people have 
been stymied in their efforts to secure their share of power from Fed- 
eral hydroelectric projects by the refusal of private power companies 
to work out satisfactory wheeling contracts. In areas where the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is not authorized or does not have the authority 
or appropriations necessary to construct transmission facilities, our 
systems have not been able to obtain reasonable wheeling agreements 
for the delivery of Federal power. 

It is our contention that any language in the bill itself, or in the 
committee report, where it would have the effect of conclusively deter- 
mining Interior Department policy, which restricts the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct transmission lines, would be 
a dangerous precedent and would adversely affect the interests of all 
the preference customers and of the Federal Government itself. 

An absence of authority for the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct transmission lines, not only to integrate the hydroelectric units 
of the project, but also to deliver appreciable quantities of the energy 
produced to the load centers of the preference customers, would vitiate 
the j incentive of the power companies to enter into satisfactory wheel- 
ing agreements. Wheeling agreements are generally interpreted to 
mean contracts by which utility companies, acting as common carriers, 
transmit power for the account of the Government and without ob- 
taining title to it, to preference customers. 

The preference customers remain customers of the Government and 
do not become customers of the utility companies. We have not been 
able to conclusively determine whether or not the proposals of the 
Colorado utility companies would ultimately result in wheeling agree- 
ments, or in busbar delivery of Federal power to the power companies, 
in exchange for promises to deliver a certain amount of the power to 
the preference customers. The latter is not a wheeling contract. 

The Interior Department, in at least one instance, has shown a pre- 
disposition to accept a busbar delivery type of contract with respect 
to sale of Federal power. I refer to the Clark Hill project on the 
Georgia-South Carolina border. 

The authority and ability of the Secretary to construct transmission 
lines to interconnect the Colorado-Big Thompson project and other 
units in the western division of the Missouri Basin System has been, 
we feel, the controlling factor in enabling the cooperatives in Colo- 
rado and of other States within the Bureau of Reclamation service 
area to, in some instances, obtain satisfactory wheeling agreements in 
areas where the Federal transmission system was not available for 
adie ‘ry of power to load centers of all preference customers. 

In addition to the restrictive language contained in the House 
committee report on TH. R. 4449, which was pending before the 83d 
Congress last year, we would like to call to the attention of the sub- 
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committee, language contained in the Federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1956, with respect to Bureau of Reclamation appropriation 
requests : 

That no part of this appropriation shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas covered by power wheeling service 
contracts which include provision for service to Federal establishments and pre 
ferred customers, except those transmission facilities for which construction 
funds have been heretofore appropriated, those facilities which are necessary 
to carry out the terms of such contracts or those facilities for which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior finds the wheeling agency is unwilling to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects or for service to a Federal establishment or 
preferred customer. 

It is our = that this language, emanating from the executive 
branch of the Government, in corroboration with expressed Interior 
Department predisposition toward acceptance of the proposal of the 
Colorado companies, indicates that even with full authority to con- 
struct necessary transmission facilities, the Department would be, 
at the very least, inclined to accept wheeling agreements, and it might 
go so far as to accept a busbar delivery type contract with existing 
utility companies, as has been proposed as a means of marketing power 

from the Clark Hill Dam. 

The rural electric systems are not adequately protected, in the sale 
of Federal power, by agreements which convey title to the output of 
the projects to private utility companies at the busbar. We feel that 
such a policy defeats the long-established principle of preference in 
the sale of Federal power to rural electric systems and other public 
bodies and places private utility companies in at least a quasi-preferen- 
tial status. 

Transmission protects Federal Government: Moreover, the Federal 
Government itself stands to benefit from the construction of the neces- 
sary transmission lines to integrate the separate units of this project 
and to integrate the entire whole with the existing Bureau of Reclama- 

tion Western Missouri River Basin system. It is our understanding 
from an examination of the proposed cost allocations for the six large 
units of the upper Colorado River Basin project that, whereas, these 
allocations indicate that 74 percent of the total cost of these projects 
would be allocated to power and 26 percent to irrigation, the fact re- 
mains that the entire cost will ultimately be repaid from power sales 
revenue. The ultimate payout of the project depends on the sale of 
the project power at the established rate, which we understand to be 
six mills for firm power. 

In the absence of an adequate transmission system, the Government 
finds itself usually in a position of being able to sell power to only one 
purchaser, the existing utility company network. The resources of 
the rural electric systems and other public bodies are generally too 
small to allow them to construct the necessary high capacity transmis- 
sion facilities to the Federal dams. Therefore, the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the absence of an adequate transmission system, must dispose 
of the power at the busbar for what the company will pay. Failure 
to authorize and build an adequate transmission system would destroy 
the effect of section 6 of S. 500 which provides for the sale of the maxi- 
mum amounts of firm power and ene rgy from the projec t. 

The result of insufficient transmission could well be that the actual 
power sales revenue from the project would be substantially less than 
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what Is anticipated, and whereas the project, In conjunction With an 
adequate transmission system, would not only be a feasible, but profit- 
able venture, the absence of an adequate transmission system for the 
sposal of power col ild make the project appear to be unprofitable 
n later years. It is our hope that the subcommittee will favorably 
re eh the bill with such language as will encourage the Sec retary of 
Interior to construct sufficient transmission to integrate the sepa 
rate units and to assure delivery of power from the project to the load 
centers of the preference customers and to insure the Government of a 
sound bargaining position in the disposal of all of the energy from the 
proye c. 

Interest rate in S. 500: The language of S. 500, beginning on page 
10. line 3. indicates what we believe to be a departure from existing 
financing policy. The language says, in effect, that the interest rate 
applicable to each unit of the upper Colorado storage project and 
participating oo shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and will be based on the average yield to maturity of all 
interest bearing nanieabil le public debt obligations of the United 
States having a maturity date of 15 or more years from issue. 

li is our understanding that an overwhelming majority of Bureau 
of Reclamation projects have been, heretofore, financed at an interest 
rate of 21% percent on the investment amortized over a period of 50 
vears. It is also our understanding from examination of the 1950 
Report on the Colorado River Storage Project, that its feasibility is 
based on a 50-year repayment period with interest on investment 
at 214 percent. 

Therefore, it seems to us that any financing plan involving a vari- 
able interest rate as provided for i S. 500, might change the cost 
of the project and se riously affect its apparent feasibility during 
construction or at some future time when some units are finished and 
others contemplated. Of course, in any estimate of benetits and 
costs with respect to a public works program, it is necessary to mie ike 
certain assumptions. One of these is the amortization period and rate 
of interest to be paid on investment capital. Unless these factors 
can be fixed, it would be seemingly impossible to arrive at any reason- 
able basis for estimating the ultimate cost of a project of this 
magnitude. 

San Juan-Chama project: It was our understanding that in testi- 
fying in support of legislation authorizing the upper Colorado River 
project during the 83d Congress, 2d session, that plans for the San 
Juan-Chama project in New Mexico, as considered at that time, in- 
cluded facilities for the installation of 145,000 kilowatts of power. 
We note that in S. 500, the San Juan-Chama project would ap- 
parently contain no power facilities. We realize this elimination of 
power at this time was necessary in view of the practical and legal 
questions involved between those users to the south and others. We 
are very hopeful that at an early date this matter can be resolved 
in such a way that power can then be authorized in the project. 

Even though there is only one cooperative in northern New Mexico, 
at Chama, which would be within transmission distance of the power 
from this project, if we assume the construction of transmission 
facilities to integrate the entire development, it would seem that the 
145,000 kilowatts and 260 million kilowatt-hours per year originally 
included in the San Juan-Chama project would add considerable 
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power and energy to the system and provide the Government with 
revenue which would be unavailable if the power features of this 
unit are deleted from the bill. 

Echo Park Dam: We realize that there has been considerable Oppo 
tion to the construction of the Echo Park Dam and that this opposi 
tion arises from persons and organizations interested in the national 
parks, and from sincere desires to preserve the natural beauty of 
such areas. ‘This association, however, has previously gone on record 
in support of construction of the Echo Park Dam. Our position 
was, we feel, justified by a study made by the former Under Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Tudor. The former Under See retary concluded 
that it was a matter of personal opinion as to whether or not the 

atural beauty would be harmed by the reservoir inundation, but 
was of the opinion that - beauty of the Dinosaur National Monu 
ment would by no means be destroyed, and he recommended that 
Echo Park be included in the development plan for the upper Colorado 
River Basin. Two members of the stall of the National Rural Electric 
{ cooperative Association have also visited the Dinosaur National 
Monument, and it is their opinion that the water would only ada 
to the scenic splendor and would make certain portions of the can 
vons more accessible to visitors. 

After considering all of the arguments against and in favor of 
the Echo Park Dam, the 13th annual meeting of members of this 
issociation, held in Atlantic City, N. J., on February 14-16, 1955, 
inanimously passed a resolution in support of the upper Colorado 
River storage project including Echo Park Dam and including trad 
tional preference rights in the sale of power to rural electric coopera- 
tives and municipal systems together with adequate transmission line 
to deliver the power and energy to load centers of the preference 

stomers. For the information of the subeommittee, I am attaching 
i copy of this resolution. 

Phe resolution referred to follows:) 


{ESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS, ATLANTIC City, N. J., FEBRUARY 17, 1955 
IN UPPER COLORADO STORAGE PROJECT 


Whereas the upper Colorado River storage project proposed for construction 
in Colorado and neighboring States would bring much needed electric power 1 
the farmers and ranchers of that area; and 

Vhereas only with such a system of storage and power dams will the wate 


- the Colorado River be impounded so that utmost use can be made of the and 
Whereas other benefits of such project would be reregulation of the present 
flow of the Colorado River, flood control, fish and wildlife development 
proved recreational facilities, domestic, industrial and irrigation water: and 
Whereas there exists in the uppe r Colorado River Basin great natural re 
sources potential which can only be developed by means of water storage and 


the electricity produced therefrom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the proposed Upper Colorado River storage project, 
including Echo Park Dam and other dams with full traditional preference right 
to rural electric cooperatives and municipal electric systems for purchase of 
electric power, together with transmission lines to take electric power from ele 
tric generation plants on said project to load centers of municipal systems and 
rural electric systems within reasonable transmission distance of said proj 
and with transmission interties to the Colorado-Big Thompson system and an 
other Federal systems. 


Mr. Farx. In summary, I would like to say that the rural « leetric 
ystems, nationally, and especially those in the power marketing area 
to be served by the proposed upper Colorado storage project, chads 
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heartedly support and urge its authorization provided the power is 
marketed in accordance with traditional principles of reclamation 

law, and provided that suthorixation for an electric transmission net- 
work capable of fully integrating the individual units of the project 
with each other, and the project as a whole with the existing transmis- 
sion network of the Bureau of Reclamation, and capable of delivering 
power to the load centers of preference customers, is included. It is 
our opinion that it will be, as a matter of practicality, virtually im- 

possible for the Secretary of the Interior to market the power from 
the project in accordance with the mandate of preference law, and in 
com iphi ance with anticipated power sales revenue schedules designed 
to pay out the project within a 50-year period, in the absence of proper 
authorization for adequate transmission facilities. 

We also feel that some attention should be given to the language of 
S. 500 which would depart from what we believe to be a long estab- 
lished Interior Department policy by imposing a variable interest- 
rate requirement on the funds of the United States invested in the 
project. In connection with this matter, it is well to recognize that 
the feasibility studies on this project have, to our knowledge, been 
based on a repayment period of 50 years and a 2% percent interest 
rate in accordance with established reclamation policy 

Moreover, the benef fit-to-cost ratio of the project has been caleu 
lated over a period of 100 years, according to the 1950 report, which 
indicates that the Bureau of Reclamation is confident that annual 
benefits will accrue from the project for a century. The money which 
is coming into the Treasury during the second half century of opers 
tion of the project, will provide an effective net profit to the Federal 
Government and will, in all probability, dwarf the interest component 
of repayment during the first 50 years. 

In view of the increasing needs of the preference customers in the 
area, we hope this committee can report S. 500 favorably with lan- 
guage in the report clarifying marketing procedures in terms of tra- 
di oa ial Bureau of Reclamation policy. 

(The supplemental statement prev iously referred to follows:) 


SupPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. Fatx. L&eGiIsuAtive Asstst 
ANT OF THE NATIONAL RurAz, Evectrric CoorpeERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, this supplemental state- 
ment is submitted in view of the proposed amendment offered to your 
committee by Mr. Moffatt, representing the private power companies 
in the area affected by S. 500. 

The amendment proposed by the witness was as follows: 


PROPOSED TRANSMISSION LINE AMENDMENT, COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


At the end of section 1 add the following: “And provided further, That the 
authority conferred by section 1 of this Act to construct transmission lines is 
limited to: 

“(1) Backbone transmission tie lines directly interconnecting power 
plants in units of the Colorado River Storage Project, directly interconnect- 
ing such plants with powerplants of Participating Projects, or directly 
interconnecting plants authorized in this Act with other Federal power- 
plants, where such interconnections cannot be more economically and feas- 
ibly accomplished through the present and projected transmission systems 
of electric utilities operating in the States of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin ; 
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“(2) transmission lines between powerplants of Participating Projects 
which cannot be more economically and feasibly intercounected by the ex 
tension of present or projected transmission lines of electric utilities oper 
ating in the States of the Upper Colorado River Basin; and 

“(3) transmission lines to municipalities or other public corporations or 
agencies desiring to purchase electricity and having a preference thereto 
by law where there are no existing or projected transmission lines which 
may reasonably be connected with the aforementioned powerplants or inter 
connection transmission tie lines between said plants, and where the Secre¢ 
tary is unable to contract with electric utilities to deliver such electricity at 
charges therefor approved by him and by local authorities having juris 
diction. 

The amendment proposes to write 1nto the basic legislation author 
ne the upper Colorado Project restriction on construction of trans 
mission lines by the Bureau of Reclamation—transmission lines that 
will undoubtedly be essential in the proper marketing of the power 


and necessary to give substance and meaning to the sale of this power 
to preference customers, 

The amendment is divided into three parts, the first and second 
dealing with backbone transmission tie lines interconnecting the 
projects with Cie h other and also With other Federal power installa 
tions. ‘These interconnections are vitally important in properly con 
trolling and integrating the sale of the power. They are also vital 
in view of section 6 of the bill. Tlowever, the amendment laneuac 
casts considerable doubt on such backbone transmission ever being 
built, as it proves such is to be constructed only where such intercon 
nections and transmission lines cannot be more economically and feas 
ibly interconnected and accomplished through the present and pro 
jected transmission systems of electric utilities. 

Such limitations on the Federal Government after building these 
-rojects at its own expense are completely unreasonable and against 
he public interest. .An integrated marketing arrangement for the 
ereatest: benefit to the Federal Government requires full authority 
(0 build whatever lines are needed and not be hampered by proposed 
tines of the utilities which may or may not come into existence. 

The third part of the proposed amendment deals with Federal 
transmission lines to preference customers. It is here that the proposal! 
endangers the opportunity of the rural electric cooperatives to pur 
chase power directly from the Bureau of Reclamation as they have 
traditionally done in the past. In the first place, the language used 
seems to exclude rural electric cooperatives. In the Federal statutes 
where preference is given to public agencies, municipal systems, and 
rural electric cooperatives, the latter have always been expressly) 
designated as such. But in this proposal the language is “transmission 
lines to municipalities or other public corporations or agencies.” It 
is clear that rural electric cooperatives are not municipalities. 
Neither are they “public corporations or agencies” except in a few 
States. Therefore, they seem to be excluded by this language. 

The next limitation is that lines cannot be built to serve preference 
customers where there are “existing or projected transmission lines.” 
The same comment here applies as to (1) and (2) above. 

There is the further limitation that no such transmission can be 
built to serve preference customers except “where the Secretary i 
unable to contract with electric utilities to deliver such electricity at 
charges therefor approved by him and by local authorities having 
jurisdiction.” In the first place, this limitation is an unreasonable 
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one because it attempts to give State regulatory agencies power over 
the Federal Government. This is neither practical nor desirable. 
Secondly, this language attempts to tie the hands of the Secretary 
mn the enabling act, whereas he should have broad cliscretion to build 
such lines as are necessary to carry out the traditional preference 
clause, and at the same time, protect the Government's tremendous 
investment in the project, for it must ever be kept in mind that the 
Secretary must be able to sell the power at a rate which will pay out 
the projects. | | See 

Thus, preference to rural electric cooperatives and feasibility of 
the projects embodied in S. 500 can be seriously impaired by the 
adoption of any rest rictive language on Federal transmission facilities. 

On behalf of the rural electric cooperatives 1n the area we urge that 
no such action be taken in regard to S. 500. 

Senator ANDERSON. We will recess until tomorrow at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 o'clock, same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
Senator Anperson (presiding). Mr. Bliss? Is John Bliss here / 


We will start the hearing this afternoon with a statement by Mr. 
John Bliss, who is the acting State engineer of the State of New 


xico. T use the term “acting” because I guess it is correct; though 
‘tr. Bliss has been trying to stay out of the job and the Governor has 


o et him into the iob. 
We are happy to have you here, Mr. Bliss, to testify. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BLISS, ACTING STATE ENGINEER, STATE OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mir. Buiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

f merely want to present, if I may, a statement of the chief executive, 
ohn F. Simms, our new Governor, in which he fully supports the 
( ‘olorado River project and participating proje ts, particularly, 

,as they apply to our State. 
itor ANDERSON, Does he follow the same position which Gover- 


fechem took for the 4 years that he was Governor ? 
yf > T 7 
IOTLISS, Ile does, 
Senator ANpERSON. Congressman Fernandez is here. 
ls there anything further, Mr. Bliss? 
Mir. Briss. I might say, Senator, that I would like the record to 
0 nd IT am sure it wil 


|, that the evidence presented by the New 
lexico group last year is the same this year, and we would like it to 


Senator AnpDERs« mN. Adopted by reference. at least. for this hearing. 
Mir. Briss. I might also remind you that there are, I believe, certain 
ters from the district to the south of us, in which they are reiterating 
‘r statement that—and I refer to the State of Texas largely—with 
‘he provision which is now in the bill regarding any transmountain 
diversion of water to the Rio Grande, if that is unchanged they will not 
oppose our project. 


Wie 
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Senator ANDERSON. Do you have those letters, or does any one have 
the official letters that they sent in? 

Mr. Murphy, do you have those letters that came from the Rio 
Grande 

Mr. Murrnuy. No; I do not, but I will see that they are supplied. 

Senator Anperson. I will ask that they be put in the record at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


LETTERS FROM RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


ELEPHANT Burre IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
O} NEW MEXICO, 
Las Cruces, N Vea - February 17, 1955 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D.C 
DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Thank you for your letter of February 14, 1955, 
regarding hearings on 8S. 500 which will begin on February 28. We do not believe 
that it will be necessary for a representative of this district to participate in the 
hearings this vear. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN L. Greco, Treasurer-Manager 


Ep, Paso Country Water IMPROVEMENT Distr No. i, 
El Paso, Tex., February 21, 1955 
Hon. CLINTON DV’, ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DraR SENATOR ANDERSON: This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your communi 
eation of February 14, relative to the hearings on S. 500, scheduled for Monday, 
February 28, at 10 a. m. 

This is to advise you that I do not wish to be heard, or care to file a statement 
relative to your bill, S. 500, in case there is to be no change relative to the Sar 
Juan-Chama project, as was agreed to last year in S. 1555, between Senator 
Daniel and yourself. 

In the event, however, that any change in the language pertaining to the San 
Juan-Chama project is contemplated, I desire to reserve the right to either be 
heard or file a statement before the hearings on the bill are closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. B. PHILLIPS, Vanage) 

Senator Anprerson. The two letters as I reeall them, Mr. Bliss, 
state that as long as the agreement between Senator Daniels and my 
self of last year remains in the bill, the people of Texas have no ob 
jection, but if it is ch: unged they would like an opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Buiss. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Bliss. You May file the letter 
of Governor Simms for the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

STATE OF NEW MExIco, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Santa Ie, February 238, 1955 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: The development and use of the waters of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin, including the waters of San Juan River Basin is of vital concern 
to the State of New Mexico. The use of New Mexico's share of water, as allo 
2% 
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cated by the Upper Colorado River compact for the development of and benefit 
to the area by irrigation, municipal and industrial projects, is of paramount 
importance. 

S$. 500 has been introduced in the current session of Congress to initiate the 
development of the Upper Basin. That it includes authorization of the Navaho 
Dam and Reservoir, the Pine River Extension, and Hammond projects, and 
provisional authorization for the San Juan-Chama and Shiprock projects is 
indeed gratifying to this office. 

I feel that a great step has been made toward the complete development of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin with the introduction of the above bill and similar 
bills in the House of Representatives, and I urge that every effort be made to 
secure the passage of this legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN F. Stmms, Governor. 


Senator ANpEerson. You may proceed, Congressman Fernandez. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Representative Fernanpez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Anything that I might say would be a restatement of what the 
chairman and Senator Chavez have been saying, and much better than 
I could say it myself. 

I, of course, am fully in accord with the position taken by Senator 
Chavez and the chairman on the Upper Colorado River project, and J 
think I could say that our whole delegation is of one accord. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Congressman Fernandez. 

Representative Fernanpez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AnpEerson. Congressman Dawson? We are happy to wel 
come you back to the hearings. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Representative Dawson. Thank you, Senator. I deeply appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before the committee. 

I have a prepared statement which I would be glad to leave for the 
record, but in view of the fact that we have so many of our people 
here from Utah who want to testify and we are so ably represented 
with Senator Watkins on the committee, I am not going to take the 
time to read the statement but will insert it in the record. 

I would, however, simply like to say this, that I think having gone 
through this hearing last year and spent the time we have on ‘this 
project, I can only say that during the intervening time I think it 
has become more evident than ever that we are in need of this project. 
Many reasons can be presented, but Iam not going to take the time to 
present them, other than to say that this is vital to the State of Utah. 
I think out there we can measure our growth by the amount of water 
we can get and nothing else. We are entirely limited by that factor. 
And there is not a single thing in the State of Utah today that means 
so much as this vital project. My only hope is that the people from 
other parts of the country who perhaps do not realize the importance 
of water as much as we do can come to understand just how vital 
itis to us. 

So with that brief statement, Mr. Chairman, I again want to thank 
vou for this privilege. 
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Senator Anprerson. Thank you. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

We appreciate the strong support you have been giving. 
Representative Dawson. ‘Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TrstTrIMONY OF Representative Witiiam A. Dawson (REPUBLICAN, 


Uran) 


Mr. Chairman, in referring to the four States that would be directly 
benefited by the Upper Colorado River stor: we project, the great 
Daniel Webster once said : 


What do we want with this worthless area—this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? 


As one writer has commented on Mr. Webstev’s statement : 


Few men so illustrious have ever proved so wrong on such a tremendous scale 
so SOON, 

That Mr. Daniel Webster was proved so tremendously wrong is due 
in a large measure to contemporaries of his who realized a century 
ago that the whole Nation had a vital stake in the development of the 
West. 

Congress promoted the West’s development legislatively by grant 
ing special concessions to facilitate the construction of railroads and 
encouraging settlement through the homestead acts. 

Then in 1902, Congress adopted the reclamation program as we 
know it today. 

I was amazed to learn recently how little has been spent for recla 
mation in comps arison with the benefits returned to the Nation. 

Since 1902, only $2.4 billion has been spent on all Federal reclama 
tion. This amount would not finance our foreign-aid program for 
more than 6 months. And what has been spent on reclamation in the 
last fiscal year would not have financed our Defense Department for 
more than 3 days. 

The Department of the Interior has furnished me with some rather 
interesting figures on direct returns from reclamation projects con 
structed and operating today. 

The 29 powerplants now in operation have paid back $226 million 
net to the Federal Government and during the next 50 years, net in 
come from existing reclamation power developments will return $1.7 
billion more. In addition, repayment contracts entered into by farm 
ers and city dwellers who use water from the projects will return an 
other $700 million. This means that the $2.4 billion appropriated will 
yield a direct return of $2.6 in the next 50 years. 

In addition, it is estimated that the Federal income-tax revenue 
which can be directly attributed to Federal reclamation development 
already have exceeded $8 billion. 

[ mention these general facts in speaking about this project becaus 
it appears to me that the only valid opposition to this project must 
come from those who oppose reclamation projects as such. 

There can be no dispute that we in the Upper Colorado River Basin 
have the right to use the water. That was guaranteed to us in 1922 
by solemn treaty approved by the United States Senate. 
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There should be no dispute over the feasibility of this project. We 
have expert testimony that the cost of construction will be repaid 
with interest on the power and municipal features within the regular 
50-year period, 

There can be no dispute that the people of these four States need 
the water and there can be no dispute that now that water—that be- 
longs to them—is flowing to waste in the Gulf of California. 

This project has been studied more thoroughly and at greater length 
than most of those that Congress has authorized in the past. It repre- 
sents the culmin: ation of years of effort and pl: inning. 

That this is the last major river basin to be developed is ironical 
in itself. The Colorado River flows through the most water-starved 
States in the Nation. It has some of the greatest damsites in the 
world. It is certainly time now for Congress to take action to bring 
to the Nation the wealth that the harnessing of this river and the use 
of its water will produce. 

Senator Anperson. Congressman Thomson of Wyoming. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Representative Tomson, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I also appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and 
the courtesies you have extended to me during this hearing—— 

Senator Anperson. We are very glad to have you. 

Representative Tromson. — while I have been familiarizing my- 
self to a greater extent with the project. 

I have a prepared statement here, and in the interest of time I do 
not think I will read it, but I would like to leave it with the committee. 

Senator Anperson. If you want to read it, you can, and if you want 
to leave it with the committee, we will be happy to receive it. 

Representative Tuomson. It is not too long, so perhaps I can go 
ahead and read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Interior Committee, I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to appear and make a brief 
statement on the upper Colorado River development. 

I do not intend to go into the technicalities. I know you have heard, 
or will hear, many well qualified experts, both from the Bureau and 
from without, to satisfy you as to these as pects. I am particularly 
pleased that outstanding authorities and citizens of Wyoming could 
appear either at this or previous hearings. Many of them have de- 
voted a great deal of their time to the project over a period of many 
years. I do not want to burden you with cumulative testimony. Be- 
cause of these factors, I would like to limit my statement to a few un- 
related remarks. 

This development is, in my opinion, of particular importance to 
Wyoming and other States in the area, and of general importance to 
the Nation asa whole. It is vital to our continued growth, prosperity, 
and progress. We are one of the best markets for much of the rest of 
the country at a time when it needs to develop markets. As our popu- 
lation grows, experience has proved that many sons and daughters will 
be looking for a new home in our area. The general area has often 
been referred to as the treasure chest of the Nation because of its coal, 
iron, timber, and other resources. Only recently the attention of the 
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Nation has been directed to this section because of the search for 
uranium. The availability of our natural resources may be vital to the 
Nation’s security. Yet those of us who best know this area well realize 
that our most precious resource is our water. As people in other areas 
with a more fortunate water situation, exhaust the ready supply, they 
will come to appreciate this fact. It is essential if we are to develop 
and make available our other resources. We must develop it, use it, 
and reuse it. if our supply is to be ade quate. Development necessarily 
means adequate storage in this semiarid area. This project would pro 
vide a large part of the storage, and some of the development. 

Bred era: has not rushed blindl; into these projects. We have 

arned from bitter e xper lence that de ve lopme nt is not justifie cd unless 
it will create successful farming units. That participating units in 
Wyoming will be successful has been proved by the Eden project which 
has served as a pilot operation. 

Supplementary water furnished to some lands already under pro 
duction, but without an adequate water supp sly, is equally important 
with the new lands to be irrigated. This will furnish the plus that will 
permit the economy of these units to be stabilized. It isthe plus which 
causes our economy to grow on a firm basis. 

This is not a request for a gift, all but about 3 percent charged prin 
cipally to recreation will be repaid to the Federal Government, and, to 
a large extent, with interest. 

Speaking of recreation, the principal argument used by the op 
ponents of the project seems to be that construction of Echo Park will 
create a precedent for invasion of our national monuments and parks. 
Of course, everyone who is informed realizes that this is not the fact. 
The Executive order enlarging the national monument specifically 
provided for reclamation withdrawal. There would be no precedent 
as to other monuments and parks which had no such provision made 
in connection with their establishment. 

As to the recreational benefits, not only to ourselves but to the coun- 
try asa whole, may I point out to you that recreation is one of our prin 
cipal businesses. Increased recreational opportunity is one of the 
factors that causes a large segment of our population to be so en- 
thusiastic about the development. They have made a large investment 
in motels, hotels, and other accommodations for tourists. They have 
made a thorough investigation, as only one does who is protecting an 
investment and a livelihood. I am sure that as you consider all of the 
testimony, you will reach a conclusion with them that the recreational 
advantages will be increased with construction of the project. 

I would also like to emphasize to you the contractual obligations 
involved. ‘These are not only contractual obligations between the up- 
per and lower basin States, but are contractual obligations to which 
the Congress itself is a party. Congress has approved the Colorado 
River compact. I am sure that this was done by all parties in good 
faith, and that they will respect their obligations. The upper basin 
States have in good faith cooperated in making possible the develop- 
ment of the lower basin to the end that that basin is to be to a large 
extent fully developed. Now that the time has come for the develop- 
ment of the upper basin, I am confident that the lower basin States 
themselves, as they reflect upon the situation, and particularly ‘this 
Congress, will recognize its obligations to make possible that develop- 
ment. I am sure that the testimony that you will have before you 
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will convince you, just as it has convinced me, that by construction of 
the necessary storage facilities, the lower basin States can be assured 
the water due them, and the upper basin States can have the water 
necessary for their development. 

I would also like to emphasize the contributions that Wyoming in 
particular has made to the reclamation fund. According to informa- 
tion recently furnished by the Bureau of Reclamation, the total accre- 
tions to the fund as of June 30, 1954, amounted to $376,850.116.51. Of 
this amount, $336,631,595.04 comes from sale of public lands, and from 
oil and gas rentals and royalties. The difference of approximately 
$40 million is not allocated by States, but almost $30 million of it repre- 
sents receipts from naval petroleum reserves. The States of Califor- 
nia and Wyoming have contributed all of this. Although I have not, 
as yet, been able to obtain a breakdown between the two States, I am 
confident that Wyoming has contributed a substantial portion. We 
need only to recall the Teapot Dome to substantiate this. 

Of the $336 million plus from sale of land and oil and gas rentals 
and royalties, our State alone has contributed over $101 million or 
almost one-third. Of the $336 million plus, $215,520,551.07 is from 
oil and gas rentals and royalties. Of this sum, Wyoming has contrib- 
uted $91,881,844.66, or over 42 percent. Wyoming continues to be the 
big contributor to this fund, its contributions increasing year by year. 
Its contributions for the calendar year 1954 amount to almost $101, 
million. I have not, as yet, been able to _ ain complete or compara- 
tive figures on benefits received under the program. I have pro- 

ceeded far enough, however, to know th: at total construction for the 

benefit of Wyoming probably does not exceed our contributions. I am 
sure that you will agree with me that we are certainly in a position 
to ask that these projects, which will benefit a large section of our State, 
be given favorable consideration. 

I have always believed that sound Government practices should 
cause public projects to be built during times when the employment 
and expenditure will be of the greatest benefit to the economy. Con- 
trary to general business conditions, the economy of a large part of this 
area is seriously depressed at this time because of the closing of the coal 
mines with consequent unemployment. This certainly indicates that 
the time for construction is now. This will provide for the transition 
period to allow for the development of other resources. As the men 
are no longer employed in the construction phase of the projects, I am 
confident that jobs in private industry will again be available to them 
in this area. 

I am confident, too, that when you have thoroughly examined all of 
the witnesses, and considered the testimony, vou will recognize the de- 
sirability and necessity of the upper ¢ ‘olorado River development. 

I again want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee. Your favorable consideration is vital to the future 
of our area, and to the future generations of America. 

Senator Anperson. Incidentally, I would not want to make it ap- 
pear that I was discriminating, but Congressman Dawson has been 
here several times in these hearings and is an old and true friend of 
the project, and therefore I thought I would make some differentiation. 

Representative THomson. There is only one thing I would like to 
emphasize, and that is that the time to make public improvements, 
other things being equal, is when you need a little bit of stimulation. 
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Contrary to other sections of the country in the general condition, in 
this particular area due to the fact that these coal mines have been 
shut down, we now find ourselves in a temporarily bad economic situa 
tion, with men out of work. 

Senator Warxins. That is around the Rock Springs area, is it 
not ¢ 

Representative Tromson. Around Rock Springs, and I have a 
brother in law that is down in Paonia, Colo., who is in the coal mines 
down there. I know of their situation. It is generally true of that 
high priced coal area there. 

Senator ANpERSON. That is true of our State. 

Representative THOMSON. I think it is, yes, Senator. Sothat means 
that it is something that should be done now. 

hank you very kindly. 

Senator ANDERSON. Congressman Dixon? 

We are very happy to welcome you, too. We are pleased indeed 
that you could be here and be with us today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Representative Dixon. I appreciate the opportunity. 

[ would like to talk for about one minute and then have the privi- 
lege of inserting my remarks in the record. 

Senator Anperson. You have a great deal of experience with the 

ricultural problems of that part ‘of the world, do you not ¢ 

" ieuecinatat te Dixon. Yes. I was president of the Utah State 
Agricultural College until the first of this year. 

Senator Warkins. We drafted him, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANnprerson. I understand the circumstances, yes, indeed. 

Representative Dixon. I have great faith in this project, because 
I have heard experts in our college and from the other land grant col 
leges certify as to its desirability and its validity. 

I have seen Olie Larson here at work over a period of 48 years, and 
he has never made one failure. George Dewey Clyde was the dean of 
our school of engineering. He is revered all over the West. They 
are men whose judgments you can trust. So there is nothing phony 
about this project. 

I would like to say that the Utah State Agricultural College board 
of trustees is 100 percent in favor of this: and now I learn that even 
the student bodies from the higher institutions of learning in Utah 
are starting a big upsurge for it, because they figured that this will 
open the door of hope to those young people. And there is not much 
opportunity without it. 

In my associations with the presidents of the other land-grant 
colleges in all those western States, I am sure that they are praying for 
an opportunity for their youth in the same way. 

Now, if I might extend my remarks for the record, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Senator Anperson. How long have you been interested in agricul- 
tural work ? 

Representative Drxon. Well, I farmed with Senator Watkins. We 
raised 21 carloads of peaches off our 1 orchard. And then I was in the 
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agricultural college for 2 years, and in another college, Webber Col- 
lege, for 18 years. 

Senator Anperson. I was merely trying to qualify you as ane xXpert. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him this question : 

You have been identified with business and banking as well as in 
the teaching field, have you not? 

Representative Dixon. Yes, I managed a bank at Provo, Utah, for 8 
years, and I knew the farmers’ financial conditions during the depres- 
sion and their problems. 

Senator Warkins. This bank was called the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, I want you to know. 

Senator Anperson. Any questions, Senator Kuchel, or Senator 
Watkins? 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprrson. Mr. Zimmerman ? 

I think it is unnecessary to say for the record that Mr. Zimmerman 
has been for many long years identified with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and is recognized as a great authority on Indian matters. 
Personally, I am happy to say he is an excellent book collector and 
now is engaged in working with an Indian association. 

You may identify yourself, Mr. Zimmerman, and particularly 
identify the Indian organization with which you are identified. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Zimmerman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is William Zimmerman. I appear here on behalf of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, which is the successor, by 
change of name and merger, of two organizations organized originally 
in 1922 and 1923. 

I point out, not for Senator Anderson’s benefit, that the president of 
the association is Mr. Oliver LaFarge, who is a resident of Santa Fe. 

My testimony, Mr. Chairman, will be limited to a single project, 
which I believe ought to be included in the upper Colorado plan. 
This is the Shiprock or sometimes called the San Juan Channel proj- 
ect. Its primary purpose, as I see it, is in the development of land for 
irrigation of a large acreage on the Navaho Indian Reservation. 

President Eisenhower, in his message, submitting the upper Colo- 
rado plan, omitted this project without prejudice, indicating that 
more study was desirable. As late as last week, on February 25, the 
Department of the Interior, in a letter to Senator Murray, still stands 
on the same ground, that more study is needed. 

Now, having been on the other side of the fence, gentlemen, I think 
you will appreciate that 1 say with some hesitation that I think the 
bureaucrats have had ample time to study this project. 4 first en- 
gineering report was made in 1901, by a local engineer, J. Turley. 

Senator Anperson. His father operated Turley’ s Mill up in the 
Farmington area, 70 years ago, and Mr. Turley was probably the 
first engineer who went over the route of the transmountain diversion, 
and gave me a story on it which I printed in a newspaper in 1918. 

Mr. ZommerMAN. I never met him. 


ore 
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Senator Anperson. Of course, I was a small boy at that time, but 
[ recall the incident. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. You have the advantage of me. Ile was only a 
name to me. 

But since that time, there have been many other surveys made, sev- 
eral New Mexico State engineers have made surveys of the project, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has made several, and more aie the 
Bureau of Reclamation has made several. 

Soil surveys were made, I believe, both by the Indian Bureau and 
by Reclamation. Dam sites were started and core drillings were 
made. 

Of course, each new survey that was made involved a complete re 
appraisal of all the prior surveys that had been made. 

[t is my candid opinion that the Department has all of the possible 
data bearing on the costs and the feasibility and the desirability of 
this project that can be had. I am very fearful, Mr. Chairman, that 
further study is possibly a euphemism for someone’s unwillingness to 
make up his mind. 

Senator Anperson. I do think, Mr. Zimmerman, in fairness to the 
Department of the Interior, that I believe the Bureau of Reclama 
tion has now finished its studies on the Navaho Dam and the Ship- 
rock project and has a feasibility report ready showing the project 
is feasible, but the law requires a period of study inside the De- 
partment and a 90-day period in which that can be submitted to the 
States. And I think we are right in the process now of submitting 
it to the various States. As far as the actual engineering work is 
concerned, I think Mr. Clyde and his staff have completed that part 
of it, and Mr. Larson and his group have passed upon it. 

If I am incorrect, I would be happy to be corrected. 

But at least the project is now in Washington, and we hope it 
will soon be out in such shape that the final reports will be completed. 
It involves more than 100,000 acres of land, and therefore it does re 
quire a period for study on the part of the various atlected States. 

But 1 agree with you that we are all anxiously awaiting the final 
report. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. I am, frankly, very fearful that if this project 
is not included at this time, it may be a long time before it is con- 
sidered. I fear that if this bill passes without the inclusion of this 
project, it would be very difficult to get reconsideration for i 

Senator Anperson. I could not agree with you more. I think it is 
absolutely imperative. 

What does this project mean to the Navaho Indians, Mr. Zimmer- 
man? You have been familiar with their problems and their difficul 
ties fora period of 40 or 50 years. What does this mean to them ? 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Well, I would like to speak to that point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This project is the keystone of the Navaho rehabilitation program, 
[t is the largest single item in that program, both in terms of money 
and in terms of people who would be immediately affected. Cer- 
tainly a minimum of 2,000 families, perhaps a maximum of 3,000 
families, could be successfully located on this irrigable land. The 
various figures, of course, I need not explore here, but it depends on 
the character of the land and on certain taxes, whether the project 
ultimately is restricted to gravity flow, or whether there is pumping 
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involved. But even if nothing but gravity irrigation is used, I be- 
lieve a minimum of 2,000 families can be provided for on that land. 

Senator Warkrins. That would be about how many Indians? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Somewhere around 10,000 Indians. The average, 
I think, would run a little higher than the 5 per family. 

Senator AnperRson. That is 10,000 Indians on the land as farmers ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. As farmers. 

Senator Anperson. And in addition to that? 

Mr. ZimmMerMan. In addition to that, as you well know, there would 
be many secondary benefits. Two thousand families engaged in farm 
ing would require—the reclamation experts will correct me, please— 
certainly as many people as could be supported in dependent indus 
tries and business and occupations that contribute to the success of 
the farming enterprise. 

There would be some other secondary benefits. The relocation of 
that number of Navahos in a reasonably compact area would have a 
great impact on the whole economy of the region. It would remove 
the pressure, first, on certain areas from which the 2,000 families 
woul be removed. It would also make, I think, for savings in Gov 
ernment expenditures, and the concentration of population in that 
way would reduce the cost of providing schools, medical care, and 
various other Government services. It would be much cheaper to 
provide those for a concentrated population than for a population 
scattered as widely as the Navahos are in the main. 

Senator Watkins. Is it not a fact, Mr. Zimmerman, that. Congress 
has already passed an act authorizing expenditure on a 10-year pe- 
riod of around $88 million for the rehabilitation of the Navahos, and 
that part of that money could be used, if we could get this project 
going, to put these people on the farms and help them get established ? 

Mr. ZrmmerMan. In 1950, Senator Watkins, as you know, Con- 
gress passed the Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation bill. That had one item 
in it. In section 1 there was an authorization for completion and ex- 
tension of the existing irrigation projects, and also for the comple- 
tion of the investigation, to determine the feasibility of the proposed 
San Juan project. That authorization was for a total of $9 million. 

So I think Congress has recognized at least the need for the deter- 
mination of feasibility. 

ut there is plenty of other statutory authority, I think, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. I think there is still more of that money to use if 
necessary. 

Mr. ZimmeErMAN. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Zimmerman, the Navahos have _ been 
demonstrating, have they not, quite a little interest in developing 
industries of their own, such as the sawmill, tourist courts, and various 
things they have gotten into recently? Would that not indicate that 
they have a probable capacity to farm these lands successfully ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. Oh, I think they show that also by their success 
on the smaller irrigation projects that are now there, particularly in 
the Shiprock-Farmington region. 

Senator Anverson. And then many Navahos have gone out to the 
project in Colorado and done well out there? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. That is right. They have relocated out there. 
I think their success in running trading stores and some other indus- 
tries is an indication of adaptability. I think, although most of them 
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still run sheep, they take to farming, and most of them do well at it. 

Senator Warkins. The building of this project would relieve the 
range pressures, would it not ¢ 

Mr. ZimMERMAN, I think it would be a very material change, Sena 
tor Watkins. 

Senator WatTxktns. As it is now, it has been necessary at variou 
times to curtail the use of the range to cut down the size of the flocks. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is true. 

Senator Warkins. And if they had this project underway and 
the additional fodder could be grown there, it would be a big he Ip. 

Mr. ZimMerRMAN. Yes. And these families who gave up their 
rights on the range to accept irrigated Jands of course would provide 
that much additional expansion possibilities for the families who 


elected to continue to run sheep. But it seems to me this is the most 
important single item in the whole rehabilitation program. 
Senator Watkins. I think I would agree with you. As one of 


the authors of the bill, I think it is highly important. It would give 
a great lift to those Indians, a great upsurge for their final deve lop 
ment. 

Mr. ZimMeRMAN. I would like to speak about only one other point, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is this matter of water rights. 

[ would like to point out that the Navahos do have certain prior 
water rights, perhaps undefined and undetermined. But under exist 
ing law and under existing court decisions, they do have certain 
priorities. 

I believe that the trustee has an obligation to see that those wate 
rights are preserved, and if they are lost 1 would expect, frankly, 
that the Navahos would ultimately sue the United States for a large 
sum of money, because those water rights were not made available 
to them. 

Senator Anprerson. Would the passage of this legislation and the 
final construction of ee Navaho project, including the dam and the 
one part that used to be called the old Shiprock project, help to 
confirm and carry out the obligations and rights that the Navahos 
had ¢ 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Oh, yes. If the water is put to beneficial use, I 
think there is no question but that their right would be confirmed. 

Senator Warxrns. What J am trying to ask is: The passage of 
this legislation would not jeopardize those rights, but would actually 
carry out the promise implicit in those rights ¢ 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. That is quite right. 

That is all I have to say. 

Senator Kucne.. Just on that point, Mr. Zimmerman, is it the 
position of your association that the Navaho Indians have a prior 
or, if I may use the word, a paramount right to the waters on the 
Colorado River ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Not to all the waters; no, sir. 

Senator Kucuex. All right. To the extent that they can make rea 
sonable beneficial use of the water? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. Is that your position, or the position of the asso- 
ciation, with respect to the other Indians ae have lived along ‘the 
Colorado River 4 
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Mr. Zimmerman. I may say yes, it is our position, but I think it is 
really the position of the courts, laid down initially in the Winters 
Case, 

Senator Kucnen. So that it is your view and the view of your asso- 
ciation that the Indians in the Colorado River Basin have a first 
claim to waters of the Colorado River to the extent that they can use 
them to their own beneficial interest ? 

Senator Warkrns. Well, may I answer this? I specifically was 
asked as to the waters that would be affected by this project. My 
understanding is that no waters are to be taken from any of the other 
States. These waters that would be used on the project come from 
waters allocated to the State of New Mexico. 

Senator Kucuen. You are talking about the Shiprock project ? 

Mr. ZimmMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. But assume Indians in any other area, lower or 
upper basin. I am just wondering as to your position as to their 
rights irrespective of the Shiprock project. 

Mr. ZimmMERMAN. To me asa layman, when the United States estab- 
lished a reservation for Indians the presumption was that it reserved 
to that reservation enough water to irrigate whatever land was irri- 
gable. That, at least, as I understand it, is the essence of the Winters 
case. 

Senator Kucuen. Has that been the position of the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. As far as I know, it has generally been the posi- 
tion; yes, sir. 

Senator Kucnen. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkrns. And the Indians up in the Utah area, among the 
Uintahs and Whiterocks and those other Indian tribes in northeastern 
Utah—their rights have been pretty well taken care of under the canal 
systems that have been built, and water is being put to beneficial use 
there at the present time? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I think so. 

Senator Watkins. That is, of course, water out of the Colorado 
River or one of its tributaries. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Zimmerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anprrson. Now, I think we have two different presenta- 
tions with reference to the Gooseberry project. 

Mayor Welsh, may we start with you? 


STATEMENTS OF MAYOR WILLIAM J. WELSH, JR., JOHN BENE, AND 
ERVIN GERBER, OF PRICE, UTAH; AND MAYOR S. J. DIAMANTI, 
OF HELPER, UTAH 


Mr. Wetsn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is William J. Welsh. 

Senator Anprerson. Would you also like to put into the record the 
names of the individuals with you here today ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Those in attendance with me are Mr. John Bene, the 
county engineer, Mayor Steve J. Diamanti, of Helper, Utah, and Mr. 
Ervin Gerber, who is the president of the Price River Water Con- 
servation District. 
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Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say these gentle 
men come from one of our great resource areas, that has immense coal 
and oil shale deposits. ‘They have large cattle and sheep operations. 
It is one of the most prosperous areas of Utah. They have a point 
of view to present, and I think some other citizens of Utah will present 
another phase of this same project. 

We are very sorry, the Utah delegation is, that we have not been 
able to work out an agreement, and the delegation will have to take 
its stand on this matter as it sees fit under all the circumstances. 

Senator Anprerson. I asked about it earlier today, and they said, 
“Yes, we are all in harmony, but it is a sort of a divided harmony.” 
We are happy to have the two sides of the harmony presented to us. 

Go right ahead, Mayor Welsh. 

Mr. Wexsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, ] would like to present to you a letter from the county commis 
sioners of Carbon County, addressed to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, regarding their position on the inclusion of the Goose- 
berry project in the upper Colorado River storage project. 

Senator AnpERSON. Would you state the contents, briefly, of the 
letter? Then we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Wetsu. briefly, sir, their position is that they are opposed to 
the construction of the Gooseberry Dam as it is presently set up, by a 
tight dam. It recites in the letter the facts of area growth in the 
county, the fact that we have used the water for the last 75 years or 
trom the time of the settlement of the valley. 

They also state their position as favoring the enactment of the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

However, they are unalterably opposed to the inclusion of the Goose 
berry project in that overall program. And I should like to present 
this to you. 

Senator Anprerson. The letter will be put in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

CARBON COUNTY, 
Price, Utah, February 25, 1955. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Sirs: The Board of County Commissioners of Carbon County, 
State of Utah, wish to be on record as opposing the inclusion of the Gooseberry 
project as a participating project in Colorado River storage project. This project 
would deprive the residents of Carbon County of a large portion of their decreed 
water rights, which have been in use for the past 75 years. 

During the period between 1940 and 1950 the population of Carbon County 
increased from 18,459 to 24,901, or 25.87 percent, and the municipalities of the 
county are already experiencing an acute water shortage for culinary use and 
the problem of securing sufficient water for additional industrial expansion is 


very serious, as the county economy is based on farming and the coal-mining in 
dustry and other industry is needed for proper balance of working forces 
If the Gooseberry Dam is built as presently set up, by a tight dam, it will 


deprive Carbon County water users of the most important source of spring and 
summer runoff, and seriously impair the decreed rights of primary water users 
and the equalizing of storage in the Scofield Reservoir. 

The people of Carbon County favor the enactment of the upper Colorado Rivet 
project, but are unalterably opposed to the inclusion of the Gooseberry project, 
and for this reason, the county has not appropriated money to the Utah Water 
and Power Board, which has been active in promoting the Gooseberry project, 
and we wish to correct the record against any misrepresentation by the water 
board in this matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BoarD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
By B. H. Youna, County Clerk. 
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Senator Anperson. Did T understand you to say that vou had beer 
using this water for 75 years ? 

Mr. Wetsnu. Yes, s 

Senator Sestieuon: ‘Sui have a pretty well established mght to it. 
have you not ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. That apparently is the point of conflict. It is one 
basis of it. I think we can perhaps cover that point in a few minutes. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wersu. I do not have a prepared statement to submit for the 
record, so I will use some notes and speak on it extemporaneously if 
it is all right with you. 

The Gooseberry project, as is indicated on the map here, is a trans 
mountain diversion, with no exchange of water involved with ow 
area. 

In going into aH history of the situation, we find that the valley 
was first settled in January of 1879, when the first pioneers settled 
along the river besten 3 in the vie inity of what is now the city of Price, 
which is the largest city in all of southeastern Utah, an area that is 
comparable in size to about two-thirds of the State of I ennsylvania 

The early economy, of course, was agriculture, and that was, th 
basis of the economy, and the water was used for those purposes, ani 
of course for an expanded purpose. 

Early in the history of the valley, the storage of water became a 
paramount necessity, and the formation of irrigation districts con 
solidated the farmers of the area when in 1906 they constructed what 
is now known as the Mammoth Dam, at the Mammoth Dam site. 
This is the same site at which it is now proposed to build the Goose 
berry participating project, to divert over to an area known as the 
Sanpete County. 

Senator Anperson. [ am sorry. Could you tell us just a little 
more about the Gooseberry project? Are there water users now re 
ceiving water from this particular area, and is it proposed to build 
a dam and divert that water to somebody else ? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir. Very briefly, the water is on the Carbo 
County watershed, which is in the upper Colorado River Basin. That 
is proposed to divert. 12,000 acre-feet of water by means of a tight dam 
and approximately a two and a half mile long passage through the 
tunnel to the west and into the Great Basin. 

The purpose of the water, as I understand it, is a supplemental sup 
ply to about 16,000 acres of land in Sanpete County. 

Now, in all fairness, I think it is known that the area to be irrigated, 
while it is a supplemtal supply, is now receiving a partial supply. 

Senator ANpERSON. From this same source ? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, sir, from their own watershed. 

There is a mountain that rises up between the two counties, that 
acts as a physic: al barrier, that completely separates us ec onomically. 
commercially, and cultur ally. This barrier is about 9,500 feet. It is 
very good deer country. 

The diversion has been talked about for quite a number of years. 
Part of the line of Sanpete County falls down just a little bit below 
that ridge that is indicated on your map there. That is the Colorado 
River Basin Divide. And their county line, as I understand it, 
just slightly below the ridge. The two county lines are adjacent. 
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Now, that is approximately the situation. They have never used 
the waters from the Carbon County watershed, nor has their economy 
ever been based on it. 

Senator Anprrson. May I ask another question? You say that 
that is going to be brought across that diversion and will irrigate, as 
1 understood it, about 16,000 acres? 

Mr. Wetsi. That is my understanding of it, sir. 

Senator ANvEeRSON. Will it take any water away? Will it stop the 
irrigation of any water on the other side ‘ 

Mr. Wetsu. On our side 4 

Senator ANpreRsON. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is our contention. We presently have under 
irrigation about 15,809 acres that are included in the irrigation dis- 
trict, or the Price River Water Conservation District. 

Senator ANperson. Do you mind my breaking in 4 

Mr. Wersu. No, sir. You go right ahead. 

Senator Anperson. I am sorry. I was trying to get an under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. Wetsu. The proof has been made on 16,803 acres on the Price 
River Water Conservation District. [lowever, at the time a tripartite 
water agreement was enacted between the Department of the Interior, 
the Price River Water Conservation District, and the Carbon County 
Water Conservancy District, it was visualized that perhaps part of 
this water might be surplus. 

Now, this contract was enacted in the year 1943—October 11, 1945. 
It involved, on our part, the construction of a structure that is known 
as the Seofield Dam. 

Now, the present structure has a storage capacity, active storage 
capacity, of 65,000 acre-feet of water. 

The retson why the new and rebuilt structure was put up there is 
because of the failure of the original Scofield Dam, which was built 
in the year 1928. That structure had a partial failure, and the State 
engineer, as a matter of fact, condemned the structure £0 limited 
its storage to 30,000 acre-feet, and for a great number of years our 
people were forced to get along on the 30,000 acre-feet of storage. The 
scuaeal amount of the active stor: we capacity of the original dam 
constructed in 1928 was 61,000 acre-feet of water. 

Surveys have been made a great number of times in the area with 
regard to the agricultural use of water. 

Now, I should like to point out at this time that the records of the 
Bureau of Reclamation contained in their planning report No. 50A, 
dated March 1943 and revised as of May 1944, indicate that the only 
surveys that were conducted with regard to the usage of water in our 
area in Carbon County were on the basis of agricultural use. 

You will find in the examination of all water filings on the area 
that the only types of filings that exist on that watershed are for 
agricultural purposes. The Bureau of Reclamation Planning Report 
No. 50A also indicates that there have been no reservations at all made 
at least’ up until the time of this report, and no demands have been 
made for reservation of flow for municipal water supplies or other 
uses, 

Now, a certain group of people within the county, that is; the 
farmers themselves, as you can see, control all of the water, and the 
basis of the demand for water, for instance, from munic ipal supplies, 
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in the case of my city and in the case of Mayor Diamanti’s city of 
Helper, are such that people in years gone by have purchased primary 
water from individuals who own certificated rights in various counties 
in the area. For instance, my city owns the right of use, I should say 

to 11 second-feet of water in 4 different canal counties. We have no 
filings of our own with the exception of one filing of 5,000 acre-feet 
of water on the White River, which is a tributary to the Price River. 
Naturally, sir, we are in need of some additional water to take care 
of the growth that we have experienced and the anticipated growth 
that we hope will come along. 

It is also rather interesting to note that the actual usage, the amount 
of water diverted into the canals over the last 10-year period, by actual 
measurement of the river commissioner, who is a deputy of the Utah 
State engineer, indicates that we have been using 68,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. 

Also, I should like to point out that out of the 16,803 acres that were 
filed in the proof, only 11,000 acres have only storage rights that are 
impounded on the Scofield Reservoir, and 5,803 acres have some 
primary water and use reservoir water as a supplemental supply to 
mature late crops. 

We also have the problem coming up before us and existing right at 
the present moment that industrial users are limited in supply at the 
present time, with the exception of the D and RG Railroad and one of 
the major coal companies in the area, who have a decreed continuous 
water right in the Price River. New industries established in the 
area have not acquired any water rights. 

The usage of water, as it is in many other areas in the Far West, is 

very high, because of the arid climate and the small amount of precipi- 
tation that falls during the year. Naturally, most of our communities, 
or some of them, including my own, have been in short supply of water, 
and restrictions have been placed in effect. to curtail the general use 
of water in many instances. 

We have tried to exhaust all possibility of any future development 
of water. We know that with the anticipated activity in the secur- 
ing of water, my city and the city of Helper have caused a geological 
survey of the water in the valley to be made by Dr. Ray Marcel of 
the University of Utah, and we have retained him on the basis of 
giving us data regarding the underground sources of water. His re- 
port to us states that due to the mica shales in the valley and Carbon 
County, the source of water would not be available for municipal pur- 
poses due to the tightness of the structure. 

The county into which it is proposed to divert this water has a popu- 
lation of 13,891 people, according to the 1950 census, in an area of 
1.616 square miles. The total assessed valuation of that county is 
about $13 million. 

The use of the water in its present drainage is the backbone of the 
economy of 24,901 people in the 1950 census who live in Carbon County. 
This county has an area of 1,487 square miles and has an assessed valu- 
ation of $30,500,000, 

The economy so established is such that the people enjoy the highest 
per capita family income of any area in the State of Utah. It is in- 
teresting also to point out that a survey of the residents of Price City 
indicates that they have a lifetime earnings of $137,000, as compared 
to $114,500 for the other areas of the State of Utah. 


i 
i 
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Total payrolls in the area, including income from the coal mines, 
amount to about $25 million a year. Just before leaving for Wash 
ington, I checked with the county agricultural agent, and asked him 
if he could give me an estimate as to the cash income from crops 
grazed in the county for the year 1954. 

The amount given to me was $973,310. With the livestock industry 
included, our cash income from all sources of agricultural pursuits 
brings in excess of $3 million per year. 

The question is, What effect will the proposed diversion have on 
the economy ¢ 

Due to the nature of the diversion, it will reduce the agricultural 
acreage as well as livestock and crop production by approximately 
oV percent. 

Naturally it will limit the industrial, culinary, and other uses to 
our economy of water as it was in 1944, when survey planning report 
No. 50A was finalized. 

In other words, by making the diversion on the basis of the survey, 
it would tie our economy down to that period forever. It would abso- 
lutely curtail the future growth and expansion and reduce our stand 
ard of living. The effect of this might be realized when it is pointed 
out that the area is aggressive and progressive and has sought and 
obtained many improvements. 

Carbon County showed a growth in population during the years 
1940-50 of about 25.8 el ae while the entire State population 
vrowth rate was 25.2 percent. 

The water to be diverted is now being used beneficially, and if 
diverted, would cripple the area for any future growth. 

As Senator Watkins so aptly pointed out at the beginning of our 
hearing, the area has developed a vast coal-mining and coal-processing 
industry during the past 50 years. 

Needless to say, when you hear someone speak of the vast coal 
reserves in the State of Utah they are talking about my county. The 
reserves are so vast that it is estimated that this area alone could supply 
the needs of the entire United States for the next 100 years. 

The coals have good physical and chemical characteristics, and 
those that are not suitable for coking are high in volatiles. 

Since the let down of some of the coal production due to the eco- 
nomic conditions immediately prevalent at the end of the Korean 
war, we have sought to dive rsify our economy and have been concen 
trating and leaning toward the synthetic liquid fuel industry and 
toward the chemical industry, where coal plays a vital part. Of course, 
to operate these industries requires a certain amount of water. 

The present coal-mining operations include the domestic and cap 
tive mines. The two mines at Sunnyside, Carbon County, Utah, pro- 
duce coal and coke exclusively for the Kaiser Steel Co. at Fontana, 
Calif. The Geneva Steel mines at Horse Canyon and Columbia pro 
luce coal sage andi for the largest steel plant west of the Mississippi, 
that is, the Geneva Steel works at Geneva, Utah, and furnish the 
entire production needed by that facility for coking. 

As a consequence of the value of the coal this company has pro 
yramed $18 million for expansion of their plant facilities to produce 
commercial fertilizer as a bypproduet of the coal, 
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Naturally we point with pride to the fact that we believe we are 
ideally situated for several types of advancement. We have natural 
resources of coal and shale in vast quantities, together with deposits 
of titanium, gallium, and germanium in commercial quantities, A 
new gas field has been brought into production, and it is programed 
to have 10 or 12 drilling rigs in the area to further the exploration 
and development of natural gas and oil this coming summer. 

We have experienced a great deal of uranium activity, and together 
with Grand Junction, Colo., and Moab, Utah, share in that industry 
to a great extent. : 

Another feature that might be worthwhile pointing out to you is 
the fact that as a result of the continued good prospects of the area, 
the Utah Power & Light Co., the major utility in the State, has just 
completed and put into operation a new $1114 million 66,000-kilowatt- 
hour powerplant at Castle Gate, Utah. This is a mine-mouth steam- 
generated plant and has proven to be very efficient and workable. It 
is our understanding that this utility plans on adding 2 new 75,000- 
kilowatt-hour units in the same location. These units require about 
3 second-feet of continuous flow for each unit. The power feature at 
its present location is a decided asset to all of southeastern Utah, and 
as a consequence they are presently constructing, at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion, a 150-mile- long, 130,000-kilovolt line into Moab, Utah, and 
Monticello, Utah, to alleviate the power shortage experienced in that 
area because of increased growth and also the mushrooming growth 
of the uranium mining and milling industry. 

I might also mention that the area, not specifically Price or - 
specifically Carbon County, but the area that we have suggested, 
Green River, Utah, has been mentioned prominently as perhaps ie 
location for an atomic furnace reactor, which installation requires 
some of our resources, among Which is water. 

Of course, in order to insure these vital prospects we must have the 
most vital one of all, the continued use of our water. 

As has been mentioned many times in the hearings today, we are no 
exception in feeling that our mountain hideaway is ideal for dispersal 
of industry and for the development of the natural resources therein. 
We are served by two transcontinental highways and have a main line 
highway bisecting the county. 

1 think it would probably be appropriate to discuss some aspects 
of the tripartite agreement w hich our people entered into—and by “our 
people,” I mean the irrigators of the Price Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, the irrigation district—in 1943 

It is proposed that if the Gooseberry goes into effect, our water 
usage would be limited to 46,000 acre-feet of water per year, and our 
present use by measure of the river commissioner, as I pointed out, is 
about 68.000 acre-feet a year, to satisfy the users of the decreed and 
certificated water on Price River. In other words, if the diversion 
is made, we would out of necessity have to reduce our acreage cur- 
rently using irrigation water beneficially to less than 11,000 acres 

These waters now being used consist of 258 cubic feet of prima ary, 
direct flow water, which, based upon the stream efficiency det ermined 
by the Utah State engineer, would amount to 44,640 acre-feet during 
the irrigation season, plus 30,000 acre-feet of storage water in Scofield 
Reservoir. This makes a total of 74,640 acre-feet of water that has 
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been beneficially used by the water users of the Price River system 
and upon which certificates have been issued and adjudicated. By 
Utah law, the storage water is appurtenant to the land, and since cer- 
tificates have been issued, it would seem that 30,000 acre-feet to 
storage water as shown above cannot be legally separated from the 
land. 

I should also like to point out that the San Pete Water Users 
Association is not a party to this contract, though they will be the 
third-party beneficiary. The users of the primary water of the Price 
River system, including the cities, are not parties to this contract, 
nor did they in any manner assent to its execution; however, this 
contract ser lously affects the lawful rights of the primary water users, 
including the cities, in that the Government proposes to take part 
of their er rights and divert them into San Pete ¢ rounty l by 
constructing the Gooseberry project. 

I might point out that at the time of the tripartite agreement these 

rights were assigned to the Government by the conservation district 
aan are now being he ld in trust by the Government. 

The Government in the contract then attempts to protect these 
primary rights by passing that obligation on to the owners of the 
storage water in the Scofield Reservoir. 

[ might mention, by way of passing, that there are primary rights 
above the Scofield Reservoir at the present time. Through this manip 
ulation and from the figures of water use hereinbefore mentioned. 
the users of the storage water in Scofield Reservoir will be deprived 
of a major portion of their water in order to sustain the primary-flow 
rights in the Price River. After accomplishing this, the Government, 
its successors and assigns—the wording used in the tripartite con 
tract—will be reheved of any further liability and saved harmless 
from any future claim to the waters diverted by them at the Gooseberry 
project. 

It is difficult for the primary water users of the Price River system 
and cities to understand under what lawful right, if any, the Gov 
ernment is depriving them of portions of their primary water with 
out their consent. The Government, as has been pointed out before, 
has attempted to make up such primary water by — the obli 
gation on to the users of the storage water in the Scofield Reservoir, 
but in no way assumes any responsibility to guarantee same. 

Now, we don’t mean to imply that anyone can guarantee how much 
water is going to be in any certain pl: ice at any time. That is en 
tirely depe ndent upon our Creator. The primary water users have 
grave doubts as to the ability of the reservoir water users to fulfill 
this contractual condition. This grave doubt is based on the fact 
that full beneficial use has been made of the water now available 
and that the yield of the watershed has not been up to expectations. 

The figures used by the Bureau of Reclamation to justify the con 
struction of the Gooseberry project completely ignored the water loss 
by ev: apor: ation and transportation, which, in fact, amounts to approxi 
mately 33 percent of the primary and storage water in the Price River 
system. If the Bureau of Reclamation did not in fact disregard this 
loss. then they have attempted to pass it off to the water users of 
the Price River. 

It is further pointed out that the soils along the Price River system 
have been found by use to require in excess of 3 acre-feet of water 
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per acre on the land in order to obtain the greatest yield therefrom. 
I might pause right here and mention that in computing the amount 

of water that is available on the watershed or in storage, of 30,000 
acre-feet, in Scofield Reservoir, which is 40 miles away from the 
closest diversion point along the river, by taking out the evaporation 
loss, by taking out the transportation loss, it leaves these people a net 
acreage delivered at the head of the ditch, and not at the head gate 
on the land, of 18,000 acre-feet. 

Senator Watkins. That, according to your theory, would only be 
enough to take care of 6,000 acres. 

Mr. Wexsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And you claim you have proved up a certifi- 
cated right for 16,000? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And yet you only have water enough for six. 

Mr. Wetsu. That would be what the ultimate would come out to be, 
if that is true. 

Senator Warkins. I just wanted to get your view. 

Senator O’Marronry. How much water do you have now ? 

Mr. Wetsu. With the primary and the storage water, we have 
74,600 acre-feet. 

Senator O’Manonery. And that serves how many acres? 

Mr. Wetsn. Figuring what is in the proof—and it is still a matter 
to be adjusted—it is 16,803. That is what was committed. That 
amount of acreage was committed to these people at the time of the 
tripartite agreement. 

Senator O’Manoney. When you speak of proof, am I to infer that 
the adjudication has not been made? 

Mr. Wetsu. An adjudication was made twice, sir, for the 74,640 
acre-feet. 

Senator O’Manonrey. But to serve how many acres? 

Mr. Wetsn. 16,803. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think that would be modified by the 
adjudication ? 

Mr. Wersu. The present adjudication, you mean ? 

Senator O’Manonry. You say the proof has been made. 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think the controversy exists, which 
would reduce that amount ? 

Mr. Wetsn. In our opinion, no. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is there a controversy ¢ 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I am at a loss to understand what you meant. 
A while ago you said only about 18,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Wenisu. Yes, sir. Under the operation of the tripartite agree- 
ment, which would limit the use of water that we could take off the 
watershed to a sum total, including the primary flow and the storage 
right, of 46,000 acre-feet of water, taking the primary flow out of that 
and attempting to make up the difference out of the storage water 
would only give you a net of about 18,000 acre-feet of water for the 

full amount of acreage within the irrigation district. Storage water, 
pardon me. 

Senator Warkrns. Storage water. The primary flow itself is not 
restrained during the ordinary season flow of irrigation, is it? 
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Mr. Wersu. At the present time? No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. So that you have that in addition to the storage ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. So that helps clear up the situation. 

Can you give us the total flow, the average flow, of that river, in 
acre-feet, per year 4 

Mr. Wetsu. As it has been given to me by the Utah Water and 
Power Board—and I believe it is also contained in the planning report 
No. 50A—the total flow of the river averages about 81,000 acre-feet 
of water a year. 

Senator WarTkins. Where is that measured ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. That is measured at the Hiner gage, which is 40 miles 
below the reservoir. 

Senator Warkins. That is near the town of what ? 

Mr. Wetsu. It is just about at Helper and between Castlegate at 
the mouth of the canyon. 

Senator Watkins. How many miles from Price,Utah ? 

Mr. WetsH. About 10 miles. 

Senator Watkins. And where is the water used for irrigation pur 
0SeS ¢ 

Mr. Wenrsn. Below the Hiner gage. It would be used over an 
area—some of the canals are as long as 37 miles. 

Senator Watkins. That is mostly east of Price, is it not? 

Mr. WersH. East andsouth. It ison both sides of the river. 

Senator Warktns. On both sides of the river / 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. It isaclay formation, is it not / 

Mr. Wersu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Rather heavy clay ? 

Mr. Wrisu. No, to be perfectly frank with you, Senator, I do not 
have the soil classification from the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
types of soils within the irrigation district. I do have an estimate 
from the Soil Conservation Service, but I understand that their 
standards are different than the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Senator Warkins. Now, in spite of the claims that you make—I am 
just trying to get this in to get the facts before us—the Bureau of 
Reclamation is going to handle the study of this Gooseberry project / 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And has prepared a report on it, with the possi 
ble recommendation that the report be adopted, has it not ? 

Mr. Wetsn. I imagine so, yes. 

Senator Warkrins. And the State water and power board, of which 
Mr. Clyde is the executive secretary, has also passed judgment on this 
project, has it not? 

Mr. WeEtsH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. And they have approved it ? 

Mr. WersuH. That is my understanding. 

Senator Watkins. Now, of course, you object to that approval, and 
vou claim the facts do not sustain the action of the Bureau, either the 
Bureau or the water board ? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I want to get the contentions square before the 
committee. 
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Mr. Wetsu. We have made several efforts to try to call to the atten 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Utah Water and Power 
Board that this issue was in doubt as far as we were concerned. My 
position as a private citizen was taken prior to my election as mayor 
of the city. Tam not here representing the city, but we are re present 
ing the entire area in Car ane County. 

Senator Watkins. Is Price interested in this? 

Mr. Wetsu. Asa primary water user, not asa city. 

Senator Watkins. Will your water be taken by this project? Will 
your right be invaded ¢ 

Mr. WeisH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. In what way ¢ 

Mr. Wetsn. The primary flow will be interrupted to undertake the 
diversion to the other side of the mountain. 

Senator Warkins. Now let me ask you this question. You are ac 
quainted with the water laws of Utah, I take it, from the way you 
have been talking. 

Mr. Wersn. Ina general way. 

Senator Warkins. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Wetsn. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You have had a lot of experience with water 
matters; have you not ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. None whatever? You are doing well, I may say. 

Under the laws of Utah, those that have prior in time made a bene 
ficial use for that which they can beneficially use are, of course, en- 
titled to first right. And in recent years, we have had a filing state 
ment. With the State engineer’s offic ‘e, the filing of ap plications for 
water, and finally the work to make good the filing to put the water 
to a beneficial use, and then a final certificate from the State engineer's 
office that that has been accomplished. 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. There are means for the adjudication of all of 
these rights within the State; are there not? 

Mr. Wexsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You first get a decision from the State engineer, 
and after that if you are not satisfied you go into the district court 
where the lands are located, and if you are not satisfied with that, 
you can go to the Supreme Court of the State of Utah. Now, have 
you pending at this time any litigation with respect to the decisions 
of the State engineer ? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, sir. The last filing by the San Pete Water Users 
Association was protested by nearly every water user in Carbon 
County, and we had a hearing before the State engineer nearly a year 
ago. And it was just a few weeks ago that he rendered his decision. 
As a matter of fact, I think it has been just 3 or 4 weeks. We have 
— +r month in which to file an action in the district court to protest 

‘try to adjudicate the ruling of the State engineer with regard to 
one particular filing, which is a small one, just a direct flow right of 
50 second-feet. 

Senator Wartkrns. Is it contemplated under that right to transfer 
the water over the mountain or through the mountain over into San 
Pete County ? 
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Mr. WetsH. Yes, sir. I think they intend to use it. They pe rhay Ss 
would be in a better position to answer than I. 

Senator Warkins. That is a filing, of course, that in the order of 
the filings would have priority over yours unless knocked out, over 
some of the increased uses on your side of the river. 

Mr. Wetsu. Sir, our filings ar = in trust by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The filings held in trust by the Bureau of Reclamation 
have a prior right over any filings with the exception of this one 
that is now in dispute, the small filing of 50 second-feet. In other 
words, they would intend to use the water, the Government would, 
out of the filings they hold in trust to divert what they consider sui 
plus from our wate rshed to San Pete Cou ity. 

Senator Watkins. The *\ have made the decision that there is surplus 
water there. That is, the records they think show that. 

Mr. Weusu. Yes, sir. That is what we have been told. We have 
tried to resolve this matter. 

Senator Warkins. How did they get these water rights put in trust 
for them ? 

Mr. Weusu. By means of a tripartite agreement. 

Senator Warkins. That was a voluntary act, was it not, on the 
part of the water users / 

Mr. Weusu. It was. You could say that was a voluntary act. 

Senator Warxkins. In other words, in order to get this bie flood 
control project over there a certain number of years ago, they placed 
their water there in trust for the Government. 

Mr. Wexsu. That is essentially what happened; yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. That, by the way, was au flood-control project. 
However, it was constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation; was it 
not? 

Mr. Weisu. That is my understanding; yes. 

Senator Watkins. And it was constructed under flood-control law 
In other words, you did not have to pay for the cost of the project. 

Mr. Wetsu. We are obligated to pay $216,000. 

Senator Warxins. How much did you get without that, have to 
reimburse the Government for it ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I have heard varying figures on it. Mr. Clyde men- 
tioned the other day when we were in your office that the total cost 
of the project was three quarters of a million dollars for the erection 
of the Scofield structure, $750,000. I have heard that it cost $940,000. 

Senator Watkins. Well, we probably will be able to get the figures 
from some of the other witnesses. I wanted to get the picture before 
this committee. I wanted them to see the various angles of this. That 
is why I ask these questions. 

Mr. Wetsu. The reimbursable cost. is $216,000. Weare paying that 
through the conservancy district which was created at the time. As 
a further condition of the tripartite contract, if the Gooseberry proj 
ect is built and goes into operation, the water users of the diverted 
water on the transmountain diversion, the San Pete C ounty people, 
are to reimburse us or the Government, if this program has not been 
paid out, $116,000. That would be a net to us of $100,000. 

Senator Warkins. You have that tripartite agreement there ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 


Senator Watkins. Do you have an extra copy ¢ 
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Mr. Weusu. No, sir 

Senator Warkrns. I think that ought to be filed with the commit- 

tee, because it will not be possible to interpret your testimony that 
you are giving here without having the contract itself. 

Mr. Wersn. You can keep that copy, or we can file it with the 
committee. 

Senator Warkrins. I suggest that it be filed with the committee 
and not necessarily put in the record at this point. 

Senator O’Manonery. It will be received for filing, available at all 
times to the witness and his associates, 

Mr. Wetsuit. We have tried to call to the attention of the State 
agency involved 

Senator O’Manonry. Before you go on with that, may I ask you: 
Do I understand from your testimony that the Scofield Reservoir 
is a Wheeler-Case reservoir ? 

Mr. Weisu. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator O’Manrionry. Is there any doubt about that ? 

Mr. Wetsnu. No, sir. 

Senator O'Manonry. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Wetsn. One particular bone of contention that we have had 
between the State agency and the Bureau of Reclamation is the fact 
of the theoretical value of the water on the land being placed at 2.9 
acre-feet per acre. 

Now, we have attempted to have a resurvey of the area made, on 
the basis that our usage will vary between 3.3 and 4.8 acre-feet of 
water, actual usage. As yet, we have not had any indication that 
the resurvey will be made, although we have received what I would 
interpret as being a favorable reaction from Mr. George Clyde. Mr. 
Clyde could either substantiate that or tell you that he will not make 
the resurvey. We have no word from them at all. 

Senator O’Manonry. What reason do you have for believing that 
it would require so much more water ? 

Mr. Wetsnu. Apparently, sir, the theoretical value of the 2.9 acre- 
feet per acre on the land is the standard that is used. Now, we have 
determined the amount of water that is necesary to be applied to 
the land by virtue of use, and what it will produce with a certain 
application of so much water. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are comparing experience with theory? 

Mr. Wersn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Experience teaches you that 3-plus is required 
instead of the 2-plus? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir. I believe it is fairly well known that in 
various areas of my State, for instance, it might require as high as 
5 acre-feet of water per acre on some types of soils, depending on 
the structure. And also by the same theory there may be some lands 
that. will require less usage of water per acre on the land. 

We feel—I will make this statement now, Senator Watkins—that 
article 12 in there is the thing that initiates the Gooseberry and obli- 
gates us on that. We know that the tripartite agreement is a valid 
contract. However, in our estimation it is an unjust contract, in that 
it has restricted the growth of the area by virtue of restricting the 
use of the water that has been allotted. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you already testified as to what the 
tripartite agreement is and who were the parties? 
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Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. The parties were the irrigators of the area, 
known as the Price River Water Conservation District, the Depart 
ment of the Interior, and the Carbon County Water Conservai 
District. 

Senator O’Manonry. And the purpose of the agreement / 

Mr. WeLSsH. The purpose of the agreement, aside from reeitu Oo the 
repayment schedule, and so forth, that must be undertaken for the 
oo of the funds 

enator OM HONEY. It Was an avreement under the W heel 
ase Act. 

Mr. Weutsn. Yes, sir. Also the fact that there was a possibil 
the estimation of the Bureau of Reclamation, that there were sul 
waters available on this particular watershed for a transmountain 
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diversion. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did your people sign the agreement / 

Mr. Weusu. Yes, sir. Qualified representatives of the companies 
involved and the districts involved signed the agreement: with the 
exception of the primary water users. 

Senator Warkins. Were the ‘Vy nol members of this conservancy 
district, this conserv: ation district ? 

Mr. WeEtsu. No, si 

Senator WATKINS. What are the total rights of the primary water 
users on the Price reservoir ? 

Mr. WetsH. 258 second-feet of water. 

Senator Watkins. Natural flow / 

Mr. WeELsH. Netural flow, and based on the efficiency computed as 
vo or 76 percent by the State engineer, it resolves itself down to a figure 
of 44,640 acre-feet during the irrigation season, which is April 16 to 
September 15, 

Senator Warkins. In addition to that, they are getting some benefit 
out of this project ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. Some of them are. 

Senator Warkins. Are they not in an irrigation canal? 

Do they not have a water company, a mutual water users company, 
through which the ‘y get their waters / 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, the e ngineer tells me they do. 

Senator Warkins. What is the name of that company? 

Mr. Wetsn. The Carbon Water Co., the engineer tells me, is the 
one that receives it. 

Senator WATKINS. ae they part of this conservation district ? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes, 

Senator Reset. T hey have an interest in it ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. As a matter of fact, practically all of the irriga 
tors there have an interest in this conservation district, one or the 
other of them, do they not? 

Mr. Weutsu. Not in all respects, Senator Watkins. I believe, as I 
pointed out- 

Senator Watkins. Not in all respects. But do they have it in lim- 
ited respects 4 

Mr. Wersu. Yes. That is what I was trying to get to. Eleven 
thousand acres are represented by a reservoir right only; 5,803 are 
represented by a primary water right. 
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Senator Warxtrns. As I understand it, the reason you formed these 
conservation districts was to make it possible for the taxpayers who 
were not actual water users in the municipalities, the counties, and 
others, to enter into this arrangement so that this project could be 
built, so that it could be paid for. It was too big for the other people. 
But prac tically everybody, including the irrigators, are to get some 
benefit out of this project which was constructed by the U nited States 
Government / 

Mr. Wetsn. No. 

Senator Warkins. Well, who are the participants who are the active 
agents?’ Let us take, first, the irrigation district. We have got to 
get this straightened out somehow to find out who these people are 
and what their interest is. We have taken the contract, but we cannot 
examine you on it if we take time to read it here. Who makes up 
the conservancy district? It has to have some entities. 

Mr. Wetsu. The conservancy district was formed as the agency to 
collect the funds to pay the $216,000. Its function is administrative 
only. 

Senator Watkins. Administrative only. From whom does it collect 
the money ¢ 

Mr. Wensu. Every taxpayer or anyone who owns property in 
Carbon County. 

Senator Watkins I see. <All right. Then the Price River Water 
Conservation District—who makes up that district 4 

Mr. Wexsu. They are the irrigators of the area. They are the 
storage-water users. 

Senator Warxkins. And the primary-water users as well ? 

Mr. Wetsn. There are a few. 

Senator Warkins. And this irrigation company is also a part of 
that, has stock in it or an interest in it ? 

Mr. WeisH. Which irrigation company ? 

Senator Warkrys. I am talking of the one you said was a mutual 

vater users company, that distributes water to its stockholders. They 
are mostly the farmers who have these primary rights, are they not? 

Mr. Wersu. Senator, may I have you refer your questions of that 
nature to Mr. Bene, the engineer? Tie is more familiar with it. 

Senator Warkrns. Anybody who can answer. We want to get on 
this record some information. 

Mr. Bene. Down there, Senator Watkins, we have two areas that 
are formed by the bisection of the Price River, the area on the north 
side of the river being the oldest water users, and they have the 
natural flow rights. The fellows on the south side of the river, known 
as the Carbon Canal Co., own the reservoir water rights and primarily 
receive all of their water from storage. And there are a few on the 
north side, but the numbers are very small, who have any such water 
rights. So they operate entirely independently of the district. 

Senator Watkins. What is the organization that operates the right 
on the north bank ¢ 

Mr. Benr. The Price Water Co. 

Senator Warkins. It has no interest in this at all, directly or in- 
directly ¢ 

Mr. Bene. Well, when they formed the irrigation district and in- 
cluded all the property in the county on the taxable basis, they become 
interested, yes. 
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Senator Warkins. That is exactly what I thought. Under the 
water district law of the State of Utah. 

Mr. Bene. It appliestoallofthem. That is true. 

Senator Warkins. Now, let me read you this one. This is section 
23 of the contract: 

In the event of disputes between the parties hereto arising out of this contract 
involving questions of fact and insofar as provisions hereof required a determin- 
ation of facts to be made, the Secretary is hereby designated as the arbiter of 
such questions, and is the one required to make such determination of facts, 
and his decision thereon shall be conclusive and binding upon the parties 
hereto. 

W hat do you have to say to that ¢ 

Mr. WextsH. We have tried to call to the attention of the Depart 
ment through the local people the fact that there was some basis of a 
dispute in the fact that water would be diverted from the watershed 
that we thought beneficial use was established to. And so far we have 
received very little cooperation. I could go through my diary and tell 
you the number of times that we have attempted to get together with 
these people and the discussions that we have had, and in most cases, | 
would say, except up until lately, when they have shown some concern 
about it, we have not received the concern that we thought we were 
entitled to. 

Senator Watkins. You do not think you want us to come in and 
settle this as between you and the people on the other side, in view of 
the fact particularly that there is a provision here that the Secretary of 
the Interior has a right to decide this matter, and he is the one that 
has to decide it, and you cannot take any appeal from his decision ¢ 

Mr. Bene. No. but he had nothing to do, sir, with the primary 
water right. 

Senator WatKrns. Well, those primary water rights are all in this 
irrigation district. 

Mr. WetsH. No, they were not thrown into the irrigation district. 

Senator Warkins. Their lands are in there. 

Mr. Wetsu. The lands are in there. 

Senator Warkins. Certainly. And they are taxed to a ‘Ip pay the 
cost of the construction of this, and they get some of the benefits of it. 
If they have to pay part of the cost, they get part of the benefits. 

Mr. Wetsu. No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Senator Warkins. You cannot levy an assessment on a piece of land 
if they do not get anything out of this contract under the conservancy 
setup. 

Mr. WetsH. It appears to me, Senator Watkins, that we have some 
that are paying a tax that receive no benefit directly. 

Senator Watkins. Well, that is right, and that is the theory of the 
conservancy district law, that there will be some people who get an 
indirect benefit, and they should help pay for the construction of this 
project. In other words, it was an entire community enterprise when 
it was entered into. That is the reason why you had it organized as 
voudid. Is that not true? 

Mr. Wexsu. No. No, their thinking is not that. 

Senator Warkins. I notice here that it specifically provides for the 
construction or the programing and the construction of this Goose- 
berry project. That is in article 12, that you talk about here. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Let me see if I can expedite this a little bit. 

Did I understand you, Mayor Welsh, to say that you do not expect 
this committee to adjudic ate this particular controversy ¢ ¢ 

Mr. WetsH. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you started out to say that for some reason 
or other those whom you represent could not believe that this contract 
was just to them. 

Mr. Weisn. As it turns out, it apparently isn’t just, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it isnot a relevant issue to us. 

Mr. Wetsn. No, sir, 1 don’t see where it should be. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any reason, then, why we should spend 
any more time on it? 

Mr. Wetsu. I see no reason, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. We want you to have all the opportunity in 
the world to tell your story, you underst: and. I do not want to shut 
you off. But there are other witnesses waiting, you know. 

Mr. Wersn. We wanted to present the entire story, and the only way 
we could do it, in all fairness to ourselves and to the people who are 
pushing for the inclusion of the project, is to bring this matter out to 
you, so that vou can study it. And since it will be included in the pro- 
ceedings of this hearing, you should have time to do so. 

Senator Warkrns. I wanted to be sure that these gentlemen have a 
full opportunity to present their case. 

Mr. Weisn. We certainly appreciate that, Senator Watkins. You 
started to ask me at one time what the flow of the river was. It was 
81,000 acre-feet. 

Expanding on that a little bit, even if we subtracted the rights that 
are in the river, it would still leave a very little to divert to the other 
side of the mountain. We, too, like other Western States, look for our 
growth and look ahead to the time when we can be a little more self- 
sufficient and have diversified our economy. 

You might also take the opportunity to read this planning report 
No. 50A. I have just a rough working copy here, or I would give it to 
you. But it is rather interesting to note that in this survey, in 1943 
it was estimated that there was about 40,000 acre-feet of water th: at 
was going down the river. And that was considered surplus water. 
The other day Mr. Clyde told me that that figure has now become 
20,000 acre-feet of water. Of course, that would still justify the 
construction of the Gooseberry project. 

Senator Warxrns. That only intends to take how many acre-feet 
over ¢ 

Mr. Wetsn. Twelve thousand, sir. Of course, there were two things 
wrong with that. One is that if we have been using 20,000 additional 
acre-feet of water over every 10-year period, in another 10 years 
another 20,000 acre-feet will be gone. Another thing is that we have, 
as in most mountainous country, , floods that add mater ially to the flow, 
which are not there at the particular time when we need them. And 
they are uncontrolled. 

I think this report, together with the information that Mr. Clyde 
may have, based on information from Utah on the proposition that 
we were discussing, will indicate that there was not enough of that 
type of water available to justify the expenditure of any amount of 
money on the tributaries of the Price River to make up for anything 
that we may lose by controlling some uncontrollable water. 
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I also refer you to the United States Geological Survey reports of 
the flow on the river at various points, and I think by an: alysis of a day 
Lo di ay re cord you will find th: at on one particular day the return flow 
into the river will run—in some eases it is only 40 or 50 second-feet, 
and in other cases it is a hundred second-feet. But where there is a 
consistent show of a hundred second-feet in the river past that certain 
measuring point, the very next day there might be as high as 2,000 
second-feet of water passing there, and the following day or the day 
afterward it will return to its normal flow, which indicates a terrific 
amount of water coming down all at once, which is uncontrolled. 

We had instances in my own city last year, where it rained in tow: 
and in an area a mile and a half away it was bone dry, and no one 
knew that we were being flooded out. But those are local conditions 
that we have had and are operating under. 

So this is with the idea that we have presented our side of this 
story and called it to the attention of the Senate. As for S. 500, at 
the present time, we are opposed to the bill in its present form, and 
we would recommend that the word “Gooseberry” there be deleted 
until this question can be resolved and the people in my area can be 
assured they will have protect ion of their rights and the continued uss 
of the water on which they have established use. 

Senator Warkins. You tell me that you have conveyed to thi 
i nited States under this contract the water rights in trust ? 

Mr. WetsH. That is right, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And that this contract is supposed to have been 
an agreement in effect’ to secure the construction of this project. by 
the United States and also in addition there to permit the United 
states to proceed with the construction of the Gooseberry project ¢ 

Mr. WELSH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Now you think the contract is unfair? 

Mr. Wetsit. In some respects it could be considered as unjust. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. And that is the reason why you oppose 
this Gooseberry project now, because after you have made this agree 
ment you think there is not as much water as was contemplated 

inderstood to be in existence at the time ¢ 

Mr. WEtsuH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And now you want the contract set aside. That 
is the effect of it; is it not? 

Mr. Wetsnu. Another basis, Senator, would be that 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Well, pardon me. Answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. Wetsuit. | amsorry. I did not catch it. 

Senator Warkins. You want the contract set aside / 

Mr. Wetsu. If the water were on our side of the mountain, that 
would be the effect. 

Senator WaAtTkKINs. But when you made this agreement, you said 
some could go to the other side; did you not? As I understand the 
law out there, the United States or anyone else would be taking a 
big chance in building a reservoir unless the "y can take care of those 

rights which are clearly entitled to a priority. 

Mr. Wetsu. Our people have the understanding that they would 
have the continued use of their water, and that on the basis of sur veys 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation there was an additional amount 
of water there. 
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Now, when I say “our people,’ I mean agricultural people, the 
people who use the water for agricultural purposes. As it turns out, 
they are limited to 46,000 acre-feet of water, as compared to the 
adjudicated and certificated rights of 74,000 feet. 

Senator Warkins. This contract reduced all of the understanding 
to writing; did it not? 

Mr. Wetsn. You would think it presumably did. 

Senator Warkins. That is the way it was at the time, was it not? 
That is the way those contracts are known, because I have drawn 
contracts between the United States and water users. 

Mr. Wexsu. My position as spokesman for the group sometimes 
becomes a little diflie ‘ult, because at the time the contract was drawn 
I was in the Army and gone. This contract was not called to my 
attention until October of 1953; and shortly thereafter, when I was 
elected mayor of the city, I went out to try to find some additional 
water for my own city, and I ran into this position that these people 
have. They have been laboring under a misimpression all of these 
years that they would have full use of the waters up there that they 
have been accustomed to using. 

I have heard stories, and I cannot substantiate them, that they 
have tried to get an interpretation of this contract to find out ex: actly 
where they stand. And, sir, we did not have an interpretation of this 
contract until Thursday, February 10. 

Senator Warxins. Of this year? 

Mr. WexsuH. Of this year; when Mr. Stewart McAllister, one of the 
attorneys that I believe drew up the contract, represented the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Mr. Parley Neely came down to Price to 
explain this point to us. 

That request was made of those people on Monday, January 17, 
of this year, when a delegation from Carbon County met with Mr. 
Clyde and Mr. Neely in the offices of the Utah Water and Power Board 
in Salt Lake City. And at that time that request was made, that the 
interpretation of the contract be given us. And so far we have had 
the verbal interpretation of it, which shows a severe restriction in 
the use of water. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, they say this contract is a good 
contract and should be enforced ? 

Mr. WetsH. Sir, it is legally binding and valid. 

Senator Warxrns. And the questions of fact are to be determined 
by the Secretary. 


Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. Without any right of appeal. 

Mr. WevsH. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Any other questions? 

Mr. Gerser. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Watkins. You are here to answer the questions, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is your name? 

Mr. Gerser. Ervin Gerber. I am the farmer of the bunch. I 
have been charged with the duty there for 20 years to dish this water 
out to the farmers. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. So you are the man who handles the 
water, 

Mr. Grrser. I am the one responsible. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Do you know how much there is there? 

Mr. GerBer. I sure do. But I forgot now Jus st what I wanted to 
tell Senator Watkins there, when I butted in, but I know our main 
difference on the contract is the fact that the greater share of pressure 
is uncontrolled. 

Senator Watkins. What is that? 

Mr. Gerper. The greater share of this water that goes down Price 
River is uncontrollable water, rising at Castlegate and below our 
storage reservoir. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, it is not water that can be 
stored or used? 

Mr. Gerser. No. And for the last 25 years we have had an average 
of 25,000 acre-feet that we can use 

Senator O’Manoney. Has the area been benefited by the construe 
tion of the Scofield Reservoir ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have the direct flow users benefited by that 
reservoir ? 

Mr. Gerser. Why sure. The direct flow users, all of them, have 
a percentage, a supplemental right. 

Senator O’MAnoney. Have the users on the south side of the 
Price River been benefited / 

Mr. GERBER. Yes. We were benefited by the old reservoir, too, 
Senator. We lost the old reservoir through flood, and we were Con- 
tinuing to use it to good advantage with the 30,000-foot capacity. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you getting more water now than you 
were one the Scofield Reservoir was built ? 

Mr. Gerver. Before the last one was built, you mean ? 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes. 

Mr. Gerner. Well, I believe over a term of years, yes. We had very 
few shortages when we had our 30,000-foot storage. 

Senator O’Maionry. But you fear that if the Gooseberry is built, 
and there is a transmountain diversion, you will not be receiving 
enough to satisfy the needs of the community in that area ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes; that is right. 

Senator O’Manonery. And its growth? 

Mr. Gerever. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. That summarizes the story, does it not ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Thank you very much. 

Senator Warxins. In other words, they need additional water, as 
they see that the growth has taken place, and I think they probably 
now regret the contract. 

Mr. Wetsu. There is no doubt about that, Senator. 

I think the feeling was that they would probably never build the 
Gooseberry, but it is pretty close now. 

Senator Watkins. Well, the y took that chance at the time. 

Mr. Wetsu. It is a rather unusual thing. When the water is con- 
trolled by such a small group of people, suc +h as the farmers in the area 
who have, of course, established the rights by long usage and by their 
pursuits of the agricultural industry, everyone else who would like to 
have some water, of course, is on the fringes for culinary and industrial 
purposes. 
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Senator Warktns. I would like to ask Mr. Gerber one further ques- 
tion. I think that will clear it up. 

You said a moment ago that the water users, the irrigators, had an 
interest in this project to the extent of some supplemental rights. 

Mr. Grereer. My statement was, there, Senator, that before the 
project was there the rights were very poor. The pressure vets down 
so that you can cross it and never wet your shoes practically every 
summer. It isn’t any big stream. But the first original reservoirs 
were put in there to supplement these rights, and they were put on 
these grounds at various percentages. 

Senator Warkins. Well, each side, both the north side and south 
side, had an interest ? 

Mr. Gerrer. <All of it. 

Senator Warkrns. And they still have? 

Mr. Gerner. Practically all the ground got an allotment, but with 
varying degrees of amount on each acre. 

Senator Warkins. But on each side of the river, north and south 
side. Sothat takes in all the irrigators who have some interest in this, 
with varying degrees of interest for each individual water user. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Grereer. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Warkins. Well, you fellows will have to get together. 

Senator O’Manoney I think they have made their statement. 

Mr. Wexsu. Sir, we certainly appreciate your help and the time 
you have given us, Senator W: atkins and Senator O'M: thoney. It has 


been a pleasure. 
Senator O’Manonery. We will now hear from Mr. J. S. McAllister. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. McALLISTER, ATTORNEY, REPRESENTING 
SANPETE WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DON 
V. TIBBS, COUNTY ATTORNEY, SANPETE COUNTY, UTAH 


Mr. McAuuisrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am John S. McAllister. Iam a lawyer in private practice in Utah and 
residing in Sanpete County, and I[ represent the Sanpete Water Users 
Association. With me is Mr. Tibbs, Don V. Tibbs, the county at- 
torney of S: anpete County. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the county seat? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Manti is the county seat. 

Now, with respect to our statement, Mr. Chairman, we are not going 
to go into details unless you want us to. 

Senator O’Manrronry. We would like to have you summarize the 
facts as succinctly as possible. 

Mr. McAxuister. We would like to do that, too. 

The area we represent is, as Mr. Welsh indicated, Sanpete County, 
and the Sanpete Water Users Association is the approximate north 
geographical half of the county, or a little less than that. It repre- 
sents particularly an area of agricultural development. The principal 
occupation is agriculture, and the principal crops are forage and grain 
crops, and there is the growing of beef cattle and sheep. 

Now, these people that we represent are frugal, industrious, who live 
in modern homes and have schools and other facilities that you normal- 
ly have in our American communities. They have all the facilities to 
make their livelihood pleasant and their economy sound and safe, ex- 
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‘ept that during ‘ i portion of the year, from about the ~ to the 
middle of July until Se ptember, there is a dry period after the early 
runoff water has gone in the spring. And they cannot mature the late 
season crops, cannot mature sometimes the second crop of alfalfa, and 
the late grades or buried crops, and the pastures dry up. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our rights are based upon filings that are in 
good standing. 

Senator Warkins. You mean filings with the State engineer ? 

Mr. McALLisTer. The State engineer of Utah under Utah law. 

Senator O’Mauoney. On what water / 

Mr. McALLISTER. That is Gooseberry, the same water Mr. Welsh 
has been talking about. 

To supplement what Mr. Welsh said with respect to the filings, he 
mentioned a 50 second foot filing which was considered about a year 
ago by the State engineer upon an application for extension of time. 

But the principal filing upon which we are relying is an application 
which is in good standing and upon which no appeal can now be al 
lowed under the law. 

nator Warkins. By reason of the fact that time has expired since 
the decision was made ? 

Mr. McAuutsrer. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator WATKINS. That has to be made within a certain period of 
time, 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Over a year ago, that was, approximately a year 
ago, and the filing was extended until March of 1958. So there is no 
appeal to the district court with respect tothat filing. And that covers 
15,000 acre-feet of storage water if there is that much in he watershed. 

The other basis of our claim to the water right is based upon the 
findines of the Bureau of Reclamation and Geological Survey that 
there is sufficient water to supply this 12,000 acre-feet, which, with re 
turn flow, is boosted up to about 14,000 acre-feet, which will now sup 
ply about 16,000 ac re-feet of supplemental water and fill in this seg 
ment, where the economy is lacking. It is like the fifth wheel of a ve 
hicle. Eve ery wheel is there but the one that is most important. 

The rights, we know, are in good standing. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are they in good standing because of the 
running of time on the appea |? 

Mr. McAuuistrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. There might have been an issue if that tech 
nicality had not intervened to prevent the appea 

Mr. Mc ALL ISTER. The re coul | have bee nan - oe to the district 
court. 

Senator O’Mationry. Not only could there have been an appeal, but 
there was an issue open on which argument could be made both ways. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Of course, as far as we are concerned, we feel 
that there is no issue there. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, but as a lawyer, you recognize you would 
have had to do some work. ; 

Mr. McAuuisrer. If they would attempt to raise the issue, yes. 

Senator Warkins. As I understand, it is your contention that there 
is enough water over and above what this filing calls for to take care 
of all of the prior rights ahead of this filing on the Price River? 


Mr. McAuusrer. That is right. 
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Senator Warkrns. And that nobody is going to be cut off from this 
prior right, primary rights, or any other rights? 

Mr. McAuuister. That is correct. 

Senator Warkrys. And this project, if constructed, would have to 
take the water in the order of priorities with these other people ahead 
for a certain amount, and then if there is anything left, this project 
would get it ? 

Mr. McAuusvrer. That is right, Senator. We are not asking for 
something that would deprive these folks of their vested rights. We 
are not only asking for what we are filed on, but we feel what we are 
entitled to and we know legally is in good standing today. 

Senator Warkins. Irrespective of the legal standing of that, your 
contention is that there is sufficient water to take care of the rights in 
the Price River, recognized and adjudicated rights in the Price River, 
and, in addition, enough to furnish the supply for this project? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Warkrins. You claim that is sustained by the findings of 
the Geological Survey, and the Reclamation Bureau, and the State 
engineers ¢ 

Mr. McA uister. That is correct 

Senator Warkins. I just wanted to get vour contentions. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much water in all is involved ? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. 12,000 acre-feet of transmountain diversion, an 
nual yield. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that would be in addition to what these 
people on the Price River are using? 

Mr. McAuuistrrer. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much are they using? 

Mr. McAuursrer. We do not know how much the vy are using. We 
know approximately that the runoff there is around 81,000 acre-feet. 
We know that they have put into their canals something over 60,000 
at the head of their canals. From these figures there would be another 
20,000 acre-feet that would go down the Price River. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you want 12,000? 

Mr. McAuutster. We want 12,000. 

Senator Watkins. Your claim is that that 20,000 acre-feet is surplus 
and goes into the Colorado River, going on down by the farms? 

Mr. McAuusrer. Yes. The water can be stored, Senator. higher 
up the stream in the proposed Gooseberry, and used to where it ‘Will 
supply the supplemental need for the farms on the other side of the 
mountain. 


Senator Warkrns. Water that is not appropriated is surplus water 


over and above the rights these people have acquired for use? 

Mr. McAuutstrer. That is our claim. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, that this is floodwater which 
cannot be saved unless the Gooseberry is built ? 

Mr. McA.Luister. Or some comparable storage. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. McAuuister. There is another point that I would like to 
emphasize to the committee, a little point on history. The Gooseberry 
and the Scofield were investigated by the Bureau of Reclamation as 
a joint project, and the Case-Wheeler Act was mentioned. 
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As I understand it, the investigation was made under the Case 
Wheeler Act, but that later the funds actually came from flood control 
moneys, to rebuild the Scotield. 

At the time the Carbon County folks wanted to rebuild their Scofield 
Reservoir, or at the time the pressure was put on the Government to get 
some help for them, it was a period of high runoff, about 1941 or 1942, 
if I remember correctly, and they were afraid that the weakened 
dam with this high runoff would cause undue danger to railroads 
and mines and communities down the Price River, so they called us 
into a meeting with them and we had a conference. 

Those folks said, “Now, we would like to have you go along with 
us on this and divide these two projects into two legs. Let the 
Scofield go ahead now and then the Gooseberry can go ahead later 
when funds can be available for that. However, let Scofield go ahead 
as an emergency program.” 

Of course, we consented to do that. The spokesman for the folks 
at that time was their mayor, J. Bracken Lee, who is now the Governor 
of the State of Utah, and following the newspaper articles at the time 
I am convinced that the Governor took the lead in the discussions and 
in the negotiations. 

I am just unable to think that Governor Lee, then mayor of Price 
City, would allow anything to happen which would endanger the 
rights of his own people. 

Senator O’MAnHoneEyY. Sometimes those things happen. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Well, he was their spokesman and looking after 
their affairs, and I feel that he took care of them. 

[ believe, unless there are some other questions, I will let Mr. Tibbs 
carry on with our discussion from here. 

Senator O’Manoney. Before you turn that over, Mr. McAllister, I 
would like to hand you what is labeled Map of the Gooseberry Pro} 
ect prepared by region 4 of the Bureau of Reclamation, and ask you to 
tell me what you understand the Mammoth Reservoir to be in the 
northeastern corner on that map [indicating]. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. There was a reservoir mentioned previously in 
the testimony of the Price folks, called the Mammoth Reservoir, 
which failed. That we now call the Mammoth Reservoir site, and 
we still call the new developments Mammoth Reservoir, interchange- 
ably with Booseberry Reservoir. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is the Gooseberry Reservoir ? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. They are identical sites. 

Senator Watkins. It 1s somewhat misleading on the map. 

Senator O’Manonery. I wanted to be sure that we were talking 
about the same thing. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. The y are identical. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, Mr. County Attorney. 

Mr. Trees. Mr. Chairman, my name is Don Y. Tibbs. Iam attorne, 
for Sanpete County in the State of Utah. 

1 am here at the request of the Sanpete County ene ‘rs and 
also at the request of the mayor and councilmen of Sanpete County, 
comprising approximately 19 communities. 

I believe we have gone into this pretty thoroughly, but we desire that 
the record show that we are ve ry interested in the Colorado project as 
a whole, the upper Basin States, and Gooseberry, in particular, and 
that our rights are based primarily on the filings in the State engineer's 
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office in the State of Utah and upon the tripartite agreement which has 
heen mentioned. 

Also, as late as February 19, the Utah Water and Power Board once 
again reiterated its stand in ? avor of this project, and we sincerely hope 
that this project will ms continued in the bill, and will go forward and 
become the law of the United States and be authorized, because there 
is water going to waste nn we simply desire to get this valuable water 
over to the people of our communities. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any questions / 

Senator Warkins. I have no questions. 

Mr. McAuutster. May I make one more statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. There has been an unfortunate phraseology de- 
velop in our talking. 

The words “tight dam” have been applied to the Gooseberry or 
Mammoth Reservoir. “Tight dam” does not mean that no water can 
go by the dam. It of course means that a dam can be shut off and it 
can be opened, and that primary water right could be let down the 
stream. 

Senator Watkins. As a matter of fact, you would have to have a 
gate in the reservoir for the safety factor, 1f nothing else. 

Mr. McAuuster. That is right. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, Mr. McAllister and Mr. Tibbs, 
We appreciate your testimony. 

General Grant, will you be good enough to come forward now? We 
are sorry to have kept you waiting, but you know how congressional] 
committees operate, open forums, for everybody to speak. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ULYSSES S. GRANT 3D, APPEARING ON 
BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC ASSOCIA- 


TION 


General Grant. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the American Planning 
and Civie Association, of which I am president, I wish to express our 
appreciation of your invitation to appear before you, and of the 
opportunity to present some facts that we believe to mer it your con- 
sideration in a matter so important to the whole country as Senate 500. 

May I assure you that we are not opposed to this bill in toto, but 
merely to the inclusion of the Echo Park Dam in the authorization. 
We would indeed like to see a balanced and economically justified pro- 
gram for the conservation of the waters of the upper Colorado River 
Basin, but, in what we believe are the best interests of the American 
people, we earnestly petition you to eliminate from the bill the Echo 
Park Dam, because it will destroy forever by flooding, a unique and 
inspiring area of natural scenery, especially selected for preservation, 
the very special recreational values now afforded the public for navi- 
gation on and camping along the banks of torrential streams, and in 
tremendously impressive surroundings and unexplored anthropologi- 
cal deposits and as yet untranslated Indian hieroglyphs—all a part 
of the heritage of future generations entrusted to us for perserva- 
tion unimpaired. 
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It is very pertinent that the proposed authorization of this dam 
ina national monument, an integral part of the national-park system, 
ill be inconsistent with policy established so wisely by Congre 
the act creating the National Park Service and contirmed in the 
amendments tO the Federal Power Act, and heretofor adhered to 


since 1916. 


We know that there are a number of other project propo ed 1 
vade and encroach on the national park ystem for which the 
or similar arguments are urged and that this dam, if author: 
itably be used as a precedent to secure similar legislation for t] 
othe! projects and for encroa¢ hments into such natu i] Wol de) 
the Yellowstone National Park, the Grand Canyon, Mammoth Cave 
Glacier National Park, and so forth. The contention that this will 
not con titute a precedent IS spec ious and ju { appea ement talk. \ 


pre edent 1s a fact, not a theory, and once public policy is violated, 
there isa precedent raised for violating if again and agvaln. 

The proponents of this dam, finding themselves unable to dé ny my 
contention as to this dam not be ing’ necessary, have had to invent a 
statement which could obviously be denied, and have falsely attributed 

to us, opponents of the dam, namely, that we erroneou Ly ¢ laimed 
the dam would flood out the dinosaur remains. Of course, none of 
the opponents have ever made any such claim, at least as far as ] 
KHOW., 

Senator Warkrns. At any time? 

General Grant. As far as I know, at any time, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Did you not make a statement once that you 
found that it would not cover the bones and there was no longer any 
claim being made for that contention ? 

General Grant. I do not remember that, Senator. Your memory 
is pe rhaps better than mine. 

Senator Warktins. I have some sort of memory that somewhere 
along the line that was the claim and then it was discovered later 
on that the reservolrs would not cover the area where the bone S had 
been deposited. 

General GRANT. Certainly I think in every statement I have made 
1 said that we recognize that we do not have the dinosaur deposits. 

Senator Warktns. I do not know whether you personally made 
that claim or not, but some people were making that claim at one 
stage. I remember that rather distinctly. They were opponents of 
the project on the ground that it would be invading the Dinosam 
Monument and would cover up these prehistoric remains, 

General Grant. I first came into this at the hearing held by the 
Secretary of the Interior on April 3, 1950, and my recollection is that 
even at that time we recognized the fact that the bones were not i) 
danger of being flooded. 

Senator Warkins. Did the exchange between you and me happen 
after that time, or before that time? You know what I mean. do 
you not’ I made some statement on the floor of the Senate. 

General Grant. Yes. That was after that time. 

Senator Warkins. I am not sure in my own mind. 

General Grant. That was after that time, because I tried to 
respond to that respectfully, in a memorandum for the Secretary 
of the Interior, which was written in August 1951. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Then, General, would I be correct now in 
assuming that you would like to have all of your followers under- 
stand that in your opposition to the building of the Echo Park Dam 
you do not now contend, and never have contended, that the Dinosaur 
Monument, consisting of the 80-acre monument set aside by President 
Wilson, from which and only from which the dinosaur bones have 
been mined or quarried, will not be affected in any way by the Echo 
Park Dam? 

General Grant. I do not know, sir, whether the matter would cover 
the full 80 acres, but certainly the deposits of dinosaur bones as 
known at the present time will not be affected. 

Senator O’Manonry. You want all your followers to know that 
so that if I receive a letter from anybody who has been persuaded 
by your very excellent article in Collier’s weekly, that the dinosaur 
bones are jeopardized by Echo Park, I can tell him on your authority 
that he is mistaken ? 

General Granr. Yes, sir. I do not think in that article, sir, I said 
that they were jeopardized. 

Senator O’Manonry. Maybe not, but elsewhere they get that 
impression, you know. An incorrect impression, I think, is devel- 
oped from the statements you used this afternoon about the national- 
park system. I am sure that you have no intent to create any mis- 
apprehension, but the average person hearing you say that the 
national-park system is being invaded would think you are saying 
that the national parks are being invaded, when you and I know that 
the Dinosaur National Monument is not a national park and never 
was so created, and that no national park has ever been created except 
by act of Congress, and that this monument was set aside by an 
Executive order of President Roosevelt in 1938 when he expanded the 
80-acre monument created by Woodrow Wilson to preserve the bones 
by 200,000 acres. 

General Grant. That is historically correct, sir, but I believe that 
the national monument can be and is properly termed a part of the 
national-park system. 

Senator O’Manonry. Oh, yes. Then, when the Congress of the 
United States did not create such a national park, then the President 
did it by Executive order, by creating a monument. That is the 
impression which is desired to be conveyed by those who take the 
position that you have taken. 

The legal position and the actual position is that these 200,000 
acres do not constitute a national park, because only Congress can 
ereate national parks, and that they were not necessary under the 
Antiquities Act to protect the 80-acre quarry, which has never been 
disturbed, and is not covered by this bill. 

General Grant. May I point out, sir, that the Federal Power Act, 
as amended, specifically prohibits the putting of dams and reservoirs 
in national monuments, as well as national parks, so that we feel that 
we are really on a sound basis when we speak of this as part of the 
national-park system. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you not know that the order creating the 
extension of the national park contained a specific provision, written 
in there by the Federal Power Commission, to preserve the right of 
building power dams in this very area ? 
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General Grant. That is not the interpretation that we have of it, 
sir. 

Senator Warkins. That is the interpretation that the Department 
of the Interior takes—-that it is not an invasion—and I have made 
some research recently and [I find it is a much stronger case th: an most 
of us anticipated by some of the preliminary work that has been done 
on it. 

Just simply turn the situation around, The national-park system 
; trying to invade a reclamation project and the natural storage place 

r waters that belong to these people upstream, and it is just as impor- 
tant to have a place to store the water in that area as it 1s to have the 
water. 

General Grant. We feel that that is a little different. I try to 
handle that in the next paragraph. 

Senator Kucnen. General, may I interrupt you just for one second 
because I did have the pleasure ‘of recalling the testimony you gave 
. year ago and I would like to say that a part of your statement of 
ast year does contain the following phraseology. 

[ quote from page 465 of last year’s hearing: 

Aside from the deposited dinosaur remains which would not be affected by the 
proposed dam ° * *, 

You said then exactly what you say now in that regard. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I have another appointment. 
General Grant and I had an exchange of views not quite a year ago 
when he was before the committee and the same bill was before us, 
and whatever examination I made then I am going to make the exami- 
nation for this time. I am going to let that be the examination for 
this time. I doubt if there is any change in views on either side. 

I expect later on to present to this committee the pictorial record, 
the gr ere recordings of fillings, where they exist, what territory they 
took i , the date the Vy were approved, and the whole works, which I 
think psieettie a rather different story from that contended by the 
Department on the ground it is invading the monument. I think it is 
the other way around. 

General Grant. 1 am told by people who should know, connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution, that there are anthropological and 
archeological remains in the canyons which they would like and think 
should be explored, and that the Indian hieroglyphs on the canyon 
walls which have never been interpreted, the key for the interpretation 
of which has not been found yet, and which are now under scientific 
research, These are not the only ones, of course, but these might be 
the ones that would help in that interpretation of Indian culture and 
would be worth being preserved for that reason, so that there is a 
scientific loss that is going to be occasioned by this reservoir. 

When, at the Secretary of the Interior’s public hearing on April 3, 
1950, I first showed that there are alternative sites, reported on by 
the Bureau of Reclamation itself, which will furnish more storage 
capacity and more power at less or equivalent capital cost, the fact 
could not be directly denied, so it was alleged that their use would 
increase the loss by evaporation by 350,000 acre-feet annually. 

In a memorandum report of August 1951 to the Secretary of the 
Interior I showed conclusively that this allegation was sadly in error; 
that the Bureau’s evaporation studies were based entirely on inade 
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quate observations of a few Weather Bureau stations not located even 
near the proposed dam sites. That the coefficient used in translating 
these pan observations into probably lake evaporation was unjusti- 
fiedly high; that they had failed to deduct the evaporation expected on 
the Echo Park and the Split Mountain Lakes; and that the differential 
would not be more than a third of the alleged amount. 

Kvidently the Bureau had to concede that I was right, because in 
the last vear hearings, Mr. Tudor, Under Secret: ary of the Interior, 
accepted the 100,000 acre-feet differential possib ly as his Vi ardstick., 
At least he accepted my corrections to the Bureau’s faulty arithmetic, 
but ignored the inad: quacy of the basic factual observ: ations, the 
entire lack of observations of v: arvying water and air temperatures, 
wind conditions, and other important data entering into any reason 
able advance computation of lake evaporation. 

I testified at some length before your committee on this subject 
last spring, and refrain from repetiton. 

However, it is of interest that the whole subject of evaporation was 
independently investigated ab initio by a research associate at Cornel] 
University, who came to very much the same conclusion, namely, that, 
in the light of available f: actual observations, there was inadequate 
justification for the claim of any important additional loss by evapora- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Tudor based his recommendation for inclusion of 
the Echo Park Dam solely on “the irreplaceable loss of enough water 
to supply all the needs of a city the size of Denver”—that is, his 
figure of 100,000 acre-feet annually—and yet the differential loss for 
one alternative which he suggested himself, the raising of the Glen 
Canyon Dam 50 feet, which at first, accepting the Bureau’s computa 
tions he gave as 165,000 acre-feet, he afterward corrected to 25,000 
acre-feet. 

This shows that, like Brutus, Mr. Tudor is an honorable man, and 
also that the Reclamation Bureau’s personnel is somewhere both care- 
less in its arithmetic and far from being meticulous in what it pre- 
sents as facts. 

It is not irrelevant to this discussion of its arguments to save the 
Echo Park Dam that, in this article in the Saturday Evening Post last 
November, Mr. Tudor himself pointed out three other cases in which 
he found the Bureau’s figures grossly inaccurate : 

(1) Estimates of cost and benefits to the United States of the 
Anchorage power project, the Anchor age hy droelectric power project ; 

(2) The appraisal of the Arizona power lines; and 

(3) The “indefensible writeoff”—those are his terms—in the Grand 
Coulee power rates. 

The Bureau itself in its pamphlet on canal linings and methods of 
reducing costs has pointed out that 25 percent of the water diverted 
for irrigation is lost by seepage before it reaches the farmers’ fields. 
A very small part of the cost of the Echo Park Dam expended in 
lining the irrigation canals will obviously save more than the hypo- 
thetic differential in eliminating this dam from the program. The 
evaporation argument is just untenable and academic, an argument 
to destroy the unique character of a part of the Nation’s heritage. 

I do not presume to question the good faith of the Bureau and of 
those who have been misled by the apparent completeness of the pro- 
gram recommended in its 1950 report; I am merely pointing out to 
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your committee its faulty analysis and faulty arithmetic, being cor 
vinced that you will wish to exercise great caution in accepting the 
Bureau’s conclusions based upon it, or offered in defense of its element 

For instance, it has been stated that the Fecho Park Dam is the 
keystone of the whole program, that the power it will produce 
recessary to help pay back the capital expenditures for irrigation. 
Yet the Bureau proposes to charge 8) mills per kilowatt hour for 
power, the limit thought practicable in competition with private 
Hower produced by steam, whereas it estimates that the cost of power 

ill be 5.9 to 6 mills, and the Federal Power Commission compute 

e cost as 6 to 6.19 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

A the Echo Park Dam is hot intende d to store water for in imation, 
t having been intended to provide for the needs of Utah irrigation 
from the Flaming Gsorge Reservoir by Gravity flow and the shift to 
Echo Park with the additional cost of pu nping having obviously been 
in afterthought, to justify the Echo Park Dam, Justification of the 
Echo Park Dam rests solely upon the electric power it is expected to 
produce for sale. 

It is obvious that no such economic advantage can be hoped for from 
Hower costing 6 mills or more when sold for 6 mills. 

[t would seem as though, if the northern part of the upper Colorado 
Basin is in need of additional power, it would be much more economical] 
und sounder policy to build a steam plant which would furnish the 
power at no more and probably less cost, which would cost very much 
less to build than the Echo Park Dam, and which would give a market 
for the coal in that region and keep your miners at work up there, 
instead of taking their possible employment away from them. 

The Bureaw’s 1950 report gives the benefit-cost ratio as 1.8, wherea 
the Federal Power Commission found it to be 1.08. That is 1 point 
und elght one-hundredths, not eight-tenths. To be sure, this was 
when it was proposed to sell the power at. d.0 mills, | ul the estimates 
of a r cost were raised with the selling price. 

t all goes to show that, as the Chief of Engineers said in his July 3, 
et analysis: 

The report is actually a preliminary treatment of a plan to provide regulatory 
storage capacity and power-production facilities for the upper Colorado River 
Basin without full development of sufficient fundamental data for comprehe 
planning of such a system. 

Authorization of such plans should be sought only after the basie elements 
have hecome reasonably firm. When major questions remain unsolved, prema 
ture authorization may actually hamper and restrict future planning 

The sudden scurry of late, relative to determining the soundness 
and adequacy of the foundation for the Glen Canvon Dam. but con 
firms the view that the recommendations were or ig@inally made in 1950 
without sufficient field explorations, and in the ebb and flow of the 
discussion during the last few years, such explorations have been 
hurriedly undertaken only to meet criticisms. 

The Glen Canyon Dam is all important in the program because it 
is the one and only one at which electric power can be produced at a 
cost, estimated by the Bureau at 4.7 mills and by the Federal Power 
Commission at 4.2 milis, or less, that will insure a substantial profit 
when sold at 6 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

If the Federal Power Commission’s estimate of cost is correct. the 
differential in cost between the cost of Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
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power will be five or more times the profit possible on Echo Park powe: 
at the lowest estimate of its cost. The Echo Park Dam is evidently 
entirely unnecessary to help pay for these other projects, and an) 
claim that it is becomes as disingenuous as the other arguinents fo: 
this harmful and destructive structure. 

I leave to others presentation of the special park and recreationa 
values of this area. I limit myself to pointing out that the reservoir: 
will actually and inevitably destroy, not merely change, the pic 
turesque, unique, and 1 eae a ee 


To put with equal truth, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted t 
make the analogy, it might be said that cutting off the tails of you 
swallowtail dress coat will change it, but not destroy it. 


Senator O’Manonry. As a matter of fact, of course that has bee: 
done for most of us already without any injury at all to the good looks 
of the male citizen. ‘The swallowtail has been pretty much abandoned 

General Grant. I realize that the peajacket was in use in the Army 
during the Civil War and that it was in use as a mess jacket during 
my day, but I still feel that your dress coat with the tails cut. of 
would be unsuitable for the purpose for which it was purchased. 

Senator O’Manonny. The tuxedo still makes a pretty good substi- 
tute, in any company. 

General Grant. That is a complete whole in itself. What you are 
doing with this Echo Park Dam is cutting the bottom off of it, and the 
bottom is the essentially pic turesque and imposing part of the canyons. 

Likewise, the claim that hardly anyone can or does visit the monu- 
ment to enjoy its special scenic and recreational values is just untrue. 

In spite of its present alleged inaccessibility, 14 percent more ‘nego 

visited it in 1953 than visited Yellowstone National Park in 1910, 
years after it was established, and the number of visitors during the 
past year was three times as many as the year before. 

If only a small part of the $21 million recommended for making 
recreation on the proposed lake possible for the public were spent in 
improving the relatively short distance from the main transcontin 
ental automobile Route 40 in to the monument, and people were told 
about it, they would be flocking in there by hundreds of thousands. 

Equally deceptive is the claim that a lake will have equal or greater 
recreational value. In the first place, any alternative reservoir, such 
as I have suggested, will have the same or greater lake recreé itiona| 

values. In other words, you would not be ts king away a lake by using 
an alternative site instead of the Echo Park Reservoir. 

In the second place, with the 7 or 8 other reservoirs in the program, 
lake recreational opportunities will be so many as to be a drug on the 
market. The people who now go to Lake Mead for their fun go there 
because of lack of competing equally accessible large lakes in this arid 
region. If they were divided among nine other lakes, the number 
would be less impressive. This is just another example of the unjusti 
fied arguments offered by the proponents of the Echo Park Dam. 

I happened in recent weeks to be interested in one of these lakes 
that is supposed to be a recreational refuge and which is managed by 
TVA for power, and the level of the lake is now 234 feet down, so 
the local paper published a story under the heading, “The lake that 
isn’t there.” 
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Senator O’Mauonry. You will not regard it as at all impolite if 
[ say that the title of vour testimony might well be termed “The 
Dinosaurs That Aren’t There”? 

General Grant. 1 think the dinosaurs are still there, and they are 
going to sti iV the re, are the ‘y not. SIP. except when they are excavated 4 

Senator O’MAHoney. Only their bones. 

General GRANT. Similar ly, the claim that the exception made in the 
Executive order establishing the monument in favor of the Brown 
Park site opens the monument to any other intrusion does not hold 
water. The Brown Park site, like permitted grazing of sheep, wa 
vested right that could not legally be disregarded in the President’ 
order without due process of law. The order carefully put the monu 
ment squarely unde the Federal Power Act, which prohibits such in 
vasions, and only excepted the Brown Park site because it had alread 
been covered by registered filings. 

Senator Watkins said som thing new on that subject which I shall 
he interested 1 In seeing. because it is my definite recollection that whe l 
we met with the Secretary of the Interior before the hearings last year, 
he gave us to understand that his legal counsel indicated that this view 
that I have stated was correct. There may have been a change. 

Senator O’Manrionery. Do I understand you to say that you recog 
nize that grazing was permitted there? 

General Grant. Yes, sir: because it had been going on for years, 
and it was something that could not have been stopped without loss of 
property, which would require condemnation. 

Senator O’Manoney. It has been going on ever since ? 

General Grant. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, in the extent of national 
monument, the grazing of livestock has been permitted by the National 
Park Service ? 

General Grant. Asa right that had been established. 

Senator O’Manonry. Since 1938 when it was created. That 
right, is it not? 

General Grant. I think it was done before that, sir. 

Senator O’Matrionry. Yes, but I mean that National Park Service 
has not objected to the grazing throughout the entire life of the ex 
tended Dinosaur Monument. 

General Grant. I would not be so venturesome as to say it has not 
objected to it. 

Senator O’Manonery. It has tolerated 

General Grant. It has had to tolerate it because it is an established 
right. 

Senator O’Manoney. The point I wish to make now is that it has 
not created a precedent to induce any livestock man to seek grazi 
in Yellowstone Park or in Grand Teton Park, or any of the othe 
national parks. In other words, this grazing use of a national monu 
ment is not a precedent for a violation of the park rules, and I do not 
know any reason to believe that the building of the Echo Park Dam 
in the monument there would cause an invasion of any other national 
parks. In other words, there was a precedent for grazing, which has 
not been followed. You say this would be a precedent for the invasion 
of other national parks. That does not follow from the experience 
with grazing. 
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General Grant. This is making an exception to a policy in an estab- 
lished park in which there is no such dam, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am glad to be able to state to you, General, 
and to the public who read the record here, that having been a mem- 
ber of this committee for many years, with a slight interruption, and 
having known Members of Congress in both THlouses for many years, 
and the people of the West, I think I can say to you that none of them 
that I know anything about would tolerate any invasion of the national 
parks as created by Congress. 

General Grant. It is noteworthy that the distinguished authors of 
S. 500 have themselves been so doubtful of the economic justification 
for the irrigation projects that the bill authorizes them only—and I 
quote in substance from the bill—after 
a reappraisal of the prospective direct agricultural benefits of the project and 
certification thereof by the Secretary of Interior 
after a— 
reevaluation of the nondirect benefits of the project; and allocations of the total 
cost— 
all certified after justification, individually. 

However, it authorizes the dams to be built before justification for 
their cost if their primary purpose to help irrigation is justified, 
especially the Echo Park Dam, which will destroy irreplaceable 
values. 

Senator O’Manonery. General, then let us say that it has always 
been the policy of Congress under the reclamation law to require the 
finding of fe: asibility of a reclamation project. That is nothing new, 
and it is not in any sense an evidence of doubt. It is merely an evi- 
dence of the desire of Congress to be sure that the feasibility will be 
there, but the construction of the dams in advance of the construction 
of certain reclamation projects is authorized under the Colorado 
River compact, so that we may save from complete wastage into the 
Gulf of Mexico the waters that are flowing down the Colorado River, 
and which have flowed down there for so many years that nobody 
could possibly count them, leaving wreckage and ruin apart. 

This whole area needs water. 

General Grant. Senator, may I emphasize that we are all for a 
project in the upper basin of the Colorado, a sound and economical 
project, but we are convinced, after study, that the Echo Park plan 
is not necessary and we want to save that national monument and 
scenery for future generations. 

This is neither the time nor place for me to comment further on 
previous errors in economic analysis and cost estimates of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. This has already been done by others better able 
and with more time for research, notably by Raymond Moley in his 
recent brochure for the American Enterprise Association. 

The pertinence of these studies—and the latter is not the only one— 
to the present case, is only to show that the Bureau’s economic analy- 
sis is probably also wrong in this case, as I have shown. 

I am interested in noting that 3 of the dams I have previously 
recommended for construction in the first phase are specially included 
in S. 500, and there can be no objection from the overall standpoint 
to the Curecanti and Navaho Dams, if economically justified. In fact, 
I would say I would have included the Navaho Dam in my original 
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recommendation for the first phase 2 years ago, except at that time 
it was being adjusted with the Indian Bureau, I understood, and it 
was better to keep off of it until that interdepartmental question had 
been settled. 

They will make the Echo Park Dam entirely unnecessary for many 
years. It will take 20 to 30 years to fill their reservoirs: and so it 
will be only good American commonsense for you to eliminate auth- 
orization of the Echo Park Dam from this authorizing legislation 
now, let the program at last be started—it has been delayed for 4 years 
by the insistance on this one dam, and let future Congresses decide 
whether the filling of the great canyons of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers cannot be preserved as one of the natural wonders of our coun- 
try, one of the most unusual and inspiring recreational areas, in the 
world. 

Future generations will then admire your foresight, and record 
that this 84th ¢ ‘ongress of the United St: ites had the wisdom and great 
ness to see through the specious arguments of the present proponents 
of the dam, the lack of justification for it, and the damage it will do, 
and to save this area unimpaired for posterity. 

Senator, this is a time for greatness in the world’s crisis, and we 

respec ‘tfully urge you to be great in your decision in this case of na- 
tional imports ance, as you will sure sly be in those of international im- 
porti unce which you are being called upon to solve. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, General. 

Have you any questions, Senator Kuchel 4 

Senator Kucner. I have no questions. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, I would just like to ask you one or 
two questions. 

One is prompted by your recent statement apparently endorsing 
the articles of R: tymond Moley with respect to reclamation. 

You are for this project except for Echo Park ¢ 

General Grant. Yes, sir. We are not offering or suggesting any 
opposition to it. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not accept then Mr. Moley’s argument 
against reclamation per se ¢ 

General GRANT. I hate to confess it, Senator, but I do not think 
I know enough about the economies of the irrigation projects as car 
ried on by the Reclamation Bureau to have any convictions on the 
subject. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you are, as you stated originally, for the 
development of the upper basin 

General Granr. We are, for arid regions. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. Then you cannot be for Raymond 
Moley’s recent statement, because that takes the other side. 

Genral GRANT. We are against it only insofar as this general 
program does not seem to be well thought out and economic: ally 
sound, and maybe this just falls in and confirms somewhat the things 
that he said. I am not an expert on these statistics, and the analysis 
that he made. 

Senator O’Manonery. Of course, the committee will have to decide 
before it acts upon the bill, whether not only the Bureau of Reclama 
tion, but the Secretary of the Interior, and the President of the 
United States are endorsing a program that is economically unsound, 
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hecause all of them have done it, and of course, prior to the beginning 
of the present administration, the Bureau of Reclamation made the 
studies, made the reports, and recommended this project, and their 
testimony here has been explicitly that the 11 participating propects 
are economically sound. 

As I understand your argument, it chiefly is in defense of the scenery 
in the Yampa and the Green Rivers. 

General Grant. And against the violation of the principle of be- 
ginning the building of these dams in national monuments or national 
parks. 

Senator O’Manoney. I just think that that argument is not well 
taken, General, but that is neither here nor there. 

General Grant. Also that this Echo Park Dam is supported b 
arguments that are specious and that it is not necessary economic sis: : 
that pretty good results can be obtained otherwise. 

Senator O’Manoney. | am not clear just how you think economi- 
cally good results can be obtained otherwise, particularly, for example, 
with your suggestion about building the coal-steam plant. You do 
not seriously advocate, do you, that this committee should authorize 
the Government of the United States to make power out of coal! 

General Grant. I am constitutionally against the Government 
going into business, but that is a much more economical solution, and 
a better solution than the Echo Park Dam. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Then it was an easy argument to use, but one 
which you would not follow out if you were sitting as a member of 
this committee ? 

General Grant. The Government would not have to build the 
plant. They could give some assistance to private enterprise to 
build it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did I not hear you once say that there was 
no market for power in this area / 

General Grant. My suggestion was made on the condition that if 
there was need for electric power in the upper area, that——— 

Senator O’Maunoney. If I may interrupt, General, I do not want 
you to go away emptyhanded, so I am going to hand you this state- 
ment by the private power companies of this area. 

General Grant. I know they have made a contract to buy the power. 

Senator O’Manonry. No; they have not made a contract yet. They 
are tryingto. They would like to make a contract because they believe 
that there is going to be a market there vastly greater than anybody 
imagines. I think that you might find that interesting. 

General Grant. Then the steam plant would be a sound proposition. 

Senator O’Manonry. No; they do not suggest a steam plant at all. 
They are talking about this water. 

General Granr. They would rather get subsidized hydroelectric 
power, I suppose, sir, starting with the same premise that you did, 
that the Government would not build a steam plant. 

Senator O’Manoney. I happen to know that Congress has repeat- 
edly refused appropriations to build steam plants. 

In the course of your testimony, General, you seem to imply, as I 
recall, that the construction of the Echo Park Reservoir, or need of 
any reservoir within the National Dinosaur Monument as extended 
would be a violation of the law under which the Power Commission 
operates ? 
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General Grant. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. There has been handed me a copy of the act 
of March 3, 1921, Public Law 369 of the 66th Congress. 

This is entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to create 
Federal Power Commission, to provide for the improvement of navi- 
gation, the development of water power, the use of the public lands in 
relation hereto, and to repeal section 18 of the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation Act, approved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, 
approved June 10, 1920’.” 

The first sentence of this law reads as follows 

That hereafter, no permit, license, lease, or authorization for dams, conduits, 
reservoirs, powerhouses, transmission lines, or other works for storage or car- 
riage of water, or for the development, transmission, or utilization of power 
within the limits as now constituted, or any national park or national monument 
shall be granted or made without specific authority of Congress. 

Therefore, there appears to be a limitation upon the construction 
of powerpl: ints, perhaps by Executive order, just as this monument 
was done, without the specific authority of Congress. 

Would you care to have this for your files / 

General Grant. I do not know whether that is the amendment. Of 
course, if I may point out, one Congress does not limit what another 
Congress does. 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly not. 

Gene ‘ral Grant. It does establish a policy and we are asking you to 
adhere to that policy, and that act was amended on August 26, 1935, 
section 3, which had omitted the national monuments and the nation: al 
parks to be built, so as to read: 


Shall net include national monuments or national parks 


which would inelude all of those. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is a Power Commission law that you are 
reading from now 4 

(general Grant. This one is the Power Commission law. 

Senator O’Manoney. No; the one that you are reading from. That 
is strictly a Power Commission Act. 

General Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That does not limit Congress. The Power 
Commission can be limited, but Congress is not limited. In other 
words, there is no violation. 

You do not question the authority of Congress to build this dam, 
do you? 

General Grant. No, sir; I just ae out that Congress established 
a very wise policy by this act, and it applied that policy 

Senator O’Manoney. Not in that act and the other act that you read, 
it does not apply. 

General Grant. If the Federal Power Commission cannot grant 
licenses for the construction of this kind of a thing in a national park 
or a national monument, that certainly indicates a policy, does it not, 
sir ¢ 

Senator O’Manonry. The Power Commission cannot grant it with 
out the authority of Congress, so Congress gives it the right. That 
is merely the « attempt of Congress to prevent the executive commis- 
sions and boards from exere ising the power of Congress. 
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When the President, in 1938, extended the Dinosaur National Mon 
ment by 200,000 acres, in my opinion the language of the Antiquities 
Act which prescribed that the President should use the smallest 
amount of land available would mean there was an extension of Execu 
tive authority beyond the limits granted by Congress. That is just 
my opinion. We may debate that all night, but I just wanted the rec- 
ord to show that, inasmuch as you have brought up the other side. 

General Grant. Of course, may I put in the record that we feel that 
the amount of land added was only what was necessary to preserve 
unimpairment for the future generations. 

Senator O’Mauonry. However, I call your attention to the fact, 
General, that the language of the order itself showed what the pm 
pose was. It was not called the Echo Park Monument. It was not 
called the Yampa-Green River Monument. It was not called the 
Scenic Monument. It wascalled what? An extension of the Dinosaur 
National Monument, and there is not a thing in this area on which'the 
Echo Park will be built, or in which this lake will be created which i: 
any way, form, or shape, has any relevance to the Dinosaur National] 
Monument. It was just the words of the order, and I have no hesitane\ 
in saying. as I contended with respect to the Executive order on Teton 
National Park, and it was an attempt to do by indirection what Con 
gress had not done. 

General Grant. Senator, that is not for me to argue, but m: . it 
was just the playground of the dinosaurs, so it might be kept for 1 

Thank you very much. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am delighted to see you. 

The committee will be in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock in this room, 224, Senate Office Building, at which time the 
witnesses from the Wilderness Society and the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Wildlife Management, and the Sierra Club will be heard, 
perhaps among others. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. on 
Thursday, March 3, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com 
mittee room, 224, Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(New Mexico), presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (New Mexico), Eugene 
D. Millikin (Colorado), Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Wyoming), Arthur 
V. Watkins (Utah). 

Also present: Senators Thomas Hf. Kuchel (California), Barry 
Goldwater (Arizona), Gordon Allott (Colorado). 

Present aiso: Stewart French, staff director and chief counsel; 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff member for reclamation; William K. 
Coburn, staff member for public lands; James Gamble, staff member 
for Indian affairs; Richard L, Callaghan, chief clerk; N. D. MeSherry, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Anprerson. Dr, Richard Bradley. 

I had promised the California people we would start off with them 
this morning. They tell me it is all right for Dr. Bradley to go ahead 
because he has to get back. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD C. BRADLEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Dr. Bravery. I appreciate the opportunity to appear now when you 
are pressed for time. 

My name is Richard Bradley. I am research associate in physics 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I am appearing before you today as a private citizen, protesting 
the construction of Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monument, 
a piece of real estate of which we all share in the ownership. 

I agree with the opinion’ expressed in the National Park Service 
report that the effect of this dam would be deplorable. Of the many 
rewarding and delightful experiences I have had in our national parks 
and monuments, none was more rewarding nor more delightful than 
a 6-day boat trip which my family and I were privileged to take 
through the scenic river canyons of this national monument. 

Senator Anprerson. When did you take that, Doctor ? 

Dr. Braptey. That was a year and a half ago. 

All of us who took the trip 14 peop le ranging in age from 9 to 76 
years—are grateful that this lovely area, with its sandy beaches, 
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friendly campsites, and singing rivers, is federally protected in the 
national-park system. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will continue to protect this 

for the beautiful thing that it is. 

The upper basin, however, wants and needs more water, and the 
primary purpose of this nine-dam storage project is to provide a 
means of getting it. 

I am told power is to be a byproduct. No one objects to the aim 
at least I do not—but whether it is necessary to build a dam at Echo 
Park to realize this aim has been hotly contested. 

Various alternative plans have been proposed for achieving what 
eemed to be essentially the same result without this dam. Of these 
the Bureau of Reclamation has considered as legitimate only those 
which would provide roughly the same total storage capacity, and 
then has ruled them out because of the increased evaporation losses 
which presumably would result. 

“Evaporation,” wrote a poner engineer, “was the decisive factor.” 


Ife then pointed out that the increased evaporation loss at the Dewey 
alternate—120,000 acre-feet fem year—was equivalent to the water re- 
quired to maintain a city large r than Denver, Colo. The comparison 


very impressive, indeed, od with it the Bureau rested its case for 
Keho Park Dam. 

There can be no doubt that the Interior Department based its reecom- 
mendation for this dam squarely on these evaporation estimates and 
this comparison to Denver's water needs. 

Former Under Secretary Tudor told his chief that in his opinion if 
the dam were built the alteration of the area would be substantial, and 
if conflicting interests did not exist he would prefer to see the monu- 
ment remain in its natural state. 

Any power loss at the alternate sites, he said, was of secondary im- 
portance because it could be replaced by steam power at some increased 
cost. The choice, he concluded, was 
simply one of altering the scenery * * * or of irreplaceably losing enough water 
to supply all the needs of a city of more than 600,000 people. 

In his statement to the House Subcommittee on Irrigation last year, 
he said: 

In the final analysis, the increased losses of water from alternative sites is 
the fundamental issue upon which the Department has felt it necessary to give 
uny consideration to Echo Park Dam and Reservoir. 

I contend, however, that intentionally or not, this comparison to 
Denver’s water needs is grossly misleading and not very illuminating. 

In the first place, it is tot: ally unrelated to the water budget involved 
here. There is no reference to the size of the total resource against 
which these “increased losses” are going to be charged. 

Nor is there any mention of the mz aonitude of other similar wasteful 
losses in the same general area which are thought to be either accept- 
able or intolerable, in order that the uninitiated might have some fur- 
ther basis for comparison. Nor any estimate of when that last 120,000 
acre-feet per year is likely to be needed. Nor any adequate discussion 
of the reliability of hydrologic data in general or evaporation esti- 
mates in partic ular for nonexistent reservoirs. 
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And vet, is not all of this information absolutely necessary for any 
decision as to W hether or not this is an exorbitant price to pay Lo Keep 
the monument in its present natural state ¢ 

Hence my remark that the bureau’s comparison was not very illu 
minating. 

Furthermore, the water economy of a single metropolis like Denver 
is obviously quite different from that of a large river basin comprising 
an area greater than New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania com 
hined, and containing both farms and cities. 

If the Bureau had used the present per capita consumptive use of 
water in the upper basin itself as the criterion, it would have con- 
cluded that the advantage of Echo Park over Dewey would be enough 
water saved to support an extra, not 600.000 people, but. 18.000 people. 

Senator Anperson. Do you have the figures on which you have 
based that ¢ 

Dr. Braptey. The population of the upper basin as I understand 
it is 825,000 people, and the present water use is somewhere between 
v.0 and 2.5 million acre-feet annually. So this is on the basis of those 
two figures. 

Still impressive, perhaps, but somewhat less so. And indeed, if the 
Bureau had used the present per capita water use for typical irrigated 
farmland in the vicinity the figure would have been 2,600. Even this 
reduces to 1,800 people if one makes the not unreasonable assumption 
that only half the diverted water will reach the farms. 

Hence my remarks that the Bureau’s comparison is grossly mis 
leading since it represents more nearly an upper limit (for that part 
of the country) than an average, and does not suggest the range of 
variation. 

Senator Anprerson. Let me see if I understand. You are suggest 
ing here that the difference between using Echo Park and the other 
locations is only enough water to support 1,300 people ? 

Dr. Braptey. If the basis is the present per capita use of typical 
irrigated farmland in the vicinity and if in addition one assumes that 
half the water will be lost on diversion—— 

Senator Anprerson. Cannot you get it back down to an answer? 

Dr. Braptey. On that basis; yes, sir. 

Senator AnpEersoN. You mean I have to stop and calculate all those 
other things. Can you tell me whether or not you are saying it is only 
supporting 1,300 people, the entire difference in the evaporation losses 
inthe area? ‘These people who live in a typical western town, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, are you trying to say that? 

Dr. Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator ANpERSON. What are you saying ? 

Dr. Braptey. I am saying if they live in farms this is the number 
of extra people that the water will support. If they live on a combina 
tion of farms and cities such as one now finds in the upper basin, if 
one uses the full consumptive use of water in the upper basin at the 
present time and divide that by the number of people who use it, one 
finds an amount of water that each person will require. 

It is on that basis. 

Senator Anprerson. Go ahead. 

Dr. Braptey. However, if the manner in which this evaporation 
argument has been presented and promoted is sufficient to raise seri- 
ous doubts as to its ultimate overriding importance, a somewhat more 
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detailed analysis does nothing to dispel these doubts. This | W il] now 
try to demonstrate. 

‘The question of reliability: For an evaluation of the worth of any 
set of figures, it is just as necessary to know something about their 
accuracy, i. e., the extent to which they may be considered meaning- 
ful, as it is to know the figures themselves. 

To illustrate this remark with an absurd example, how much im- 
portance would the sporting world have attached to Roger Bannister’s 
record breaking mile run if he had been timed with a sun dial? No 
measurement can be infinitely precise, nor can any calculation based 
on measurements. 

Still less reliable will be calculations based one estimates and as- 
sumptions, and particularly so if, as in this case, the formulas are 
known to be inexact. 

None of these remarks is intended to reflect any discredit on the 
Bureau’s hydrologists, who may well be top men in their field. Their 
task, however, was a somewhat “iffy” one. 

The evaporation formulas the Bureau used for the upper basin 
study—namely, evaporation pan formulas and relationships derived 
from them—will not consistently give results better than about 10 to 
15 percent. 

Senator ANpERsON. Now, will you explain what you mean by 10 to 
15 percent? Are they only 10 to 15 percent accurate, or only 10 to 
15 percent off 7 

Dr. Braptey. On the average they would be within 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

Senator ANDERSON, Of accuracy / 

Dr. Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANprrRsON. Plus or minus 10 or 15 percent ? 

Dr. Braptey. Yes, sir; on the average. Half the time it would 
be better than that. 

Senator Anprerson. Then they would be 90 to 85 percent accurate ? 

Dr. Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Thus, even if the nine reservoirs existed today so that the engineers 
could accurately measure at every reservoir each factor going into 
these formulas—i. e., water temperature, wind, humidity, and sur- 
face area—they could still not be sure how much water their system 
was evaporating to closer than about. 100,000-acre-feet per vear, enough 
water for another Denver, more or less. 

But the situation is actually worse than this because the reservoirs 
are not yet in existence, so instead of measurements the Bureau has 
had to rely on estimates, assumptions, and educated guesses. 

With a little effort one can convince one’s self that the assumptions 
need be changed only slightly to lead to quite different results, and the 
differences compare rather favorably with Denver’s water needs. 

For example, an error of a little over 1 mile per hour in the assumed 
wind velocity at Glen Canyon affects the system evaporation esti- 
mate by approximately 100,000 acre-feet a year. That depends on 
the formulas you use. Some wil] be less and some more. 

Similar changes occur if the water temperature is wrong by a few 
degrees, or if the dam height is altered by 5 percent. , 

Wind velocities were not measured at the reservoir sites, water 
temperatures are difficult to predict because they do not correspond 
to present air or river temperatures, and dam heights being the result 
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of preliminary studies are given in round numbers only and are sub 
ject to any change warranted by more detailed investigation. 

The fluctuating surface areas of the reservoirs are also difficult to 
predict accurately because they will depend strongly on future 
climate, future flows, upstream diversions, and the future economy of 
the region, 75 years hence. 

The Interior Department has argued that errors will apply equall 
to all reservolrs, and, therefore, the comparisons between any two 
reservoirs, e. o., Echo Park and an alternate, would still be “very 
dependable.” 

This is possibly true for defects in) formulas, but I clo hot see how it 
can apply to the potentially more serious errors arising from faulty 
wssumptions regarding wind, water temperature, humidity, prereser 
voir losses from the area to be inundated, dam heights, reservoir sur 
face fluctuations based on a future economy, and so forth. 

Indeed, I would think that the evaporation from every reservoir 
could have been overestimated or underestimated by an amount 
largely independent of the situation at any other reservoir, and if 
this is the case the difference in evaporation between Echo Park and 
an alternate should be less dependable than the estimate at either 
reservoir. 

I therefore would accept the evaporation saVInNg claimed for Echo 
Park only with the understanding that it could be pretty far from 
the true value in either direction. 

These uncertainties do not, in my opinion, invalidate the evapora- 
tion argument for the Dewey alternate, although I do believe they 
render the argument academic for the High Glen alternate, for the 
difference, you know, is 25,000 acre-feet a year. 

They do suggest to me, however, that the importance of this extra 
loss has been exaggerated. 

The future economy of the upper basin cannot be pivotal on 120,000 
acre-feet a year of water when the water resource itself is in doubt to 
a comparable extent. 

Other wasteful losses. Waste should not be condoned, but we are 
after all talking about wasteful losses, and the problem here is to de 
cide whether one particular among numerous other wastes is to be 
singled out as intolerable. 

Kor example, the following are some wastes which are not con- 
sidered intolerable: 

1. The 7 Colorado River States are currently losing over 20-million 
acre-feet of water per year because of wasteful irrigation method 
enough for 200 Denvers. 

Senator ANDERSON. Could you give us the figures on which that is 
based? Twenty million acre-feet a year. Ilow much is there in the 
Colorado River ? 

Dr. Braptey. This is not from the Colorado River. This is the 
Colorado River States. There is not that much water in the Colorado 
River. This is the waste which was reported last year for the 7 river 
States. 

Senator ANpDeRson. Twenty million acre-feet ? 

Dr. Braptey. Exactly 23 million acre-feet. House hearings, page 
772. I do not mean to imply here that these wastes are in the basin. 
I was not able to find so very much on fhat. 
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Page 772: 

A Colorado agricultural and mechanical bulletin lists a seepage loss of water 
between diversion point and point of delivery to farms in the 7 Colorado Basin 
States at 22,927,000 acre-feet annually. 


The | re: ikdoy vn is olven and it shows how much water is lost during 
diversion. 

Then this witness went on and he gives a list of references. Most of 
it is in the footnotes here. Dr. Louis Madsen, president of Utah State 
Agricultural Colleze—well, I euess that is not too relevant. About 
t million acre-feet of water now is being diverted for irrigation, Dr. 
Madsen said, but half of it never reaches the farm, and the balance 
is used at only DO percent efficiency. 

This was partly the basis for my statement earlier as to the number 
of extra people that would be supported by this water. This is rather 
complic ated because it is figures. 

| will be glad to submit more detailed fioures, if you wish, if vou 
would like me to proceed, sir. 

Senator ANnDrerson. Yes. On this basis, New Mexico is diverting 
over 3 million acre-feet of water a year out of streams. I am just try 
ing to calculate where they are finding 3 million acre-feet of water in 
New Mexico a year. 

Dr. Braptey. Shall IT proceed, sir? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, go ahead. 

Dr. Braptey. If but 1 percent of this could be salvaged, 200,000 
acre-reet more water would be available to the West each year, more 
water than Echo Park’s saving over Dewey. 

Senator Anperson. Of course, you recognize that this table you 
refer to of this amount of water that you say is wasted, well over 
half of it is in the State of California alone. If you could just get 
California corrected they wouldn’t ask for all of our water. 

Senator Kucner. It is a difficult enough chore for me to get just 
one member of this committee corrected. 

Dr. Brapitey. |] am only trying to point out that these wastes exist 
and no discredit is intended on people from California or the upper 
basin or anything. This is for the basis of comparison. 

Senator Kucrer. I am sure the witness states his position accu 
rately, but I do not know whether many members of the committee 
share his statement. 

Senator Anprrson. Well, he introduced a figure. I am happy to 
note that California on the basis of what he says wastes more water 
than all the other States put together. 

Senator Kucuret. Maybe he could give a few reasons, Senator, 
based on the size, the number of people who are interested, the mul- 
tiplicity of uses to which water is put in California. 

I mean I think you would be able to find some reason for the 
greater amount of water which you would contend would be wasted 
there: could you not ? 

Senator Anprerson. I think if you will examine the original docu- 
ment I seriously question whether that would contend that Califor- 
nia is wasting 11 million acre-feet of water a year between the turnout 
of the river and the turnout to the farm. 

Senator Kucnen. At any rate, that is this witness’ testimony. 

Dr. Braptey. All I am referring to is the testimony that appeared 
last year. 
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Senator ANDERSON. That is the testimony of the re presentative of 
the Wildlife Federation. I do not see that he listed too much of it. 

Dr. Braptey. I will be glad to look into this some more. I have 
nothing further than what is here. If this turns out to be wrong, | 
will be glad to delete all of this from my testimony. 

Senator GotpwaterR. Is not the evaporation figure 1 percent per 
mile of transportation 4 I mean the loss figure. 

Senator ANDERSON. We all recognize that when you are « verting 
into dirt ditehes we do not all have concrete lined ditehes in ow 
part of the world—vyou have a water loss to be sure. : But this figure 
he says is based upon a seepage loss from the diversion pomt to thi 
point of delivery to the farm. 

Dr. Brapuey. I suppose much of that would be evaporated. 

Senator ane RSON. Very reg of it would be evaporated loss. The 
rrigation diteh runs ve 6 ae ipidly from the » point of diversion to the 
farm and I think it is hard to believe th it 3 million acre-feet of water 
will be lost in any State between the point of diversion and the farm. 

It is pretty hard to believe that nearly 12 million acre-feet of water 
is being lost each year that way in California. 

You may proceed. 

Dr. Brapiey. Unless irrigation methods for this project are to 
be very dillerent from those currently used, Echo Park’s extra 
saving will be lost many times over getting this water on the land. 
Since the cost of lining irrigation canals is beyond the means of the 
farmers, perhaps this should be a reclamation service performed by 
the Federal Government. 

”Y. Los Angeles in a lower basin State e urrently pours 450,000 acre 
feet of water annually into the ocean. According to a Bureau offi 
cial: 

This water could be treated and used for irrigation or municipal use if the 
users Were Willing to pay the relatively high price involved. 


The price, whatever it is, should be compared to the price of getting 
water in other ways in the same area. 

Senator Kucneit. What are you talking about there, Doctor ? 

Dr. Braptey. This is the sewage eflluent from the Los Angeles 
County in the city of Los Angeles. 

3. Salt Lake City in an upper basin State, throws away 35,000 
— feet a year into Great Salt Lake. 

This storage project will of itself lose an estimated 850,000 acre 
“e a year through reservoir ev: aporation, and the upper basin, which 
must pay for this ee not find it objectionable. 

Senator Anperson. I do not think it is quite accurate to say we 
do not find it objectionable. We find it unavoidable. We cannot 
prevent the sun from picking up that water. We cannot stand there 
with an umbrella and say the sun will not shine on this lake today. 

Dr. Brapury. Holdover storage is, of course, necessary if the upper 
basin is to use its full allocation of water and still meet its obliga 
tions downstream, so some evaporation is inevitable. 

However, the 36 million acre-feet of active storage called for in this 
project is over 50 percent more than nec essary for compact eoeare- 
ments—20 million acre-feet are needed according to Hoover, 23 ac 
cording to the Bureau—so the evaporation is more than necessary by 
perhaps as much as 300,000 acre-feet a year. 
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The extra storage is, of course, for the Purpose of producing 
»ower—I have not included the dead storage—which as Mr. Tudor 
pointed out in another connection could be ceotiaael in other Ways. 

I do not object to multiple purpose projects, but isn’t the choice 
here between altering the method of producing power, or the irre 
placeable loss of enough water for three cities the size of Denver? 
And, if so, how did the evaporation argument ever become the funda- 
mental issue at Echo Par] 

5. It has been suggested and is now being checked, that evaporation 
from Lake Mead could be reduced by 100,000 acre-feet per year if 
water were released from near the surface rather than the cool depths. 
i have not heard the final results of this calculation, but if it should 
turn out to be correct, here is another comparable waste which in prin- 
ciple could be avoided. 

In view of the number and the magnitude of these other wasteful 
losses currently thought to be accept ab le, or at least not too intol- 
erable, the ev: ipor ition argument sounds Ppa 

In any event, it is obvious that Dewey’s extra loss can be more than 
made up in other w: Lys 

The total resource: The upper basin’s full share of the cea 


River, which this storage project is supposed to make available, is 
7.5 million acre-feet a year—leaving out treaty obligations and the 
questions of compact interpretations. 

The Bureau’s plan will reduce this to about 6.6 million acre-feet 
year because of reservoir evaporation. Whether Dewey . substituted 
for Echo Park or not will change this amount by only 114 percent, 
half a tablespoon difference in every pint of water. 

Or to look at it in another way, if the proposed project is authorized 
the upper basin will theoretically have enough water for 66 Denvers, 


if we borrow the Bureau's statistics, which amounts to about 20 per- 
cent of the — nt me ition of the United States. 
If,on the other hand. Dewey is substituted for Echo Park there will 


still be nae ° water for 65 Denvers. It becomes then a choice be- 
tween 65 and 66 Denvers. 

Even if the total water resource could be guaranteed to such pre- 

cision, what is it thes at makes the first case acceptable and the second 
case intolerable ? 

This, in my opinion, makes the evaporation argument seem aca- 
demic, if not trivial. 

The ultimate need: The upper basin presently uses 2.0 million 
acre-feet a year of Colorado River water. I am not sure whether it 
is?.0o0r2.5. I found both in this te ‘stimony. 

After the initial stages of the project are completed this figure will 
increase to over 3.5 million. Holdover storage becomes necessary if 
the use is to exceed 4.3 million. 

No one predicts with certainty when the full allocation will be 
needed, but the Bureau’s estimate is “75 years or more.” 

Therefore, the first time the upper basin can use that last 120,000 
acre-feet a year which Echo will save and Dewey will not, is going to 
be in about 75 years according to the best estimates. 

Long-range planning is laudable, but Echo Park Dam is, after all, 
a contentious matter and a great many people now living have ob- 
jected to the dam. 
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It seems to me that the Bureau’s “decisive factor” and the Depart 
ment’s “fundamental issue” amount to denying the Nation the op 
portunity to enjoy this area in its present natur | state from now 
on and forever, in orde r to provide a benefit which cannot be provided 


by a substitute site, but which could be provided in other way eC... 
by lining the irrigation canals al be efit to start some io years rmore 
in the future and permitting an ultimate population growth of only 
11,4 percent largel than otherwise 

And the final CrOWHING IVONN is that even when that last 120. 
acre-feet a year has been squeezed out, the upper basin, according 
the Interior Department, will still find itself far short of “ful 
economy’ —whatever that may mean. 

A lone’ is the Si) economy” I out of the question in anv ea 
can we be sure that the people in that far distant future date would 
not prefer to have the park ‘ Present indications are that the future 


will need more, not fewer, } aris. 

Summary: The Interior Department has based its recommenda 
tion for Echo Par 
alternate sites. I have questioned the Importance and the valid ty 
of this argument for the following reasons: 

1. The “increased losses at alternative sites” would support an extra 
600,000 people, as the Bureau suggests, if they all happened to live 
in a city, but only an extra 2.000 people if instead they all lived on 
farms—which the Bureau neglected to mention. 

For a typical mixture of the two the figure is about 1,800, 

Regardless of which figure is the most realistic, it was misleading 
to give only the first figure since it represents more nearly an upper 
limit than an average and does not suggest the range of variation. 

2. The “increased losses” are no longer than the uncertainties in 
the hy lrolomgic data. Since the water resource cannot be cunaranteed 
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to this precision, neither can the future economy be planned to such 
accuracy. Therefore, the future of the upper basin cannot be pivotal 
on these losses. 

3. The “inereased losses” are very modest compared to other waste 
ful losses in the same general area, losses which could in part b 
avoided and which are not currently felt to be intolerable, or should I 
add at least not too intolerable. 

4. These “increased losses” can be more than compensated for by 
reducing the waste elsewhere. 

5. These “increased losses” will not affect the economy of the upper 
basin for at least 75 years, according to the best estimates. With or 
without these losses a full economy is out of the question anyway 
according to the Interior Department’s definition—so Echo Park’ 
lower evaporation rate will solve no water problem. 

6. The “increased losses” at alternative sites—not counting High 
Glen—amount to as little as 114 percent of the total resource of the 
upper basin. Iven if the resource could be cvuaranteed to such 
accuracy, the choice is between water for 65 Denvers and water for 66 
Denvers. Is the difference too high a price to pay for protecting a 
priceless heritage ? 

Two final remarks. 

First, I have used the Dewey alternate for my illustrations. I do 
this only because it is still considered a legitimate alternate to Echo 
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Park—as of last October—aside from the evaporation factor. I am 
not recommending its substitution for Echo Park because I am in no 
position to do so. The Bureau itself must decide how best to revise 
its project if Echo Park Dam is deleted. 

Second, some will say that I have tried to minimize the importance 
of the loss by comparing it to the total resource, and other losses. 
But isn’t this just the sort of comparison a person does make when 
he is trying to decide whether or not the price of some service or com- 
modity is an extravagant one? Does he not relate the price to his 
bankroll and to the other expenses he has to meet, at the same time 
keeping in mind the value, intangible or otherwise, of the thing he 
wishes to buy ¢ 

Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate your having given me the oppor- 
tunity to present this material in the public interest, as I see it. T 
hope I have been able to demonstrate why I believe that these evapo- 
ration estimates have been given exaggerated importance and do not 
constitute sufficient justification for sacrificing this unit of our national 
park system, Dinosaur National Monument. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. Senator Kuchel, do you have any questions? 

Senator Kucnet. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. I will be interested sometime in your explain- 
ing how we are going to get top water off Lake Mead instead of the 
water deep down. We would have to have a floating inlet. 

Dr. Brapiey. I have not read the USGS report on this. I am not 
sure what the engineering problems would involve. 

Senator ANprerson. Anyhow, it is a very interesting statement 
and we thank you for vour a ance. 

Dr. Brapiry. Thank you,s 

(The following letter was <a received for the record :) 

Marcu 10, 195d. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Senator ANDERSON: In the course of my testimony before your 
eeeeennttnn on Irrigation on March 8, 1955, with regard to the upper Colorado 
River storage project, you raised two questions which I promised to answer 
more fully in writing. The questions (as I remember them) and their answers 
appear below and I would appreciate it if you would make them a part of 
the record. 

1. Question. What do you mean when you say that Echo Park’s 120,000 
acre-feet per year of evaporation saving relative to Dewey would support an 
extra 600,000 people using one criterion, 18,000 people using another criterion, or 
2,600 using a third? 

Answer. I was trying to bring out that the number of people who could be 
supported by 120,000 acre-feet per year of water depends on the type of economy 
one is considering. The Bureau says that this water is enough to maintain 
a city the size of Denver, that is, it would support 600,000 people if they all 
live in a city. Farmers need more water than city people so the same amount 
of water would support only about 2,600 people if they all live on irrigated farms. 
For what seemed to me to be a reasonable mixture of farms and cities I used the 
upper basin itself. For this particular economy, 120,000 acre-feet per year 
of water supplies the needs of 18,000 people on the average. (I computed this 
on the basis that the present population is 325,000 people and the present water 
use is 2.2 million acre-feet per year, about 0.147 persons per acre-foot per year, 
or 18,000 persons per 120,000 acre-feet per year.) 

2. Question. What do you mean by “good to 10 percent”? 

Answer. It is said that a measurement (or an estimate or a calculation) is 
good to 10 percent if on the average that measurement comes within 10 percent 
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of the true value, that is, if the difference between the measurement and the true 
value is on the average no larger than 10 percent of the true value. As an 
example, if the length of a 100-foot room can be measured to within 10 percent, 
any particular measurement should have a 50-50 chance of lying somewhere 
between 90 and 110 feet. The definition is admittedly somewhat arbitrary and 
sometimes a somewhat different definition is used. The one I used, however, is 
consistent with the discussion on evaporation in the Lake Hefner report (USGS 
Circular 229), basis for most of my remarks on evaporation calculations. 
Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD C. BRADLEY, 
Department of Physics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Senator Anprerson. Mr. Howard. 

Senator Kucuer, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Woward appears, I would 
like to take a very few moments by way of introduction to what his 
testimony cae the testimony of others who now will be presented to 
speak will entail. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before this committee has been urged 
by most of the witnesses up to this time. Those who will follow 
will exercise their rights as American citizens and as representatives 
of public agencies in a State which I have the honor to represent, 
and will endeavor in a reasonable manner to demonstrate to this 
committee and to the Senate and thereafter to the Congress and to 
the President the grave hazards which the bill before us would do to 
rights which were acquired by California and the other States in the 
lower and upper Colorado River Basin as a result of the 1922 com- 
pact. 

That compact, Mr. Chairman, constitutes a part of the law of the 
Colorado River. 

(nd here first in a series of individuals from my State to speak is 
A distinguished California lawyer, Mr. James H. Howard, who the 
general counsel of the Metropolitan Water District of Southe rm Cali- 
fornia, 

[ am glad, Mr. Howard, to welcome you to testify before this 
committee. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. HOWARD, GENERAL COUNSEL, METRO- 
POLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
chairman of the board of directors of the metropolitan water 
district. would be here were he not temporarily disabled by surgery 
and at present occupies a plaster cast. He would find it impossible 
to be here, but I would like to say that Mr. Joseph Jensen, the chair- 
man of our board, would be here in opposition to this bill were he 
able to do it. 

In my feeble way I will attempt to state some of the reasons why 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California finds it 
necessary to appear in opposition to the bill. 

I have had the pleasure of appearing before this committee in other 
connections, but was not here when this bill was considered last year. 

For the purpose of indicating the nature of our interest in the bill, 
I will state as briefly as possible the character, scope, and purposes of 
the Metropolitan Water District and its relation to the waters of ‘the 
Colorado River system. 
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The district is a public — municipal corporation, more limited i 
its powers than the ordinary city, but similar in its corporate struc 


In recent vears, due to the increasing water requirements, the dis 
trict has been te rritorially expanded to include an area of about 9 TOO 


quare miles, lying on the coastal plain of southern California, 
extending from the Santa Monica-Los Angeles area on the north to 
the San Diego area on the south. 

There are 66 Incorporated cities within the district. Its popula 
tion exceeds 6 million, and its assessed valuation is approximately $8 
billion 

The district was incorporated in 1928 for the express purpose of 


inancing the construction, operation, and maintenance of works to 


port water from the Colorado River for use on the coastal plain 
( f O thern California. It Was designed to provide an instrumen 
bo tsa hj . 1; : ; her ‘alifornia ¢ ld 
tality by which the metropolitan area of southern California coul 
avail itself of the benefits of the Boulder Canyon Project Act. That 
act, as vou will recall, was adopted by the Congress in December of 


1928, the same month in which the metropolit: an water district was 
Incorporated. 

In 1951 the people of the district voted a bond issue in the sum of 
$220 million for the construction of the Colorado River aqueduct. 
The bonds, in the first instance, were sold to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, there being no public municipal-bond market 
at that time. 

Later, however, the RFC sold all of the district bonds to private 
and institutional buyers. There is no Federal money in the Colorado 
River aqueduct. It was constructed, and is sustained, by mone) 
derived from local taxation and from the sale of water. Other than 
current water and power bills, we owe nothing to the United States. 

In 1931 the district entered into an agreement with other California 
water-using agencies relating to the respective priorities in the use 
of Colorado River water. Because of long-established rights in agri 
cultural areas, particularly by the Imperial Valley and the Palo Verde 
area, the district accepted a junior position in the priority scale and 
entered into a water-delivery contract under the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, executed on behalf of the United States by the Secretary 
of the Interior and calling for the de livery of spec ified quantities of 

ater from storage at Lake Mead, in accordance with the California 
wie sits agreed upon. 

The district also hol ls a contract for electrical energy from the 
project, the use of such energy being limited to pumping water into 
and in the Colorado River aqueduct. 

7 ae area of the district has become an extremely important defense 
are: Not only are great aircraft industries centered in the Los 
hes les and San Diego areas but many other industrial developments 
have taken place, adding to the Nation’s defense potential which must 
be sustained with an adequate water supply. 

For these reasons the district is vitally interested in the continuity 
of water supply in the lower basin from the Colorado River system, 
both as a source of domestic and municipal water, and a source of 
power. 
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We now find that supply threatened by proposed legislation predi 
cated upon a distorted interpretation of the Colorado River compact 
Phat is why 1 am here. 

Senator Anprerson. You will explain as you go along why you 
think your supply is threatened / 

Mr. Howarp. 1 will. That is the purpose of this statement. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act had been pending in various form 
efore the Congress for about 10 years prior to its a doption in 1928. 

The States in the upper reaches of the Colorado River system 
resisted the passage of the act in its first stages because they believed, 
with considerable justification, that development in the lower ba 
and the use of water for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes 
vould establish priorities inconsistent with the development of t] 
ipper basin. It was about that time wing the ease of W yoming v. Col 
erado (259 U.S. 419) was decided, in which the Federal Supreme 

(‘ourt held that, as between States apivitie the appropriation doc 
trine, first in time in the use of water would be first in right, regardles 
of State lines. 

Asa result of this situation, the Colorado River compact was nego 
iated and signed in draft form by the negotiators at Santa Fe, N. Mex.., 
n 1922. The compact abrogates the law of appropriation, as between 

the upper and lower basins of the Colorado River system, and re 
serves to the States of the upper basin, in perpetuity, the right to the 
heneficial consumptive use of certain waters of the system. This 
was one of the commitments which California was required to make 
as a condition precedent t o the development of the Boulder—now 
known as the Hoover—Dam project. 

Without going into detail as to the history of the compact, suffice 
t to say that ultimately 6 of the States involved, including California, 

waived the requirement of 7-State ratification and ratified the com 
ne as a 6-State compact. This was done in the light of Arizona’s 

tilure and refusal to approve and ratify the compact. 

When the bill which became the Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
on the floor of the Senate, and because Arizona had refused ratifie: 
tion of the compact, an amendment was developed which called aie 
California to make another commitment with respect to the use of 
Colorado River water. 

It was provided in section 4 (a) of the act that in the absence of 
7-State compact, and as an alternate thereto, the project act might 
he > proc laimed effective upon 6- State ratification, including California, 
and the adoption by the California Legislature of an act agreeing, for 
the benefit of the other States of the basin, to limit use of Colorado 
River system water in California in a manner set out in the project act. 

At the end of the 6-month period prescribed by the act, the Presi 
dent proclaimed that there was no 7-State compact, that 6 of the States, 
including California, had ratified, that California had done what was 
required of her under the project act, that is, adopted the Limitation 
Act. 

Upon the basis of the facts so found, the Presidential proclamation 
put the project act into effect as of July 25, 1929. 

Senator Anprrson. What was the water requirement under the 
Limitation Act? 
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Mr. Howarp. The Limitation Act, which is in the exact words of 
the project act, limits the use of waters from the Colorado River sys 
tem in California to 4,400,000 acre-feet per annum of the waters appor- 
tioned to the lower basin by article I1]—a of the Colorado River com- 
pact, plus one-half of excess or surplus water unapportioned by the 
compact, all of course subje ct to thee ompact. 

Senator Anprerson. So if there was no surplus water there would 
be a limitation of 4,400,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Hlowarp. If there were no surplus water—as counsel pointed 
out the other day, the word “surplus” is a rather confusing word in 
this connection because it is used in many ways, but if you mean by 
surplus waters in excess of the waters apportioned by article III-a, 
we are relying upon that one-half of excess or surplus being available 
for use in California under the Limitation Act. 

Senator oe rson. If the upper basin States had been allowed to 
develop, or had been able to develop as the lower basin States have 
deve anal. ‘if Arizona was using its water to the same degree that Cali- 
fornia was using its water over the past 30 years, there would have 
been no surplus water, would there? 

It has only been running an average of 15 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Howarp. There would have been some. I am getting into 
the engineering field here, but my memory is that over the last. 30 
years the average output of water crop of the entire system has 
been more nearly 16 to 17 million acre-feet. But I would be subject 
to correction on that by the engineering group. 

Senator Anprerson. In any event, there would not be much surplus 
if there were 16 to 17 million acre-feet. If you take 15 million acre- 
feet and add a million acre-feet for some extra use, and then add 114 
million acre-feet for Mexico, there would not be much surplus from 
16 million acre-feet, or even17 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Howarp. As the chairman pointed out when Governor Johnson 
was testifying, the gentlemen who framed the compact were evi- 
dently working on the theory that the output of the river was more 
nearly 21 million acre-feet a year, but more recent measurements have 
indicated that that was an overestimate. 

Seantor AnpERson. Then we come back to the limitation of 
4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Howarp. Then when you take into consideration the addi- 
tional factor that the United States has guaranteed to Mexico a 
million five hundred thousand acre-feet, which will probably require 
more nearly 1,700,000 acre-feet to serve because the water has to be 
delivered in accordance with schedule and the control points are 
so remote from the border that we will have to deliver more than 
the 1,500,000. 

That factor combined with reduced estimates of the available 
water crop of the river, creates a very tight situation in the lower 
basin. 

We now have two agreements to consider: (1) the Colorado River 
compact, and (2) the agreement between California and the United 
States made for the benefit of all of the other States of the basin, 
limiting the California use of Colorado River water. We have 
dubbed the iether agreement the “Statutory Compact.” 
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That is evidenced by reciprocal legislation, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act on the one hand, and the California bacioee, Act on 
the other. 

The meaning and effect of these two agreements are now involved 
in litigation between Arizona and California, litigation to which the 
United States has become a party by intervention, as has the State 
of Nevada. 

At the time the Metropolitan Water District entered into its con 
tract with the United States for Lake Mead water, accepted a junior 
position in the scale of California priorities, and undertook to con 
struct its costly works, there were certain generally accepted mean 
ings attached to the Colorado River compact and the statutory 
compact. 

In reliance upon these interpretations the district voted a $220 
million bond issue; sold its bonds and proceeded with the construe 
tion of costly works and developed an extensive economy based on the 
full effectiveness of its water-delivery contract. 

The bill before you pays lipservice to the Colorado River compact, 
but the availability of water to serve the projects sought to be au- 
thorized has been computed on the basis of a reading of that docu 
ment which de parts radically from the meaning and intent expressed 
in the compact itself and stated of record by representatives of the 
several States at the time of ratification. 

These same distortions of the compact are now before the Supreme 
Court in Arizona v. California. 

Senator Anperson. I am a little interested in the statement that it 
pays lipservice to the Colorado River compact. ‘Ten members of the 
United States Senate were on it. Are you trying to say that they 
are really not honest in what they are doing? 

Mr. Howarp, Far be it from me to say 

Senator ANpERSON. What does this say? 

Mr. HowaArp. I am talking about the bill, itself. The bill says 
that everything under the bill shall conform with the Colorado Ri ver 
compact. But when you read the re ports put out by the proponents 
of the project, we find that the meaning of the Colorado River com 
pact which the proponents rely on is not the meaning of the compact 
as it was relied on and ratified and acted upon by the California 
agencies. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean the people in the upper basin are as 
overenthusiastic in that regard as the people in the lower basin are 
overenthusiastic in the other regard 4 

Mr. Howarp. I would hardly accept that paraphrase. 

Senator Anperson. I am having a little trouble with paraphrasing, 
myself. 

Senator Kucnuen. It is not confined geographically because you and 
the Governor of Colorado entered into a rather long discussion of the 
interpretation of parts of the compact. 

Senator Anperson. This is quite different from that. He says the 
bill on which the name of the Senator from Arizona and my own are 
attached and many other Senators pay lipservice to the compact. 

Now, in order to prove that you say somebody out in the area who 

\ proponent of the project has taken a somewhat different wie. 
hots you seen where the authors of the bill and the Members of the 
Senate take a view contrary to what the Colorado compact is? 
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Mr. Howarp. If the Senator finds the word “lipservice” offensive, 
I will be happy to strike those words. 

Senator ANbERSON. Over on the floor we vet very touchy if some 
body imputes motives to Senators while in a hearing you are per 
mitted to impute him as much as you wish. 

I wonder if it is the best term. 

Mr. Howarp. If you find it offensive, it certainly is withdrawn. 

Senator Anperson. [ do not find it offensive, if you do not. 

(70 ahead. 

Mir. How arp. What I am trying to Say 1s that the Bureau of Reela 
mation reports, the upper basin compact, and the testimony before 
this committee in favor of the bill, have been put forth in reliance 
upon a reading of the Colorado River compact which presents an 
entirely different water picture from that relied upon by California, 
and the Metropolitan Water District at the time we proceeded with 
our work. 

Senator AnpEeRSON. You say the upper basin compact 

Mr. HWowarp. The upper basin compact. I will come to that in 
a moment. 

Senator Anprerson. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hlowarp. In the pending litigation there are 11 or 12 issues 
of Inferpretal ion which attfect the basie meaning of the ¢ ‘olorado River 
compact and which will atfeet the amount of use of apportioned water 
of the Colorado River system available to the States of the upper 
basin and the correlative amount upon which the lower basin can 
rely. 

| refer to Arizona v. California. 

I will not go into all of these issues, but will discuss two of the 
major questions which have a substantial and direct bearing upon the 
ivailability of water for beneficial consumptive use in the upper basin, 
and the resultant availability of water for use in the lower basin. It 

because of the distortion of the meaning of the Colorado River 
compact, evidenced in part by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of the Interior in ee ah of the pending legislation, that 
we find 1 necessary to appear here in op position to the bill. 

In uddition to the questions of ates < interpretation now before 
the Court, we find an additional uncertainty interjected into the 
situation by the position of the United States in the pending litigation, 
particularly that relating to water uses by Indians and Indian tribes. 

I will mention that point somewhat more fully later, but turn now 
to two basic questions of interpretation in which the States of the 
upper basin have departed from the meaning of the compact as it was 
understood and relied upon by California agencies, including the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

The compact apportions water to the upper and lower basins, 
respectively, in terms of “beneficial consumptive use.” That phrase 
is not defined in the compact. 

However, at the time the compact was made, Mr. Delph Carpenter, 
the commissioner from the State of Colorado, and one of the authors 
of the document, made a report to his legislature which was reprinted 
in the Congressional Record, 70th Congress, pages 577-586, December 
i4, 1928. Mr. Carpenter said: 

The term “beneficial consumptive use” is to be distinguished from the amounts 
diverted from the river. It does not mean headgate diversions. It means the 
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smount of water consumed and lost to the river during uses of the water divertet 
Generally speaking, it is the difference between the aggregate diverted and 
vgregate return flow It is the net loss occurring through beneticial uses 
' ; 

Later ima supplemental report Mr. ( arpenter elaborated on the 
point, Saying: 

In my original report (printed in the Senate Journal of January 5, 1925 
} ar roferr ry there the State leoislat > 

e was rererrihng there to 1e State legislature 
i discussed and defined the term “beneficial Consumptive use.” In addition to 
the discussion there contained, I might add there is a vast difference between 
the term “beneicial use” and the term “beneficial consumptive use.’ \ use may 
he beneticial and at the same time nonconsumptive, or the use may be partly o1 
holly consumptive. A wholly consumptive use is a use which wholly consumes 


he water A nonconsumptive use is a use in which no water is consumed (lost 
io the stream). “Consume” means to exhaust or destroy The use of water for 
rigation is but partially consumptive for the reason that a great part of the 
iter diverted ultimately finds its way back to the strean \ll uses which are 
heneticial are included within the apportionments (i. e., domestic, agricultural, 
nawer, et cetera). The measure of the apportionment is the amount of water 
to the river. The “beneficial consumptive use” refers to the amount of 


witer exhausted or lost to the stream tn the process of making all beneticial uses 

As recently defined by Director Davis of the United States Reclamation Service, 
it is the “diversion minus the return flow’ (Congressional Record, Jan. 31, 
1923, p. 2815). Water diverted and carried out of the basin of the Colorado 


River by the Strawberry, Moffat, or other tunnels, or by canal into the Inperia 
Valley, is Wholly consumed as regards the Colorado River, because no part of it 
er returns to that stream system. 

Senator ANDERSON. Does that apply also to water that 1s diverted 

so out in the Los Angeles district ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes: that water never returns to the system. It is a 
transmountain diversion. 

Now, we find in the upper Colorado River Basin compact of L949, 
a provision, article VI, that consumptive use shall be determined by 
the 
inflow-outflow method in terms of manmade depletions of the virgin flow at Lee 
erry 
unless the conimission set up in the compact to administer its terms, by 
unanimous action shall adopt a different method of determination. 

By this provision, an attempt is made to convert the Colorado River 
compact from a compact relating to the entire Colorado River system, 
which by definition includes tributaries, to a main-stream compact. 
The States of the upper basin do not propose to measure their con 
sumptive use by the amount of water burned up or lost in the process 
of use in the manner described by Mr. Carpenter, but to determine 
the depletion of the river at a point on the main stream many miles 
from the actual places of use. 

The most outstanding illustration of this distortion of the compact is 
the effect on transmountain diversions. Under the definition advanced 
by Mr. Carpenter, water diverted out of the basin was 100 percent 
consumptively used, because none of it could ever return to the stream 
system. 

Under the method now advocated in the upper basin, water which 
vould have been lost by evaporation, seepage, or otherwise, betwee 
ie point of transmountain diversion and Lee Ferry, would not be con 


] 


idered as col sumptively usec, 


t 


wonne se oe ‘ 
vUT62 vo— ‘ 
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In other word 5, ace epting the measure of consumpt ive Use DY deple 
tion at Lee Ferry reduces the charge for transmountain diversions 
from the 100 percent advocated by Mr. Carpenter, to a lesser figure 
represented by estimated losses between the point of diversion and 
Lee Ferry. 

In othe Ways the upper basin States now propose to use saivaged 
tnd conserved water without charging themselves for its benefic) 


consumptive use under the compact. Only the effect at Lee Ferry 


Che result of the change in the con ept o1 beneficial consumptive u 
reflected in acre-feet per annul has been variously estimated, but 


probably between 300,000 and 400,000 acre-feet per ainum additional 
water used in the upper basin without charge. 

Another illustration of the atte Ipt Oo} the part of the States of the 
ipper basin to distort the coi bpract 1s in the use of ¢ mulative averages 


a tO t 


t + 


ie measure OT Denehcial ¢ SI miptive use 1st id ol making Litat 





determination on an anhual basis as provided in tie compact. 


Article []]—a of the compact xpportions water in terms of beneficial 


VI 
consubiptive ust per annum. Water used thy ohne year in excess of 


that amount should be classed as use of surplus. That means surplus 
over Ii] aowater,. 

On page 152 of House Document 364, which is the Interior Depart 
ment’s report on the Colorado River storage project, appears a t 
which demonstrates the pont, The table contains a column entitled 


“Virein Flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry,” and a second 
* 


ed “Ultimate Use of Upp r Basin Apportionment 


; r 66) : 

i i) itt a rving on the erroneous meaning ot DENeSWICIAL ¢ 

ptive ust explammed in a note to reter to 
use apportioned by Colorado Liver Compact measured in terins of mantiace 
lepletions at Lee I \ 
= { OA” | } } lot 

fhe table covers a permod Trom pig i’+( ANG SHOWS Ge piel Olis 

exceeding 9 militon acre-feet the vears 1914, 191, 1920, and 1921 
} } ’ { 
{ aepl ition an othel ( Hilie low m the vear 1954 0 


Ft50.000 acre-Teec. 

Phe table shows an average ultimate use in terms of d pletion at 
Lee Ferry of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum during the period 

Che authors of the report and 
River Basin storage bill obvioush ‘ 
pp mtionm«e ni mace by arti le 11] a Was made in terms ot average 
rather than in terms of uses per annum. They take the position that 
| year, depletion in the amount of 9 million acre-feet ay proper! 


trented as use of apportioned water, if, in another year, 6 million 


acre-feet is so used, with a resultant av 


+] 4 ~ ( . 

He proponents o1 the ipper ( olorado 
I Ii 

| ioe ; +] . | ¢ 

iV are WOrK ng on the theory that t 


\ 
\ 


erage of 7144 million acre-feet. 


Over the period covered by the table referred to, this method of 
Col Iputation results In an Increase 1n the use of water treated by the 
Uuppel basin States as app. rtioned, from an average of 6,200.00 
acre-feet, if figured on an annual peak of 714 million, te 716 milh 
wre-feet if figured on the cumulative average basis. 

These changes in the meaning of the eompact, as understood and 


relied upon by California at the time of its ratification and relied upon 


vy the Metropolitan Water District at the time of execution of its 


: . eS ° ] . } 1. } 
afer delivery contract and the vestmMent its DaVvsical Works, have 


direct bearing upon the water available for use in the lower basin. 
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Che total difference is reckoned as aggregating approximately 1.00, 
QOO acre-Teet per annum. 

Thi situation. combined with the guaranty made to Mexico 1S)-4. 
of 1.500.000 acre-feet per annum, creates an imtolerable situation in 


the lower basin. ‘The Metropolitan Water District cannot acquieses 


in the enactment ol congressional leg) Wion pred ated upon Taise 
assumptions with respect to the availability of water for use e 
upper pas hn, those assumptions of avallability belng preaicated upon 
. } ] ] 4 : a oo ' 
a comipact twisted out of shape bd) Interpretatiol s unheard of { 1e 
i ; 
. . ) i 
{ime the obligations ol parties to the compact, were assumed. 
; \’ t 1 | } j ' ’ 
> LOrPr UAANDERSON. Were any other Ih) erprel itions mace at thre 
] 1G 
of the ompact ¢ 
4 ; : | ] ] | 1! , 
Mr. llow ARD. Cher Are others Which | think W Ltt ve More ¢ DO 


rately discuss «| by Mr. ly. The: > are the only two wile I) | tend 


to mention here. 
Senntor .ANDERSON. You Sia tiiese } iterpretations are mheard Ol 
Mi PLOWARD. They were unheard of at the t 
approved by California. 
Senator ANDERSON. Can vou illustrate an int rpretation thhat Wa 


1mne the CONLP Mu f 


made that gives a different meaning to the beneficial consumptive use 
the time the compact Was mace ¢ You SaV Now thre upper bas 
States have adopted anew and novel theory of cor ubiptive bene ul 
ise, that these interpretations were unheard of at 

was entered into. 
vou know a different interpretation of consumptive benefi 


it was heard of at the time the compact Was entered into 


/ 


\iv. Howarp. The only one I know about is the one that was ex 
pressed by Mr. Carpenter, the beneficial consumptive use being the 
water loss im the process of use and mea ured in most inst ces by 
diversions less return flow. 

Senator .ANprerson. If you are willing to take Mr. Carpente! 
iplete witness why not take him on the 7! » million feet in both 
basins as well ? 

Mr. Howarp. I don’t quite follow the meaning of that. 

Senator ANprERSON. If your theory is followed out completely the 
lower basin States will get 71, million and the upper basin State 
will get that they had water rights to in 1922 and never more than 
2a million acre feet above that. He believes there was a division mac 
He did not believe there was a one-sided document that confirmed 
existing water rights in the upper basin States and gave them no ext: 
water \ leld, at all to California and Arizona. 

Mr. Howarp. I have never read the compact in that fashion. 

Senator ANpDERSON. You contend for that Interpretation. 

Mr. Howarp. | contend there are two covenants made in the com 
pact which are separate and relate to different things. That is. the 
are more than 2, | 
ment of beneficial consumptive use made to the upper and lower basin 
respectively. 

There is another covenant that relates to the depletion of the river 
at Lee Ferry vhich does not relate to water burned up in the proc 
ot Ise but refers to an entirely ditferent thing: that is water flow ‘ 
In the river at a given point. There are those two covenants, 

} Senator ANperson. You think the second one completely supplant 
the first 


your con 


mut the 2 that I am contrastin ri was an apportion 
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Mr. How snp. Not completely >, no. The two run concurrently. The 
more restrictive one would control. 

Senator ANDERSON, [ am just interested in how much reliance you 
place on Mr. Carpenter on this point and how little reliance you plac 
on the other point. 

Mr. Howarp. I don’t think you will find anything in Mr. Car 
penter’s statement that indicates that the guaranty as it is expressed 
of 75 million acre-feet every 10-year period is in any way subordinated 
to article I]T-a. 

If vou ean find that in Mr. Carpenter's statement, I will be glad to 
see It. They are TWO separate covenants. 

As remarked here the other day, I think they were both made on 
the basis of erroneous assumptions as to the availability of water. 

Senator Anperson. I know they were. I discussed plenty of times 
with Mr. Carpenter what he was doing in Santa Fe at the time he 
was doing it. Realizing how wise he was, I do not think he thought 
he was bargaining away the future of his State. 

Mr. Howarp. Whatever Mr. Carpenter may have had in mind, I 
don’t know whether he was the author of that particular new lan 
euage in the compact or not. That compact went through quite an 
evolution during the year 1922, with an extensive series of hearings. 
1 think there were 26 or 28 meetings of the Colorado River Commis 
sion, the compact took various forms during that development. 

Senator ANpbeRsoN. And never a section was finished that did not 
have the refining influence of Mr. C arpenter. 

Mr. Howarp. That may be correct. I wasn’t there. As the com 
pact was written there appear to be these two separate covenants and 
I can imagine circumstances in which the covenant of subdivision 
EF would control over the apportionment made by article I1I-a, but 
the two would run concurrently and the more restrictive would con 
trol under any given circumstances. 

Passing on to another feature of this discussion: 

Another disturbing element in the picture relates to the uses of wa 
ter by Indians and Indian tribes. The Colorado River compact con 
tains a provision that—article VIT: 
nothing in this compact shall be construed as affecting the obligations of the 
United States of America to the Indian tribes. 

In the report to which I referred earlier, Mr. Delph Carpenter of 
Colorado made the statement that article VII was put in for the 
purpose of protecting the obligations of the United States to the 
Indian tribes, and avoids necessity of conditional ratification of the 
compact by the Congress. 


He added that: 


the apportionment to each basin includes all such necessary diversions 


The States of the upper basin, in their compact, have followed the 
principle stated by Mr. Carpenter and have agreed that the use of 
water by the United States for its wards is chargeable against the 
State wherein such water is used. 

[ am happy to say in that provision we are in thorough accord 
with the upper basin States. We find an element of harmony. 

However, in its petition of intervention filed in the action now 
pending between Arizona and California, the United States alleges 
that: 
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* * the rights to the use of water of the Indians and Indian tribes are in no 
wav subject to or affected by the Colorado River compact 
And, further, in the same paragraph, alleges that 
* the aggregate of the claims of the parties to this catiss r exceed 
upply of water available under the Colorado River compact to the lower bas 
f that river. and to the Claims asserted by the parties adverse to the o) te 
he use of water in the Colorado River system of the Indians and Indian t ( 
the States of Arizona and California The United States of Amer fiurt he 
leges that the conflict amon the parties to this cause directly and adverse 
e the rights to the use of water in the Colorado River system of the Ind 
d indian tribes in the States of Arizona and California, and that unt ( 
espective rights of the parties to this cause and the ri ts of the Indians 
Indian tribes are determined, the | ted States of Am cho ‘ u ‘ 
d cannot exercise the laims whiel t nmsserts for itsell ned ¢« hel 
f the Indians and Indian tribes or perform its duties in connection with tT] ‘ 
shits, responsibilities, and obligations in regard to the © ido Rive 
at hazard to itself and to the parties themselves 


Phe allegation of the pleading leaves us in serious doubt as to thy 
osition to be taken by the United States. 

Phe flat statement that the rights to the use of water for the Indian 
tnd Indian tribes are in no way subject to or affected by the Colorad 


] 


vel colipact idea be read to mean that the wate apportic ned by 
e compact is In addition to and comes after the satisfaction of ali 
I) dian claims. 
1) the COUrSsSe oft il pretrial conference condu ‘tec tut Phoenix, \1 -_ 
October 5. 1954, counsel for the Government. Mr. Rankin and 
\ir. Veeder, were present. The discussions centered around nu state 
ent of the issues to be determined. In the course of the cdiseussion 
Mir. Ely, representing the State of California, said: 


: i 
\s to some of these issues, particularly those relating to the Indians 
t mentioned, 1 might as well say now that we want some clarification of 
he Government's position at an appropriate time, perhaps in this statement of 
is to whether they claim that the Indian uses are inside or outside the 
(* lo River compact: not only just what and where and how ~ the 
dian claims are, but whether thev are charged to the State in which they are 


uted or whether they are outside of and ahead of the compact. We think that 
sone of the things that has to be determined before we get into a presentation 
estimony. 


Later in the proceedings the special master appointed by the court 
to hie i} the Cause vddressed this question to Nir. Rankin. counsel Tol 
the Grovernment: 


What do the Indians ¢laim? 
To which Mr. Rankin responded : 


That is one of the things lam going to undertake to present to vou along t1 


the issues. 


Mr. Kane, one of the counsel for the State of Nevada. then said, 
without being in any way contradicted : 


For the benefit of Government counsel, I am 1 of the outsiders looking ir 
but for some 10 years I advised the Indians and I merely state this with 
point of criticism, but I don't think there is any Government policy on what the 

hts of the Indians may he I don’t know what department or agency in the 
Government to go to, certainly not the Indian Service, and in vour plendi 
vou haven't made that too clear and I think, as Mr. Elv bas pointed out 

a Very important issue and that may have to be determined in advance. of 
either California's or Nevada's answers I wouldn't know from the pleadin 
and experience T have had with the Indians what is being claimed in their behalf 
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Whether the claims of Indians are inside or outside the compact 
has a substantial bearing on the availability for use of the waters 
apportioned to the upper and lower basins, respectively, by the Colo 
rado River compact. In its pleading, the United States sets up the 


Indian claims in Arizona on the main stream and the Gila as aggre 
gating about 114 million acre-feet per annum in terms of diversior 


That would probably mean a benficial consumptive use, as we under 
stal dl the ferm, ap} roaching a million acre-feet. 

In the States of the ipper ba in, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ttah. 
the ultimate annual diversions for Indian uses were set up by the 
Interior Department in comprehen ive r¢ port on the Colorado River, 
dated March 1946, page 261. 

In Colorado the ultimate acreage was set up as 20.550 acres, with 
a diversion duty of 72.750 acre-feet per annum. 

In New Mexico. the ultimate acreage is set wp as 113,000 acres and 
the ultimate diversion as 665,000 acre-feet per annum. 

In Utah the ultimate acreage is set up as 99,085 and the ultimate 
diversion duty as 298.510 acre-feet per annum. 

Here ag@am, the uses ure expressed in terms of dliversion rather 
than beneficial consumptive use. 

Ilowever. on the basis of the consumptive use of 1.5 acre-feet per 
annum, a consumptive ise of three h madre a and eighty odd thousand 
acre-feet per annum would result. 

If such use is not to be classed as use of apportioned water, but 
is to be taken out of the stream svstem ahead of apportioned water, 
the availability of water for use in the lower basin is affected in 
approximately the amount mentioned: that is, 380,000 acre-feet per 
annum. 

Obviously, what is true with respect to the Arizona-California eon- 
troversy would be true with re pect to the upper basin; that is, if the 
Indian claims in Arizona come ahead of the compact, the same would 
be true in Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 

With this uncertainty confronting us, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California cannot acquiesce in, and must oppose, 
the adoption of congressional legislation predicated on the proposition 
that the Indian uses will be charged against the State in which such 
uses are made. 

We agree with the position taken by the upper basin States in that 
particular, but so long as the United States takes, or reserves the 
right to take, a different position, computations as to the availability 
of water cannot be depended upon. 

For the reasons herein outlined, and for the purpose of protecting 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, in the full 
use of its contract water. we urge that the enactment of this legislation 
be deferred at least until we find out what the Supreme Court is going 
to do in the case of Arizona versus California now pending. 

I move to strike the words “lip service,” Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AnpreRSoN. We are accustomed to being shot at. It does 
not hurt us if it does not hurt you. 

Would it help if the Department of the Interior claimed that the 
diversion to Indians were headgate diversions so the loss would be 
much less? 

Mr. Tlowarp. I think T made that statement that at Teast in the 
Federal pleading the Indian uses in Arizona are set up, and in Cali- 
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as diversions rather than as beneficial constimptive use whicl 
| ive tried to sev, we Cons ler fo menn live Psion less returns 
So the actual use is considerably less. Those figures I picked out 
ot t comprehensive report of 1928, are set up in terms of cliversion 
t what the beneficial consumptive use would be does not appear 
» THAT Ie rt, 
However, going back to the A. P. Davis report, made reall 
of the Colorado Rive) Compact, lL took advar tage of J 
et per annum a representing the CONnSUMIpPtive Use that 
version le return, and houred it on a acreage basis rather thaa 
sion unit. 
> tor ANDERSON, This bil] which is before the committes ould 
xe the depletion of the stream by about 114 million acre-feet 
ly at Lee Ferry. 
Phat. added to the exist 1g liversions and in authorized projects 
le ke a total d rsion in the upper basin States of about 4. 
100.000 acre-feet. 
Mir. Howarp. Did the Senator use the word “depletion” or “diver 
we tor ANDERSON. Depletion Che total depletion of about 4, 
Wt aere teet. It Is your ve stimony Vou think that | “ Thitl | for 
he ppel basin States as to become dang rous to the State of Cal 
If i 
Vir. Howsrpn. Combined with the recital which is in the bill. that 


e intent of the Congress, to proceed on the same theory to the full 
deplet on, using the we rd “depletion” in the Way the upper Sstoates 


it, at Lee Ferry, to 714 million acre-feet, 1 do consider it a 
aZaraous step. 

[ do not think we can make any estimates with any dependability at 
ill until some of these question snow pending in the Court are at 
ed, and parti ularly until this Indian question is answered. 
vt Anperson. Put it another wav: California’s self-limita 

tion act was to restrict it 4.400.000 acre- feet. 

[f this project were in the bill and were enacted, the total depletion 
of the four upper basin States would be less than the amount that 
California is entitled to under the self-limitation act and about a third 
less than California is now using, You still think that is too much 
for the upper basin States ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, in quantity it is a rather difficult question to 
answer because of these uncertainties that come into the computations. 

Senator Anperson. It was not when California limited itself. 

Mr. Howarp. May I say this, Senator: That you gave a part of the 
California limitation act and this is also a question pending before 
the Court, we read that limitation act as 4.400.000 acre-feet of water 
apportioned to the lower basin by article I1IT-a of the compact plus 
one half of excess or surplus water unapportioned by the compact 
which we consider to include the million acre-feet referred to in 
article ITI-b, and we have made contracts that were acquiesced in by 
the Congress, in fact, ratified by the Congress later, in which we have 
contracted for the use of more than 4,400,000 acre-feet to the extent of. 
roughly an additional million, 962,000 to be exact. adding up to a 
contract use in California of 5.362,000 acre-feet per annum. 


\ nate 
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We rely upon the availability of that B water as a part of the excess 
or surplus so that the one-half to which we are limited would be 
sufficient to serve those contracts. 

Senator Anperson. You do not think that was by any chance, then, 
the Gila River water / 

Mr. Howarp. I say “No.” it was not. The Court has already held 
that that water is available to the lower basin not exclusively to 
Arizona. 

Senator ANprerson. Now, what legal right do you think vou have to 
use the surplus water within the apportioned amount? Why do you 
say it issurplus water that you think will entitle you when it is ithin 
the up portioned amount of the total of 15 million acre-feet / 

If you are talking about surplus water, there cannot be any until 
you are over the 15 million plus the 1 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Howarp. There you run into the peculiar computation that 
arises out of this limitation act. 

Senator Anperson. Is it your contention that if you can keep the 
upper basin States from ever using any water that that becomes 
surplus water and you can have it 4 

Mr. Howarp. No. 

Senator Anperson. It sounds like it, does it not? Flow do you say 
you get up this extra water as surplus water? We know the flow 
of the stream: we have to be euided a little bit by experience, do we 
hot 4 We have a better chance than those men who were sitting up 
in Bishop’s Lodge above Santa Fe trying to divide this water. 

We have seen some 50 vears of experience and good measurements 
and we see the flow of the river is not sufficient over a 50-year period 
to take care of 714 million acre-feet to the upper basin, Ws, nillion 
acre-feet to the lower basin, 1 million acre-feet of the ITT-b water. 
plus 144 million acre-feet which the Congress, I think maybe unwisely, 
but nonetheless did, olive to Mexico. 

That is 1714 million acre-feet. 

No figures exist which show that the flow over 30 years is that large. 
Where will there be any surplus water? 

Mr. Howarp. I would prefer that these matters be discussed with 
the engineers who are supposed to have analyzed all these figures. I 
will give you my impression. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. You are using the term. I want to see 
what you thought the surplus water was. I want to see if you thought 
there was part of the 714 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Howarp. As we use it, it includes the I[I—b water, so when we 
get over 4.400.000 we get into the I11—b water. 

Senator Anprerson. I will not quarrel with you on that. That is 
your fight with Arizona. That is what I am trying to get to. 

If vou are referring to that as surplus water I did not think 
the II1I-b water had been called the surplus water particularly in 
the compact. 

Mr. Howarp. We have treated it as such and it was treated 
such by the Interior Department at the time our contract was negoti- 
ated in 1930, 1931, so there is an opportunity for us to get over the 
$400,000, which is II1I-a water, into an additional part of the IIT-b. 

If the decision of the Supre me Court should hold that that ITI—b 
water was not available for use in California, our position would be 
even worse than we expect. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Your misfortune would be our good fortune 


Mr. Howarp. I know you would not want us to suffer on your ae 


count. We feel if the com sc is ndhered to by the States of thr 


pper basin in the wavy in which we read it and imterpreted it at 

e time we assumed our Commitments, that there will be wate 
available In the lower basin to serve the California water deliver 
contracts. 

Senator ANprrson. Now you speak of these contract interpretatior 
that vou have used. How much less than 714 million acre-feet of 
Witt do you think will be available in the Upper basin States if these 

rected Interpret: itions come in/ 

Tye WARD. There, awmabh, | would defer fo our engineers ‘| ay 

ives that they have elven me incheate that shitting from the pel 

n method of measurement to the average method of mensure 

ment represents a difference to us, or. rather, an average use in the 

pper basin of 6.200.000 acre-feet rather than the wh, million com 
uted on the average basis. 

~ Senator ANpERSON. You used that figure. I wanted to ask you at 


the time: is that regulated flow / 


Mr. Howarn. That is regulated flow, ves. That amount of wate1 
could not pos si] " be used withon?! culation. 

Senator om IN. Does that assume the construction of all these 

orange dam 


Vir. Hlowarp. T don’t think it necessarily assumes the construction 
of all of them. It assumes the co struction of enough torage to 

oulate the flow of thes river. 

thant some of these dlamis exceed anv requireme! ts for Stora 

but sure put in for power, , 

Senator ANperRsoN. Tomean of all the dams that are necessary for 
regulation. 

Mir. Plowarp. Such dams as are necessary to reoulate the flow of 
he river and to increase the storage. 

Senator ANperRsoN. If this will bring the consumptive use up to 
vhat you think, there will be 3 million—— 

Mir. Howarp. Three million. If Vou stop there we would not be 
too worried. 


Senator Anprerson. That is how far the bill eoes 7 
Mir. Towarp. The bill purports to commit the Congress to further 
rks which would consume vastly more water. The whole thing is 


predicated Upon compact interpret: ition that we have to straighten 
out before we can acquiesce in anything. 

Senator ANbERSON. It is anticipated it will take until about 1968 
to build just the projects required under this bill. 

Do you not imagine the Supreme Court will get to the Arizona 
California ease by that time? 

Mr. Towarp. I expect so. 

Senator ANperson. We are trying to say there ought to be a possi 
bility of some development in these upper-basin States. Maybe I 
at least am wrong In ee what vour testimony would lead 
0, but it seems to me that the burden of your testimony is, let us do 
absolutely nothing in the upper-basin States until we can establish 
beneficial use for all the water in the river. 

Then we will have priority of use and it will not matter what the 
compact is, we will have it all. 
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Mr. Howarp. We recognize the validity of the Colorado River com 
pact and so far as California is concerned we intend to adhere to it. 

But we do not inten id to adhe ‘re to some other compact forced upon 
u by an erroneous inte rpreti ition we didn’t know about at the time 
we undertook our commitments. 

Senator Anperson. But the beneficial use item, as I recall your 
testimony, you said that would add maybe 300,000 extra acre-feet. 
If it did add 300.000 acre-feet to the present use, it is well below 
your 6,200,000 acre-feet mark. 

Mr. Howarp. It does go to the question of computation of the avail- 
abil ity of water. If those computations cannot be relied upon, then 
this whole structure falls. It may he there is a margin in there. I 
imagine that the use in the upper basin could be substantially in 
creased and be within the compact under any set of inte rpret ations. 

This is a sort of all-or-none deal, and we feel that it is our duty 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the proponents 
of the bill are proceeding On what we concelve to be erroneous inter 
pre ‘tation of the Colorado River compact, and we do not want those 
inter preti itions to be in any way ¢ htalincd or imbedded or dlepe nded 
upon as a basis of this le@islation. 

Senator Anperson. Do you recall the historical situation in which 
the Boulder ¢ “anyon Act was audopted ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I have read the record of it. 

Senator AnpersoN. Was California not desperately in need of some 
water down there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; and we fought 10 years or more in the Congress 
to get a bill through. 

Senator ANperson. I think if the upper basin States would have 
known what the subsequent 30 years would have been de velopin g, you 
might have still been fighting for it because the *v really beli ieved this 
was a compact and no longer would the law of the jungle obtain and 
we would finally get a compact under which we could operate. 

Mr. Howarp. Is the Senator referring to the doctrine of appropria 
tions as the law of the jungle? 

Senator ANprrson. I am referring to the fact that steadily when- 
ever there is an attempt to develop water in upper-basin States Cali- 
fornia says, “That jeopardizes our water supply. We can’t have any 
development in the upper-basin States.” 

Therefore, you try to force the upper-basin States, my own State, in 
taking the position that maybe we will have to give all the water to 
the Indians in order to get ahead of the compact. which I think is 
wrong. 

Our State has been able to work out its problems with the Indians. 
It would seem to me that it would be desirable if the States in the Colo- 
rado River basin could try to work out their problems instead of one 
State saying there shall be no development; we have what we want 
now : there will be nothing else anywhere. 

Mr. Howaro. May I say it is not my memory that California has 
resisted all developments in the upper basin. We have them tabulated 
somewhere, I can’t recall the exact number. 

Senator ANpErsSON. You did permit the transmountain diversion of 
the Big Thompson project. We had showed the other day that out 
of a good many hundred thousand acre-feet of water, my State, I think 
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had 10.000 acre- feet, or something of that nature, that we were per 
mitted to h: ave, and pemaaiea late that gene rosity. 

But still we believe we could have a little more without it hurting 
California. 

Mr. Howarp. If you will proceed upon the compact Interpretation 
that we rely on, | think there will be water for California and room 
for additional dendienatat in the States in the upper basin. 

Senator ANDERSON. Section 8: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to alter, amend, repeal, cor 
strue, interpret, modify, or be in contlict with any provision of the Boulder 
Canyon Project— 
and so forth. 

It would interest you to know how that language got in there. 

Mr. Howarp. I was not present at the time, but I was told it was 
told it was put in on the House side last vear and carried over here 
But we appreciate the generosity of the authors of this bill in « arr’) 
if it over into this Senate bill. It was brought into last year’s bill 


lment, I think on the House side, although I am not too sure 


D\ mmene 

i t! Lat. 
enator ANDERSON. I think some extra e ‘fort was put intoadda few 

addi tional words that might give some satisfaction, we hoped, at least. 

Mr. Howarp. It was one of the amendments we sought. I did not 
attend last year’s hearings, but I am quite sure that Senator Kuchel 
was instrumental in seeing to it that the language was carried over 
inthe Senate version. 

Senator ANDERSON. Assuming that the United States did assume 
all the unappropriated water in this version, would not the enact 
ment of this legislation set aside enough water for the uses of those 
projects ¢ 

Mr. Howanrp. I did not quite understand the question, sir. 

Senator Anperson. There have been arguments about the Federal 
ownership of this water. If you did assume that the Federal Gov 
ernment did own all the unappropriated waters, would not the enact 
ment of this legislation set aside enough water for the use of these 
projects 4 

Mr. Howarp. It had not occurred to me that the question of Federal] 
ownership would have much to do with quantities of water available 
for use. 

Senator Anprerson. Let counsel for the Bureau of Reclamation 
we have been discussing this point—I would rather he would deal with 
this point. 

Mr. Bennerr. In the minority report on 8. 1555, last year the ques 
tion was raised with respect to the purported claims of the United 
States in the pending litigation for end te water for Forest Service 
purposes, Bureau of Reclamation, and so forth. The fear was ex 
pressed that the United States there was c a aiming Federal ownership 
of all the water. 

Now, if you assumed that is what the United States was doing there, 
would the water supply for this project seem assured to you under 
this bill? 

Mr. Howarp. Would that have the effect, sir, of putting the water 
claimed by the United States for other purpos es In the same category 
as the Indian claims, that is superior to and outside of the compact ? 
Is that the point? 
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Mr. Bennerr. No, the point is what effect would such a claim, if it 
vere ik ule, have on the w: itel supp ly for this specif fic project. 

Senator Kucien. You are speaking about minority report last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Benny mr. That is right. Senator Kuechel knows the point Tam 
trving to get at. 

The committee is dealing with a bill which has been introduced to 
wuthorize certain projects and question has been raised concerning 
the availability of water supply for the project in the minority report. 

One of the arguments made was that the | "nited States in the pend 
ing litigation is claiming ownership of un: ippropriated water so fia 

Bureau of Land Management purchases, National Forest ia 
pureha ses, and those things are concerned. 

Phe specific question here is who this bill in and of itself. if we 
wecepted that interpretation, which Tam sure the members of this 
committee do not acce ptw ith respect to ownership of unappropriated 
waters, there still would be no question of water supply for this pro} 
ect. would there, sir? 

Mr. Howarp. It is not clear to me that saa would be. lt isa ques 
tion that is new tome. Thad not analyzed it in that way. 

If the Federal water is outside the scope of the compact and comes 
ahead of it, then we would have an additional proble m similar to the 
one I tried to outline with respect to the Indians. 

If I have read the law correctly, there is no such thing as ownership 
of running water. 

All the rights in it are usufructuary only and since the institutes of 
Justinian there is no property interest in running water, It is here 
today and gone tomorrow. It is not the subject of ownership. All 
rights are usufructuary, but it is also an established rule in the West 
that anyone who lawfully captures water and impounds it in a reser 
voir. stores it or diverts it in his own works, becomes the owner of the 
corpus of the water so that is what the United States would have 
except when acting under the reclamation law. When the United 
States goes into the various States for the purpose of developing water 
for reclamation, it goes In as a private proprietor, as any citizen goes 
in to acquire the water right. 

However, that was not done in the case of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. 

The United States made no appropriation, merely went in on the 
theory of navigation and took control of the water and undertook 
under congressional authority a contract with reference to its use. 

Now, I assume that if the United States goes in and captures water 
in any of the upper basin States there must be some arrangement made 
for the disposition of that water either under State law or by some ar 
rangement similar to the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Senator Kucuen. I do know, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Bennett and 
the Department of the Interior take the same view on the question 
which was raised by the Department of Justice on unappropriated 
waters running to the United States. 

The Department of Justice has made that contention. It has made it 
in a number of instances in litigation. some of which is. and has been, 
of concern to the West. 

But I raised it in my ee report last year because it was a 
question which a@ain indicated that in the absence ot any determina- 





ais 
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Ol) ot that polit by i colipetent C1 toured. here Wis the Gover) ment ol 


ihe United States through the Department of Justice taking the po 
ion Which Tam sure you beheve is wrong and which the Departmen 
of the Interior believes is Wrong. 

Senator ANbDERSON. You have some additional questions, Senator 
Kuchel 4 
Senator KUCHEL. No. 
Senator ANDERSON. Senator Goldwater / 
0 


2 questions. 


Senator GOLDWATER. | have just 1 or 
| think 1h) all fairness to my OW) state | should recognize, Mi 
Howard, that this is a verv fair and fine presentation of California’s 
position in the Arizona-¢ aliformia suit. i do not believe that this 
the place to t's that suit and | am not one to reter to any of vou 
remarks about Indians and about the Gila River and I1I—b water. 

I will leave that up to the court and | hope that in the future that 
withesses from Californin will refrain from the te hiptation oft trving 





our suit within the contines of this chamber. 

Senator KucHen. Now, Senator, vou and I are good friends. 1] 
have sat here and listened to all sorts of testimony. Keven the other 
lay. as you know, it was contended in roundabout Wa that civil de 
fense Wes rong to be slaughtered if this leoislation Was not passed, 

let us at lenast liave the riot to Si\ here what we believe ought to 
he said. 


! 
Senator GOLDWATER, I do not t nal Cry 


} 


defense any place within the 
confines of our suit. 

Senator KUCHEL. It is within the confines of this record that is beige 
minde, 

Senator GoLpwaTrer. T remark this because it is now before the Su 
preme Court of the United States. I do not think it should be tried 
hefore this body. And J do not intend to do it. 

Senator ANpERSON. Let le Sar tothe Senator from Arizona that he 
probably could not try it before a more favorable jury. 

Senator GoLtpwater. [| agree with you. T was going to make that 
observation, but | did not want to cast ans doubt as to the honesty ane 
sincerity of the Supreme Court. 

Senator Kucnen. TI very much hope that the chairman was speak 
ne wh jest, because when | abi sure when we come to sift le 
that the chairman will indicate his usual fairness which I low the 
Senator from Arizona would. 

senator A NDERSON, With al smal deoree « f prejudice 


Senator Gotpwavrer. How mueh has been paid back on the S220 


ral rights 


million of bonds by the n etropolitan water district / 

Mr. Howarp. I would have to vet those heures from the ¢ Omiyp) 
troller, but the bonds were issued over a period beginning about 1932 
We are selling some more of them next Tuesday. that same issue 
They were 50-year bonds with early maturities deferred 15 years 

If it is important, I can get for the record just the amount we have 
paid. We paid interest on those bonds from the beginning and have 
retired those that fell due serially, 

But just the exact amount. I couldn't give you 

Senator ANprerson. It will be supplied by Mr. Howard and put j) 
the record at this point, 

(This information was read into the record Mareh 5, 1955, dur ne 
the test Niony of Mr. Brower. ) 
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Senator GoLtpwarer. Under the Boulder Canyon Act and subse- 
quent documents, it is my recollection that the Metropolitan Water 
District was allocated 550,000 acre-feet a year. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Howarp. The situation is that that figure is out of this priority 
agreement which was negotiated in the early stages before our water 
delivery contracts were made. The priorities were set up so that 
the agricultural interests have prioritie agevegating 3.850.000 acre- 
feet a year, then follows a fourth priority to the Metropolitan Water 
District of 550,000 acre-feet per year. 

And a fifth priority in which the city of San Diego, now merged 
with the Metropolitan Water District, participated with another 
550,000 acre-feet, plus 112,000 acre-feet for San Diego. 

You will note that the 3,850,000 plus the fourth priority add up to 
400,000 acre-feet per annum. 

The rest of that, the rest of the contract water is excess or surplus, 
which includes III-b water. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. But the anticipated or planned capacity diver 
sion - the Parker ee in project 1s 550,000 acre-feet. 

Howarp. No, our capacity is roughly 1,600 second-feet, which, 
if caieaall fully, would divert 1,212,000 acre-feet a year, which we 
conceive to be our contract right. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Your popul: ition according to your testimony, 
is now 6 million. What is the largest amount of water that has been 
used in any one year under these priorities in the Metropolitan system / 

Mr. Howarp. You understand this is a supplementary supply. I 
take it that your question goes to the amount diverted from the 
Colorado River. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is right. 

Mr. Howarp. That is approximately 300,000 acre-feet. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Then you can support at the present time 6 
million people with approximately 300,000, you said ? 

Mr. Howarp. It is a very complicated problem, Senator, because we 
are overdrawing our ground-water supplies to a great extent and sup- 
porting quite a large element of our population on overdrawn ground 
water, 

We on the coastal area are now threatened in many places, in 
some instances with the possibility, and in some instances the actuality, 
of salt-water intrusion. 

But the water-producing plants, pumping ground water, are pri- 
vately owned, owned by citizens. They find it cheaper to overpump 
than to import water. 

It isa rather difficult question to state just what population can be 
supported by given quantities of imported water. 

We can’t do it permanently on the basis we are doing it now. 

Senator Gotpwarer. But you support 6 million people today, and 
you have not yet approached the agreed use of water out of the Colo- 
rado for these domestic purposes. 

If my memory serves me correctly, you anticipate a population in 
the area that you serve of some 9 million by 1965, which is a third 
more than you now serve. 

So even at 1965 it appears to me that the present availability of 
water which we recognize, that portion of it only, will serve, and that 
the Metropolitan Water District is in no danger of ever having to 
default on its bonds nor will the 9 million people of California, and I 
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bean ‘ that populatic nom L965. not he endangered by not 
r ficient water at that time. 
upply to the metropolitan wea is made 


Mr. Hlowarp. The wate 
ind the little 


that is, water taken from the evround, 


» of local water, 
iwmuntain streams which became inndequate many, Many years ago 


The city of Los Angeles, | think in the vear 1913. by a project that 
ed somewha earlier than that, brought in water Trom the 


a itia 

wen Valley, later ¢ eons to include the Mono dive rsion. They 
© sooner let the cement harden on that project then they began to look 
or additional water supplies. 

These projects take a long time to develop. You cannot use to the 


mit on don stic water and then provide a new supply. 
Ney . ipplies have to be provided well in advance of the need al a 
far-sighted and have 


lifornia water agencies have been very 
dq for water ahead of its need. 
opose to continue to follow that practice, 
Senator Gotpwarer. The point I wanted to bring out, and I have 
tantly felt that vour own figures have substantiated this point, 
iot only the figures you supplied us today, but the figures that we have 
stened to for years and years bring out the point that southern 
California is in no danger from the lack of domestic water; that they 
an have under recognized rights in the Colorado, depending only upon 


— 
_ 


} 
1 } “oMrTce, 


lf we forget other sources, the rights that we recognize you have in 
the river will protect the domestic water supply of southern Cali 
fornia or the Metropolitan Water District. 
Mir. Howarp. Of course, we are dealing in the long-time future. 
ither than with the present. 
Senator Gotpwarer. I suggest that is what we are all trying to do. 
Phat is what Arizona is trying to do, and that is what the upper basin 
trving to do. 
The only thing we do not want to do in the process of thinking ot 
the long-time future is to confine our thinking to one State. 
Mr. Howarp. And we don’t want such an overdevelopment of the 
river that an economy once established will be destroyed. 
Senator GoLtpwater. I have never seen any evidence that that can 


oceur 
Even the most vociferous arguments I have ever heard from Cali 


forma have not been backed up with sufficient figures to convince me 
that such a thing could happen if California is willing to recognize 
that in spite of the fact she puts no water in the river, other States are 
willing to cooperate with her to the exent that she has that water. 

Mr. Howarp. Is that a question / 

Senator Gotpwater. No, that is merely a statement, and I am all 
through. I coul | YO On forever bec ‘ause this is a de lightful sul ject 
and one which I will have the opportunity of bringing up when the 


central Arizona project comes before us once again. 


Senator Anprrson. Thank vou —- much. 
Mr. Howarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


eing here. 


for the opportunity of 


Senator Kucugen. Mr. Chairman, the next witness from our State 
sa distinguished California engineer of standing and repute, pres 


ently a member of the Colorado River Board of California and pres 
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ently the general manager and chief engineer of the department of 
pcg 0 caylee the city 0 reg Os ee ci 

J ami hap py to er bi Posen chairman and the members of the 
committee Mi Samuel B. eS ip Angeles 

Senator ANprrson. May IT say, Mr. Morris, that some of us who 
have taken a position they feel ts favorable to public power, are 
happy to see you here because you have had a great deal of credit for 
the position others have taken. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL B. MORRIS, MEMBER, COLORADO RIVER 
BOARD; GENERAL MANAGER AND CHIEF ENGINEER, DEPART- 
MENT OF WATER AND POWER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mir. Morris. | will be pleased in my cole) t to mention thiat par 
ticular aspect of this bill. 

I have a prepared statement hich I prestimie copl es of have been 
distributed to members of your committee. My name is Samuel B. 
Morris. | wih veneral lhiahavel nna chie f engineer of the ( ‘olorado 
River Board of California. The d lepartine) nt of water and power 
furnishes water and electricity to all of the 2,150,000 residents of the 
city of Los Angeles. The department hi as contr: Ya ith the Secretary 
of the Interior for 1 early Is percent of the firm power pro luction at 
Hfoover Dani and is one of the agencies which guaranteed to pur hase 
and } ay for power if not used DY the States of Nevada. Arizona. and 
certain other users. Prior to withdrawal of Tloover power by the 
States of Arizona and Nevada, the department used as much as 50 
percent of the output of Hoover Dam. 

The department, as agent for the United States, generates power 
for the States of Arizona and Nevada, the Metropolit: un Water Dis 
trict of Southern California and the cities of Pasadena, Glendale 
and Burbank as well as Los Angeles. Accordingly the Los Angeles 
Department of Water al P ower is vitally interested in maintenance 
of its oO-year contract for purchase of por er which continues until 
the vear 198%. 


Ii uly of 1954 IT had the privilege of filing a statement with the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 1555 which 
appears in the pub ished transe ript of those he arings, so | will hot 


repeat th ie testimony Which is available to your committee. I do wish, 
however, to refer to this prior presenti ition, which called attention 
to the departure from existing reclamation law by substantial use 
f the “one basin account,” the planned repayment under the Coll 
bran formula, and e een payments for 100 years or longer. 
| po nted out that the e xisting gene ral reclamation law provide s fo 
rrigation repayments in substantially equal installments in a 40-year 
pee after a 10 vear deve ‘lopment pe riod. 
Under the Collbran formula the irrigators, within the limit they 
ahi pa off 10 to 25 oe of the cost allocated to irrigation, would 
inake these payments over a 50-year period following a 10-year devel 
opment period. However, repayment of the 75 to 90 percent of the 
cost to be returned from power revenues would not even be com 
menced until after a 40- or 0-year pe ‘riod required to return the 
power investment with interest. Consequently, the interest charges 
borne by the general taxpayer are vastly greater under the Collbran 
formula than under the general reclamation law. 


TSN ae ad REDS a 
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project. The total construction cost of that pro ject Was estimated 


| cited the ~jnol example of the Shiproc k division of thi Naval 


to be SITS.825.000 with a construction and develo plnent period extena 
ine from 1958 to 19S) according to a tabulation included with test! 
mons by the Commissioner of Reclamation at the hearimes bed thi 
[louse Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Of t] cost ¥ 
ROOOO00 was to be repaid Iyy the irigators without interest du rion Thre 
pie riod 1970-2085. 
The balance, SIGD5SOO000 was not to be repaid Whitit the period 
Y)-2035. Assuming an interest rate of 21. percent per annum, 
compounded semiannually on the funds advanced by the taxpaye 
for construction of these works I itil Sit the 21 » percent UThe 
pproximate rate of lonetime obligations of the United States—!] 
repavments as made by Wrigation nicl power, would result I 
ccumulated to the vear 2050 In the total amount of STS2.393 0 
his cost to the taxpayers is more than four times the total con l 
tion cost. Anvone who borrows money J familiar with thie )) | hy 
up of interest costs where repayvinent ot capital 1 ~ lone delayed 


| niuoaht sav on thre project then pro = sed that the cost witho 
nterest was about 81.630 per acre an { the cost with interest is a 
s7.2ZO0 an acre. 


Inder the project How ubmitted, I understay dl that the estimate 


iwHocation for iWrie@ation | SY 10 paithie hl. cLpopode Nib tel fo) 1 " 
rated aren of 137.250 acres. or 2 cost of about SLO3B0 without interes 


wre, of which the irrigators expect to rr 


| ] . ] 
It is commonly stated that such a reclamation project as the S| }) 


pray about S225 per acre 
rock division is a “fully self-liquidating project.” By such expr 
on, the tremendous subsidy by the general taxpayer is hidden and 
owhere revealed. Another sin ot conce: nled subsidy ana ley hk of 
proper accounting is that different figures are used by opponents 
nal proponents of such a project. P roper accounting would so ce 
She foe of a project including interest cost and spe lout the funds 
to be returned to the United States and the amount of subsidy it 
volved so that op pone nts and proponents ae Ll use the same figures 
In order to give a greater understanding of the interest cost 
Federal water projects under the several existing Federal practices, | 
have made studies and have reduced these stuc hes toatable and ¢| 
indicating the cost to the tuxpaver of five separate policies of the Gov 


ernment involved in the current veneral policies of authorization | 
preparing these studies T have made certain assumptions in order t! 
each of the five studies might be direct ly comparabl . The five proj 
ects analyzed are: (1) power, (2) irrigation under reclamation la 
3) irrigation under use of the interest component of power revenue 


to repay Irrigation costs mM excess of the ability of the Wricatol to 
repay, (+4) irrigation under the Collbran formula. and (5) nonrein 
bursable projects such as flood control and navigation. 


— 


Criteria used in preparing re and charts: For the purpose of 
these studies ] have assumed : i nillion oat. project under each of 
the five studies, | lis ave also bettas lint the project would be ce 
structed under a 10-year period with equal annual expenditures of 


~ | ()f 4 Me) each vear. 
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[ might interpose the reason I have assumed that long construction 
period is that this same million dollar project might, by use of a mul- 
tiplying factor, approach a major project such as proposed in S. 500. 

Interest is compounded ant nually on these construction costs until 
the project constructed and p) laced in service, making the tot: al in- 
vestment $1,148,346. In the case of irrigation projects interest is 
compounded during the ensuing 10-year development period, bringing 
the total investment to $1,469,980. 


1. Power er Power users repay capital with 214 percent 
interest in 50 years after i. of a 10-year construction period. 
2. Irrigation projects: | ‘nder reclamation law the original $1 mil- 


lion cost will be repaid in 40 equal annual installments without inter- 
est, after a 10-year development period. 

3. Under “use of the interest component” the taxpayer will repay 
80 percent of the irrigation cost by diversion of the interest component 
paid on power capital, the irrigator being able to repay in equal annual 
installments a total of only $200,000 or 20 percent of the $1 million 
cost without interest in 40 years, after the end of a 10-year construc- 
tion period plus a 10-year development period. Assumption in this 
study that the irrigators can only repay 20 percent of the irrigation 
cost may seem low; however, reports on the Colorado River storage 
project indicate the irrigators in the average will pay little more than 
half this percentage. 

1. Under the “Collbran formula” the irrigators will repay in equal 
annual payments 20 percent of the $1 million cost without interest in 
40 years. They will continue repayments at the same rate for 16 
additional years making a total repayment of $280,000 or 28 percent 
of the $1 million cost. During this latter 16-year period revenues 
from power are used to repay without interest the 72 percent of the 
cost the irrigators are unable to repay in 56 years following the end 
of the 10-year development period. This is based upon power revenues 
first having repaid the power costs with interest in 50 years following 
a 10-year construction period, after which time power revenues are 
available in sufficierit amounts to provide for such repayments of irri- 
gation ¢ apits al. 

Following page 13, I have a table giving summary of these costs 
and a series of charts which will make clear how the cost of interest 
payments go up on these projects. 

Senator Watkins. Have you ever attempted to figure out what the 
benefits would run to if you allowed the same rate of interest on those, 
the benefits that come to the country, growing out of this construction ? 

Mr. Morris. The benefits are annual benefits accruing each year. 
They are not a part of this analysis. They are not a cumulative 
benefit for the 30- or 40-year period. 

Senator Warkiys. The benefits will go on as long as the project 
will last, will they not ? 

Mr. Morris. If you were a borrower of a million dollars from the 
bank 

Senator Warkrns. That is a different story than what you are 
talking about. 

The lender in this case gets the direct and indirect benefits back 
iwaln. 
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It seems to me you should use the same sort of formula to accumu 
late those and if you do and you find out that the benefits will be 
more in the end than the « ‘ompound interest you charge the other way. 

Mr. Morris. The proportion of the ben efits which the irrigator is 
able to pay isasmall portion of the total benefit: 

Senator Watkins. I want you to know that in this project the 
people that are voIng to be paying for power are the same kind of 
people that are going to pay for irrigation costs. It is all one. It 
s going to be repaid by the same people in the same States. They 
buy po wer. 

It is a community effort. It is a cooperative effort on behalf of 
these four States. j hey will pay all of that. 

Mr. Morris. I will presently discuss that. 

Senator Watkins. The people who are going to buy the power, we 
‘xpect to pay the whole cost in the area, et cetera. There will be 
nterest on e verything except that part of it allocated to irrigation. 

Mr. Morrts. I will discuss that as we go along. It is true that the 
power rates are set to repay the cost of power in 50 years, with interest. 
~ Senator Warkins. The present plan in S. 500 is not the Colorado 
plan. It will permit the starting of the payment on irrigation a 
lot sooner. 

As a matter of fact, it starts soon after the irrigation projects are 
finished. 

You do not have to allocate all the income, for instance, from power 
6 the power units. That can be extended over a long period of 
time and pay the interest on it. 

The revenue that is coming out of the power that is supphed to 

rigation can start sooner. It does not have to work the way you 
ire pointing out. 

Mr. Morris. That is the way it worked under §. 1555. 

Seantor WATKINS. You mean the one that was introduced and not 
the one that was finally reported out. Which one do you use, the 
one reported out, or the one introduced ? 

Mr. Morris. I used the figures presented by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation in connection with the bill a year ago. 

Senator Warkrys. I would like to ask you also another question on 
this matter of interest. 

Have you ever computed the interest on the flood-control money 
that has been appropriated for the Los Angeles area over the years 
and figured it out on a permanent basis, not only for 50 years, but for 
500 years ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I have not for 500 years, but I have in these studies 
that I am presenting for 50 years. 

Senator Warkins. Just on the flood-control money f 

Mr. Morris. That is on the typical million-dollar project so that 
you can follow through on these which I have accompanying my 
paper. 

Senator Warxins. When I am talking about flood control, it is 
not in connection with irrigation, but flood control directly. 

Mr. Morris. That is what I have here. A nonreimbursable flood 
control project. 

Senator Warkins. Have you brought it up to date in the present 
day money 4 

Mr. Morris. In this study, dollars are taken as dollars. 
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Senator Warkins. Not thi present value f 

In othe words, Whitt money Was spent Vears and Vears ago had 
i great deal more purchasing power than it has today, as we all 
know. So if we are going to compare it with our present-day pro 
erams, you ought to put it in the same kind of money. 

Mr. Morris. These examples | have here are just million-dollar 
expenditures, so-called. or capital, showing what the interest costs 
oo. 

Devaluate those to 50 percent, or Vou can make the dollars worth 

yo reent. The would st iT] have the Sale relative effect. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, you apply the same figure, you 

Hutt ply, compound the interest at 214 percent, not for 50 years 

Mir. Morris. In these studies and charts you have dollars. If you 

int to convert them to pounds sterling, you multiply it by a factor. 

Senator Warkins. [ understand that. But what I am trying to 
find out is, in your study have you ever taken the money spent by 
the United States for flood control for which there is no reimburse 

ent to the United States 4 

Mr. Morris. T have taken a million-dollar project and have com 
puted Its cost the Sabie as t hit rest so us to make live con parable pro} 
ects. You can see how they relate one to the other. 

Senator O'Manoney. All right. Mr. Morris. 

Mir. Morris. If you will turn to the series at the back of the text, 
charts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the first one 1 power. You will note under this 
power chart 1, powell pro} t. that the power user repays the total 
of the project with interest in 50 years, amounting to $1.980.414. 
o that the taxpayer Is not out any money in connection with the power 
project. 

. The irrigation project under reclamation law, vou will note on 
chart 2. under reclamation law the inrlgator at the end of 40 years 
following the 10-year development period will return the 81 million 
cost without interest. 

The interest charges, however, borne by thi veneral taxpayer, will 
mve accumulated to S2 261,925. 

| follow through on the same basis with these other comparisons. 
Irrigation project under diversion of the interest component on 
power revenues: Going into the irrigation project under division of 
interest component of power revenues, under which a number of 


| 


OTe ts have heretofore been analyzed and programs presented for 
hen repayment under such a basis. 

In this study it is assumed the irrigator can only repay S200 000 
by the end of the 40th year while diversion of the interest component 
from power revenues repays SSO OOO, inakine complete return of the 
sl million Irrigation cost, without interest. 

it should be pointed out, however, that the imterest on power 
revenue Is a cost to the taxpayer, as this sum is due as hire for the 
hioney. \ecordingly. the cost to the ceneral taxpayer at the end of 
the 40-vear pe riod is S3,061L 925. 

Then I V0 TO ( ‘ollbran formula. 

Senator O'Manonry. Before you go to that, Mr. Morris, I would 
like to ask first how long have you been with the Colorado River 
Board of California / 

Mir. Morris. How long have I been on it ? 
Senator OTMantonry. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. I don’t know exactly. ] would say in the order of 5 01 
 vears. 

‘Senator O'M \HONEY. Flow long have you been chief eneimeer of thi 
Los Angeles Department of Water / 

Mr. Morris. About 1014 vears. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you been with that orgeaniz 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Morris. The same time. 

Senator O°Manoney. Are you familiar with the Parker-Da 


At i 
Dam ? 
Mr. Morris. Ina general way: ves. 
Senator O’Mauoney. California pavs for that: does it not? 


Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator O'Manonry. Part of it. T mean 

Mr. Morris. The Parker Dam was built by funds of the Metro 
politan Water District of southern California and constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I believe there was a small amount of Public Works Administration 
money which went into it, but rather a small amount. 

The Metropolitan Water District secures half the power, The 
State of Arizona the other half of the power from that Parker Tdan 

Senator O'Maiont y. How about the Davis Dam ? 

Mr. Morris. The Davis Dam. built by the Bureau of Reelamat 

d the power from it, I believe it is 225.000 kilowatts, 1s allocated 
D0) percent to Arizona and | believe 25 percent to Nevada. and 25 
percent to California agencies in which we do not participate. 

I believe the Imperial irrigation district gets some of that power and 
some Federal installations in California. 

I night add to that we as the largest public power agency in south 
ern California were disappointed we were unable (o secure any of 
that power to assist us, in view of the decreasing power available to us 
from Hoover on account of the withdrawals of power by the States of 
\rizona and Nevada. 

Senator OManonry. How about the interest component in con 
nection with the Davis Dam ? 

Mr. Morris. I do not have the effect on Davis. On Hoover and 
Parker I do. 

Senator O’Maronry. IT want to diseuss Davis for the moment. Is 
if oy a fact that the interest component us ed on the Davis Dam and 
hat California to the extent that it participates, gets the benefit of 
hat hued component ? 

Mr. Morris. No, California gets no benefit from the interest com 
ponent on the Davis Dam. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did you not just say that California gets 
about 2 2) percent f 

Mr. Morris. 25 percent of the power of Davis Dam. 

Senator O'Maronry. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I believe that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is not the repayment of the Davis Dam fig 
ured on the interest component formula ? 

Mr. Morris. That is not the way it works. The interest from powel 
revenues is used to pay the capit: al cost of irrigation works the irriga 


tor is unable to re pay. There is no irrigation associated with Davis 
Dam. 


tT 
( 
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The power charges are fixed on a basis so that power repays in 5 
years its proper allocation of power. 

So to the extent that power revenues are paying for all or a portio: 
of the Davis Dam, that payment, with interest, is being made for 
the dam and powerplant. 

It is the diversion of the interest component fo pay for irrigatio1 
projects upon which I am commenting here, and California secures 
from Davis Dam no interest component money to pay for any irrigs 
tion in California. 

Senator O'Manonry. Does it not secure a benefit by reason of the 
appl ication of the interest component to the cost of the Davis Dam ’ 

Mr. Morris. No; that is the proper application. You are return 
Ing money with interest for power, and the extent that any ee coe 
o California, it is retiring the cost with interest in 50 vears of ut 
allocation. That is not a special benefit. 

Senator O'Manonry. That is a proper allocation of the interest 
component ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Absolutely. 

Senator OManoney. There is no question about that at all / 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. So that where Californian gets the benet 
you find that the formula is correct 4 

Mr. Morris. I find the payment of interest is correct where it is 
app lied to power only. 

Senator O’Manonery. Of course, that is a power dam. 

Mr. Morris. And providing it goes back to the general funds of the 
Federal Government ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you taken into consideration in the 
preparation of your paper the provisions of the bill before us, S. 500, 
on page 8 and page 9, beginning with the section (d), line 21, which 
reads: 


Tt 


1 


Revenues in the hasin fund in excess of operating needs shall be paid annualls 
to the general fund of-the Treasury 
and then in succeeding paragraphs the limitation is fixed at 50 years, i} 
subpar: agraph 1, subpar agraph 2, subparagraph 3, an exception being 
made in subparagraph 4 in the case of Indian ] 

Have vou taken that language into consideration ? 

Mr. Morris. As I interpret that language of S. 500 it provides that 
the costs allocated to power are returned with interest in 50 years; that 
the costs of irrigation projects are returned within 50 years plus a 10 
vear development period, without interest. 

That would enable the revenues from power to be applicable to 
irrigation projects for 10 years longer than the period in which the 
power costs have to be returned with interest. 

Senator O’Manonry. Here is an instance in which power revenues 
are re quired to go back into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Now, is it your position that the Congress should not in any event 
extend to the future settlers upon feasible irrigation projects the 
benefit of the revenues derived. from power? Should we neglect. to 
build such projects altogether ? 

Mr. Morris. No. But there are some extraordinarily expensive 
projects involved in which the irrigator can only repay a small per 
centage of the cost and—— 


lands. 
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Senator O°MAHONEY. Do you believe that the irrigator in this area 
of the upper basin should not be permitted to pay a small — ntuge 
of the cost when there are power revenues! Is it your position that 
the irrigator should pay the total cost of putting the water on his land ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I should say that the reclamation law which provides 
that he shall make these payments in 40 ye s after a 10-year develop 
ment per! od without interest is a fair proposition and that is what Is 
being observed in the Imperial Valley and Coachella Valley in Cah 
fornia in the return of irrigation cost 

Senator O'Manoney. Is it your position that no concession should 
by eranted by we >» C ongress, be yond that which as been granted 
to the irrigators 1 Impe rial Valle y $ Does that mark the zenith of 
congressional generosity in the building of big reclamation projects ¢ 
Mr. Pann. | believe the Government. should establish rules of 


eeneri Pp lical ility of which the reclamation law as its exists 1s one 


and, if thi at should bei nodified, I believe it should | be proper to considet 
its modification in a general way. 

Senator O "MAHONEY. Is that what is being done here? 

Mr. Morris. That is bein v investig rated by the Lloover Commis lon, 
| understand, and by the Cabinet committee. 

Senator O'Manoney. Is that not substantially what this bill 
attempts to do with respect to the deve lopment of the upper basin ¢ 

Mr. Morris. This bill attempts to put the irrigation in the uppe 
basin ina different class from the general applicability of irrigation 
law. 

Senator O’Manonry. If we assume that the development of the 
waterpower in the upper basin will be such as to ee revenues 
from powe r which, together with the repayments that are made, will 
accomplish the development of these agricultural “a rties at a more 
generous rate than that which was applied in Imperial Valley, do 
you advise this committee not to permit such a thing to happen ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I analyze that specifically in my paper further on. 

Senator O’Manonrey. You can answer ha question yes or no. 


Mr. Morris. I say “No” to that question, as [ understand you 
question, 
Senator O’Manonry. You mean to say that Congress, in your judg 


ment, would be tree to pursue a more generous oli cy to the more 
difficult agricultural project in the upper basin than was applied i 
the Imperial Valley / 

Mr. Morris. Lam afraid, Senator, in connection with our discussion, 

I did not accurately recall your question when I said “No” because 
[ would have replied the opposite if I had the impression you were 
asking whether there should be a departure from reclamation law here 

It is my belief that the general reclamation law should be amended 
for general applicability. 

Senator O'Manonry. And should not be varied for any area what 
ever / . 

Mr. Morris. I believe that is substant tally correct. 

Senator OManonry. Can you tell the committee whether or not 
the Imperial V alley irrigators pay an y part of the cost of the Darcie 
Dam? 

Mr. Morris. The Imperial irrigation district was a diverter of.the 
water to Imperial Valley long before the Hoover Dam was built 
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Phey are paving their costs, a I understand t: they have the presi 
aert of the linperial rrivation district here, 
It is my understanding they are returning in full the cost of the 


ill 


All-American Canal and the irrigation works. 
Diniper ial \ Lie y hay va prior reht on the river Is not paving 
portion of the cost of the [foover Dam itself. 

Senator OManonry. The Imperial Valley and its population have, 

owever, benefited very oreatly from m > structures which have been 
ithorized and built by ¢ oneress, including the All-American Canal 

d the Iloover Dam ? 

Mer. Morris. And t vy receive ho payments to meet irrigation costs 
from Tloover Dann. Th oN do receive the benefits of some regulation 

Hoover Dam. 

We ! Cal f ¢ Mr} ireturn the total Cost of the Hloover Dam with 
terest, in OO years 

Senator OOManonry. Does not your argument boil down to ce 
ffiaat t nless the formula of the orig nal rec} imation law Is app yh ed, 
vour opinion, and those whom you represent, would prevent any agri 

tural development in the upper Colorado River basin 4 

Mr. Morris. As I discuss here later, my position is that with as wide 
I departure from reclamation law as embodied in this bil] and in view 
of the pendency of the Hoover Commission report, and the reports 
sxpected from the Cabinet Water Poliev Committee, | do not believe 
{f 1S WIS for (Coneress to adopt a billion ancl “ half dollar project, 
open-ended to further participating projects in the future, under such 
' large change 1 in reclamation pohey as pror idled here, pending receipt 
of those reports. 

Ssenatol O°M \HONEY. | understood you before to say Vou would hot 
ndvocate any change at all. 

Now.am I to understand that vould advocate a change / 

Ir. Morris. Tam not advocating a change, Mr. Senator. 
Senator OManonery. [realize you are not. [use that word because 
of what you just seid. Your testimony was, having originally test 
fied in response to my questio n that you heheved that the rule whicl 
should be followed is the rule of the original reclamation law. Then 
later on vou said, speaking about the Hoover Commission report which 
may come, that you do not believe that as great a variation from the 
original reclamation law as provided in this bill should be allowed, 
therefore, was trying to find out what sort of variation you would, in 
your own way, allow, 

I am trying to determine what degree of gene rosity the general 
manager of your organization is willing to concede. 

Mr. Morris. T might say. Mr. Senator, that this was brought up 
during the time vou were not present at this meeting, while Mr. 
Howard was speaking. You should realize that California did not 
enter oa to the several] developments to the upper Colorado 
River, including the Big Thompson project, until these major bills, the 
leeadh storage and participating project, and the Frying Pan-Ar 
kansas project, proposed last vear. 

That was the first time we entered objections to project bills in 
the upper basin. We let the other bills pass through without ob 


ec tion. 
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senator (MAHONEY. When the reclamation law was Passeck Div 
in 1902, the repayment of irrigation projects, as 1 recall, was mad 
in 1O year's. 

I am rather of the opinion that Imperial Valley was developed 
during that time. Do you think that the 10-year repayment pla 
should have been apphed to the Imperial Valley / 

Mr. Morris. The reclamation law was amended from the 10-year 
period to 20 to 30 to 40 plus 10) successfully, and those are amendment 
to the general law of general applicability of which T speak, and 
which I favor, rather than a major departure from rechunation lay 
by such broad new provisions in a specific project, 

Senator OManonery. It is clear that now vou have come to the end 
of vour ribbon of generosity. 

Mir. Morris. Owing to the general policy set up in this bill and it 
foundation upon imterpretation of the law of the river in which we 
ditker, which Mr. Lloward testified to just prio to me. we are Opposed 
to this bill, 

Senator OManoney. And if your way should be adopted by thi 
Congress, would not that result in diverting to the lower basin the 
waters which under the Colorado River conipact of 19vv2 were agreed 
Ipon Iy the States and by Congress to be used in the Uppel basin 
States for beneficial use / Do you not agree that if this bill or some 
thing like it is not passed these irrigation projec ts cnnnot be built / 

Mr. Morris. | would like to see whit the Hloover (‘Ommiission reporl 
is golng to state. 

Senator O'Manoney. Of course I have been trying to get your view 
without waiting for the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. MI RRIS, My views, in a Way, were expressed 1) the President 
Water Resources Policy Commission Report, upon which I served. 

Senator KucHent. Mr. Chairman, | would like to identify the wit 


ness for you a little bit in greater detail. 
Ile was the dean of engineering at Stanford University. Tle was a 


member of President Truman's Water Resources Policy Conimissios 

Senator OManoney. Lam aware of that. 

Senator Kucuen. He is past president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Morris. That is just local sections. lama past pres dent of 
the American Waterworks Association and the American Publi 
Power Association. 

Shall I proceed? I was just describing these charts which I hav 
prepared. T had just described the nonreimbursable project and was 
proceeding to the Collbran formula project. 

t. Irrigation under the Collbran formula: When [I prepared thi 
chart I prepared it in the way in which I have deseribed here. 

This study involves the use of the Collbran formula in which the 
irrigators repay S2Z00,000 at the end of the 40th vear and SZS0,000 
by the end of the 56th year after a 10-year development period. The 
balance of the cost without interest of S720,000 is parc from pow 
revenue after the power capital has been returned with interest 
ov years. 

This concentration of repavinent in the delayed 16 vear period 
greatly increases the interest charges to the general taxpayer ana, you 
will note, these costs to the taxpayer under the Collbran formula 
amount to $4,390,026. 
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Dd. Nore tinbursable projects: This <tudy show sthe nonreimbursabl 


proypyect such as flood control or navigation with compound interest 

timtuluted for 50 ven after completion of the works, and no 
mOney returned \ rdingly, at the end of the S0th year the cost 
0 the general taxpayer becomes $3.946.998 on the same basis of com 
Da { Tei us he een used in other charts 

Returning now to chart O. where I have a COMpPAaTIsON of the five 
tudies, vou ean see them in perspec tive 

NC lL. The } ver pl ject is at no cost to the general taxpaver. 
| der nornint lamation law the cost 1s $2,261,925 

Under the diversion of the interest « er 

Under the Collbran formula, $4,590,0 

Under flood control and navigation, nonretmbursable, $3 946098, 

Realizing that many have argued against the use of compound 
nterest and have st geested that simple interest be used, Il have mace 
ulditional charts. ILowever, it should be recognized that such projects 


ompound interest 1s proper and justified. 

5. Flood control and navigation: These are so-called nonreimburs 
ible expenditures by the veneral taxpayer. ( eee are a 
ipon a 10-year construction period followed by a 50- vear period f 
eost comparison purposes with no money ait hooordingty, at 
he end of the 50th vear the cost to the general taxpayer hecomes 
> Y46.998. 

Phe attached table No. | anid charts A os and » swunmarize 
1 results of these computations 
I have also prepared chart O which shows the composite cost to the 
eral taxpayer under each of the 5 projects based wpon 21, percent 
ompound interest on all amounts advanced for construction until 
such amounts have been repaid by power or irrigation. Chart A is 
a Composite chart similar to chart © but based on simple interest at 
Yl percent after the end of the 10 vear development period. 

before commenting upon table [ and chart O and chart A, T should 

ke to direct your attention to charts 1 to 5 upon which I have de 
lineated the results of comput ition of costs throughout 0) years afte 
complet ic 1 of the project or to the end of the so-called repayment 
period, 

Chart 1—power project: You will note there is no cost to the 
ceeneral taxp aver. The power revenues repay in full the cost of con- 
“trueting works and the interest during construction so that at the 
end of 50 years following compl ‘tion of the works the project is fully 
paid off by power revenues in the amount of $1,148,346 of capital and 
752,068 in interest, making a total cost to the power user of $1,880,414. 
Chart 2—Irrigation project under reclamation law: Under recla- 
mation law the irrigator at the end of 40 years following a 10-year 
development pel riod would have returned the $1 million cost without 
interest. The interest charges, however, borne by the general tax- 
paver would have accumulated to $2,261,925. 

Chart 3—Irrigation project under diversion of interest component 
of power revenues: A number of irrigation projects have been au- 
thorized and it has been contemplated by the Bureau of Reclamation 
to the interest due on electrie-power capital to repay the re 
of the cost the irrigators are unable to repay. In this study it is 


ll add to the ever-mounting national debt, and therefore IT believe 
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assumed the irrigator can only repay $200,000 by the end of the 40th 
vear while diversion of the interest component from power revenues 
repays $800,000, making complete paper return of the $1 million irriga 
tion cost. without interest. It should be pointed out, howeve) . that the 
interest on power revenue is a cost to the taxpayer us this sum. is due 


Ht “hire” for the money. Accordingly. the cost to the wenerat tax 
paver at the end of the 40-year period is $3,261,925. 


Chart 4. Irrigation under the Collbran formula 


This study involves the use of the Collbran formula in which the irrigators 
repay $200,000 at the end of the 40th year and $280,000 by the end of the 56th 
vear after a 10-year development period. The balance of the cost without 
nterest of $720,000 is paid from power revenue after the power capital has 
heen returned with interest in 50 years. This concentration of repayment at the 
delayed 16-year period greatly increases the interest charges to the general 


taxpayer, and, you will note, these costs to the taxpayer under the Collbran 
formula amount to $4,390,026. 


Chart 5. Nonreimbursable project 


This study shows the nonreimbursable project such as flood control or naviga 
tion with compound interest accumulated for 50 years after completion of the 
works, and no money returned. Accordingly, at the end of the 50th year the cost 

the general taxpayer becomes 83,946,998, 

Returning now to chart O which | have prepared for convenience, showing 

‘costs to the general taxpayer under each of these five studies. This chart 
hows the high cost to the general taxpayer of the use of the Collbran formula 


embodied in the Colorado Kiver storage project bills. Some may argue that 
compound interest should not be used in spite of the accumulating | eqenhs debt 
upon which all taxpayers will pay interest Hlowever, it should be recognized 


that such projects will add to the ever-mounting national debt and asain 
mpound interest is proper. 
nator & (YManonrty. Does this principle apply to the Central Val 
le \ prot ect / Y 
Mr. Morris. T cannot tell you what now ipphies tothe Central Val 


project because the last analysis I saw of the Cents  Falles project 
had some propos els for use of the interest component. If they have 
been revised to make use of something comparable to the Collbran 


formula, I have not seen them. 

Senator O'Manonry. Now, here we have in Central Valley, Calif.. 
a project financed by the Federal Governinent on a stream which is not 
interstate im any degree whatsoever. 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Senator O’Mationry. Every drop of water used and developed by 
the i ede ral (rover e¢ 1€ nt throu; oh the ap) propr It il ions of Congress rises 
within the State of California. There is 2 a development there 
to pay the costs. ae you know when it is estimated to have that 
Central Valley project completed and how sesily the period of repay 
ment is? 

Mr. Morris. No, I do not. I am sorry I cannot answer questions on 
the Central Valley project. I have a rather full-time job where I am 
and Tam not an expert on that project. I do know that the methods 
of repayment have been changed from time to time and I do not know 

hat the present basis is. 

Senator O’Manonery. If I were to say to you that the repayments 
on this project which you started in 1937, is ——— ated to be completed 
in the vear 2015, and that it will be paid for by the power revenues 
and water sales revenues derived therefrom during those vears, would 
vou conclude that that was a project in harmony with the principle you 
have laid down here tod: ay for use on an interstate stream governed 
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Vn compact brought about in 1922 by the gentleman who is now 


pres dent of the Hoover Commission, and which at that time included 
the development of the uppel basin ¢ 

Do you think t is fair to come before thus committee, speaking 
on behalf of part of California, with thi enjoyment you have had 
it the hands of the federal Government in the Ce tral Valley, On a 
noninterstate stream, wholly within the boundaries of California, for a 
proje t of neh lone | « to be developed ( I of po ver, and vel sity 

you have just said that you are opposed to the construction of 


/ 


publ owel projects TO al Irrigation / 


? 
» 
Mr. Morris. | am opposed to the sul SIGV In this matter, as IT have 
outlined in this tatement. 
sehnatol O'M LIIONEY. What about the ¢ entral \ alley subsidy 7 I 


that no subsidy ¢ 


Mir. Morris. Ther ubsidyv. I know, of noninterest on Irrigatiol 
pon ects Bevond tl it I do not know the answer. 

Penatol O’Manoney. Still th Federal Government Preasurs 
opened its doors and poured ts tnillions Into ¢ ‘alifornia to build the 
(enti i| Valley s\ Stel. We cL d'e talking ibout the Colorado River 
Basin system. i cannot avoid COnuUnYe tO the conclusion, Mr. Morris, 


that vou have one rule for California and an altogether ditferent rule 


for the upper basin. 

Senator Kucue.. Mr. Chairman, so that there may be no misunder 
tand ne on the for res relative to the Central Valley projects, | 
wonder whether the Department of the Interior might make available 
to the prese t hearings icomplete schedule of costs, payout, allocations 
to power, irrigators” costs, and so forth, so that we miaht have the 
specific facts involved in that / 

senator O’Maniony x. 2 ti ink it is hic ly desirable. | appreciate 
the sugeestion. 

Mr. Bennett. will you see that that is prov ided for insertion in the 
record at this point 4 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

(The information referred to is herewith imserted.) 

Senator Watkins. Do you find anybody in the upper basin States 
who are paying the bill kicking? ; 

Mr. Morris. I find no place where they ave agreed to pay this bill. 

Senator Warkins. You are talking about the power users, why they 
should be charged it. Do you find any power users in the upper basin 
States that are kicking about this program or objecting to it / 

Mr. Morris. I do not find any firm agreement to purchase this 
power at that rate such as we provided fim agreements To purchase 
the Hoover Dam powel 

Senator Warkins. It will 
ing it. You cannot sign an agreement in advance, and vou did not 
either. 

Mr. Morris. Ours was set up firm. Their offer was not firm. 

Senator Warkins. The offer will be firm when we get an authoriza 
{ion around to the point where we are ready to go, I have worked on 
these repayment contracts, and [ know you cannot get a contract until 





he there when we get around to authoriz 


you have an author ZATION. You have to be ready to go somewhere 
before vou can get a contract, firm or otherwise. 
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VALLEY PROJSCT INCLUDING TRIWITY RIVER ‘ WAND A ATED FRATURES 
POWER SYSTEM AVERAO? RATE AND REPAYMENT STUDY 
AVE®A0R POWER RATES mT COVER ASVENUE DEDUCTIOWS AND THE TU RN T! ae “iE * 
P RELIMI MARY 
4 5 e 7 8 4 ll 
anaphase | | 
Kilowott Hours Operatin Revenues i 
wins spolsineiitiniicininneniiey elie s 
SAL® OF PROJECT SURPLUS ENERGY WR 
TOTAL THER TOTAL ERAT ION VISION 
COW MES } PROJ EcT T ELECTRIC ~~ MAINT EX AN CR FOR 
ONT! RM 3, 4, @ 6 uss PI NOMFI Ra REV EMU 85 8, 9, & & OVERHEAD RSP LACHMEW x = 
4 + + 
’ ’ ‘ ’ ‘ . ; ' ’ 
| | 
515,574, 954 "= 728, 505, 441 1,079,574 770,062 68,750 1,918,386 274,614 83.377 -_ 
5a7, 78, Lie at 965 sass ae O71 819 15 0 5 7ES 554 SEE ASA aS 77 ab ert 
494,009,673 } 1, 208, 404,639 9,180 2,704, 58 741,015 76,122 3,630,897 457,778 83,577 41,1 
639,492,267 1,344,643 ,250 11,960 2,801, 75 969, 731 75,000 3,658,495 679,3% . ‘ 
1,516,316, 483 ° 1,624,473, 541 27,960 6,492,9 0 791,671 7,318,574 657,999 ‘ 
1,722, 241,26 ° | 1, 730, 966, 570 26,456 9,314, 27 o (9,574) | 9,351, 158 872,278 79,519 ‘ 
105,025, 0 2,207,119,161 | 30,285 | 10,400,689 oT 19,568 | 10,630,461 986,15 $00, 200 
1,937,419,615 613,808, 597 2, 511,129,576 149,434 6, 283,2 1,461, 221 67,986 9,962, 292 ,187, 236 419, 00¢ 30 49,54 
1,407,084, 280 656,532,652 2, 199,027,904 341,429 6,572, 284 2,014,224 97,238 6,825,170 972,922 92, 4x f 
Sedbtetel (238,611,707) | (11,492,558,402) | (3,363,959,427) (15,004,929, 586) (604,072) (50, 228,90 (6,927,922) 1,201,786)| (59,042,680) 6,233,788 496,663 435,08 
1 1984 150,000,000 1, 150,000,000 690,000,000 | 2,000,000,000 | 374,000 6,180, & 1,710,000 155,000 8,419,000 978,000 402, 0m 407, Ox 
$f 177,000,000 1,360, 000,000 717,000,000 __| 2, 264,000,000 | 442,000 | 6,630,000 | 1,730,000 385,000 | 9,187,000 | 1,319,000 431,000 | 1,537,006 +, 287, 
12 248,000,000 1, 760,000,000 693 ,000, 000 2, 701, 000, 000 620, 000 8, 780, Om 1,720,000 316,000 11,455,000 2,014, 00 631,000 | 1,717, oo ‘ x 
pS 312,000,000 1,810,000, 000 694,000, 000 2,715,000, 000 780,000 8,080, o 1, 660,000 $85,000 11,605,000 2,089, 00K 646 , OOK 887, Ox 4 
“4 329,000,000 1,780,000,000 | 655,000,000 2, 784, 000, 000 822,000 8, 840, 00 1,400,000 135,000 10,917,000 2,066, Ox 6 , 00 397 , 00 
is 336,000,000 1,780, 000,000 661,000,000 2,777,000, 000 840,000 8,330, 1,410,000 19,715,000 2,121,000 657, 00x 
} 343,000,000 1,780, 000,000 663,000,000 | _—_2, 786,000,000 858,000 8,140, 0 1,410,000 10, 543,000 , 187, Ox 658, OK 
860,000 , 000 158, 000 . 000 “Si 18,000, 000 1 —8YE 380 S15 000 18 T IT 5455080 2,418,000 538.000 | in 
18 2,350,000,000 790,000,000 3,476,000, 000 892,000 10,940, 00 1,680,000 13,647,000 2,723, 000 978,000 ‘ 
is 2,360,000,000 885,000, 000 3,610, 000, 000 918,000 11,010,00 1,880,000 15,937,000 2,914,000 978, Cox \ 
20 2,880, 000,000 £40,000, 000 3,792,000, 000 @0,000 13, 960, 00 1,160,000 19,185,000 3,116,000 1, 146, oor 4,65 
2 2,920,900,000 510,000,000 3,811, 000,000 953 ,000 13,990, 00 1,090,000 16, 168 , 00 $5,155, 00 1, 146, OO ‘ 
22 2, 710, G00, 000 780,000,000 | 3,822,000,000 | 888,000 | 12,940,000 1 1,580,000 15, 50, OO 3,195,006 7 1,146,560 7 . 
3 2,780, 000,000 700,000,000 | 3,832, 000,000 955,000 15,080, Ox 1,489, 000 15,650, 00 3,215, 0 1, 146, 000 
™« 2,800,000, 000 665,000,000 3,848,000, 000 968,000 13, 160, Ox 1,420,000 » 663,00 3,265, Oo 1, 146, Om 
26 2,740, 000,000 73 6, 000, 000 3,869,000, 000 960, 000 12, 790, ox 1,570,000 15,455, 00% S$, 285, Ox 1,146, 000 ‘ ~ 
4 2,7 __3,875,000,000 | 963,000 | 12,879,000 | 1,490,000 | { 15,458,000 3,515, 00 1, 156, 000 4, 
27 2,850,000,@00 3,886,000, 000 966,000 12,970, 0% 1,390,000 15,460, 000 348, Onc ‘ 
2 2,830, 000,000 3,887,000,000 968,000 12,640, 0% 1,430,000 15,173, 0 3,366,000 ‘ 
2 2,870, 000,000 640,000,000 | $,896,000,000 | 970,000 12, 700,00 1,370,000 15,175, 90 3,578,000 
30 2,870,000,000 €49,000,000 | 3,898,000,000 970,000 12, 700, 0 1,370,000 15,175,000 3,368,000 ‘ . 
}- 31 rv toe 2, 669 Ba __ 3,898 7a 973,000 | 12,420,000 | 1,450,000 | | | 14,958, p08 3,358,000 4,905, 
| ° 840,000, » 006,666 3,598 ,000, 006 976,000 | 12,426,000 1 1,420,600 14,950, 007 +, 353, 000 4,900, 
| 33 398,000, 008 2,840, 000, 000 668,000,000 5,698 ,000,000 975,000 12,420,000 1,420,000 14,950,000 3,348,000 4,4 
| a“ 391,000,000 2,800, 000,000 77,000,000 3, 898,008,000 978,000 12,140,000 1,500,000 14,753 , 00 3,538 , OO ‘ x 
; 386 391,008,000 2,800,000, 000 707,008,000 3,8986,000,000 | 978,000 12,140,000 | 1,500,000 14,753, 00 3,328 , 00¢ 4,8 
j_ 38 591,000,000 2,800,000, 000 707,000, 000 _3,898,000,000 | 978,000 | 12,140,000 | 1,600,000 | | | 14,753,000 3,318,000 | 4,965, 
7 391,000,000 2, 770,000,000 737,000,000 | 3,898,008,000 | 978,000 11,860, 00 1, 865,000 14, 588,000 3,308,008 +‘ 
38 391,000,000 2, 796,000,000 738,000,008 3,899,080,080 978,000 11,860,000 | 1,645,000 14,558,000 3,298,008 4,04 
39 392,000,000 2, 770,000,000 738,000,000 3,900, 000,000 980,000 11,860, 000 1,565,000 14, 540,000 3, 298, 00¢ 4,84 
; @ 392,000,000 2,750, 000,000 758,000,000 3,900,008, 000 980,000 11,710,000 | 1,610,000 14, 436, 000 5, 288,000 ‘ 
4 392,000,000 =, 750,000,000 758,000,000 | 3, 900, 000, 000 980,000 | 11,710, 0% 1,610,000 | 14, 435, 600 3,278, 080 4,825, 
vel +000 , 060 + 786,000,000 ,000,000 | 3, 900,000,000 | 960,000 11,710,000 | 1,410, 000 T Ta, 438, 060 5, 268, 4,815, Oo 
| 392,900, 000 2, 730,000, 000 778,000,000 | $,900,000,000 | 968,000 11,570, 00 1,650,000 14,335,000 5, 268,000 ‘ " 
393,000,000 2,730,009, 000 777,000,000 | 3, 900,000,000 982,000 11, 570, 00 1,650,000 14,337,000 5, 264, e00 aif 
j | i 
soree! i Na | hdr dl 7 | | 
+ Gemeral - 1945-1965 date are historical from Bureau records. 1945 is the fir al) ted portion ($4,662) of F. Y. 1953 nomoperating revenues nder ultimate n ne 
year of record for Shasta Power Plant where actual operation started in June 1944. Two Colum 10 includes: 
gmeraters purchased for Shasta were rented to Region } for use at Grand Coulee from Wheeling surcharge $130 , 0x 
February 26, 1943, to August 15, 1947. Payment ($749,451) covered in Colum 10 for 1949. Nonopereating income allecated to power opsrations m 5, 00¢ 
TOTAL 136,000 
2. Colum 3 - The energy for project use incluies service to the Contra Costa Canal, 
Del ta 1, North Pork end Natoma’ Ditches, the Shasta and Friant areas, and the 5S. Columm 12 - Historical data contain severa)] adjustments for prior years. Mergy 
Secrem@to Canale. to support firm Toad is purchased from the Facific Jas and Eleotri company at « rate a 
equal te 1.15 times the average price per kilewatt-hour for the sooumulated totel of «1 S-percent sinking 
3. Colum 4 - The amounts of emergy listed unter firm include project surplus energy ene-gy sold te the Company. The anneal operation, saintenance, end overhead coste charge ehargeadle * owe 
plese suppo energy purchased when the emergy available in any one month is less than the able to power eperation after campletion of the power system are estimated se follews: eatimated ac 
energy required for preferemee agency firm load. Polecm and Mimbus Power Plants commence Production Plast 
@peration during F. Y. 1956, increasing dependable mrplus capacity as supported by Operation $632,000 
Pacific Gae and Electric Company fram 500 MW to 465 MW. This ie further increased to Maintenance 666 , 000 
740 MM with the commencement of Trinity operation. As irrigation leads inorsase, the Purchased power (400,000,000 KWH et 2.6 mille per KWH) 1,060, 00 
dependable eapacity decreases gradually te 600 MW in F. Y. 1967 and later years. Aé@ministration and gemerel 7, OOK 
Subtotal FF, WSF 
4. Columa 10 - Includes collections (F. Y. 1962 $59,664; F. Y. 1963 $91,874) from Tranemission Systen 
preference custamers for wheeling surcharge which im the books of account are netted Operation $ 351,000 
agdinst the payment to Pacific Gas and Electric Company shown in Colum 14 and an ee ae —" coos 
| | | Subtotal 33,00 
: ih ¥ TroTaL y i j $3, 268 , 00 4 ’ 
982,000 TY, 570, 00 [ 1,480,000] 136,000 | 14,337,000 1 Sas, 608 1, 1t4, 66 SOY, 606 ‘ 
_ minihadh = + + + ; 
$6,814,092 | 736,558,900 | 101,512,922 | 10,001,786 904, 967,650 191,067, "88 66,065,663 | 28,213,60 ‘ 
pemmnemesemestiinss — adie - eocethomses 4 
9. Columm 19 - Betimated cost of authorised features are as shown below: 
Shasta Dam and Reservoir $117,380 ,000 Keewiok Power Plant and Switchyard $ 11,4 00 outinat o ~ = 
Keewick Dem and Reservoir 9,239,000 Mimbus Dem and Reserveir 8, 639, OX 
Friant Dem end Reservoir 22,023,000 Kimbue Power Plant end Switehyard 3,951, 00 a 
Sly Park Dem end Conduits 7,008, 000 Foleem Power Plant and Switohyard 3 0K 
Trinity Dem end Reservoir 90,399,000 Poleom Dem and Reservoir (USWD comst ruct ion) 65 5, 000 Som reimburses 
Water Rights (Sacramente and Sen Joaquin Rivers) 6,295,122 Trinity Power Plast 12,626, 00C ge 
Lewisten Des and Reserwir 6,525,000 Tower Heuse Power Plant 7, $92, OOC , 
Tewer House Diversion Dem 1,182,000 Mathesen Power Plant 6,942,000 shend * 
Trecy Pumping Plast od Intake Canal 1¢ ,600, 000 Lewi stom Power Plant 667,000 Total Bo 
Deite Fien Protection Pacilitics 4, 00,000 Tracy Swi tehyard 7,153,000 
Cemtre Cesta Canal Syston 7,100,000 Shaste-Tracy Bact Side $3 Lire, 250-kyv 6, 266,000 hei abe 
Maiere Canal 3,438,000 Shaste-Tracy West Side #1 & 2 lines, 230-kv 11,033, 600 
Prient-Kere Cane) 60,596,000 Poleem Trememéesion Pacilities 1,872,000 " 
Delta Cross Chame) 2,613,000 Tracy-Tgmacie Lire & Substations 173, OOC %e 
Delte-Mendota Cana) 46,396,300 Trinity Trenemisscion Paci litice 50,156,000 > 
Secrem@to Canals Unit %,772,000 Preference Customer Metering Facilities 470,000 ° 
Lewi ston-Tower House Tume) 30,356,000 Sacremento Canale Unit Tranemission Pacilities 544 , OOK 
Tower Bouse-Matheson Tuane) 31,246,000 Temtreal Valley Radio Network 444, 000 
Shasta Power Plant and Switohyaré 22,473, 500 Genera) Property , 961,698 ge * 
Project Investigations 975,927 . Se 
Steem Plant and Secramento Area Power Studies ors e ‘ 
Total used in Repayment Analysis 7, BIS TH 
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TABLE 10 
s es REGION 2 
- POWER CMHTRAL WALLEY P™OVECT 
T T T T Y — 
is ? 19 20 1 2 23 <4 | 26 26 
it Ra | Miia piiaaccl ah site - + avin eee 
IN OMY DED . INVESTMENT REPAYMENT FROM POWER REVEMO BS | | | 
t : | | | 
REPAYM'RT OF INV ToTMPNT PLANT IN SERV™CE AT MND OF YRAR | 
Lad T t , : . —— ae eae | 
. roral P ERAT ING | INTEREST BEARINO : | INTEREST PRES ‘ j UOMAPPLI@ | RAREED | riscaL YeaR 
SUS ven & $< INTEREST WCIPAL INTEREST SURPLUS | TBR or 
¥ moe 5 814 ‘ele 5 . BALAN CB BALAN CE CUMULATIVE | CUMULATIVE | sTUwY 
oral TO BB REPAID TOPAL TO 88 REPAID 
, ‘ + + + + + + a 
; ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ; i T j 5 ' 
| 
ae 2,216,885 194s | 
713, 83 13,713, 583 | 194 | 
. $57,991 1,660,395 | 411,406 2146, 989 | 15,668, 300 | 14,519,311 } | 411,406 | ° | 3946 | ee 
445, 811 5,304,415 455, 676 2,860,654 | 16,084,782 11,946, 939 $46, 985 ‘1346 | 
41,155 989, 742 359,008 2,650, 734 16,058,283 9,409,676 1,206, 993 1947 8 
. 255,41 2,608,081 »290 2,320,791 24, 580, 701 15,611,538 1,486, 263 198 ‘4 
R66, 3& 6,447,224 534,816 6,912,408 34,650,786 19,769,000 2,023,099 j 1949 6 
142,796 | 8,588,368 593,070 7,995, 288 52,749,296 29,872,261 2,616,169 | : 1960 ‘ 
: 376,38 154, 081 896, 166 & 257-918 | 61,686,975 | $0,582,018 T T 7 T eS aT 
239 OOM s@ : 542 32,750 916, 561 7,316,109 76,491,590 40,060,354 4,428,098 196 - 
‘ i 097 6/999, a73 1,201,211 5,797, 862 80,812,702 36, 543 694 6,630, 108 19ss 9 
494.46 ‘ ° , 163,533) 49,679,117 630,109 44, 249,008 Subtetel 
| 
. ‘ 1 787, OO 6,632, 00 96,911 , 860,000 37,075, 908 6,727,020 19s 10 
431.0 00% 2,287,000 | 5,900,009 | 112,277 ‘= 4086 , 000 68,494,180 | aan a a _7,839,297 | loss | od 
#31 00 x 4,362, 000 7,073, 054, 928 126,177,000 | 64,582,005 7 19,004,122 1956 ? 
46 000 8 x 4,622, 0 6,983, 0 ,937,46 126,145,000 61,509, 465 11,831,582 | 1987 13 
52, 00 ; “x 3,115, 00¢ 7,802,0 845, 284 128,412,000 57,819,749 3,676,866 | ies 4 
457 00x 3,175, 00 7, 540, 0% 734, 592 130,430,000 54,082,34: 16,411,458 198 16 
6A, 3,227,000 | 7,371,000 , 620,97 135,743,000 | 55,665,311 | | 17,032,428 | 1960 16 
BA, 3, 478 , 7,770,9 1, 609,359 6,146,641 ~ 211,081,300 122, 622, 676 TS, 641, 757 7. 7 ae 
978. OK 4, 098, 00K 9, 549, 0 5, 684,683 5,864,320 | 211,061,000 116,968,350 22,326,467 | 1962 a 
978, Ox 4, 289,000 9,648,000 5,506,751 6,139,249 280,221,000 179, 959,101 25,835,215 | 1963 1s 
146, 00% 4, 658, OC 11,528,000 398,773 6,127,227 175,631,874 31,233,991 1964 20 
146, 0 4,696, 0 | 22,479,000 | 1214, 95¢ 6, 265,044 | |_167, 576,830 36,448, 947 ives | 2 
146, 00 i, 728,000 10,86? , Oo 6,027, 8cl 5,824,605 + TSI, 752,16 7 T | 41,478,265 T Te wT 
14800 4, 768, OO 10,892, 0x 4,862, 564 6,039, 436 156,712,699 46,328,615 1967 2 
146, 00 4,798, 0% 10,865, 900 4,671,381 6,193,619 149, 619,080 $1,000, 197 1968 2 
44. 0 4,926, 0x 10, $27, 900 4,465,572 6,141,428 145 ,377, 652 65,486,769 1969 26 
50, Om 4, 662,00 | 19, 586,900 4.301.350 6.294.670 | 4 , 237,082,982 4 4 | 59,787,099 | 4 4__3970 26) 
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Mr. Morris. In my belief a very great error of pened is being 
made 1 In sacl lling upon that area seeking industry a hi io’ 1 powel rate, 
and have that rate continue for a hundred years. I think it is a ereat 


mistake. 

Senator Warkrns. Is it not a fact that you want the power from 
Glen Canyon, and you are afraid you will have to pay that rate i 
order to get it ? 

Mr. Morris. We would like to have low-cost power, obviously. if 
it is available. 

Senator Watkins. You want Glen Canyon built, do you not / 

Mr. Morris. Glen Canyon ¢ 

Senator Warkins. Yes. Do you not want that built? You are not 
opposed to it, are you ¢ 

Mr. Morris. It de ‘pe nds on the manner of its authorization. 

Senator Warkins. If you get it and ies the power at the rate you 
have fixed on this loan, you would be inte1 ‘ested in that ? 

Mr. Morris. We would be interested in bidk ling On power at the 
wer costs which can be venerated at that site. 

Senator Watkins. And at that cost 4 

Mr. Morris. Not at the 6 mills. 

Senator Warkins. You object to the upper basin getting any help 
from the power revenues ot ( rlen Canyon, clo vou not / 

Mr. Morris. I think, Mr. Senator 

Senator Warkrins. Could you answer that? Do you or do vou not 


object 
Mr. Morris. To their getting power ¢ 
Senator Warkins. Getting some help from the power revenues out 


of the Glen Canyon project to help build, or take advantage of the 
opportunity to build that system ? 

Mr. Morrts. I object to it as set out in Senate bill 500, 

Senator Warkins. What kind of bill would you propose that would 
help them go ahead ¢ 

What I am asking you is a specific question, whether you object to 
their getting help from the power revenues that come out of Glen 
Canyon 4 

Mr. Morris. There are all varieties of help, Mr. Senator. What I 
have before me is Senate bill 500, and I object to the manner in which 
it is set out in Senate bill 500. 

Senator Warkins. You are not answering my question. 

Mr. Morris. When you say “any help” you get down to such a 
small amount that it might not be objectionable. I do not know. 
have not anything spec ifie before me to comment on, except Ing Senate 
bill 500. 

Senator Warkins. Asa matter of fact, you people contemplate get 
ting power from Glen C anyon ck ou not? 

Mr. Morrts. We did not get. a drop fron Davis and we are the | arg 
est public power agency in the area. 

Senator Warkins. If you do not buy any of the power, and the peo 
ple in the upper-basin States, the power users there, do not object, \ vhy 
should you objec U? 

Mr. Morris. | am just giving my comment on this, as I feel a great 
mistake is being made with any thought of saddling upon those peo 
ple in that area for a hundred years power at 6 mills. 
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Senator Wark If they are willing to pay it. why should Cali 


fornia object £ Out of svmpathy you have for us up there, or are 
vou afraid I] not get some industry / 
Mir. Morra \ | hall mention here, Senator, I do not b lieve t} ul 
vou can sell 6-mill power for a hundred years. I do not believe that 
the Hroposals mS. 500 are ound. | believe that the } ‘ice of powell 
will fall belo Hs. and that you eannot sel] it i chads ‘ate ind that 
vou will not h: e funds available for the repayvinent on the spec! 
Dp ticipating projects set forth to be developed by 6-muill power. 
sSenarol WatTkK NS We \ I. ot course, hea e offers of parties fo. 
fim power at that rate sufficient to pray this out in the number of 
years provir ed for this bill. Phere is no doubt about that. W 
have utilitv companies that know their business, and tl ey know about 
all of this so-called chean ower vou are talking about. and vet the 
are Wi ne to sien for it. Thev told this committee twice now, and 


they told the House committee once 
Mr. Morris. IT should say two things on that. One is that I re 
ly the statement prepared by the nine power companies and 
d to by a tenth power company, and I could not find im it any 
positive statement that they would take the power at such prices 
~ Senator Warxkrns. I would aay it was discussed with them and the 


e willing to take it. and so indieated. 
ree RS ae Pare 
Mr. Morris. I should say ashes that vour industries an . pop ule 
tion in the area should express their views about being saddled fi 


this ng! pric ed power, 

Senator Warkins. How could they do it better than through then 
representatives and the almost unanimity with which they are sup 
porting this project? Through the legislatures, they have all memo 
rialized Congress to go ahead with this program. They are the peo 
ple who are going to pay the bills. They are also going to use part of 
that water. It is a community project. The four States have pooled 
their resources on this. They have pooled their interests. They are 
willing to pay the bills They are not aski Le south rm California 
to take any of this power. 

Mr. Morris (As I shall say in this statement later, if power is avail 
able, as we believe it will be available, from the atom, at less price 
than this, regardless of anything that the people now say, you cannot 
sel] 6-mill power if vou are going to have power at 3 mills or + mills 
or some other pr ice ther ‘e, pre dy l ‘ed b Va rival method. 

Senator Warkins. I have tall ced with some of the people who are 
interested in the development of nuclear power, ! nd it probably would 
surprise vou to know that they said there should never be any letdown 
in the buildi ne of these hydropl: nts. Nuclear power will not for a 
long time to come be availab] » to interfere at all with the price that 

thd be harae 1 to repay the cost of these hydroplan ITS, I ean cite 
you one, if vou want to check with him. and that is A niral Rieckover. 
IT have checked on this matter and T am prepared to show to this com- 
\ittee that that argument is. in the present light we have, ridiculous 

Mr. Morris. But building a hydroelectric-power dam project to 
produce power around 4 mills and sell it is one thing, because the 
operating cost of that. ones vou have it built. is relatively low, but 
to put a surcharge on that power of another couple of mills and say 


vou are mcm ¢ to do that for a hundred years in the future to take 
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care ot participating projects vet u iborn. I do not think 
economics. 

Senator Warxins. [t is sound economics if the overall ier 
sufficient to do the job. You did net know when you built some of 
these other plants you were going to be able to par for them for 
many vears, but vou have been. Of course you have had a lot of so 
called dump power out of the Hoover Dam that vou bot oht at a bar 


rain and it turned out to be firm power largely because you had th 
water coming from the upper basin States to make it firm. You have 
done that. Of course that has been a help to you downstream, 


Mr. Morris. That will be discussed by one of my colleagues. 
Senator Warkins. | understand it will be. But J 


lt Cal ee OD « 


notives other than sympathy for the people in the upper basin States 

Of course, you would like to have the Glen Canyon built. Yo 
cannot blame us for being just a little bit indignant that vou are ba 
ng it on the sympathy vou have for the power users in t! 
“sin States. 


le uppe 
Mr. Morris. I might Sa\ I am interested in public power. I am 
past president of the American Public Power Association. 

Senator Warkins. I am dealing now with the specific object of youn 
nterest, to wit, the people of the upper basin States. They ought to 
be interested in their own welfare. They do not want to saddle them 
=e) with burdens they Cannot pay. They have seen it devel ped 
long your way in central California under this program. They have 
seen it in the lower basin, ‘They have seen you develop water until 
you have enough to take care of an additional 4 million, according to 
the statement made by the chairman of your metropolitan district 
down there. We have seen all of that taking place. When we are in 
the game, when our turn to gO TO bat comes up you want to call the 
game, you want to stop us now. 

Mr. Morris. When we went into the came we agreed to pay every 
thine and retire it, with interest. 

Senator Warkins. The Coachella Valley does not pay anything on 
the cost of the Hoover Dam? The power users of California have to 
pay for that. 

Mr. Morris. They pay under the reclamation law. 

Senator Warktins. Not the cost of the Hoover Dam that 
allocated to the Coachella Valley ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. All right; they are getting the benetits. 

Mr. Morris. But it is being paid for by the 
California. 

Senator Warkins. Certainly, and that is what w 
stream. 

Mr. Morris. ii Hay continue, ] will cite what I believe ts the 
nerent cdiffic ulty of contracting to pay 6 mills this lon 
future. 


has Deel 


people of southe 
e intend to do up 


og time in the 


Steam-produced power is being furnished to the Atomic Ene1 
Commission at around 4 mills. Why should the people in the Mor 
tain States sitting on this enormous potential energy be called upon 


fo pay a oO percent higher rate for the next 100 vears / 


I have pre pared similar studies based upon Bib percent simple vy 
terest as suggested by some, fallacious. I believe. with the 
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ational debt. Under each of these studies I have assumed that the 
Federal t axpaver, in addition to paying interest. returns to the pro] 
ect the portion of the capital cost, including compound interest during 
the construction period and during the development period, and not 
repaid by irrigation or power. He does this in a straight line of cap 
tal repayment so that at the end of the study period all capital has 
been 1 ‘turned | eit! 


ler power, irrigation, or the general taxpayer. 
While I ‘ea prepared individual charts in each of the D Cases, 
I am submitting only chart A which summarizes the cost to the gen 


eral taxpaver at 21, percent simple Interest under each of the 5 pro] 
ects in a manner similar to chart O which was computed with 21 
percent compound interest. It is interesting to note that even by 


simple interest under existing reclamation law with capital returned 
in 40 vears after a 10-vear development period the simple interest cost 
to the taxpaver is $1 993, 345 for a million-dollar project. In other 
words, 2 million-dollar project will cost the irrigator $1 million, and 
the weneral taxpayer S1223.345. a combined cost of $2.223.545. Whuile 
under the Collbran formula the same million-dollar project would 
cost the taxpaver S1L.S77.340 which is almost as great as the cost by 
use of the interest component method. 

These studies indieate the importance of inclusion of the interest 
eosts to the already heavily indebted general taxpaver. These eosts 
chould he reported mn ev) offic rs] abovebe ard manner and should hot 
just be covered by a hidden subsidy. It is a cost borne by the general 
taxpaver and, as stated earlier, opponents and proponents alike 
should have access to the same figures. 

It appears most unfortunate that the Congress should be asked to 
approve a billion and a half dollar project involving hidden costs 
to the taxpayer of the order of $4 billion. through accumulated 1 
terest costs under the Collbran formula. This at a time when Con 
eress is awaiting the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
which it, itself, created, and the report of the Cabinet Water Policy 
Committee named by the President. Both of these are expected 
make specific recommendations regarding methods of determining 
feasibility, financing, and repayment of Federal water projects. 

I, therefore, uree that the Colorado River storage project and par 
ticipating projects not be authorized pending analysis under such 
new and untform policies for the financing, construction and repay 
ment of Federal water projects as the Congress may adopt after re 
eipt of these important water policy reports. 

Public power: As one directing the management of a large city 
owned public power enterprise serving more than 2 million people I 
cannot refrain from recording my objection to the setting up of these 
large water storage-power projects on the main stems of the Colorado 
River, not for the purpose of furnishing power at low rates but for 
the primary purpose of serving as cash registers for the collection of 
excessive rates for a hidden sulheidls for the so-called participating 
projects. This is an assortment of irrigation projects in which the 
rrigators are able to repay little more than 10 percent of their cost 
nn DO vears, without interest. 

Testimony of my associates in opposition to S. 500 clearly shows that 
these stor: ives are not required to permit the full diversion of x 
quantities of water required for the partic Ipating projects named 1 
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this bill without causing the flow at Lee Ferry to fall below 75 mil- 
lion acre-feet under any reoccurrence of drought such as has oc- 
curred in the past. 

Other testimony of my associates indicates that power generated 
at Glen Canyon Dam will cost very much less than the 6 mill rate pro- 
posed to subsidize irrigation, and power at other more expensive sites, 


Glen Canyon power cost estimate summary 


Power at Power deliv 


bus bar ered 250 miles 


Mills per kilo Mills per kilo 


watl-hour watt-hour 
Power allocation to be returned with 2'4 percent interest in 50 years 3. 10 3.73 
Power allocation to be returned with 2'4 percent interest, and irriga 
tion allocation without interest in 50 years 3.41 | 4.04 
3. Total cost of dam and powerplant to be repaid with 2'4 percent interest 
in 50 years . 3. 67 4.30 


Not only is it propose ad to chi arge this artifici: lly high rate of 6 mills 
but to continue this charge for decades after the power investment has 
been returned with interest in order that subsidy may be provided for 
at least a hundred years, according to the testimony of proponents I 
have heard this week. 

Why should power users be called upon to pay this high rate for 
a century in an area described by the 9 or 10 privately owned electric 
utilities at page 556 of the published transcript of hearings on IL. R. 
1449 of 1954, in part as follows: 

* * * this basin is one of the greatest sources of thermal energy production 
to be found anywhere in the world. Here are located vast deposits of coal, great 
underground reservoirs of natural gas and oil, mountains of oil shale, and, per- 
haps more important than all these are the deposits of uranium ores, The 
potential thermal power resources of this area stagger the imagination 

Steam- produced power is being furnished to the Atomic Knergy 
Commission at around 4 mills. W hy should the people in the Moun 
tain States sitting on this enormous potential energy be called upon to 
pay a 50 percent higher rate for the next 100 years ? 

Under H. R. 4488 ee to your committee and supported by 
Governor Johnson in his testimony March 1, 1955, appears the as- 
tounding chiles 
Provided, That power produced pursuant to this act shall be sold at the highest 
practicable price to enhance the development of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

How shall the potential industrial intermountain empire be devel- 
oped under such a philosophy of high cost power in comparison to the 
low-rate policies in the Pacific Northwest, TVA, the St. Lawrence, 
Niagara Falls, and elsewhere throughout the United States? 

Naturally, [ would be in favor of the economic development of 
hydroelectric power marketed under the provisions of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act which provides that power shall be disposed of “in such 
manner as to encourage the most widespread use thereof at the lov est 
possible rates for consumers consistent with sound business prineip es.” 

This is not only sound for public power but is the recognized prin 
ciple of all public regulatory bodies in fixing the rates of privately 
owned public utilities. The inclusion of costs not pertinent and re 
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quired in the necessary production of power would not be allowed by 
any such regulatory body. Why should the Congress of the United 
States violate such universally recognized prince iple of rate fixing é 
isn’t it completely unwentistic that such 6-mill rate should be ex 
tended for 100 years in spite of the almost universal optimism that 
power production costs will be lowered by production of atomic power ¢ 
Scientists have told us that the cost of uranium if it could be 100 per 
cent converted to electric ene rey would be only 0.013 mills per kilo 
watt-hour, or about one two-hundredths of the cost of fuel consumed 
In conventional steam-electrical plants. During my professional ex 
periences of about 45 years the efficiency of fuel-steam power has in 
creased 200 percent until we are now converting 35 percent of the 
energy of fuel into electricity. How long will it be before we can 
economically convert just 1,2, or perhaps 5 percent of atomic energy 
into useful electricity? Many believe the time is almost at hand 
certainly not more than a decade or two. Such accomplishment would 
make unsalable power at the 6 mills planned for the next 100 years. 

Conclusion: We have in 8S, 500 and similar bills and extraordinary 
effort to speed the expenditure of 114 billions in authoriz: ae ., un 
economic projects, many not fully reported on, to be pes for in part 
by artificially high-cost power which may lose its market to ioe cost 
compet ing powe r. 

To do this it is proposed to embrace a series of departures from 
existing general water policy without awaiting the enactment of new 
policies following receipt of the Hoover Commission and Cabinet 
Water Policy Committee reports. I refer to: (1) The adoption of 
the one-basin-account idea, (2) the use of the Collbran formula or 
modified Collbran formula, (3) the fixing of artificially high power 
rates for a century to come in violation of the 1944 Flood Control Act. 
and of good, sound business practice, and (4) the adoption of an open 
end financial subsidy for projects yet unborn anywhere in the upper 
basin States. 

Surely there is no crying shortage of foodstuffs or other agricultural 
need which should demand such haste in authorization and expendi- 
ture of a billion and a half dollars. 

I, therefore, again urge that S. 500 and similar bills for the Colorado 
River storage and participating projects be not adopted. 

(The tables and charts referred to are as follows :) 


TABLE I.—Accumulated cost to tarpayers end of period, $1 million project at 2) 
percent interest 





Compound | Simple 
interest | interest 
1. Power 
2. Irrigation reclamation law $2, 261, 925 $1, 228, 345 
3. Use of interest component 3, 061, 925 2, (23, 345 
4. Collbran formula 1 4, 390, 026 11, 877, 340 
5. Nonreimbursable flood control and navigation 3, 946, 998 2, 492, 916 


1 End of the repayment period is 50 years after completion of construction under each project except 
under the Collbran formula for which repayment extends to the 64th year. 


Notre.—Under compound tnterest column no capital repayment is made except by power and irriga- 
tion. Under simple interest, it is assumed that the capital not repaid by power or irrigation is charged 
to the taxpayer and repayment is made in equal annual capital repayments to end of the period of study. 
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Senator Warxrns. I would like to call Mr. Morris’ attention to one 
statement. I do not have all the breakdown on this. This is a sum 
nar y. 

Based on this method of charging 214 percent interest that is used 
by Governor Miller and others, Mr. Morris, in figuring the total cost 
of the irrigation and the reclamation project, that is money without 
interest, we find that in the present plans for the flood control in Los 
Angeles County, based on that method, this method of analysis, the 
recent plans for flood control of Los Angeles County—the principal is 
not. to be paid at all—it will cost the taxpayers of the Nation $1.5 
billion in the next 50 years, at the end of 50 years nothing has been 
paid, and another 50 years’ more interest can go on at 214 percent, and 
you can go on ad infinitum for the full length of the life of the project. 
~ Mr. Morris. Does that statement give the amount of expenditure 
made so far? 

Senator Warkins. This is on the recent plan for flood control. We 
do have the figures on how much has been spent in Los Angeles 
County area on flood control in the past and the total cost to the tax- 
payers. We do not even have the principal. If you put that on to 
the principal you get the total cost you get out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to insert, however, regarding the Los 
Angeles taxpayer, the Los Angeles County Flood Control District is 
currently spending $179 million of a bond issue and has previously 
spent a somewhat similar amount, so there is being expended in Los 
Angeles County an amount that is as great as is being expended by 
the United States. 

Senator Warkrns. I know, but just because you spend money, that 
does not make it necessary for the Federal Government to spend money 
to give it to you? 

Mr. Morris. I think it is a pretty good test, if the States of the upper 
basin will pay their own money directly into this, separately from the 
amounts returned by the irrigators, I think that would be a good plan. 

Senator Warkins. It would be cheaper for Uncle Sam to let you 
have this money without interest, and require you to pay back the 
prine ipal, than require you to make a contribution the way you are. 

The United States does not get anything except what it will get from 
the reclamation project. Most of that goes to the private benefit of the 
people who own the lands and the businesses in the area, yet they do 
not pay anything back except what they would pay through general 
taxes. 

Here we have a reclamation project. whereby on the irrigation end 
of it only do we get any help, but we have to pay the princ cipal back. 
It is just as simple as that. If you have the compound interest on 
these flood-control projects, you have astronomical sums. 

You have one here, for instance, the last bill that was passed, the 
current rivers and harbors bill, $822 million with interest at 214 per- 
cent compounded, which would amount at the end of 50 years to $2.- 
827,700,000. The principal in this case is never paid back. There- 
fore the cost of the taxpayer for the interest goes on and on. At the 
end of 100 years it would be $10,500 million ; 200 vears, $124,200 mil- 
lion. Then you go on for the full life there and that is another story. 

That is how simple this whole thing is. When the people of this 
country realize it, this talk now of ending reclamation—and that is 
what your argument amounts to—will stop, because they see the tax- 
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payers of the United States are carrying on benefits to the people, and 
I do not object to it. I have supported your programs downstream 
and the people in my State have supporte d the programs downstream. 
You cannot blame us for getting a little bit indignant when you begin 
to base it on your sympathy for us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you not realize that is a justifiable sub- 
sidy ¢ 

Senator Warkrins. What is that ? 

Senator O°’Manoney. This flood-control expenditure in California. 

Senator Warxins. Yes. I voted for it. 

Mr. Morris. The charts which I showed here indicated that the use 
of the Collbran formula was, in a 50-year period, just about as expen- 
sive as the nonreimbursable. ‘They are just about on a par. 

Senator Warkins. We do not use the Collbran principle. All this 
money is paid directly into the Treasury, the interest and all. We do 
not have that interest component or anything of that sort in there. 
The interest on irrigation money can start much earlier than was indi- 
cated in the early report. 

The power revenues to be used to pay interest on the principal on 
irrigation can cut down that so that it would be paid out much sooner. 

Mr. Morris. The studies which I m: ade had a 16-year period beyond 
the 40-year normal period. This bill, S. 500, has a 10-pear period. 

The power expenditures must be returned 50 years after the work is 
constructed. 

The irrigation expenditures in S. 500 are, first, a 10-year develop- 
ment period, and then 50 years. So that the repayment time for the 
irrigation project extends for 60 years after the construction period, 
or 10 years longer than for power, which gives the same opportunity 
for spending a “large amount from power revenues during the latter 
10-year period, and produces similar effects to what I have shown in 
these charts. 

Senator Watkins. I have nothing further. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Kuchel, I suppose you would rather 
defer until after lunch ? 

Senator Kucue. Yes, sir. 

Do you contemplate taking a recess now ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, until 2: 30. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

Will you please return, Mr. Morris? 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the committee recessed until 2:30 p.1 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the recess. 

Senator O’Manonry (presiding). Let us proceed. 

Senator Kucnuen. Mr. Chairman, I think in the interest of time I 
would have no questions now for Mr. Morris, and I would like to intro- 
duce the next witness. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

Senator Kucuet. I would now like to introduce Mr. Gilmore Till- 
man, the assistant city attorney for water and power of the city of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Tillman is an able member of the California bar, and 
I know will be able to shed some additional light on this question, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF GILMORE TILLMAN, ASSISTANT CITY ATTORNEY 
OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, APPEARING AS ATTORNEY FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER OF THE CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Tiruman. As the Senator has said, my name is Gilmore Till- 
man, and I appear here as attorney for the department of water and 
power of the city of Los Angeles. 

My testimony will be restricted to a discussion of the proposed stor- 
age units and their effect upon those having contracts for power from 
down stream projects; particularly their effect upon the contracts held 
by the publicly owned utility which I represent, for delivery of power 
from Hoover Dam. 

Upon this matter we have a very definite position. We believe 
that the construction of these units and their operation in the manner 
suggested at these hearings and at the hearings last year concerning 

1555 would constitute a deliberate violation, by the United States, 
of obligations due to the holders of contracts for the energy generated 
at Hoover Dam. ; 

History of power contracts: As the members of the committee un- 
doubtedly know, the Boulder Canyon project was authorized upon 
a self-liquidating basis. Section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act required that: 

Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam or power- 
plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, adequate in his judgment to insure payment of all 
expenses of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the United 
States and the repayment, within fifty years from the date of the completion 
of said works, of all amounts advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of 
section 2 for such works, together with interest thereon made reimbursable 
under this Act. 

In order to comply with this section, it was obviously necessary 
for the Secretary to make a determination as to the amount of power 
which would be available from the project for sale during the 50-year 
period specified. 

Looking to that end, studies and estimates were made by the Gov- 
ernment, from which it appeared that there would be available at 
the inception of the a 4,330 million kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy annually, and that by reason of increasing upstream diversions 
this quantity would decrease at an average annual rate of 8,760,000 
kilowatt-hours. From these studies and estimates of the Government, 
it appeared that, in addition to this firm energy, there would be water 
available for the generation of very substantial quantities of sec- 
ondary energy throughout the 50-year period. 

As an extreme illustration, even in the year 1988—the year in 
which the uses in the upper basin were : assumed to be at the maximum 
for the period involved—it appeared that, assuming the year to be 
one of average runoff, there would be : approximately 2 2,100,000 acre- 
feet of water available for the generation of such sec ondary energy } 
sufficient for the generation of approximately 900 million kilowatt- 
hours. 

It was upon the basis of these studies and estimates of the Govern- 
ment that the California power contracts were made in 1930 and it 
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was, of course, these contracts which made possible the construction 
of the Boulder Canyon project under the law. 

From the standpoint of the contractors who agreed to take power 
these agreements were very firm indeed. Under them, the contractors 
agreed to take and/or pay for specified quantities of power, More 
simply stated, this me: aa that they were bound to pay for the power 
whether they had any use for it or not. Task that the committee note 
carefully that one of the major contractors, Metropolitan Water Dis 
rict of Southern California, paid to the United States ap proximately 
$4 million for power which it was unable to take or usi 

Senator Warkrns. At that point, would you explain hia they did 
with the power after they took it? 

Mr. Tiruman. They did not take it. Much of it, nothing was done 
with. It was the obligation of the Secretary of the Interior, over 
simplifying it a bit, to do the best he could for Metropolitan in re 
selling some of it. So some of this was resold at a lower price than 
the price they were bound to pay. The $4 million loss is net. For 
some of the power, Metropolitan received nothing and paid in full; 
for all of it they paid in full, but some of it was resold at a much 
lower price, and the net out-of-pocket price to Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California was almost precisely $4 million, in 
fulfilling the letter of the contract. 

Senator Warkins. Was that loss to them, or was that what they 
had to pay for that they did not sell ¢ 

Mr. Trruman. Well, it was both—no, I beg your pardon. 

It was clearly the net 

Senator Warkrns. Did the ‘y not make a profit on that which they 
did use ? 

Mr. ‘Truman. They have never made a profit. They used powe1 
for the pumping of water. They have never sold it in that sense 
of the word, of the power they did take. Metropolitan was, in ef 
fect, not allowed to go into the power selling business. Metropolitan 
was allotted its quota of Boulder Dam power for the express purpose 
of pumping with it. In fact, this clearly limited it to that sole 
usc. 

But on their behalf, the Secretary of the Interior attempted to sell 
that which they could not use. 

Senator Watkins. What was the rate they agreed to pay for it? 

Mr. Trruman. That is a relatively complicated thing. I can state 
the rates at Boulder. The full energy would be at present 2 mills. 
Secondary energy would be about a mill. 

Senator Watkins. That was the original price? 

Mr. TituMan. No, I cannot give you offhand the original pr ice, 

Senator Warxrns. It has-been reduced since the or iginal price 

Mr. TittMan. It has been changed. 

Senator Warktns. Was not the change downward? Did I use the 
correct word when I said the rate was reduced / 

Mr. Tirtman. I believe so, Senator. I am not certain as to that. 
IT am a relative junior in this matter, having been with the Department 
only some 16 years. That was before that time. It is a composite 
rate, and was then. 

Senator Watkins. They sold them at a rate they could afford to 
take a gamble on when they got it for 2 mills? 
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Mr. TittmM An. Senator, I do not know about taking a gamble. The 
one group that did not take a gamble in this instance was the United 
States of America. 

Our agency signed contracts which, as I say, were very firm indeed, 
covering a period of 50 years, agreeing to purchase and pay for 
power, at a time when they did not have a use for it and at a time 
when it cost Metropolitan out of pocket a net debt loss of $4 million. 
It looked this loss right in the eye at the beginning of the project. 
And the agreement was to pay enough money to keep the United 
States of America y ata on the construction, the total construction 
cost of the Boulder Canyon project. Of course, there is the matter 
of a $25 million iia nt for flood control which is to be paid out 
of the power rates, not within the first 50 years, but immediately 
afterward. 

Senator Warktins. What is the total cost of the dam? 

Mr. Tinuman. I think it was made clear that I am an attorney and 
not an engineer, but my recollection is approximately $126 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. During what period was this $4 million paid. 

Mr. TituMan. During the first 5 years, I believe. 

Senator O’Manonry. And how long ago was that? 

Mr. Tituman. The project first furnished power during the year 
1937-38, and it was during the period following that. After that 
period, a market developed in southern California which was ample 
to absorb all the power. 

Senator O’Manoney. So the situation you describe is that for the 
first 5 years after the building of this project there was no market for 
this Hoover Dam power in the Los Angeles area? 

Mr. Trnuman. There was no market at least at a rate in the open 
market—the Secretary of Interior could not sell it on behalf of Metro- 
politan at the rate they were required to pay the Government.: That 
much is clear. 

Senator O’Manoney. And if there were any prophets of gloom and 
doom in Los Angeles at that time, who were saying, “Why, it is absurd 
to believe that any power can ever be marketed from the Hoover 
Dam,” they were utterly mistaken in their prophecy, if there were 
some ¢ 

Mr. Tiritman. Senator, there were some, and they were wrong. 

After a beginning period of difficulty, the market in southern Cali- 
fornia developed to the point where all of the power could be absorbed. 

Senator O’Manoney. And ever since 1937 it has been sold? 

Mr. TittmMan. No; ever since 5 years after 1937. 

Senator O’Manoney. Ever since 5 years after 1937 it has been sold? 

Mr. Trruman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is a market ? 

Mr. Truman. There is. 

Senator O’Manonry. And would there not be a market now for the 
additional power from Glen Canyon, if Glen Canyon were constructed 
in spite of the present day prophets of gloom and doom? 

Mr. Tran. Senator, there would be. Again, now, bear in mind 
that Iam speaking as an attorney, but one associated with the industry. 

In my opinion, at a proper price there would be a market in the 
southern California area for hydroelectric power from any site that 
was within economic transmission distance on the Colorado River—at 
a proper price, one which made it advantageous. I say that in the 
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light of the fact that we, just one entity in th: - area, are constantly 
increasing our steam-plant capacity. We have to, to keep ahead of 
popul: ition growth in the area. 

Senator O’MaHonery. And you are constantly growing, constantly 
expanding, and you find no obstacle that you cannot overcome in the 
srowing; is that not right? There is a wonderful market in Los 
(Angeles ? 

Mr. Tittman. There is certainly a market. 

Senator O’ManHoney. There is a wonderful market. Is it not one 
of the most marvelous spots in the United States / 

Mr. TittMan. Senator, I cannot think of an argument against that 
statement. 

Senator O’Manonry. And that assumes power? 

Mr. Truman. Constantly growing in quantity, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry., | think if you were to concede to us of the 
upper basin one-fifth of the capacity that you fellows in California 
have shown, you would have nothing to worry about in a bill. 

Mr. Titum an. If you will allow me to proceed, you will find I am 
worrying very much about this bill. I find something here very 
spec ific to wor ry about. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. Let me call your attention to section 
6 of the bill before us, page 11. I will read it to you, and hand it to 
you. 

Mr. Tintman. Page 6, did you say 4 

Senator O’Manonry. Page 11, section 6, beginning at line 12. It 
reads as follows: 

The hydroelectric powerplants authorized by this Act to be constructed, op- 
erated, and maintained by the Secretary shall be operated in conjunction with 
other Federal powerplants, present and potential, so as to produce the greatest 
pra cticable amount of power and energy that can be sold at firm power and en- 
ergy rates, but no exercise of the authority hereby granted shall affect or inter 
fere with ‘the operation of any provision of the Colorado River Compact, the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, or the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Those of us who sponsored this bill felt that in that provision we 
were taking care of all possible market areas and that your area would 
not suffer. So I would just like to have you have that in mind as 
you proceed with your paper. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I note that the price of 2 mills 
was mentioned. Is that for the firm power ¢ 

Mr. TirnMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And the 1 millis for the secondary power ? 

Mr. Trnuman. Both are approximations, of course. And they 
vary, Senator, from year to year, for this reason: The charge is di 
vided, in e fect, into two pieces, one of which is the so-called falling 
water charge, and the other of which is a charge in effect for the gen 
eration, the depreciation on the generators to make the power, re 
»lacements, operation, and maintenance, or things of that sort. 

Now, as to the price per kilowatt-hour, deans, since the plants 
ure installed, they have the same replacement cost every year whether 
we generate a lot of power or a little. So the price goes up and down 
is total generation goes up and down, and this is by far the worst 
vear of generation in the a of the project. Therefore, the cost 
per kilowatt-hour this year is, I suppose, without having checked it, 
but it must be, the greatest in the history of the project proportion- 
itely. 
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This vear—I have that here, if you would care to get it literally— 
the falling water charge is 1.325 mills. That is for firm energy. 

Senator Warkins. What isit for the secondary 4 

Mr. TitumMan. It is 0.443 mill. 

Senator Warkins. Lessthana halfamill. 

Mr. Tinnman. Forty-four one-hundredths of a mill. 

nator Warkrns. And that secondary power that you get at that 
rate will be gone if end when this up per basin project is completed 

Mr. Tiruman. Lam coming tothat point in amoment. 

Senator Warkrins. Is that not right? Iam coming to it right now 

Mr. Tinuman. Wethink not. Wethink we will prevent that. 

Senator Warkins. You think you are going to prevent that 4 

Mr. Tinuman. Yes. 

Senator WaArkrins. I am assuming now that if it is constructed, there 
will be no longer the water belonging to the upper basin, due to its 
passing through the turbines, the generators, at Boulder. 

Mr. TintmMan. Senator, the ‘re is no question of a situation of water 
belonging to the upper basin, or anything else. Water is allocated to 
a basin. And we have a contract, bear in mind, Senator, a firm solid 
contract, with the United States of America. And it is the effect, the 
impact of this proposal which concerns us. 

Senator Warkins. You think this is going to be violated 4 

Mr. Tituman. Well, I have some comments on it in the course of this 


paper. 
Senator Warkins. If we violate your contract, vou can step into 
the Court of Claims. But you cannot take away other people’s rights. 


Mr. Truman. No, sir; Senator, and I hope other people will not 
take away our rights or attempt to. 

Senator Watkins. I can readily understand that if you are buying 
power at less than 2 mills for firm power, and you are buying it for 
less than a half a mill for the secondary power, you would not be in- 
terested in seeing anything built upstream where you wanted to get 
your power for which you had to pay 6 mills. 

Mr. Tituman. The cost this year of the firm power with the two 
elements put together is approximately 214 mills. There is no see- 
ondary this year, so we need not worry about that, but if there had 
been any secondary, the price I quoted is what we would have paid 
for it. But there wasn’t any. 

Senator Warkins. Shortage of water. 

Is not one of the objections of southern California to this project 
that if they buy the power from Glen Canyon they would have to pay 
the same as anybody else, somewhere around 6 mills? 

Mr. Tititman. Senator, I do not know what the rate will be when it 
is finally established. 

Senator Warxins. Is that not one of your principal objections? 
Please do not evade, 

Mr. Titiuman. Senator, I am the least evasive of men. I do not, 
on the other hand, speak for all of southern California. I will put 
it. this way: Never in my presence has any one—high, low, or me- 
dium—suggested that as an objection. I have never debated it. 

Senator Warkins. I got the impression this morning that that was 
one of your objections, that you should not use it. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Is that a question to me? | will be delighted to 
answer it. I didn’t intend to. 

| have been interested in public power for all my adult life, and 1 
feel just as strongly as Mr. Morris or more so. I object to any high 
cost power policy of the Government of the United States, and of our 
own government of the State of California. I have written the State 
sovernment condemning proposed legislation in California that em 
braces that idea of selling public power generated by the public for 
all the traffic will bear and diverting the money to anything, either to 
paying for the government of the State or diverting it to buying 
peanuts or buile ling water projects or anything else. Iam by tempera 
ment a low-cost public-power man. That is my lifework. And I 
believe in it. And I believe, as Mr. Morris pointed out in his paper, 
and as we have argued in your own State—this isn’t something we 
bring to Washington simply because Utah is involved in it—that the 
idea of a large power company in California attempting to charge its 
power customers more money than was appropriate to the investment 
in the cost of producing that power in order to divert that money at 
these excessive rates to something else is something our regulatory 
agency would not think of for a minute. That is the law they are 
bound to enforce in California. Then to think that our Federal 
Government, in diileie ing a project, should say, as to the power users, 

“Yes, en arge them this much more than is needed to build the power 
plant, or to operate it or maintain it, and divert the money to some 
other very worthy purpose.” This is contrary to every concept of 
public utility ratemaking that I have ever been connected with or 
have any respect for. 

Senator Warkins. There is nothing immoral in the power users in 
the upper basin being willing to pay more for the power than you 
pay downstream. 

Mr. Tinuman. No, sir: there is not. 

Senator Warkins. Then why should you object? 

Mr. Titman. Senator, I had no intention of saying anything. You 
asked me whether I liked it or not. T dislike that principle. But the 
fact that I dishke it does not mean that every citizen of the upper basin 
dislikes it. But you asked me my view, and I am giving it to you. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, if you ‘have examined this proposal, 
you can see that to the upper-basin States it does not make any dif 
ference whether you label the charges for water or power. We intend 
to pay the full bill. But, as I gathered from Mr. Morris’ statement, 
there is pretty strong objection on his part, at least, speaking for 
southern California, to our power users having to pay part of the 
bill, when they also use the water, and without the water they could 
not have the power. The two go together. It does not make much 
difference to us which way you label it, water and power, or power 
and water. We understand also now that you folks would like to 
have some of this power. : 

And it appears from the arguments made impliedly here that 6 
mills is too high, that we cannot pay that up there, and impliedly if 
you wanted to buy it you could not pay it. Ican understand why you 
do not want to, because you are getting that power now at 2 mills or 
little more than that for firm, and for the secondary probably Se 


than a half a mill. 
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Mr. Tititman. No, Senator, approximately a mill. 

Senator Warkins. Well, say a mill. All right. That is so much 
cheaper, of course, that there is not the slightest comparison, 

Mr. Tiriman, Certainly. 

Senator Warkrys. And if you wanted to get that power, and you 
felt you had to pay 6 mills to get it, you woul ld put in some objections. 
You would want the Government to fix it so that you could buy the 
power something like at the price you are now paying. And, of course, 
we could not develop on that up in our area, and we are willing to pay 
more, because it costs us that much at least for power developed any 
other way. And those are our projects up there. 

Mr. Tittman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Warkins. They are our resources, and we certainly feel that 
you are going a long way when you are objecting to the way we run 
our own business. 

Mr. TittMan. Senator, you invited my objection. 

Senator Warkrns. I did. I wanted to find it out. Because you 
are here speaking for southern California. 

Mr. Tituman. Not on that subject. I was speaking strictly for 
myself. I have a statement, and as I told you I was limited to the 
storage projects and their impact on our economy. 

Senator Warkins. Getting right down to this, of course, when this 
project is built there will be no more water coming down there to 
create secondary power. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Tirtman. Senator, I don’t know. I cannot tell for sure, from 
the commitments or the statements made, how much water would come 
down or what the precise program of the Department of the Interior 
would be. It has been suggested, was suggested at the very hearings 
here last year, that the upper basin, and therefore apparently through 
the upper basin, the Secretary of the Interior, owes no obligation ‘to 
southern California greater than to release at Lee Ferry 75 million 
acre-feet of water in 10 years. 

Now, if you do that, if that be the program—and I do not know 
what it is, but if that should be the program—and one like it was 
suggested as I read the hearings; I was not present—if that should 
be done, we would not only have no secondary. We would have only 
approximately 74 percent of our firm power. 

Senator Warkins. That is, the firm power you are getting now. 

Mr. Tirtman. The firm, yes. It would wipe out all secondary, and 
about 26 percent of the firm. Now, whether that is the program of 
the Secretary, I do not know. The testimony that Mr. Larson, I 
believe it was, gave here recently indicated that he believed they 
could go through the filling period without failing to deliver firm 
energy to the lower basin. But I do not know what the program is, 
and I do not know whether he felt bound by contract to do it, or just, 
“We will do it if we can, and if it seems that we cannot and still do 
other things, we will not do it.” I don’t know. I cannot answer what 
water will come down. It is that very uncertainty that I wish to 
discuss here, because our contract is signed up. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are here to discuss your contract and 
what you conceive to be the adverse effects / 

Mr. Trttman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Proceed. 
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Mr. TitumMan. I believe we had gotten down as far as the year 1958 
And in that year, the United States and the city of Los Angeles 
entered into a supplemental contract by the terms of which the city 
bound itself to “take and/or pay for” specified quantities of “second 
ary” energy, the taking of which had theretofore been entirely 
optional. Under this contract the city paid some $90,000 for power 
which it was unable to take or use. 

In other words, with respect to suddenly making a firm commitment 
to take secondary energy, on which we had formerly had only ne 
option, we ran into the same problem that Metropolitan originally had 
run into with respect to firm power. We had bitten off more than we 
could chew, so to speak. 

Now, in the preamble to this 1938 agreement, the understanding 
of the parties in 1930 as to firm and secondary energy is explained 
in the following language: 

* * * recognition was given to the fact that secondary energy cannot be 
relied upon as being at all times available, but is subject to diminution or 
temporary exhaustion, while firm energy is the amount of energy agreed upon 
as being available continuously as required during each year of the contract 
period * * *. 

Continuing the history of these contracts further, in 1941 the Gov 
ermment’s estimates as to the firm and secondary energy expected to be 
available at the Boulder Canyon project formed the basis for new 
contracts with the California power. contractors, including the city 
of Los Angeles. At this time the estimates of the Government were 
even more explic it than in earlier years. 

As to firm energy, the formula of 4,330 million kilowatt-hours 
available during the year of the commencement of operations (1937 
38), subject to “annual diminution of 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours, was 
reaffirmed. 

As to secondary energy, it was assumed that 40 billion kilowatt 
hours would be available during the 50-year period ending May 31, 
1987. And that assumption is stated in the contract. 

It was upon the basis of these estimates—and I will go back clear 
to the beginning estimates, as well as those at later dates—that the 
city of Los Angeles entered into a new contract for energy from this 
project, a contract which fixed rates for firm and secondary energy 
whic +h were, quite obviously, mutually interdependent. That is, the 
city’s agreement to pay a particular price for the specified quantity 
of firm energy was based upon the assumption of the parties that, 
over the period of the contract, the city would receive the specified 
quantity of 40 billion kilowatt-hours of secondary energy at a specified 
price. 

Upon the faith of these contracts, and the studies and estimates and 
assumptions of the Government which underlie them, the people of 
Los Angeles have invested more than $30 million in three transmission 
lines from the Boulder C anyon project to Los Angeles. The committee 
should realize that the economic justification for the third of these 
lines built around 1938, involving some $10 million of public funds 
of the people of Los Angeles, was absolutely dependent upon the 
availability of secondary energy. 

I realize that $30 million of e xpenditure is very trivial indeed when 
ompared with the magnitude of the expenditures involved in the 
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project here, but it is our own, and it was raised self-reliantly at homie, 
locally, to meet a local need. And I am sure that no Member of the 
Senate of the United States wants to see it casually wiped out, or 
any part of it, as an expenditure of public money, local public money. 

Senator Warkins. Was there any guaranty of secondary ene rey? 

Mr. Tuuman. No, sir, and I will reach that in a moment. It was 
an eeeree for ratemaking purposes. And it was quite apparent 
that you can pay one rate for your firm energy if you are going to 
get a given quantity of secondary energy—In other words, you get 
wu composite, and if one element of the complementary rate system 
fails, then you have judged wrongly. 

Senator Warkins. Well, as a matter of fact, the secondary energy 
for the most ~ has been just as valuable, has been just as firm, as 
the firm power, in actual delivery of the power. 

Mr. Tinian. By no means, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. Most of it 4 

Mr. TinnMan. No, Senator. 

Senator Warkins. What does the record show / 

Mr. Tintman. It shows very, very substantial variations. 

Senator Warkrns. You can get that information for us; can you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Tinuman. I think I have it here, Senator. It varies thus: 
In 1938-39 for illustration, there was a total of 217 million kilowatt 
hours of secondary. In 1952-53, the total was million. And 
there are spots everywhere in between them. And in fact there may 
have been a lower year than the 217 million kilowatt- sikescgh f 1938-39. 
I have not tried to get the low point. I am quite sure 1,400 million 
kilowatt-hours was the high point. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the 1,400 million, up to that point, would 
be firm power in actual operations 

Mr. Tunuman. No, sir, quite the contrary. Firm power is that 
power you rely on to constitute the backbone of your system through 
thick and thin. And you do not build anything but an emergency 
replacement in case of a breakdown. 

As you can well see, if we needed and could take, as the power 
contractor altogether did take, 1,400 million kilowatt-hours we un- 
questionably needed that same amount in the year before, when the 
release was a billion less. Under those circumstances, you — to 
build yourself a steam plant to take care of the load in the year in 
which the billion i is not there. 

Senator Warkrns. But you do not operate it. 

Mr. Truman. But you pay the carrying charge on the capital 
investment of an enormous sum of money. You do not build a steam 
plant to replace firm power. That is the point. 

The other, or secondary power—oversimplifying it a little—is worth 
the difference in the cost of fuel oil as compared with the cost of falling 
water. And something more than that, because to burn fuel to re- 
place secondary you have to hire men and heat up a plant and run it 
at full operation. I will come to that in a moment. 

Now, as to the obligations, or which I conceive to be the obligations 
of the United States under this last contract, the contract of 1941, I 
wish to emphasize that I do not contend or even suggest that any of 
these estimates or assumptions by the Government constitute guaran- 
tees. They are necessarily based on two factors which cannot be an- 
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ticipated with cert: unty—the actual runoff of the Colorado River and 

the time of the deve lopme nt of upstream diversions authorized by the 
Colorado River compact. If, in experience, either of these factors 
deviates from the original satinane or assumption, and this deviation 
results in a diminution of secondary, or even firm power, as estimated, 
we have no ground for complaint. And I carry it that far, Senator, 
that if the estimates originally made by the Government were wrong 
and we can’t even make our firm power, as we can’t this vear for some 
reason, we have no ground for complaint if they misjudged either 1 
of those 2 factors 

Senator Warkins. That is because there was no guarantee? 

Mr. Trrurman. That is correct. It is based on imponderables. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the United States—here 
we come to the heart of the matter—has no right, willfully and volun 
tarily, to divert to some other purpose of its own, water which would 
otherwise be available for the generation of firm and secondary energy 
at Hoover Dam. 

Upon this ground, as a representative of a public agency threatened 
with serious injury, I do object to the construction of the storage units 
proposed in the bill now pending before this committee and their op 
eration in the manner contemplated by the Department of the Interior 
as evidenced by House Document 364 and by testimony introduced 
before this committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me see if you mean that sentence exactly 
as you have written it. 

Mr. Trruman. You wish to see whether I do mean it as I wrote it? 
Yes, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is what you wrote: 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the United States has no right, will 
fully and voluntarily, to divert to some other purpose of its own, water which 
would otherwise be available for the generation of firm and secondary energy 
at Hoover Dam. 

Now, by that, do you mean that the United States is barred by these 
contracts from utilizing any of the water of the Colorado River system 
in the upper basin States for purposes authorized by the Colorado 
River compact if that water flowing down could generate firm or 
secondary energy at Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Titman. Certainly not, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you will accept that amendment to that 
statement? Because without that amendment, it has not been what 
you now acknowledge to be your belief. 

Mr. Tuuman. The consumptive-use projects in the upper basin— 
I believe it will become perfectly clear as this paper goes on. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I cannot tell who is going to read that 
and get the wrong impression, you know, an impression which you 
do not mean to convey. 

Mr. Tiruman. No. If, for illustration, in this next year it was the 
will of the Congress that sufficient diversion projects should be built 
in the upper basin to take every acre-foot, which I will not attempt to 
define, of the maximum tctal right of the upper basin from the Colo- 
rado and use it, I would say that there would be no possible objection 
on the ground which I make here. You will notice e that it is stated 

‘willfully, voluntarily, and for a purpose of its own.” 
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Senator O’Manioney. You do say that it is your opinion, freely 
and voluntarily given to this committee now—and you raise you 
right hand, sir, in a gesture that I did not ask—for the United States 
to divert all of the water in the upper basin States for consumptive 
uses. And you would have no complaint on this ground. 

Mr. Tinuman. Senator, you said all of the water in the upper basin. 
All of the water to the maximum entitlement of the upper basin under 
the Colorado River compact. 

Senator O’Manoney. I will accept that. 

Mr. Tiriuman. I think we understand each other, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is your position. And you would have 
no complaint about that at all? 

Mr. Tituman. Senator, I might complain bitterly about it, but 
certainly not upon this ground. This ground is restricted. It is a con- 
tract matter for cash between the United States and ourselves. 

Senator O’Manonry. This ground would be untenable. 

Mr. Tintman. Untenable. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any other ground ? 

Mr. Tuaman. I said I restricted myself to this field. I don’t wish 
to embark on a general summary of the upper basin storage project. 
I think Mr. Ely has a more complete summary than I. Today I can’t 
handle it. I did not prepare it. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say it looks at the moment as though 
you were heading here to say that even though this water, within the 
maximum rights of the upper basin, were used for consumptive pur 
poses, it nevertheless could not be used while flowing from a highe: 
elevation to a lower elevation to develop power. You bow your head 
as though you were affirming that. 

Mr. Tirrman. No, I was disavowing it, if I heard you correctly. 

Senator O’Manoney. That that water could be used for power, for 
the development of power ? 

Mr. Tirtman. Senator, I do not believe I grasped your question. 
T have lost it. Could T have it read ? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter, as above 
recorded. ) 

Mr. Tituman. I do not understand that question at all. Perhaps | 
might reaffirm it in my own way. It is crystal clear under the com 
pact and under the contract with the United States, just as I said be- 
fore, based on an intangible and uncertainty as to how fast the upper 
basin would develop in its use of its apportioned waters. Now, clearly, 
within the meaning of that statement which I have made, if the upper 
basin States themselves simply diverted the water from the stream, 
which is within their perfect right within their allocation—the several] 
sovereign States made the diversion—obviously, we could not complain 
to the United States, “You are not sending down enough water for sec- 
ondary energy.” The United States has no water to send down. The 
upper basin “has law fully taken it away and diverted it and used it. 
So there would be no problem then at all. And I concede that. You 
have a perfect right within your entitlement. 

Secondly, I concede freely that even though we have a power con 
tract with the United States, the United States may cooperate with 
the upper basin States and may even finance and build works which 
do effect these diversions for beneficial consumptive use to the maxi- 
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mum entitlement of the upper basin. And we have no complaint upon 
this ground, under our power contracts. 

That, I think, is the concession you wish, or the position vou wish 
to get clear; is it not? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Mr. TitumMan. That is my position in that field. 

Senator O°’Manonry. Then what about the use of this same water 
as it flows from the upper tip of the upper basin down to Lee Ferry, 
to be used for the development of power. 

Mr. Truuman. Well, Senator, I believe that will be answered later 
in my statement. I will note that, and if it is not clearly answered, 
I will answer it. 

Senator O°’Manonery. You know what I am driving at. 

Mr. Trruman. I think 1 do. I will note it so that I will remember. 

Senator O°’Manoney. <All right. 

Mr. Trnuman. Shall I proceed, Senator ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tuuuman. Asa preliminary, I wish to state directly and bluntly 
that these storage projects are not required for the deve lopme nt of any 
irrigation or domestic w: ater-supply project now existing, now au 
thorized, or now proposed for authorization in the bill before this 
committee. 

Senator WarkKins. May I ask you this question now: I understand 
you are a lawyer, speaking as a lawyer. 

* Mr. TruuMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And it seems to me you are now getting way over 
into the engineering field in making that statement. 

Mr. ‘Trupman. Yes, sir, I am in that sense of the word. I ean be 
cross-examined as to where the material came from, and I would be 
happy to answer. In other words, I do not expect you to rely on my 
word. 

Senator Warkrns. This is not your own study ? 

Mr. ‘Tituman. No. 

Senator WaTrKiNs. You do not propose to be ane xpert on that ? 

Mr. Tituman. No, not atall. This is an argument. 

Senator Warkins. You would have the idea that engineering opin 
ion on this would be of more weight than your own opinion ? 

Mr. TrupMan. Certainly, sir. Of course. 

Senator Warkins. Just so that we understand. 

Mr. Tinuman. Unquestionably. 

Not only are they not required for any irrigation or domestic project 
that I have mentioned, but they may not be shielded by the mantle, 
the sacred mantle in fact, of water conservation. 

The committee will obser ve that the two storage units recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior will evaporate some 613,000 acre-feet 
annually, 

Senator Warkins. What is the evaporation from the Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Tittman. About 650,000 or a little more perhaps. 

Senator Watkins. That is much more wasteful, that reservoir, than 
it is upstream, is it not? 

Mr. Tittman. I am not contending that this is a waste of water, 
Senator, at all. 

Senator Warkrns. I say it evaporates a lot more water for the 
amount stored than these reservoirs upstream. 
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Mr. TitiMan. Surprisingly enough, if everybody's estimate is cor- 
rect, as to what it is at Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, and the upstream 
projects, which are almost identical in capacity, I would expect nor 
mally that with the low elevation and the heat, the differential would 
be much greater against Hoover Dam. Iam surprised it is that close. 

Senator Warkins. As far as the policy is concerned, the building 
of reservoirs in which there is some evaporation, you are not against 
that ? 

Mr. Trruman. No, Senator, lam not against it. Please do not mis- 
understand this to be an attack on the building of dams for the pur 
pose of generating electricity. I consider that to be a very worthwhile 
purpose. 

\t any rate, compare this with the estimated stream depletion of the 
11 recommended participating projects in the total amount of 401,000 
acre-feet annually. 

The simple truth is that at present and for the indefinite future, the 
sole and only useful function of these storage units will be the produc 
tion of power to be sold, as a revenue-producing commodity, by the 
United States. 

It is in this light, and this light alone, that their relationship to 
downstream power production and power rights must be judged. 

In other words, it is the relationship between the United States with 
some potential 6-mill power to be sold to 10 public-utility companies 
for revenue, on the one hand, and the United States with some already 
developed low-cost power—as we have seen, 2.1-mill power—which is 
already under contract largely to public agencies, on the other. 

And particularly mark this: It is in no degree whatever a clash 
between water for irrigation in the upper basin as against water for 
power generat ion in the lower basin. 

Senator Warkins. You are making an assumption, of course, refer- 
ring now to your statement up there, which is uncontradicted by the 
engineers, where you said: 

As a preliminary, I wish to state directly and bluntly that these storage proj- 
ects are not required for the development of any irrigation or domestic water- 
supply project now existing, now authorized, or now proposed for authorization 
in the bill before this committee 

We have had testimony before this committee that this program, in- 
cluding all these storage dams, is absolutely necessary for the upper 
basin States to get their water and use it for consumptive purposes. 

Mr. TinumMan. Well, Senator, bear in mind, now, what is said here 
directly. And Iam not weasling any at all. 

* * * these storage projects are not required for the development of any irri- 
gation or domestic water-supply project now existing, now authorized, or now 
proposed for authorization in the bill before this committee. 

Senator Warkins. I just quoted that. 

Mr. TituMan. No; you just said “to use our water. 

Let me hasten to add: This is a limited statement, limited to the 
uses that you now have and you now propose, formally propose. In 
order to make full use of what I believe the gentleman said might come 
in 75 years, to make full use of the water allocated to the upper basin, 
I say you do need storage. I say you do not need it for any project you 
have, any ear you have under construction, or any project proposed 
here. of the 11 or 14 or any other participating projects proposed in 
this bill. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Do you now talk as a lawyer, or as an 
enameer / 

Mr. Tinuman. I talk asa lawyer who will have to stand cross-exami 
nation as to the basis of my opinion and where I got it and how I 
jus stify it. 

Senator O’Manoney. All might. I will follow through, then. 

Mr. Tinuman. I dread the cross-examination, you understand. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please do not. We are just after the facts. 

Mr. TinumMan. IL will face the music. 

Senator O’Manonry. You say: “I wish to state directly and bluntly 

* * Tlikea man who is direct and blunt. 

Mr. TineMAN. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator O’Manuonery. Because you can get at his meaning. 

“* * * that these storage projects * * *”, that is, the storage proj 
ects included in the bill 

Mr. Tinuman. S. 500; yes, sir. And I will make it even more blunt: 
Neither those storage projects nor any one of them is needed for that 
purpose. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was implicit. 

* * * are not required for the development of any irrigation or domestic water 
supply project now existing, now authorized, or now proposed for authorization 
in the bill before this committee. 

I take it you would not object if 1 were to amplify that by saying 
that it means no project proposed to be constructed for the develop- 
ment of any irrigation or domestic water supply project, in the bill. 

Mr. Truman. In the bill; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what you mean? 

Mr. TirumMan. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. On what do you base that? How could we 
irrigate these proposed areas and secure this domestic supply with 
out storing the water which is now being wasted from the upper basin 
into the lower basin ? 

Mr. Tittman. By the happiest possible coincidence, Senator, that 
was the next statement I have written down in my written statement. 
So I will proceed. 

Senator O’Manonrey. I see that here. But it does not seem to 
explain. 

Mr. Truman. You mean how does this work? I will explain the 
figures, if you wish. 

As to the possibility that these storage units are essential for the 
development of “participating projects” named in S. 500, I believe 
that the following table fairly states the existing situation: 

So item 1 is the consumptive use available without storage, avail 
able to the upper basin without storage, 4,300,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the source of these figures? 

Mr. Tituman. Well, Senator, that could be done in a great variety 
of ways; demonstrated from the table of runoff. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where did you get this? 

Mr. Tititman. I got this in W ashington, within the last 36 hours, 
far from my office ‘and my normal statistical facilities. And I am 
fairly familiar with the figure. I assumed that I would be cross- 
examined about it, and just information or general understanding 
would do me no good. Tappily, this was a subject touched upon by 
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Mr. Larson of the Reclamation Bureau, who said, at page 6 of his 
written statement: 

Substantial water development in the upper basin is impossible without the 
regulation of the uneven flow of the Colorado River. Our studies show that 
without such control, only about 58 percent of the water apportioned to the 
upper basin could be used. 

Now, there is no question of what he meant by water apportioned 
to the upper basin, because immediately above he refers to the 714 
million acre-feet. Now, » you take 58 percent, which is all you can 
use without storage, of 714 million acre-feet, you come up with a fig- 
ure of about 350,000 ¢ acre-feet. 

I have, in general, in considering this in Los Angeles, always 
thought of it as about 4,300,000. So I didn’t change my figure, but 
{ simply accepted the Reclamation Bureau’s. Or I accepted it, let 
us say, as an ample buifer for my 4,800,000. That can be demon- 
strated elsewhere by the run of the river and the downstream obli- 
gations in working it up. 

Senator O’Manonery. By this you mean that 4,300,000 acre-feet can 
be obtained in the upper basin from direct flow of the stream for the 
purposes of irrigation and domestic supply 4 

Mr. Titrman. Right. And make good on the downstream obliga- 
tions and have no storage. 

Senator O’Manonery. Proceed. 

Mr. Tituman. Now, the next figure used is existing uses, uses on 
existing and authorized projects, of 214 million. Now, as I explain 
in the text here, that 2144 million is not the present-day use, but it is 
the contemplated ultimate use under full development of every proj- 
ect now existing, every project now under construction, and every 
project, if there be such a project, authorized on which no earth has 
been turned yet. ‘That is what that figure is. That figure, again, is 
one well known to me and one I have used for all sorts of purposes 
and have arrived at in various ways from the basic statistics. But for 
our purposes, for the purposes of this hearing, I rely on Mr. Lar- 
son’s statement at page 9 of his prepared statement. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by authorized projects, 
since apparently you are not referring to the projects authorized by 
Ss. 500% 

Mr. Truman. There are many projects under construction, such 
as Paonia and Eden. I do not profess to know them. But may I 
read you from Mr. Larson’s statement ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. Surely. 

Mr. Tinitman. It says that the total consumptive use of water in 
the upper basin by all constructed projects, those authorized, and 
projects under construction—constructed, those authorized, and those 
under construction, you see, is his list—will be approximately 214 mil- 
lion acre-feet, or one-third of the annual allotment of 714. 

And I think there is total agreement on all these ‘figures among 
all engineers who studied the matter. 

But I want to emphasize that the 214 million is not now being 
used but is a use which may not come to its full fruit for 10, 15, or 
even 20 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. I assume that you have sought to use un- 
controversial figures. 
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Mr. Tiruman. That is right, sir 

Senator O’Manoney. I merely want to get their origin as you 
proceed. 

Mr. Tunpman. Where they come from, yes, sir. 

Now, the next figure we are interested in, naturally, would be the 
consumptive use of the participating projects under S. 500, which I 
have taken at 990,000 acre-feet; on which I may be wrong by a small 
margin. 

If I may explain that, the derivation of that figure is a table, 
table 1, attached to Mr. Larson’ s testimony. And in stating the con- 
sumptive uses of the various participating projects, they are broken 
into groups, and the first of these are the 11 so-called initial projects, 
where Mr. Larson states the stream dep letion to be 400.900 acre-feet, 
which I have taken at 401,000. 

Those are, I take it, the recommended projects. IT added to that 
the 3 additional projects, Gooseberry, Navaho, and the San Juan- 
Chama, which, in Mr. Larson’s table, have a stream depletion of 
588,900, which I took at 589,000; making my 990,000. 

Now, in addition to these 2 groups there is the Eden project, 
with a stream depletion of 32.400. 

Now, the Eden project is called this: Additional participating 
projects authorized and under construction. 

And since Mr. Larson said 21% million covered all those using water 
or under construction, I just wrote that 32,400 off. 

Thus, that is the derivation of my figures. And if vou add the 
32.400 acre-feet for Eden back in to my total of 990,000, you would 
come up with 1,022,000 acre-feet instead of 990,000. But this would 
be immaterial to my point. 

Senator O’Manonry. Disregarding that modification and taking 
your figures as you present them in this table, you show that the con- 
sumptive use available without. storage is 4,300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Trtpman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That existing projects and projects author- 
ized, and then those others, together, would require about 3,490,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. Tituman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that deducting that figure from the 
total figure set forth under figure 1, there would be a balance of 
810,000 feet. 

Mr. Tituman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, how would that water be placed upon 
this land for consumptive use ? 

Mr. Trruman. Well, now I am going to run for the engineers. I 
cannot answer that directly, because I do not know, but I would say 
it would be put on the land in precisely the way it is proposed to be 
under S. 500. 

In other words, I am sure the Senator understands that no water 
from Glen Canyon is going to be diverted from Glen Canyon on to 
any of these partic ipating projects. This will not be the normal up- 
stream storage reservoir above an irrigation project. 

Senator O’Manoney. The bill does not propose that water shall 
flow uphill. 

Mr. Tititman. No. 
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Senator O’Manoney. No. We are in agreement on that. 

Mr. Tinuman. So whether the storage reservoirs are built does not 
in any way affect how the water is to be put on the land. I can only 
say the water will be put on the land exactly the way they would have 
done it otherwise. 

Senator O'Manoney. Then so far as your paragraph on page 5 is 
concerned, I would like to have you interpret for me the meaning of 
the word “development” that you are using: 

As a preliminary, I wish to state directly and bluntly that these storage proj 
ects are not required for the development of any irrigation or domestic water 
supply project. 

Development in what sense? 

Mr. Truman. Senator, probably to get my position beyond retreat, 
I mean, as a solid way to state it, that the stream depletion in the 
upper basin to the extent of 4,300,000—in other words, the streams 
may be depleted to that extent. That is what I mean by “develop”- 
develop to use that much water. 

Senator O'Manoney. Do you want this committee to believe that 
vou believe that water can be somehow or other made available for 
distribution to these projects which you have mentioned without the 
construetion of any storage reserveir ? 

Mr. Trriuman. Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Absolutely and completely, without any 
storage reservoir ? 

Mr. Tiruman. Senator, I am just quoting Mr. Larson. Yes. And I 
do believe him wholly. I agree with him, in other words; with much 
less ability and authority. 

Senator O’Manonrey. I note that you say nothing about cost. 

Mr. Tittman. They are not involved in the cost. 

Senator O’Manonry. Could the water be developed, as you use the 
word, for irrigation and domestic water supply in a growing country, 
assuming that it were to grow, without storage, at a cost that could 
be repaid by the settlers ? 

Mr. Titirman. I am informed by the Reclamation Bureau that 
something like 12 percent is all the irrigators can repay. I am round- 
ing it off. 

Senator O’Manoney. So the offer that vou are making to the set- 
tlers on these projects in the upper basin States is that they can. use 
their water on these lands but cannot possibly pay for the water. You 
accept Mr. Larson on that, do you not? 

Mr. Titriman. That they cannot pay for it? Oh, yes. They can- 
not pay for it. I accept him on that, too. I have been on about two 
of these projects and never have seen the others. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then you tell us that the storage projects 
should not be built even to help pay for the distribution of the water 
upon these projects, merely because of these contracts of which you 
speak ; because of your belief that to build the storage projects would 
prevent the delivery of water necessary to develop the power which 
your group has contracted to pay for ? 

Mr. Tiruman. Senator, I have not yet been able to reach my con- 
clusions. I have never said the thing you paraphrased, that these have 
not been built. I have not said that at all yet. 


3. $. 500 participating projects___- 
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[ have a conclusion in that respect which I would like to state 

precisely. But as to the rest of it, obviously the project can be built. 
t is largely a matter of subsidy. . 

Senator O’Manoney. We are in agreement as far as we have come. 

Mr. Tuuiman. The fact that they cannot pay for the project does 
not mean the only alternative is that there should be a power project 
to pay for it. If the United States decides to build it and turn 
it over, L cannot stop that. That is one alternative. 

Senator O’MAnoney. On the basis of what you have said, do you 
mean that these storage projects would necessarily prevent the United 
States from fulfilling the contract which you have mentionedé _ 

Mr. Tittman. Well, Senator, I think I would like to state that in 
the language which I have considered rather carefully and written 
out. I will reach that shortly. 

Senator O’Manonery. Very well. 

Mr. TinuMan. We now come to the question of the damage to the 
downstream power contractors. And I will make the comment that 
[ made in the written paper, that the margin of safety demonstrated 
by the tabulations speaks for itself, the 810,000 margin. 

~ (The unread paraphrased portion of Mr. Tillman’s prepared state- 
ment follows :) 

As to the possibility that these storage units are essential for the 
development of the “participating projects” named in S. 500, I believe 
that the following table fairly states the existing situation. 


Acre-feet 

. astaiie 4, 300, 000 
iaindisiistintiasid 2, 500, OOO 
990, OOO 

3, 490, 000 


1. Consumptive use available without storage_- 
2. Existing and authorized projects 


4, Consumptive use available without storage, balance ; 7 810, 000 


As to item 1 of this tabulation, I believe that it might well be set 
somewhat higher, but I know of no contention that it should be less. 

Item 2 does not represent present use. On the contrary, it includes 
the ultimate use, after full development, covering all projects either 
existing or authorized. Necessarily, this full development will not be 
reached for some years. 

The margin of safety demonstrated by the tabulation speaks for 
itself, and I shall not labor the point. 

Now, I have spoken of damage to the holders of contracts for power 
at Hoover Dam. Actually, the damage and the attendant expense is 
imposed upon the retail electric consumers who are served with energy 
generated at Hoover Dam. In the case of the city of Los Angeles 
this means a direct charge upon more than 800,000 electric customers 
of the city, who, in turn, are the heads of families or represent the 
full 2 million people of the city of Los Angeles. We serve all of them. 

Senator O’Manonry. To what do you refer by “damage”? 

Mr. Truman, I will reach the “damage” immediately. 

Senator O’Manonry. You say, “I have spoken of damage” 

Mr. Truuuman. I have said what the United States could not do. 

Senator Watkins. How much do they have to pay? What is the 
rate for the power used by these people in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Trnrman. It is a very complex sliding-scale rate, a regressive 
rate; the more you use, the less you pay. I can get you a ratebook. 
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Senator Warkins. If you are telling us about damage, we ouglit 
to see what they are being required to pay. 

Mr. TrmumMan. Senator, I assure you of this, that what in a given 
instance they are required to pay in itself, standing alone, demonstrates 
nothing. We have very low rates as compared with areas which have 
for illustration no access to free cooling water for their steam plants, 
and no hydro plants. Our rates seem incredibly low. Equally, our 
rates are very high and our rate to the Government, which I am sure 
you consider very low, is probably quite high, as compared with Ten 
nessee Valley rates or rates in the Northwest. And there are places in 
various States which I will not mention where they are very high. 

What we charge is a rate which is the lowest rate on which we can 
get by without any thought of a profit and still keep our system going, 
and which is determined by: What do we have to pay for our power / 

Senator Warkins. As a practical matter, you live in Los Angeles, 
do you? 

Mr. Truman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. You have a home? 

Mr. Tiritman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. What do you pay for power? What is your 
rate ¢ 

Mr. Tituman. I couldn’t give you the scale, Senator. We have 
books here. I am not a rate expert. 

Senator Warxrns. Do you not pay the bills? Or does your wife pay 
the bills? 

Mr. Tirtman. No, I pay them. But I trust the Department. I pay 
the total that shows on the bill. But I know the rates and am quite 
familiar with them. We have various kinds of rates, a domestic rate, 
commercial, lighting, industrial power, various sorts of rates. You 

are getting into a very complex field. 

Senator Warkins. Can you furnish this committee with a rate 
schedule? I want to see just how badly these people are hurt. 

Mr. Tirtman. Yes, sir, possibly this afternoon. 

Senator Watkins. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Tituman. I hope to demonstrate it to you. 

Senator Warkrns. If you have them now, why do you not give 
them to us? 

Mr. Tittman. I don’t have them here. 

Senator Warkrins. I thought you said you were going to demon- 
strate. 

Mr. Trritman. I demonstrated the amount of damage. It will go 
up that much, That is the effect of the story I am telling. 

Senator Warxkins. I can anticipate that if we take our water out 
of there and you are not able to use it for anything any more, you are 
bound to have your rates go up, but I do not see that that is any damage 
to you. 

Mr. Tiruman. No, it isn’t. As I explained, if the State of Utah 
proceeds to divert in any manner she chooses for consumptive use all 
the water to which she is entitled, of course there is no damage. 

Senator Warxrns. You do not expect us to divert any part of that 
for power purposes, do you? We are talking about diversions now. 
That means taking the water out of the river. You do not expect us 
to divert for any power purposes. There is nothing in this program 


that indicates that. 
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Mr. Tintman. As to whether the State of Utah will do it? 

Senator Warkins. Or the State of Idaho. 

Mr. TintMan. You mean as compared with the Federal Govern 
ment’ There is great evidence that the United States intends to do 
it. ‘That is what allthis is about. That is the only part of the project 
Il am objecting to. 

Senator Warkins. You have seen this program. You must have 
read this bill and must have studied the report somewhat to know what 
the project is all about. Where is the diversion? For power 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Tinuman. That will become clear. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Senator, he does not object to diversion. Am 
I not right? 

Mr. Tintman. That is right. 

Senator O’Mationry. You do not object to any consumptive use ? 

Mr. Tuaman. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. All you object to is storage. 

Mr. Truman. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. He objects to diversion for power purposes. 

Senator O’Manoney. He is allowing us to have the great advantage 
of building these 11 projects, the participating projects, without stor 
age, which is a nice trick 1f you can do it. 

Mr. TinumMan. And everyone has agreed you can do it. Do you not 
relyon Mr. Larson? He just finished telling you that. 

Senator O’Manonry. No, I do not see that. But I do not want to 
interrupt you. 

Senator Warkins. As to those nine dams or whatever there are on 
the main stream there, can you name any one of them where we divert 
any water from that river for power purposes ? 

Mr. Triitman. Divert it offstream? No. 

Senator Warkins. You were talking about diversion. Diversion 
means to take it out of the stream. We leave it in the stream. All we 
do is, when it comes tumbling down from the top of the dam to the 
bottom, we take the power out as it goes down. ‘That is what you are 
objecting to. 

Mr. Trnuman. Senator, I assure you that the term “diversion to 
storage” is a very common phrase in the field, and that is the sense in 
which I meant it, diverting it from the stream to storage. That isa 
common phrase, and that is what I meant. 

I would like, if I may, to finish the text. I would be glad to be 
stopped, of course, for any information which appears to be missing. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right. 

Mr. Tintman. The city department which I represent is, of course, 
a nonprofit organization and has no source of revenue other than pay- 
ments by its customers for service rendered. Therefore, every increase 
in cost of power purchased by the city must be passed along in the 
form of increased rates to its customers. 

Unfortunately, the figures involved in any analysis of the electric- 
generation costs ofa public utility are usually either so large, billions 
of kilowatt-hours: tens of millions of acre-feet of water, or so small, 
mills or fractions of mills per kilowatt-hour, as to seem to have no 
actual relationship to real individual people. In the course of opera- 
tion, however, all these figures, large and small, are ultimately re- 
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duced to simple, direct, and readily understandable figures in dollars 
and cents on the individual customer’s bill. 

Senator Warkins. And that is precisely what I am asking you for. 

Mr. TruumMan. Yes, Senator, and you shall have our rate schedule. 

It is in this light that I wish to explain the stake that our customers, 
the people of Los Angeles, have in “secondary” energy in Hoover 
Dam. 

Our contract contemplates that a total—-and in the text of the writ- 
ten statement is written “800,000 kilowatt-hours,” but it should be 
“800 million”’—of 800 million kilowatt-hours of such energy will be 
available at Hoover Dam in a year of average runoff. 

Of this, the city of Los Angeles is by contract entitled to 55 percent 
or 440 million kilowatt-hours. House Document 364, as well as tes- 
timony at various hearings concerning upper basin storage, makes it 
abundantly clear that if the storage units proposed in S. 500 are built, 
the Department of Interior intends to divert to this storage, during 
the “filling period,” all water which would otherwise be available for 
secondary generation. 

In an average year, the water thus diverted to storage necessarily 
will be replaced—and that is my “diversion to storage” again, Sen- 
ator—by 760,000 barrels of fuel oil. At a price of $1.80 per barrel, 
the oil thus substituted for falling water would cost $1,365,000. 

As to the price of oil, I may say that since the war we have paid 
prices ranging from $2.50 a barrel down to about $1.10. 

On this basis, the net increase in cost to our customers for the pro- 
duction of power for this item alone—cost of fuel oil versus falling 
water charge—would be approximately $1,185,000. 

In addition, of course, there would be a substantial labor expense 
for the operation of our fuel-burning plants; an expense greatly in 
excess of the generation charges otherwise payable at Hoover Dam. 

Again, our 3 transmission lines, involving an investment of more 
than $30 million, would be reduced in load factor far below the level 
contemplated when the investment was made in good faith. Since, 
in a normal year “secondary” energy constitutes more than one-third 
of the total energy taken by our system from Hoover Dam, the mag- 
nitude of the drop in load on these lines is apparent. 

The committee must also remember that the system of the city of 
Los Angeles represents only a part of the customers now entitled to 
receive secondary energy from Hoover Dam. The total net extra cost 
for replacement fuel for all second: ary energy would be, in a normal 
year, approximately $2,152,000. 

I wish to emphasize that none of the figures which I have cited are 
theoretical or merely statistical in character. On the contrary, they 
represent things that are very tangible indeed. The 760,000 barrels 
of fuel oil is real oil to be purchased from real oil companies. The 
1,200,000 of extra cost must be paid in real money by our individual 
customers. 

In the case of “firm” energy, any diversion to storage of water 
necessary for the generation of the full amount contemplated by the 
contract is even more obviously a breach of obligations since, by 
formal contract, it has heretofore been recognized by the United 
States that “firm energy is the amount of energy agreed upon as 
being available continuously as required during each year of the 
contract period.” 


sh 
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I might state that that language does not appear in our 1941 con- 
tract, but the contract covers precisely the same energy, the same 
firm energy, in the same quantities. 

For each kilowatt-hour, or million kilowatt-hours, of firm energy 
withheld, the financial burden upon our customers would be even 
creater than in the case of secondary energy, for they would not only 
be required to pay for fuel oil and operating labor, but also bear the 
capital costs of building fuel-burning plants. 

In conclusion, I simply point out that, in order to fulfill its obli 
gations and maintain the integrity of its existing contracts, the United 
States must: 

(1) Deliver at Hoover Dam, for the generation of firm and secon- 
dary energy, the full run of the river, less all upstream diversions 
for domestic and agricultural purposes, or 

(2) During the filling period of the proposed storage units, deliver 
to the Hoover Dam power contrac _ at the applicable contract firm 
or secondary rate, energy which in quantity and in time and place 
of delivery is equivalent to that whe h would have been generated at 
Hoover Dam had no water been diverted to this upstream storage, or 

(3) During the filling period of the proposed storage units, make 
full financial reparation to the Hoover Dam power contractors for 
the costs to them (including capital costs, whe ‘re appropriate) of the 
replacement of all firm or secondary energy which would have been 
venerated at Hoover Dam had no water been diverted to this upstream 
storage. 

All economic studies of these storage units have contemplated sale 
of the total power output at 6 mills with no provision for reparation 
for damage caused to the holders of downstream contracts. I believe 
that this is clearly erroneous and, if they are to be built, their eco- 
nomic value must be judged after charging them with the fulfillment, 
in the manner suggested as alternative (2) or (3) above, of the obliga 
tions of the United States to downstream contractors. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Tillman, I enjoyed your testimony, 

Mr. TrutmAn. I enjoyed giving it, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are very clear and very blunt and specific 
in what you intend. 

Mr. Truman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Nobody need be in any doubt as to what you 
have in mind. 

[ want to ask you if you have taken into consideration the impor- 
tance which the Engineers have placed upon the stabilization of the 
flow of the river. 

Mr. Tittman. Certainly, s 

Senator O’Manonry. ina a you realize, or have you taken into 
consideration—I am sure you realize it—that this stabilization can 
be secured only by storage? 

Mr. Truman. I do. 

Senator O’Manonegy. No question about that? 

Mr. Truman. That is right, Senator; for the long run. I am just 
paraphrasing Mr. Larson. As he has it, up to 4,300,000 acre-feet 
and this bill would bring uses up to only about 3,490,000 acre-feet 
of diversions for consumptive use in the basin may be made safely 
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without any storage at all. To go beyond that, you are going to need 
storage. Let us suppose that in 30 or 40 or 20 vears you want to go 
beyond 4,300,000—then, I yield—the authorization and construction of 
some of these storage units at such future time, might be indispensable. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, we do not quite agree on that 
point. 

Mr. Trruman. On which point 

Senator O’Mauonry. The point you just made. The storage that 
is stabilization is absolutely essential to allow the exchange of water 
whereby the deliveries required by the lower basin can be made and 
at the same time the upper basin developed. 

I think so many people, in reading about this project, think of the 
river as a static thing. 

Mr. Trruman. I am not one of those. 

Senator O’Manoney. I know you are not. But realizing that you 
are not, you know that in order to prevent the terrific wastage of 
water which has created a desert out of this area, and at the same time 
preserve the uses which are being developed through the assistance 
of the Government of the United States, it is necessary to build 
storage projects. 

Mr. Tituman. Senator, I have observed that you are a man who 
likes precision of statement and who understands thoroughly the dif- 
ference between a bland generality and a statement of precision. If 
you will examine the statements before this committee or other com- 
mittees or reports of any kind, you will find—and I charge this 
to the reclamation service reluctantly—bland generalities, such as 
one I read to you, “storage is necessary for any substantial develop- 
ment in the upper basin, because you can only develop 58 percent 
without it.” 

Well, I grant that. But the implication is that 58 percent is 
nothing. Just translate that 58 percent. You can do it. Translate 
the run of the river. Every statistic that is developed, every precise 
statement you can reach. you will find to your own observation to be 
direc tly in conflict with the casual generalities. 

“The upper basin is going to require this storage.” And “reser- 
voirs will be easier to fill now”—all these generalities may be true, 
but if you will bear down on Mr. Larson as explicitly as you have 
borne down on me, I think he will probably give you just about the 
same answers I have. I think so. 

Senator O’Manonery. You present the picture that while storage 
has been of tremendous benefit to the lower basin and particularly 
to California, it is a high crime and misdemeanor so far as the upper 
basin is concerned. 

Mr. Trrpman. Not at all, Senator. 

Let me put it this way. We are in this position. IT will use an 
illustration. If someone wanted to widen a street which fronted 
some property which I own, and they were going to take the front 
10 feet off my property and make a nice, wide street, I would prob- 
ably be confronted with two things. First, it is a detriment to me 
to take away 10 feet of my property, and they will have to pay me 
for it. Second, if they male it a nice, wide street, I will probably 
have to pay something. I did not assert in here that you should not 
build the project. I may not know the economics of this but the 
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charges they are suggesting for cost of production and sale of power 
do not look wood to me, as a |: awyer. It may be se sible for the United 
States to put in these big storage dams and get 2 power drops instead 

of 1 out of a single acre-foot of water. But the fact that it is perhaps 
oan economy for the United States to do it doesn’t mean that they 
shall do it at the expense of our customers, at the expense of our 
contracts. Normally, a man who says, “Well, I must destroy one 
thing in order to make a bigger and a better one,” pays for the one 
destroyed. 

Senator O’Manoney. You make your story pretty clear, and I 
want to help you make it clear. 

Mr. Trnuman. I worry about the look in your eye, there, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. You divert my approach by your very casual 
responses to me. 

What I am driving at now is that as I understand your testimony, 
it amounts only to a contention not that you object to the storage of 
water per se, not that you object to the development of power per s 
right ¢ 

Mr. Truman. You are totally correct, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonety. You have no objection whatsoever to the 
sort of subsidy that was given to the Central Valley of California, 
to be given to some other area of the United States. through the de- 
velopment of power. You are not concerned about that. 

Mr. Trtuman. Nothing which was in my statement today was 
aimed at anything of that sort. That is correct. I will not broaden 
on my personal general views on this. I think we have had enough. 

Senator OM antonry. And you would not be concerned at all about 
the fact that there is a bill now pending before the Senate of the 
United States which provides for the use of some power—I don’t 
know how much—to the Southern California Electric for the devel- 
opment of the Ventura project; that is Hoover power. 

Mr. Tirinman. I cannot answer on that. I certainly didn’t object 
here. 

Senator O’Manoney. On the ground of power: yes. So that all 
in the world you are trying to do is to say that there would be a law- 
suit against the Government of the United States if it dared to 
suthorize by legislation of Congress the storage of water in the up per 
basin, which you contend would deprive the purchasers of power in 
the area you represent of the Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Trruman. AsI told you I prepared my statement here in Wash- 
ington in some haste, and I may have left it with a rather weakly 
stated conclusion. I explained what the United States should do 
the only honorable alternative I could see, considering the nature of 
the downstream contracts. 

Now, instead of saying that the only thing in the world that I 
have said is that if you do this to us there is going to be a lawsuit—on 
the contrary, Senator, I am testifying before a committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States, which has power to act. And in this 
field, if our case is true, I feel that very definitely the Congress of 
the United States should add to any bill that ever authorized these 
storage projects a definite set of directions to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States to avoid litigation, and instructions 
as to what he shall do, what the honorable thing and the moral thing 
to do is. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I have those in mind. Those are all contin- 
gent upon your contention that there is a lawsuit here, and watch 
out. 

Mr. Tituman. Fair treatment, Senator. Fair treatment is what I 
ask. Morality. I would waive the question if there were no iegal 
right at all and say that under these circumstances there is a moral 
right the Congress should enforce. 

Senator O’Manonry. You and I as lawyers know that litigation 
over contracts —— arises through a misunderstanding of the 
terms by people on both sides who believe or allege to believe that 
they are not treated fairly. You will agree to that? 

Mr. Trritman. That is true, Senator, I do agree. 

Senator O’Manonry. So I want to call your attention here to 
section 6 of the Senate bill 500. And I recite this section again, 
because it seems to me that it states clearly the purpose of Congress: 

The hydroelectric powerplants authorized by this act to be constructed, op- 
erated, and maintained by the Secretary shall be operated in conjunction with 
other Federal powerplants, present and potential, so as to produce the greatest 
practicable amount of power and energy that can be sold at firm power energy 
rates, but no exercise of the authority hereby granted shall affect or interfere 
with the operation of any provision of the Colorado River Compact or the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact or the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

It seems to me that that was the situation, and even protected your 
clients if they can show any damage. 

Mr. Titman. Oh, no, Senator. It does not. In other words, we 
claim our damage arises—I want this to be clear—and our right 
arises, as a power contractor now, and not as part of the lower basin 
demanding power for irrigation or domestic use. Our claim arises 
under our ‘Tight for power and has nothing to do in that sense of the 
word with damage under the compact. 

Senator O’Manonry. Of course, you are a power contractor of a 
particular kind. 

Mr. Tirtman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is, a power contractor under the Boulder 
Canyon Act. 

Mr. Trritman. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. And therefore this section I have just read 
refers to it. Whatever powers you have, whatever rights you have, 
under that contract are rights that have arisen from the Boulder 
Canyon Act. 

Now, I want to conclude by quoting to you the testimony of Mr. 
How ard, the general counsel for the Metropolitan District this mcrn- 
ing. Lam quoting from page 11 of his statement: 

The Metropolitan Water District cannot acquiesce in the enactment of con- 
gressional legislation predicated upon false assumptions with respect to the 
availability of water for use in the upper basin— 

You see, he is attacking your assumptions as well as Mr. Larson’s— 


those assumptions of availability being predicated upon a compact twisted out 
of shape by interpretations unheard of at the time the obligations of parties to 
the compact were assumed. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have copies of these contracts you claim 
are going to be violated ? 
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Mr. Titman. Senator, they are all published in several fashion 
One is a compil: ition by the De partment of the Interior and HE 
is a compilation entitled “Wilbur and ly, the Hoover Dam Docu 
ments” (H. Doe. No. 717, 80th Cong., 1948), and they are published 
at length. I do not have them with me. 

Senator Warkins. This last contract on power, you say, the new 
one that was entered into, that is published, oc 

Mr. Tinuman. Oh, yes. You will find it in any compilation of 
documents. And there is a relative ‘ly new one from the De partment 
of the Interior. 

Senator Warkrns. And I ask you again, it is your construction of 
that contract that the United States guarantees so much power ? 

Mr. TinuMan. Oh, no, Senator. 

Senator Warkins. If they did not guarantee it, I do not see how 
they are hurt. 

Mr. Tutman. That was not my contention, As I explained, esti 
mates of power were made and they were subject to defeat, either 
totally or in part, by the run of the river being lower than estimated, 
which obviously was uncertain, and the men who made the estimates 
always had to assume that power gradually diminishes as upstream 
diversions take away water 

Senator Warkins. That was an assumption ? 

Mr. Tinuman. Yes; that was an assumption. And if either of those 
go wrong, We have no complaint at all. But here there is contemplated 
deliberate diversion to storage not required by either of those things, 
either low water or use in the upper basin for domestic or irrigation 
purposes. 

Senator Watkins. But have you taken into consideration the life 
of Boulder or Hoover Dam will be extended about 200 years by reason 
of the building of these projects ? 

Mr. TrnuMan. Senator, I have not attempted to evaluate the ben- 
efits, if any, to the Hoover Dam contractors from the building of any 
of these upstream projects. We seem to have trouble enough getting 
our benefits when they are in a written contract form. Regarding 
the vague idea, which I may refer to as “pie in the sky,’ that it is 
going to be so nice when these storage units are put in—‘you are going 
to get a great deal of good from them downtsream,” if we are going 
to have good done for us, particularly as contractors, we are entitled 
to have a contract setting this “good” forth so as to know where 
we stand. 

Senator Warkins. Is it your contention that the contracts you have 
entered into for the city of Los Angeles with respect to the power are 
rights over and above anything contained in the compact ? 

Mr. Truman. Oh, no, Senator. They must be strictly within it. 
Of course, they are. 

Senator Warkrns. I got the contrary impression from what you 
said. Iam not going bac ck, but as it was read, it seemed to me you took 
a contrary position. 

The rights you are talking about do not grow out of the compact 
but grow out of these contracts between the United States, the Bureau 
of Ree ‘lamation, and the e ity of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tittman. But which contracts in every respect are made sub- 
ordinate to the compact. They are within it. In other words, the 
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compact gives me, as a citizen, no right whatever to water. It is 
given to the lower basin as an area. And I cannot sue the United 
States for my share of the water. But if I have made a contract with 
the United States, I would say my right arose under that contract. 
And that is what I mean here. T he contract, in turn, must be subordi- 
lated to and consistent with the compact, but my right arises directly 
from the contract. 

Senator Warkrins. And if the lower basin compact is construed as 
we contend it should be cons strued, and breached, there would not be 
any damage resulting to you’ We construe it to mean that we can 
use the water for electricity. We cannot take it away from the river 
and use it for electricity, but we certainly can use it as it goes down 
the canyon. 

Mr. Truman. I accept that as your view of the matter, Senator, 
of course. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Millikin? 

Senator Mintuikin. I would like to ask: What is the matter with the 
Senator’s thesis that he has just explained ? 

Mr. Tituman. Well, Senator, that involves a very fundamental 
question. 

Senator Minuikin. I think I am capable of understanding it, if you 
would explain it. 

Mr. Tiruman. I would have to go back over some of this, I mean. 
I would be very happy to. Iam not sure how much of the testimony 
you heard. 

Senator MinurK1n. I just came in a little bit ago. 

State your proposition, will you, Senator ? 

Senator Watkins. Perhaps it had better be read. 

(The reporter read the foregoing questions and answers.) 

Mr. Tituman. I can make one short literal answer to that, and that 
is that as stated we can use the water to generate the power as it runs 
down the river. I would agree wholly with that, because that is in 
effect a run of the river plant with no storage, where you put in a 
powerplant and use the water as it runs down. The issue in dispute 
here is not your right to generate power as it runs down the river, 
but the right to intercept water, for the United States to intercept 
water and put it to storage for ultimate use for generation of power, 
instead of, as we contend, the obligation to send it down, at the time it 
arises, to Lake Mead for the generation of energy at Lake Mead. 

Putting of powerplants in the stream, of course, we have no objection 
to. They can put as many as they choose. 

Senator Miuikin. I think I understand now. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much, Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Truuman. Thank you, Senator. 

Do you still wish for the record a copy of our rate schedule, 
Senator? 

Senator Warxrins. Certainly. I want to see how bad you are hurt. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Watkins, with your acquiescence, I 
would think it would be well to suggest that the rate itself would not 
be very useful unless you should provide for us the average rate for all 
power delivered in 1 year. 

Mr. Trnrman. We can get such a figure and would be very happy 
to, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 
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The committee will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. 
Friday, March 4, 1955.) 

(The full text of Mr. Tillman’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


My name is Gilmore Tillman. I am assistant city attorney of the city of 
Los Angeles and I appear here as attorney for the Department of Water and 
Power of the city of Los Angeles. 

My testimony will be restricted to a discussion of the proposed storage units 
and their effect upon those having contracts for power from downstream projects ; 
particularly their effect upon the contracts held by the publicly owned utility 
which I represent, for delivery of power from Hoover Dam. 

Upon this matter we have a very definite position. We believe that the con 
struction of these units and their operation in the manner suggested at these 
hearings and at the hearings last year concerning S. 1555 would constitute a 
deliberate violation, by the United States, of obligations due to the holders of 
contracts for the energy generated at Hoover Dam. 


HISTORY OF POWER CONTRACTS 


As the members of the committee undoubtedly know, the Boulder Canyon 
project was authorized upon a self-liquidating basis. Section 4 (b) of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act required that: 

“Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam or power- 
plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, adequate in his judgment to insure payment of all expenses 
of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the United States and 
the repayment, within 50 years from the date of the completion of said works, of 
all amounts advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 2 for such 
works, together with interest thereon made reimbursable under this act.” 

In order to comply with this section, it was obviously necessary for the Secre- 
tary to make a determination as to the amount of power which would be avail- 
able from the project for sale during the 50-year period specified. 

Studies and estimates were made by the Government, from which it appeared 
that there would be available at the inception of the project 4,830 million kilo- 
watt-hour of firm energy annually, and that by reason of increasing upstream 
diversions this quantity would decrease at an annual rate of 8,760,000 kilo- 
watt-hour. Irom these studies and estimates of the Government, it appeared 
that, in addition to this firm energy, there would be water available for the 
veneration of very substantial quantities of secondary energy throughout the 
50-year period. As an extreme illustration, even in the year 1988 (the year in 
which uses in the upper basin were assumed to be at the maximum for the 
period involved) it appeared that, assuming the year to be one of average runoff, 
there would be approximately 2,100,000 acre-feet of water available for the 
generation of such secondary energy; sufficient for the generation of approxi- 
mately 900 million kilowatt-hours. 

It was upon the basis of these studies and estimates of the Government 
that the California power contracts were made in 1930 and it was, of course, 
these contracts which made possible the construction of the Boulder Canyon 
project. 

rom the standpoint of the contractors who agreed to take power these agree- 
ments were very firm indeed. Under them, the contractors agreed to “take and/ 
or pay for” specified quantities of power. More simply stated, this meant that 
they were bound to pay for the power whether they had any use for it or not. 
I ask that the committee note carefully that one of the major contractors 
(Metropolitan Water District of Southern California) paid to the United States 
approximately $4 million for power which it was unable to take or use. 

In 1938 the United States and the city of Los Angeles entered into a supple- 
mnental contract by the terms of which the city bound itself to “take and/or 
pay for” specified quantities of secondary energy, the taking of which had there- 
tofore been entirely optional. Under this contract the city paid some $90,000 
for power which it was unable to take or use. 

In the preamble to this 1938 agreement, the understanding of the parties in 
1930 as to firm and secondary energy is explained in the following language: 

“* * * recognition was given to the fact that secondary energy cannot. be 
relied upon as being at all times available, but is subject to diminution or tem- 
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porary exhaustion, while firm energy is the amount of energy agreed upon as 
being available continuously as required during each year of the contract 
period * * *” 

In 1941 the Government’s estimates as to the firm and secondary energy ex- 
pected to be available at the Boulder Canyon project formed the basis for new 
contracts with the California power contractors, including the city of Los 
Angeles. At this time the estimates of the Government where even more ex- 
plicit than in earlier years. 

As to firm energy, the formula of 4,330 million kilowatt-hours available during 
the year of the commencement of operations (1937-388), subject to annual dim 
nution of 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours, was reaffirmed. 

As to secondary energy, it was assumed that 40 billion kilowatt-hours would 
be available during the 50-vear period ending May 31, 1987. 

It was upon the basis of these estimates and assumptions that the city of 
Los Angeles entered into a new contract for energy from this project : a contract 
which fixed rates for firm and secondary energy which were, quite obviously 
mutually interdependent That is, the city’s agreement to pay a particular 
price for the specified quantity of firm energy was based upon the assumption 
of the parties that, over the period of the contract, it would receive a specified 
share of 40 billion kilowatt-hours of secondary energy at a specified price. 

Upon the faith of these contracts, and the studies and estimates and assump 
tions of the Government which underlie them, the people of Los Angeles have 
invested more than $80 million in 3 transmission lines from the Boulder Canyon 
project to Los Angeles. The committee should realize that the economic justi 
fication for the third of these lines, involving some $10 million of publie funds 
of the people of Los Angeles, was absolutely dependent upon the availability 
of secondary energy. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


I wish to emphasize that I do not contend or even suggest that any of these 
estimates or assumptions by the Government constitute guaranties. They are 
necessarily based on two factors which cannot be anticipated with certainty 
the actual runoff of the Colorado River and the time of the development of 
upstream diversions authorized hy the Colorado River compact. If, in experi- 
ence, either of these factors deviates from the original estimate or assumption, 
and this deviation results in a diminution of secondary, or even firm power, 
as estimated, we have no ground for complaint. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the United States has no right 
willfully and voluntarily to divert to some other purpose of its Own, water 
which would otherwise be available for the generation of firm and secondary 
energy at Hoover Dam. 

Upon this ground, as a representative of a public agency threatened with 
serious injury, I object to the construction of the storage units nroposed in the 
bill now pending before this committee and their operation in the manner con- 
templated by the Department of the Interior as evidenced by House Document 
364 and by testimony introduced hefore this committee. 


CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF STORAGE UNITS 


As a preliminary, I wish to state directly and bluntly that these storage 
projects are not required for the develonment of any irrigation or domestic 
water supply project now existing, now authorized, or now proposed for author- 
ization in the bill before this committee. 

Nor may they be shielded by the mantle of water conservation. The com- 
mittee will observe that the 2 storave units recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior will evaporate some 613,000 acre-feet annually. Compare this with 
the estimated stream depletion of the 11 recommended participating projects 
in the total amount of 401,000 acre-feet annually. 

The simple truth is that at present and for the indefinite future, the sole 
and only useful function of these storage units will be the production of power 
to be sold, as a revenue-producing commodity. bv the United States. 

It is in this light, and this light alone, that their relationship to downstream 
power production and power rivhts must be judved. 

In other words, it is the relationship between the United States with some no- 
tential 6-mill power to be sold to 10 public utility companies for revenue, on the 
one hand, and the United States with some already developed low-cost power 
which is already under contract (largely to public agencies) on the other. 
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It is in no degree whatever a clash between water for irrigation in the upper 


basin as against water for power generation in the lower basin 
As to the possibility that dhese storage units are essential for the development 
of the participating projects named in S. 500, I believe that the following table 


fairly states the existing situation: 


fcre-feet 

1. Consumptive use available w ithout storage 1. 300. 000 
» Existing and authorized projects » 00. OOO 
3. S. 500 “participating projects” 990, OOO 

2, 490, 000 

4. Consumptive use available without storage, balance 810. 000 


! 


As to item 1 of this tabulation, I believe that it might well be set 
higher, but I know of no contention that it should be tess 

Item 2 does not represent present use. On the contrary, it includes the ulti 
mate use, after full development, covering all projects either existing or au 
thorized. Necessarily, this full development will not be reached for some years 

The margin of safety demonstrated by the tabulation speaks for itself, and I 
shall not labor the point. 


mewhat 


DAMAGE TO DOWNSTREAM POWER CONTRACTORS 


I have spoken of damage to the holders of contracts for power at Hoover Dim 
Actually, the damage and the attendant expense is imposed upon the retail 
electric consumers who are served with energy generated at Hoover Dain In 
the case of the city of Los Angeles this means a direct charge upon more than 
800,000 electric customers of the city. 

The city department which IT represent is, of course, a nonprofit organization 
and has no souree of revenue other than payments by its customers for service 
rendered. Therefore, every increase in cost of power purchased by the city 
must be passed along in the form of increased rates to its customers 

Unfortunately, the figures involved in any analysis of the electric-generation 
costs of a public utility are usually either so large (billions of kilowatt hours; 
tens of millions of acre-feet of water) or so small (mills or fractions of mills 
per kilowatt hour) as to seem to have no actual relationship to real individual 
people. ‘mn the course of operation, however, all these figures, large and small, 
are ultimately reduced to simple, direct and readily understandable figures 
in dollars and cents on the individual customer's bill. 

It is in this light that I wish to explain the stake that our customers, the 
people of Los Anveles, have in secondary energy in Hoover Dam 

Our contract contemplates that a total of S00,000 kilowatt-hours of such energy 
will be available at Hoover Dam in a year of average runoff. Of this, the citys 
of Los Angeles is by contract entitled to 55 percent, or 440 million kilowatt-hours 
House Document 364, as well as testimony at various hearings concerning upper 
basin storage, makes it abundantly clear that if the storage units proposed in 
S. 500 are built, the Department of the Interior intends to divert to this storage, 
during the filling period, all water which would otherwise be available for 
secondary generation. 

In an average year, the water thus diverted to storage necessarily will be 
replaced by 760,000 barrels of fuel oil. At a price of $1.80 per barrel, the oil thus 
substituted for falling water would cost $1,365,000. 

On this basis, the net increase in cost to our customers for the production of 
power for this item alone (cost of fuel oil versus falling-water charge) would 
be approximately $1,185,000. 

In addition, of course, there would be a substantial labor expense for the 
operation of our fuel-burning plants; an expense greatly in excess of the genera 
tion charges otherwise payable at Hoover Dam. 

Again, our 3 transmission lines, involving an investment of more than $30 
million, would be reduced in load-factor far below the level contemplated when 
the investment was made in good faith. Since, in a normal year secondary 
energy constitutes more than one-third of the total energy taken by our system 
from Hoover Dam, the magnitude of the drop in load on these lines is apparent. 

The committee must also remember that the system of the city of Los Angeles 
represents only a part of the customers now entitled to receive secondary energy 
from Hoover Dam. The total net extra cost for replacement fuel for all see- 
ondary energy would be, in a normal year, approximately $2,152,000. 
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I wish to emphasize that none of the figures which I have cited are theoretical 
or merely statistical in character. On the contrary, they represent things that 
are very tangible indeed. The 760,000 barrels of fuel oil is real oil to be pur- 
chased from real oil companies. The $1,200,000 of extra cost must be paid in 
real money by our individual customers. 

In the case of firm energy, any diversion to storage of water necessary for the 
generation of the full amount contemplated by the contract is even more obvious])\ 
a breach of obligations since, by formal contract, it has heretofore been recog- 
nized by the United States that firm energy is the amount of energy agreed upon 
as being available continuously as required during each year of the contract 
period. 

For each kilowatt-hour (or million kilowatt-hours) of firm energy withheld, 
the financial burden upon our consumers would be even greater than in the case 
of secondary energy, for they would not only be required to pay for fuel oil and 
operating labor, but also bear the capital costs of building fuel-burning plants. 

In conelusion, I simply point out that, in order to fulfill its obligations and 
maintain the integrity of its existing contracts, the United States must: 

(1) Deliver at Hoover Dam, for the generation of firm and secondary energy, 
the full run of the river, less all upstream diversions for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes ; or 

(2) During the filling period of the proposed storage units, deliver to the 
Hoover Dam power contractors, at the applicable contract firm or secondary rate, 
energy Which in quantity and in time and place of delivery is equivalent to that 
which would have been generated at Hoover Dam had no water been diverted 
to this upstream storage; or 

(3) During the filling period of the proposed storage units, make full financial 
reparation to the Hoover Dam power contractors for the costs to them (inelud- 
ing capital costs, where appropriate) of the replacement of all firm or secondary 
energy which would have been generated at Hoover Dam had no water been 
diverted to this upstream storage. 

All economic studies of these storage units have contemplated sale of the total 
power output at 6 mills with no provision for reparation for damage caused to 
the holders of downstream contracts. I believe that this is clearly erroneous and, 
if they are to be built, their economic value must be judged after charging them 
with the fulfillment, in the manner suggested as alternative (2) or (3) above, of 
the obligations of the United States to downstream contractors. 


(The following was subsequently supplied :) 


Department of water and power total sales of electric energy during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, averaged $0.0151 per kilowatt-hour. 


(The rate schedule for the city of Los Angeles, effective January 1, 
1947, as amended October 1, 1951, is a follows :) 


Erecrric RATES WITHIN THE Crtry oF Los ANGELES, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1947 
ORDINANCE NO. 91,100 


An ordinance approving the rates fixed by the Department of Water and Power 
of the City of Los Angeles and to be charged for electical energy distributed and 
for service supplied by said Department to customers within the incorporated 
limits of the City of Los Angeles, and anproving the time and the manner of 
payment of the same, as prescribed by said Department. 

The People of the City of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. That the rates to be charged and collected, and the terms, provisions, 
and conditions to be effective respecting such rates, for electrical energy dis- 
tributed and for service supplied by the Department of Water and Power of 
The City of Los Angeles to customers within the incornorated limits of The City 
of Les Anveles, heretofore fixed by resolution adopted by the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners on the 8th day of October 1946 are hereby approved, 
such rates and conditions so fixed being as set forth in the following sections: 

Section 2. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical service, alternating 
current, for domestic and household purposes to customers within The City of 
Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 
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DOMESTIC LIGHTING AND APPLIANCE SERVICE (SCHEDULE L—1)—ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 

tpplicability 

For service to any individual family accommodation devoted primarily to do 
mestic, residential, household, and related purposes, as distinguished from com 
mercial, professional, and industrial purposes. Motors of 5 hp individual capac- 
ity or less may be served with lighting load under this schedule where such 
motors are connected for 240 volis, except that motors not in exceess of 14 hp 
individual capacity, and appliances not in excess of 1,650 watts individual 
capacity normally considered as “lamp socket” devices, may be served at 120 
volts. All service must be through one meter, excepting as otherwise provided 
herein. 
Character of service 

Alternating current; Regulated frequency of 60 cycles; Service normally at 
single phase but in case of certain load installations the Department, for its 
operating convenience, may supply service at three phases; Delivery at 120 
and 240 volts available, as may be specified by the Department. 

These and other conditions of service, inclusive of starting requirements for 
motors, shall be in accordance with Rules and Regulations of the Department. 


Rate 
Customer Charge: 
PP tT ee ad rs ened icici es tn de ckncg ni acelin tween 
Knergy Charge: 
First 45 kwh per month, for family accommodations having ten or less 
standard lighting circuits, and for 5 kwh per lighting circuit for each 
Cents per kwh 


cirenit in excess of ten : 2.8 
Next 55 kwh per month __~._-~--~- Seduaneiahsiaigibiaiid eres : . 2.2 
Next 100 kwh per month____- sas ma i ac lA aes aa «id 
kxcess kwh per month___-~_~-~- 1.25 
For Electric Water Heating separately metered and served in accord- 

ance with special conditions_______ cr Rec ac Aiandtaiea cab 0. 70 


Determination of billing 

The monthly bill shall be the sum of the Customer Charge and the energy 
charges, but shall not be less than the “Minimum Charge.” (For unit service 
to more than one family accommodation, see conditions under “Multiple Family 
Dwellings,”’ for energy block determination. ) 

sills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 
Vinimum charge 

The minimum monthly charge per customer shall be the Customer Charge; 
except that where air heating equipment, the primary use of which is seasonal, 
is used and the rated capacity therefor is in excess of 10 kw, the minimum 
monthly charge shall be $0.50 per kw of rated capacity of such heater load 
which is in excess of 10 kw, but shall be not less than $1.00 per month, and shall 
be on an accumulative basis over a twelve-month period. 


Controlled water heating 

The special water heating rate of 0.70 cents per kwh is applicable to energy 
supplied for one or more “approved” two-element type electric water heaters 
installed on a separate circuit. Each water heater must be of not less than re- 
quired minimum storage capacity. For any individual family accommodation 
served, the total tank capacity shall be not less than an amount equal to 10 
gallons for each bedroom, plus 10 gallons for each bathroom, and plus 10 
gallons for each kitchen related thereto. In no event shall the tank capacity of 
any water heater be less than 30 gallons. For determining the required minimum 
tank size, the maximum number of rooms structurally planned as sleeping 
facilities will be determined by the Department and counted as bedrooms, and 
any special sleeping facilities of an unusual nature, such as large sleeping 
porches, wall bunks, guest dormitories, etc., may be evaluated by the Department 
to a normal basis of equivalent bedrooms. For water heater installations with 
a circulating return pipe system, or where the required hot water capacity is to 
be distributed through more than one water heater to a single family accom- 
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modation, or through one water heater to more than one family accomodation, 
which installations may require greater storage capacity than derived by the 
formula in the case of ordinary installations, and in other special cases, the 
acceptable tank sizes will be specified by the Department. 

Hours of time control, design of heaters including voltage, insulation, and 
general specifications, and other conditions of service applying to such installa- 
tions shall be as specified in the Rules and Regulations of the Department. How- 
ever, the Department will install a separate meter together with a time switch, 
or relay control, providing for continuous service to the upper element of each 
water heater but for disconnection of service to the lower element for periods not 
to exceed 6 hours daily. 


Multiple family dwellings 


Upon written application for regular service, two or more individual family 
accomodations (in apartment house, “court” group, etc.) may be served as a 
unit under this schedule; provided that all electric load in or for such accomoda 
tions must be included. For such unit service, the readings of all necessary 
meters will be combined as equivalent to measurement through a single meter, 
and for application of the rate, all energy blocks shall be increased and shall be 
made equal to the sum of the respective blocks separately calculated for the 
maximum number of individual family accomodations included in such service. 

Family accommodations totaling five or more may, if desired by the customers, 
take water heating service under “Controlled Water Heating’ conditions for 
such water heating as is served in accordance with the provisions thereof, with- 
out regard to whether lighting and other loads are supplied under this or other 
schedules. However, only one electric water heating service metered indepen- 
dently of general service meters shall be permitted for any one multi-family 
dwelling place. 

Determination of circuits 

Cireuits used solely for appliance or power purposes shall not be included in 
the lighting cireuit count. However, where circuits are used jointly for lighting 
and appliance or other power purposes, a properly determined equivalent number 
of “lighting circuits” for the lighting thereon shall be included in the lighting 
circuit count. 

Section 3. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying the electrical service require- 
ments, alternating cirrent, for general lighting purposes to customers within 
The City of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 


GENERAL LIGHTING SERVICE (SCHEDULE L-—2)—ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Applicability 

For general lighting service purposes with or without appliances or other 
power on the same service. Motors of 5 hp individual capacity or less may be 
served with lighting load under this schedule where such motors are connected 
for not less than 240 volts, except that motors not in excess of 14 hp individual 
capacity, and appliances not in excess of 1650 watts individual capacity norm- 
ally considered as “lamp socket” devices may be served at 120 volts. Motors in 
excess of 5 hp individual capacity may be served together with lighting load 
under this schedule, provided service is taken at delivered voltage not less than 
480 as may be supplied by the Department, with the customer furnishing and 
installing, or making suitable provision therefor at his expense, all transformers 
which may be required for obtaining voltages other than as delivered. 

This schedule is not applicable to standby or auxiliary service. 
Character of service 

Alternating eurrent: Regulated frequency of 60 cycles; Service normally at 
single phase but in case of certain load installations the Department, for its op- 
erating convenience, may supply service at three phase; Delivery at 120 and 240 
volts available, and at other voltages, as may be specified by the Department. 

These and other conditions of service, inclusive of starting requirements for 
motors, shall be in accordance with Rules and Regulations of the Department. 
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Rate 
Customer charge : ae 
Per meter, per month - $0. 30 
Energy charge: 
First 100 kwh per month » 8 
Next 200 kwh per month » 


Next 700 kwh per month eo 
Next 4,000 kwh per month_-_--~- eas ster ieee 2 ot eae 
Next 100 kwh per kw of “Maximum Demand,” per month, but based on 

not less than 20 kw of demand, and for not more than 80,000 kwh 1.4 
Next 200 kwh per kw of “Maximum Demand,” per month, but based on 

not less than 20 kw of demand 0. 80 
Excess kwh ; . : 0. 70 


Determination of billing 

The mouthly bill shall be the sum of the Customer Charge and the energy 
charges, but shall be not less than the “Minimum Charge.” 

Bills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 

Minimum charge 

The minimum monthly charge per customer shall be the Customer Charge: 
except that where service is taken at delivered voltage of 480 or higher the 
minimum charge at the customer’s option shall be either: 

(1) $0.50 per horsepower of all power, heating, and cooking “Connected Load” 
(other than appliances not in excess of 1,650 watts individual capacity, normally 
considered as “lamp socket’ devices) but shall be not less than the Customer 
Charge; or 

(2) $0.75 per month per kw of “Maximum Demand” created in the month or 
$0.75 per month per kw of the highest “Maximum Demand” created during the 
preceding eleven months period, whichever is higher; provided that such mini- 
mum charge shall be not less than $0.50 per month per kva of transformer 
capacity which the Department finds necessary to serve the customer’s load and 
for which the customer obligates himself in writing, and shall be not less than 
$100.00 per month. However, the minimum charge may be based on demand only 
upon written application therefor by the customer. Such application may be 
cancelled by the customer at any time, at his request, but if in effect for less than 
12 months, then bills previously rendered under authority of such application 
shall be recomputed and billing adjustment shall be made in accordance with 
minimum charge based upon ‘Connected Load.” 


Connected load 

When referred to herein, “Connected Load” shall signify the rated capacity of 
the maximum load that can be energized directly and simultaneously from the 
Department’s lines. In cases where connected loads are indeterminate or 
transient in nature, the Department may establish the basis of determining 
“Connected Load.” 

The Department may not be required to compute “Connected Load” beyond the 
nearest 0.1 hp. 


Maximum demand 

“Maximum Demand” shall signify the average demand in the fifteen-minute 
interval in which such average is greater than in any other fifteen-minute interval 
in the billing period. “Maximum Demand” may be determined by the Depart- 
ment at its discretion on a basis considered to be equivalent to such average 
demand, by tests from time to time, or by means of appropriate recording meters 
furnished and installed by the Department. In cases where the energy demand 
is intermittent or subject to violent fluctuation, the Department may select a 
shorter interval for measurement of “Maximum Demand.” 

Section 4. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying the electrical service require- 
ments, direct current, for general lighting purposes, to customers within The City 
of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 
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GENERAL LIGHTING SERVICE (SCHEDULE L-—3)—DIRECT CURRENT 


Applicability 

For general lighting service purposes with or without appliances or other inci- 
dental power on the same service. Service available only in downtown section 
of the City and generally only to existing customers. 

This schedule is not applicable to standby or auxiliary service. 
Character of service 

Direct current: Nominal voltages of 120 and 240 as may be available. 

These and other conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations of the Department. 


Rate 

Cents per kwh 
First 250 kwh per month ______-____- chaebol landoe nate cenit no oce 5.5 
Next 250 kwh per month__- Sicilia len ty papas a ein acta ini a a sks Merepses lak na ho Ses lashed 5.2 
a rs I gs cee A tases en te ie ese eh eee wie pakey nmi 4.4 
een ae eee er SN os ee eee Sina 3.5 
Next 1,000 kwh per month chs epi aiel oe a evs ta catia ac Caaecinaciblel enna cae 2.6 
Excess kwh per month Sosa soracks sean eb sis ecoeroeees esata: Ge ate ee eed 2.16 


Determination of billing 


The monthly bill shall be the sum of the energy charges, but shall be not less 
than the “Minimum Charge.” Initial bills for service for one month or less, 
except in cases where service is temporary in character, shall be determined 
without regard to the “Minimum Charge.” 

sills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 

Section 6. That the annual rates to be charged and collected by the Depart- 
ment of Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical energy and 
service for utilitarian lighting purposes within The City of Los Angeles, are 
hereby fixed as follows: 


UTILITARIAN LIGHTING SERVICE (SCHEDULE L-5) 
Applicability 
For service, including energy, supplied to utilitarian lighting installations for 
purposes of street, highway, and traffic safety lighting of thoroughfares. The 
Department will furnish, install, and own the necessary poles, circuits, lumi- 
naires, and supporting fixtures, and will maintain the entire system. 


Rate “A”’—For incandescent light service 


Annual charge 


Lamp rating Equipment | per light 
Series systems | 
1,000 lumen or less Reflector. .....--- a wanes ‘ limmiapieten ~ | $16. 68 
2.500 lumen Reflector alist ; | 26. 04 
2,500 lumen Refractor or Enclosing Globe 27.0 
4.000 lumen Refractor or Enclosing Globe | 34. 08 
6,000 lumer tefractor or Enclosing Globe | 41.76 
10,000 lumen Refractor or Enclosing Globe 54. 00 
15,000 lumen Refractor or Enclosing Globe | 67. 20 
Multiple systems: 
100 watt Reflector c — 7.76 
200 watt Reflector _ . el ‘ | 32. 40 
100 watt Refractor or Enclosing Globe hed 40.4 
AO watt Refractor or Enclosing Globe 51. 2 
1,000 watt Refractor or Enclosing Globe. ; kak ined 76. 4 


Rate “B”—For mercury vapor light service 


[Annual Charge Per Light (For luminaire containing a mercury vapor lamp alone or in combination with 
incandescent lamp as shown)] 
Lamp Rating 





4) watt mercury vapor lamp = $65. 16 
4M) watt mercury ination with 4,000 lumen incandescent lamp - 79. 68 
400 watt mercury vapor lam] ( ination with 200 watt incandescent lamp ees 79. 68 





Rate “O”’—For sodium vapor light service 


[Annual Charge Per Light] 
Lamp Rating : 
SND WAI ok ic ceeientdndnwaccccensecémeensssasscensences ease Bs ces sanenccaiohlesiinan eon $58. 92 
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Character of service 

Lights equipped with 1,000 lumen, 2,500 lumen, 100 watt, and 200 watt lamps 
will be bracket mounted. Lights with lamps of higher ratings will be center 
suspension, mast arm, or pole top mounted. 

These and other conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations of the Department. 


Determination of billing 

The rates specified in this schedule are for lights operated in accordance 
with “Standard All Night Schedule of Operation.” 

The rate for a light operated on an extended special schedule of operation shall 
be computed by increasing the listed rate by 1/25 thereof, per hour of average 
daily deviation on an annual basis from “Standard All Night Schedule of 
Operation,” computed to the nearest whole cent. 

The monthly bill for lights operated on a calendar month basis shall be 
computed at 1/12 of the applicable annual rates, 

Bills rendered for lights in operation for periods other than a full calendar 
month, shall be computed at 1/860 of the applicable annual rate for each night 
in operation. 

For temporary turn-ons of street lighting at times other than regular scheduled 
hours of operation, the rate shall be $10,000 per turn-on as a service charge plus 
3.5 cents per kwh. In such cases the kilowatt-hours shall be computed on the 
basis of the rated demand of the lamps (including the lamp auxiliaries) in 
operation and the hours of use. 

Bills for each calendar month operation of lights shall be payable on or 
before the tenth day of the following month. Bills for utilitarian lighting serv- 
ice supplied at the direction of the Board of Public Works shall be paid 
monthly by said Board on or before the tenth day of the month for the service so 
furnished in the preceding month upon demands drawn against the funds provided 
by the City Council for such purposes. 

All bills unpaid 15 days after rendering thereof shall be deemed delinquent 
and service may be discontinued without further notice. 


Operation schedules 


Upon acceptance of written application of the customer, lights will be controlled 
each night in accordance with schedules of Operation hereunder : 


(a) Standard All Night Schedule of Operation: During the months of 
April, May, June, July, August, and September, lights shall be lighted 30 
minutes after sunset and extinguished one hour before sunrise, and during 
the months of October, November, December, January, February, and 
March, shall be lighted 15 minutes after sunset and extinguished 30 minutes 
before sunrise. 

(b) Special Schedule of Operation: Only where conditions warrant the 
earlier and/or later extinguishing of lights than as provided under “Standard 
All Night Schedule of Operation,” the Department may provide service 
under a suitable schedule of operation as mutually agreed upon by the De- 
partment and the customer, but then only if the customer agrees to pay for 
any extra costs involved in furnishing special switching and other service 
in connection therewith. 

(c) Photo-Electric Controller Operation: In lieu of controlling any 
lighting operation with reference to sunset and sunrise in schedules of 
operation, the Department may, at its discretion, control the lighting and/or 
extinguishing of lamps by means of photo-electriec controllers so arranged 
as to insure that the lamps will be energized during periods whenever natural 
daylight values are 3/10 of a foot-candle or less on a horizontal plane in 
open areas. 


- 


Section 7. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying the electrical service require- 
ments, alternating current, for general power purposes, to customers within The 
City of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 


GENERAL POWER SERVICE (SCHEDULE P-1) ALTERNATING CURRENT 


(pplicability 


For general power service purposes on the basis of measurement of service 
at the delivered voltage. Customers taking service for large manufacturing 
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may use energy for purposes other than power as outlined under conditions for 


Such use 


This schedule is not applicable to standby or auxiliary service. 


Character of service 

Alternating current: Regulated frequency of 60 cycles: Single and three 
phase; Delivery at 120, 240, and 480 volts available, and at primary or other 
voltuges as may be specified by the Department 

These and other conditions of service, inclusive of starting requirements for 
motors, shall be in accordance with Rules and Regulations of the Department 


Rate 


Quantity Rate (Subject to Load Factor Provisions “A” and “B"): 
Cents per kich 


First 100 kwh per month 3.1 
Next 200 kwh per month 2.6 
Next 700 kwh per month ane 
Next 1,000 kwh per month Le 
Next 4,000 kwh per month A. 2 
Next 4,000 kwh per month 1.0 


0.80 


Next 290,000 kwh per month 
0. 75 


excess kwh per month 

Load Factor Provision “A” (Calculated Horsepower Demand Basis): Appli 
cable when the Connected Load is less than 65 hp. 

The “Quantity Rate” shall apply to the first 75 kwh per hp of “Calculated Horse 
power Demand,” per month, but computed on not less than a 2 hp basis. 

Cents per kwh 

For all excess kwh per month 0. SO 

Load Factor Provision “B” (Kilowatt Demand Basis): Applicable when the 
Connected Load is 65 hp or over 

(a) bor Billed Weisauas of Less Than 150 Kw: The “Quantity Rate’ shall 
apply to the first 100 kwh per kw of “Billed Demand,” per month, but computed 


ou not less than a 20 kw basis. 
Cents per kwh 


For the next 15,000 kwh per month 0. SO 
For the next 50,000 kwh per month (). 60 
Q. 50 


kor all excess kwh per month 
(b) For Billed Demands of 150 Kw or Over but Less Than 1,000 Kw: The 
“Quantity Rate” shall apply to the first 200 kwh per kw of “Billed Demand,” per 


month 
Cents per kwh 


0. 60 
0. 50 


For the next 50,000 kwh per month 
For all excess kwh per month 
(c) For Billed Demands of 1,000 Kw or Over: The “Quantity Rate” shall apply 
to the first 200 kwh per kw of “Billed Demand,” per month, but computed on not 
less than a 1,000 kw basis. 
Cents per kith 
For the next 50 kwh per kw of “Billed Demand,” per month 0. 60 
lor the next 100 kwh per kw of “Billed Demand,” per month bs . 0.50 
For all excess kwh per month 0.35 


Determination of billing 

The monthly bill shall be computed under Load Factor Provision “A” or “B,” 
according to the size of the customer’s installation, except as otherwise provided 
under conditions relative to “Minimum Charge” and “Power Factor Discount.” 

The total monthly bill shall be the sum of the applicable energy charges, less 
any discount applicable under “Power Factor Discount,” but shall be not less 
than the “Minimum Charge”; provided further that when any discount is appli- 
cable for power factor then the net bill shall be in no case rendered at less than 
$2.00 per kw of “Billed Demand.” 

Bills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 


basis, 
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Vinimum charge 
(1) The minimum monthly charge per customer shall be based on “Caleulated 


Horsepower Demand” except that when the connected load exceeds 150 hy, the 
minimum charge, on written application of the customer, may be based on kilo 
watts of demand; provided further that for Customers receiving service in 
necordance with conditions as outlined under “Energy Use tor Purposes Other 
Chan Power.” the minimum charge shall be based on kilovolt-amperes of trans 


former capacity. 

(2) When the minimum monthly charge is based on “Calculated Horsepower 
Demand” such minimum charge shall be $0.50 per month per hy of “Calculated 
Horsepower Demand” but not less than $1.50 per month 

(3) When the minimum monthly charge is based on kilowatts of demand 
such minimum charge shall be $0.75 per month per kw of “Billed Demand 
provided that such minimum charge shall be not less than 80.50 per month 
per kva of transformer capacity which the Department finds necessary to 
serve the customer’s load, and for which the customer obligates himself in 
writing, and shall be not less than $50.00 per month, However, the minimum 
charge may be based on demand only upon written application therefor by the 
customer. Such application may be cancelled by the customer at any time, 
at his request, but if in effect for less than 12 months, then bills previously 
rendered under authority of the application shall be recomputed, and. billing 
adjustment shall be made in accordance with minimum monthly charge based 
upon “Calculated Horsepower Demand.’ 

(4) When the minimum monthly charge is based on transformer capacity 
such minimum charge shall be $0.35 per kilovolt-ampere of transformer capacity, 
utilization of Which is required to serve the customer's load. 

(5) The minimum charge shall be waived on all initial bills where the 
service shall have been for one month or less. However, in cases where the 
service is temporary in character, and the entire period of such service is 
less than of a month, then the bill shall be not less than 4% of the minimum 
monthly charge. 

Connected load 

When referred to herein, “Connected Load” shall signify the rated capacity 
of the maximum load that can be energized directly and simultaneously from 
the Department’s lines. For application of this schedule each horsepower 
of rated capacity of motors, each kilowatt of rated capacity of stationary ap 
paratus other than standard distribution transformers and each kilovolt-ampere 
of standard distribution transformer capacity, and each kilovolt-ampere of 
output capacity of frequency changers shall be considered as equivalent to 
one horsepower of connected load. In the case of multiple rated motors, or 
where connected loads are indeterminate, or transient in nature, the Depart 
nent may establish the basis of determining connected load. 

The Department may not be required to compute “Connected Load” beyond 
the nearest O.1 hp. 


Calculated horsepower demand 


(1) When the Connected Load is 10 hp. or less, the “Calculated Horse 
power Demand” shall be determined at 100 percent of the horsepower of Con 
nected Load, but in no case at less than 2 hp. 

(2) When the Connected Load exceeds 10 hp., the “Calculated Horse 
power Demand” shall be determined as follows: 

Percent of the 
horsepower 


For the largest unit of Connected Load : 100 
For the next largest 4 units of Connected Load ; SO 
hor the next largest 5 units of Connected Load [ 60 


For the balance of the Connected Load Bait 30 


Kixcept, that such total caleulated demand shall not be taken at less than 40 
percent of the “Connected Load,” nor in any case at less than 10 hp. 

(3) The Department may not be required to compute “Calculated Horse 
power Demand” beyond the nearest 0.1 hp. 


Billed demand 


The “Billed Demand” used each month shall be the “Maximum Demand” 
for such month, or 70 percent of the highest demand established as “Billed be 
mand” during the months of November, December, January, or February of 


Kare xe as 
09762—55——_32 
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the preceding 11 months period, whichever is the higher; provided, however, 
that demands occurring between the hours of 10:30 P. M. of any one day and 
7:30 A. M. of the following day, and any demands occurring on Sundays, New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Dav 
or on Christmas Day, shall not be considered for computation of kwh. per 
kw. under Load Factor Provision “B,” if the customer has provided at his 
own expense the additional metering equipment as may be required by the 
Department for such purpose. Whenever in any month a lower bill is produced 
by the use of a demand greater than otherwise established hereunder, such 
greater demand shall be established as the “Billed Demand.” 


Varimum demand 


“Maximum Demand” shall signify the average demand in the fifteen-minute 
interval in which such average is greater than in any other fifteen minute 
interval in the billing period. “Maximum Demand” may be determined by 
the Department at its discretion on a basis considered to be equivalent to such 
average demand, by tests from time to time, or by means of appropriate record- 
ing meters furnished and installed by the Department. In cases of hoists, eleva- 
tors, welding machines, furnaces, and other installations where the energy 
demand is intermittent or subject to violent fluctuation, the Department may 
select a shorter interval for measurement of “Maximum Demand.” 


Power factor discount 


A power factor discount on bills computed under Load Factor Provision “B” 
shall be allowed, upon written application therefor by a customer, whenever the 
average power factor is maintained in excess of 80 percent lagging, subject to the 
following conditions: 

1. The “Billed Demand” must be for not less than 150 kw, and the sum of the 
gross monthly energy charges must exceed $2.00 per kw of “Billed Demand.” 

2. The discount shall be 0.5 percent for each 1.0 percent that the average power 
factor exceeds 80.0 percent to and including 90.0 percent, plus 0.2 percent discount 
for each 1.0 percent that such power factor exceeds 90.0 percent, with a maximum 
discount of 7 percent for unity or leading power factors. 

3. The net bill, after application of the discount, shall be not less than $2.00 
per kw of “Billed Demand.” 

4. Average power factor shall be determined at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment by tests from time to time, or on a weighted monthly average basis by 
means of a reactive kilovolt-ampere-hour meter furnished and installed by the 
Department. Weighted monthly average power factor shall be determined from 
the relation between the measured reactive kvah and the kwh. The Department 
may ratchet such reactive kilovolt-ampere-hour meter to prevent its reverse 
operation on leading power factor. 

5. Power factor shall be computed to the nearest 0.1 of one percent. 

Energy use for purposes other than power 


Service under this schedule may include, at the option of the customer, energy 
for purposes other than power where service is used primarily for manufacturing 
purposes in amounts normally requiring utilization of transformer service equip- 
ment of 1,000 kilovolt-amperes capacity or more, subject to conditions as follows: 

(1) Suitable permanent substation structures shall be provided and main- 
tained by the customer at his expense, and transforming, switching, and other 
related equipment necessary for connection, within such substation, to the 
Department’s standard high-tension transmission circuits (34,500 volts or higher 
as may be required) shall be provided, installed, and maintained by the Depart- 
ment with charges therefor to be paid by the customer to the Department each 
month in the amount of 1 percent of the cost, determined as of the time of 
installation of any equipment so provided, based on the Department’s schedule 
of average unit costs prevailing for standard items at such time, plus due allow 
ances with respect to any required departure from the Department’s normal 
installation practice: provided that in cases where required transforming equip- 
ment does not conform to the Department's specifications, the Department may 
require the customer to provide, install, and maintain such equipment, and retain 
ownership thereof without application of the 1 percent charge. Where an 
customer has heretofore provided standard transforming, switching, and high 
tension substation equipment (34,500 volts or higher) and retains ownershi) 
thereof, then the 1 percent charge shall not ayply, but such equipment shall be 
maintained by the Department at the expense of the customer. 





{ 
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(2) Where the first transformation for the entire service is to a secondary 
three-wire service of not less than 480 volts, the Department shall measure 
demands and energy on the basis of delivery being at such secondary voltave 

Section 8. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying the electrical service requir« 
ments, direct current, for general power purposes, to customers within The City 
of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 


GENERAL POWER SERVICE (SCHEDULE P-—2)——DIRECT CURRENT 


ipplicability 
For general power service purposes. Service available only in downtown 
section of the city and generally only to existing customers. 
This schedule is not applicable to standby or auxiliary service. 
Character of service 
Direct current ; Nominal voltages of 120, 240, and 550 as may be available. 
These and other conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations of the Department. 


Rate 

Cents 

per kiwh 

RO, Senn IU sai cioceciahlbngiepens bling aiiaunidaminne aa 5. OO 
ORG GU) I OE TIN a aici ee itactinerrcimrmes a : 4.20 
Next 1,000 kwh per month___---------~_~- > al a je ”. 70 
Next. 1.500 Mw DOr MOR cnn ccweinen nn — 1. 70 
Next 3,000 kwh per month___~_~- a ete 1.35 
Next 14,000 kwh per month__------~-- 1. 20 
Next 30,000 kwh per month____-~- 1.12 
Oxonis Wei er OI 6 ons en es eee nus 1. 03 


Determination of billing 
The monthly bill shall be the sum of the energy charges, less the discount for 
load factor if any is applicable, but shall be not less than the “Minimum Charge.” 
Bills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 
Load factor discount 


Upon written application for load factor discount, customers shall be allowed 

discount upon the rates for energy whenever the monthly consumption, as 
recorded by meter, exceeds 20,000 kilowatt hours provided the load factor exceed 
35 percent. The discount shall be 1 percent for each 2% percent increase of the 
load factor above 35 percent, the discount in no case to exceed 16 percent. 

Load factor shall be computed on the kilowatts of “Maximum Demand” estab 
lished for each month, but on not less than 40 percent of the “Connected Load” 
(746 watts per horsepower). 

Vinimum charge 


The minimum charge per customer shall be $0.60 per month per horsepower of 
“Connected Load” but not less than $1.80 per month. 

The minimum charge shall be waived on all initial bills where the service 
shall have been for one month or less except in cases where the service is tem 
porary in character. 

Varimum demand 

“Maximum Demand” shall signify the average demand in the fifteen-minute 
interval in which such average is greater than in any other fifteen-minute interval 
in the billing period. “Maximum Demand” may be determined by the Depart 
ment at its discretion on a basis considered to be equivalent to such average 
demand, by tests from time to time, or by means of appropriate recording meters 
furnished and installed by the Department. In cases of hoists, elevators, and 
other installations where the energy demand is intermittent or subject to violent 
tiuctuation, the Department may select a shorter interval for measurement of 
‘Maximum Demand.” 


Connected load 

When referred to herein, “Connected Load” shall signify the rated capacity of 
the maximum load that can be energized directly and simultaneously from the 
Departinent’s lines. For application of this schedule, each horsepower of rated 
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capacity of motors, and each kilowatt of rated capacity of stationary apparatus, 
shall be considered as equivalent to one horsepower of connected load. 

The Department may not be required to compute “Connected Load” beyond 
the nearest 0.1 hp. 

Section 9. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical service to customers 
Within The City of Los Angeles for standby or auxiliary purposes, are hereby 
fixed as follows: : 


STANDBY OR AUXILIABY SERVICE TO PRIVATE ELECTRICAL PLANTS (SCHEDULE US 


Applicability 

lor purposes of standby or auxiliary serviee to lighting and/or power loads 
which are also supplied with electrical service or other motive power from a 
privately owned plant. 

Any customer taking service under this schedule shall obligate himself for 
same for a period of not less than 12 consecutive months, specifying in a written 
application therefor the number of kilowatts of demand of standby or auxiliary 
capacity for which service is desired. 

Any electrical service delivered by the Department to a customer who supplies 
part of the electrical energy requirements from a privately owned plant shall be 
considered as auxiliary service, to which this schedule is applicable. However, 
the Department may supply, to a customer taking some service under this 
schedule, additional amounts of energy under regular service schedules for the 
balance of his requirements if electrically isolated from the part taken hereunder. 

Direct current service is available only in the downtown section of the City, and 
generally only to existing customers. 

Character of service 

Character, and other conditions, of service shall be in accordance with Rules 

and Regulations of the Department. 


Rate “A”’—For alternating current service 
Per ki per 


Demand Charge: month 
First SO kw of demand $1. 50 
Next 120 kw of demand * 1.00 
Next 300 kw of demand_- = 70 
Excess kw of demand 5, : . 60 

Energy Charge: Cents per kwh 
Pee 2o eno an Der MR... en (558 eee ees $1. 80 
Next 30,000 kwh per month 0 
Next 60,000 kwh per month ; : : i 3 1D 


Excess kwh per month ie delet . . 65 


Rate “B”’—For direct current service 
The rates shall be those under Rate “A” increased by 20 percent. 


Determination of billing 

The total monthly bill except as otherwise provided under conditions relating 
to “Restricted Service,” shall be the sum of the Demand Charge and the Energy 
Charge. 

The Demand Charge shall be computed on the actual “Maximum Demand” 
ereated each month, but on not less than 70 percent of the total “Maximum 
Demand” the customer is obligated for and on not less than 25 kw. 

A discount of 5 percent shall apply on the total bill where the service to the 
customer is delivered at primary voltage of 2,400 or over, as may be supplied, 
and the customer at his own expense furnishes and installs all necessary 
transformers. 

Bills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 

Restricted service 

When the customer, by agreement with the Department in a special written 
application therefor, operates so as to create a reduced demand on the Depart- 
ment’s service during the restricted hours from 4:80 p. m. to 10:30 p. m. on 
any day other than Sunday, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s days, 
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in the 4 consecutive months of November, December, January, and February, 
and when such customer furnishes and installs at his own expense additional 
metering equipment as may be required by the Department, then the total 
monthly bill in aforesaid 4 consecutive months shall be the demand charge, 
based upon the said reduced demand during the 4 consecutive months, plus 
the energy charge as provided in the schedule, and in the succeeding & months 
the total monthly bill shall be the demand charge based upon the said reduced 
demand in the aforesaid 4 consecutive months, plus the energy charge, but the 
total payment due for the period of said succeeding 8 months shall be an amount 
of not less than 12 times the total monthly demand charge based on the total 
“Maximum Demand” the customer is obligated for under conditions of this 
schedule, payable in an average sum per month of not less than 4% of the mini 
mum amount, beginning with Mareh of each year. In the event such customer 
crentes a demand during the aforesaid restricted hours in any of the aforesaid 
$ consecutive months in excess of the reduced demand specially applied for, 
then the demand charge for the calendar month in which the excess demand 
occurs and for each of the succeeding 11 calendar months shall be computed 
on said demand created during the aforesaid restricted hours in said month. 
However, when said excess demand is caused by unavoidable emergeney in 
the customer’s plant and the Department is promptly notified thereof, the 
demand charge in excess of that computed on the reduced demand specially 
applied for will be applied only to the calendar month in which said excess 
lemand occurred. 


lacimum demand 


When the Department stands in readiness to supply the “Maximum Demand” 
of the customer’s entire capacity or isolated part thereof, then the “Maximum 
Demand” of such capacity shall be determined at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment by test from time to time or monthly by meters to be furnished and 
installed by the Department. 

When the Department stands in readiness to supply a demand less than the 
“Maximum Demand” of the customer's entire capacity connected t6 the Depart 

eut’s service switch, then the customer shall at his own expense, furnish and 
install a suitable circuit breaker or other automatic circuit opening device which 
the Department requires to be enclosed in a steel box equipped with lock and 
key, all to be approved by and under the sole control of the Department, and 
the adjustment and operation of such circuit opening equinment to be in no 
way interfered with by the customer. The circuit opening equipment shall be 
set to disconnect the customer’s load from the Department's service whenever 

lemand is ereated thereon in excess of the demand the customer is obligated 
for 

In the event the customer creates a “Maximum Demand” as determined by 
the Department to be in excess of the demand originally applied for, thence 
forth for a period of not less than 12 conseentive months such demand shall 
constitute the demand for which the customer becomes obligated 

‘Maximum Demand” shall signify the average demand in the fifteen-minute 
interval in which such average is greater than in any other fifteen-minute interval 
in the billing period. “Maximum Demand” may he determined by the Depart 
ment at its discretion on a basis considered to be equivalent to such average 
demand, by tests from time to time, or by means of appropriate recording 
meters furnished and installed by the Department. In cases of hoists, elevators, 
welding machines, furnaces, and other installations where the energy demand 
is intermittent or subject to violent fluctuation, the Department may select a 
shorter interval for measurement of “Maximum Demand.” 

Section 10. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical service, alternating 
current, to traffic signals and warning facilities and for service to certain 
sodium vapor lamps within the City of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 


TRAFFIC CONTROL SERVICE (SCHEDULE CTC) 
\pplicability 

For service to all traffic signals and warning facilities, including semaphore 
signals, bell signals, and flashers, for governmental agenev purposes. 

Sodium vapor lamp installations in service on July 31, 1939, under the Metered 
Rate of the Traffic Control Service Schedule then in effect, may continue to 
receive service hereunder. The applicability of this schedule is closed to all 
other sodium vapor lamp installations made subsequent to July 31, 1939. 
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Character of service 

Energy will be furnished at service points mutually agreed upon betweer 
customer and the Department. 

Conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and Regulations of 
the Department. 


Rate 
Customer Charge: 
For each point of service delivery (per month) - $1. 00 
Energy Charge: 
For all energy (cents per kwh) ‘ 2.2 


Determination of billing 

The total monthly bill shall be the sum of the Customer Charge and the Energy 
Charge. 

Bills rendered for periods other than a month shall be prorated on a monthly 
basis. 

Section 11. That the rates to be charged and collected by the Department of 
Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical service for temporary 
power or light purposes, to customers within the City of Los Angeles, are hereby 
fixed as follows: 

'EMPORARY SERVICE (SCHEDULE CTS) 
Applicability 

For service, as may be available at the discretion of the Department, for pur- 
poses of limited power or lighting use of a temporary nature, including service to 
floor finishers, skill saws, pipe cutters, paint sprayers, stationary saws, concret: 
mixers, and other similar finishing and construction equipment, and temporary 
construction lights. 

Each applicant for temporary service may be required to deposit with the 
Department a sum of money equal to the estimated amount of the Department's 
bill for service, or to otherwise secure, in a manner satisfactory to the Depart 
ment, the pa¥ment of any bills which may accrue by reason of service furnished 
or supplied hereunder. 

Character of service 

This schedule is limited to such power and light load of a temporary nature, 
as can be served from an existing single phase 120/240 volt distribution line or 
service with meter of capacity not exceeding 25 amperes, and provided line con 
struction or additional transformer capacity is not required. 

In order to receive service under this schedule, the customer shall he required 
to furnish and install, at his own expense, a suitable pole or other adequate 
supporting structure within such distance from the Department’s service facili 
ties as it may specify. The Department’s connection panel box will then be 
installed on such pole or structure, and the customer may make connection to 
the panel box for such load as may be authorized at the time of his application 
for service, which load in no event shall total more than 10 kw connected at any 
time. The Department reserves the right to discontinue service, without notice, 
whenever in its opinion such service is no longer temporary in character or not 
needed, or if used for unauthorized purposes. 

Other conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and Regulations 
of the Department. 


Rate 
Customer Charge: 
For the first month or less, and for each succeeding month, per meter_ $2. 50 
Energy Charge: 
For all energy (cents per kwh)__----__ tinea ia 2.5 


Determination of billing 


The total bill shall be the sum of the Customer Charge and the Energy Charge. 

When the total period of service is for more than one month and the bills are 
rendered for periods other than a month, the Customer Charge shall be pro- 
rated on a monthly basis. 

Section 12. That the rentals to be charged and collected by the Department 
of Water and Power for supplying electric meters to customers within the City 
of Los Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 
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ELECTRIC METER RENTALS (SCHEDULE EM) 
{pplicability 


For rental of the Department’s electric meters to customers for their own pun 
poses, subject to the Rules and Regulations of the Department 


Rate 
For Alternating Current Meters: Per meter per 
Single Phase 2 or 3 wire, 120 or 120/240 volts: month 
5 to 10 amperes pees ; ane ; SO. 10 
ee ina . au 
75 to 100 amperes 7 : . oo 
Over 100 amperes: 
2 wire bik calencoelacks ; 45 
3 wire_-_- Sanka be Ea atbiaes Aa : . 80 
Polyphase, 240 or 240/480 volts: 
OO Se ON Sica amen daw nnn Saisie ana “s . 35 
2 2 er PO oo eee a a . 00 
75 to 100 amperes aos : . 5 . : . . 70 
Over tuo amperes... ....................- seins Sale a ~< oe 
For Direct Current Meters: 
2 wire, 120 or 240 volts: 
5 to 10 amperes Re ee 5 .10 
15. to 50 amperes__._....... : : ; . 35 
7) to 100 amperes ; : : : Scere | ae 
8 wire, 120/240 volts: 
S te 10 amperes. 2... Bae acuaricararun 5 : ae 
15 to 50 amperes rate eae eo eee ee . 30 
75 to 100 amperes See eal eee Seen et rea 03 


Other rate conditions 

The rental charges for any two-element or three-element watt-hour meters for 
special single-phase measurement, shall be respectively $1.60 and $2.40 per 
meter per month. 

Whenever demand attachments are furnished in conjunction with rented 
watt-hour meters, an additional rental charge shall be made in the amount 
of $0.50 per month for each such attachment. 

The rental charges for any meters not otherwise provided for herein, shall be 
on a basis of 14% percent per month of the estimated installed cost of said 
meters, but in no case shall such rental charges be less than $0.20 per meter per 
month. 

Such meters and demand attachments are to be at all times the property of 
the Department. Collection of rental charges shall not prevent the Department 
from collecting additional charges if such rental equipment is damaged by negli- 
sence of the customer. 

Section 138. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(1) Rate Schedule Applicability: In the event of any dispute as to rate or 
rates to be paid by the customer, the Board of Water and Power Commissioners 
reserves the right to determine which of the electric rate schedules, rates, or 
conditions is applicable to the case. 

(2) Rules and Regulations: The Board of Water and Power Commissioners 
may prescribe from time to time as the Board deems necessary or desirable, rules 
and regulations relating to conditions of service, and application, administration, 
and/or interpretation of rates, and relating to other provisions set forth herein, 

On failure to comply with the Rules and Regulations as prescribed by the 
Department, or to pay rates or meter rental, or to comply with any charge 
or penalties imposed for such failure as herein provided, electric service may 
be turned off until the Rules and Regulations or said penalties are complied 
with and/or payment is made of the amount due, if any, and $1.00 paid for 
the expense of turning the service off and on. In the event the customer turns 
on the electric service or suffers or causes it to be turned on after it has been 
turned off for any of the above reasons, the Department may again turn off the 
electric service, remove the meter, and may charge and collect $5.00 in addition 
to other amounts due from the customer before electric service is restored. In 
case the customer’s service is discontinued for nonpayment of bill for electric 
service, or where notice of discontinuance for nonpayment of bill has been given, 
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the Department may require customer to reestablish his credit by the making of 
a cash deposit as provided herein. 

(3) Metering: For the purpose of computing charges, each meter upon the 
customer’s premises will be considered separately, and readings of two or more 
meters will not be combined as equivalent to measurement through one meter 
except where the Department determines: 

(a) That the combination of meter readings is specifically provided for in 
the rate schedules 

(b) That the maintenance of adequate service and/or that the Department’s 
operating convenience shall require the installation of more than one meter 
upon the customer’s premises 

(c) That the customer has on his premises two or more meters for one class 
of service for his own use, and not for separate tenants, and that such meters 
are supplied, (1) by service connections which were in existence on an electric 
distribution system prior to the date of its acquisition by the Department, or 
which were installed by the Department prior to July 1, 1932, but in either of 
these cases only if the combination of meter readings shall have been in effect 
for any customer prior to July 1, 1947, and not subsequently cancelled at the 
request of a customer: or (2) by service connections which are not solely for 
the maintenance of adequate service and/or for the Department’s operating con- 
venience and for which the Department accepts the application of the eustomer 
for combination of meter readings. For meter readings combined in accord- 
ance with this provision (c), as equivalent to measurement through one meter, 
the Department shall make a monthly charge of 1144 percent of the computed 
cost of furnishing and installing all meters and services and line and transformer 
construction additional to that which in the opinion of the Department is the 
minimum required to supply the customer through one meter, or such meters as 
are required for the maintenance of adequate service and/or for the Denart- 
ment’s operating convenience, such charge in no case to be less than $0.90 per 
month, plus $0.10 per meter per month for such additional meters. Such applica- 
tion for combining of meter readings may be cancelled at any time upon request 
of the customer, provided that where cancellation is made in less than 12 months 
after the effective date of the apnlication for combining of meter readings, the 
bills which were rendered under the authority thereof, shall be recomnuted and 
billing readjustment made as if such combination had not been in effect. 

(4) Definition of Customers: The term “Customer” is hereby defined, sub- 
ject to the provision of Paragraph (3) respecting “Metering”, as meaning a 
person. public or private corporation, copartnership, unincorported associa 
tion. The United States, The State of California, any county, or anv govern- 
mental agency, who is entitled to service in accordance with the Department's 
Rule and Regulation relating to “Premises”’. 

(5) Time and Manner of Payment of Bills: Bills, except as provided other- 
wise in the schedules, are due and payable on presentation and become 
delinquent— 


15 davs after presentation where bills are made out monthly, 
{davs after presentation where bills are made out weekly, 


and if not paid upon becoming delinquent the electric service may be turned off 
without further notice. 

Payment shall be made at the offices of the Denartment in person or by mail, 
or at the Department’s option, to duly authorized collectors of the Department. 

(6) Deposits: A deposit in cash or other evidence of sufficient credit satis- 
factory to the Department to guarantee payment of bills may be required in an 
amonnt not exceeding the charges for the estimated quantity consumed in two 
months, except as may be required for temporary service, provided that no de- 
posit shall be less than $2.50. 

(7) Meter Reading for Snecial Purposes of Customers: The Department may 
at its option and upon application by the customer undertake to read regularly 
meters rented or owned by customers for their own special purposes, subject 
to the Rules and Regulations of the Department. In such cases the Depart- 
ment will furnish to the customer a memorandum of readings and shall make a 
charve of $0.10 for each reading so furnished. Upon special request and where 
conditions warrant, the Department at its option may also furnish in coniunc- 
tion with such readings a memorandum of charges corresponding to computa- 
tions as in accordance with the appropriate established rate schedule. 

(8) Service Obtained from Another Utility for Special Standby Purposes of 
Customers: In the case of certain governmental or other customers where the 
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character of load is such as to warrant an especially high degree of service 
continuity, the Department, on application of the customer, may undertake to 
upply, in conjunction with regular service, a standby service obtained fron 


another utility. The customer’s application shall state the number of kilowatts 
if load for which standby is desired, and which standby shall be for not less 
than 250 kw. Where such standby is made available, the Department's billing 


or combined service, including regular use and standby, shall be made in ae 
rdance with the appropriate standard schedule, to which billing there shall be 
dded a standby charge as determined hereinafter. 

The standby charge shall be based on the actual service costs incurred by the 
Department in obtaining standby power from the other utility; provided that in 
the event any energy is used through the standby connection, for which billing 
to the customer is made under the Department's standard schedules but which 
is not supplied from the Department’s own sources, a credit shall be allowed, 
in the amount of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour of such standby energy; provided 
further that in rendering billing to the customer, the standby charge, after the 
oregoing credit, if any, shall be increased by 10 percent to cover incidental 
expenses related to the furnishing of the standby service, and such net standby 
charge shall be determined for each billing period in which regular service is 
rendered 

The added cost of any pole lines, fixtures, transformers, metering equipment, 
ete., Which may be required in excess of that necessary for regular service shall 
be as determined by the Department, and shall be borne by the customer either 
by cash payment, or on the basis of a monthly charge of 14, percent of such 
udded investment cost, or by some other equitable method as may be mutually 
agreed upon between the customer and the Department. 

Section 14. That all electric rate schedules, inclusive of terms, provisions, 
and conditions, as provided herein, shall apply to and shall become effective on all 
regular bills for electrical service rendered on and after the first day of the 
calendar month next succeeding the effective date of this ordinance 

Section 15. That Ordinance No, 88,805 and all other ordinances or provisions 
thereof which may be in conflict herewith are hereby repealed, provided how 
ever that the rate schedules, conditions, and provisions approved by said ordin 
ance No. 88,805 shall remain in effect until the rate schedules, conditions, and 
provisions provided for herein shall have become effective. 

Section 16. That the City Clerk shall certify to the passage of this ordinance 
and shall cause the same to be published once in The Los Angeles Daily Journal 
and The Los Angeles News, a daily newspaper printed and published in The 
City of Los Angeles 

I hereby certify that the foregoing ordinance was introduced at the meeting 
of the Council of the City of Los Angeles of October 29, 1946 and was passed at 
its meeting of November 6, 1946. 

WALTER C. PETERSON, City Clerk. 

Approved this Sth day of November, 1946. 

(File No. 25381.) 

FLETCHER Bowron, Mayor 


EvLecrric RATES—WITHIN City oF Los ANGELES—EFFECTIVE OcTrorER 1, 1951 


ORDINANCE NO. 98,410 


An ordinance approving rates as modified and fixed by the Department of 
Water and Power of The City of Los Angeles and to be charged for electrical 
energy distributed and for service supplied by said Department to customers 
within the incorporated limits of said City, relating to electrolier lighting 
service, prescribing the time and the manner of payment of the same, and amend- 
ing section 5 of ordinance No. 91,100 approved November 8, 1946, relating thereto. 

The People of The City of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. That the rates to be charged and collected, and the terms, provisions, 
and conditions to be effective respecting such rates, for electrical energy dis- 
tributed and for service supplied by the Department of Water and Power of The 
City of Los Angeles for electrolier lighting service purposes to customers within 
the incorporated limits of The City of Los Angeles as heretofore modified and 
fixed by resolution adopted by the Board of Water and Power Commissioners on 
the 10th day of July 1951 be and the same are hereby approved. 
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Section 2. That Section 5 of Ordinance No. 91,100 be and the same is hereby 
amended toa set forth such rates, terms, provisions, and conditions so modified 
and fixed by said resolution as follows: 

“Section 5. That the annual rates to be charged and collected by the Depart 
ment of Water and Power for furnishing and supplying electrical energy and 
service for electrolier or other lighting system purposes within The City of Los 
Angeles, are hereby fixed as follows: 


ELECTROLIER LIGHTING SERVICE (SCHEDULE L-—4) 

Applicability 

For service including energy and maintenance, supplied to electrolier or lumi 
naire installations for purposes of street, highway, and traffic safety lighting of 
thoroughfares (including tunnels, bridges, and parks). The necessary electro 
liers or fixtures, underground interconnecting conduits and circuits, and lumi 
naires, must be provided by the customer at his own expense. Systems with 
overhead interconnecting circuits between electrolier posts may be served here 
under, with the customer providing electroliers, fixtures, and luminaires and the 
Department providing, installing, and maintaining such overhead interconnect 
ing circuits and applying additional charges therefor; when such systems have 
been acquired by the Department from another utility owning the electroliers 
and luminaires, service will be provided subject to a further additional charge 
hereinafter specified covering ownership of such electroliers and luminaires. 


RATE “A”—INCANDESCENT LIGHT SERVICE 


Annual charge per light 


Midnight 1:00 a, m. All night 
Lamp rating (Series Systems 
800 lumen $5. 76 $5. 88 $6. 48 
1,000 lumen 6.48 6. 60 7.32 
2,500 lumen 11, 40 11.76 12. 96 
4,000 lumen 15. 36 15. 84 17. 88 
6,000 lumen 2, 52 21.36 24. 60 
10,000 lumen 29. 44 30. 72 36. 3¢ 
15,000 lumen 39. 96 42.12 41. 00 
25,000 lumen 67. 92 71. 64 86. 40 
Lamp rating (Multiple Systems 
25 watt 2.04 2. 28 3. 12 
4) watt 3. 24 3. 60 4.92 
60 watt 4.80 5.16 6. 72 
75 watt 6.00 6. 36 8.04 
100 watt 7.32 7.80 9,72 
200 watt 12. 36 13. 08 16. 20 
300 watt 17. 28 18. 36 99. #8 
5OO watt 27.00 28. 80 35. 64 
750 watt 39.12 41. 64 51. 84 
1,000 watt 51. 24 54. 60 68. 04 
1,500 watt. 75. 60 80. 64 100. 92 


RATE “B”’—MERCURY VAPOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Mercury Vapor Lamp Rating: 


250 watt , hit st $33. 00 $34. 32 $39. 60 
400 watt 39. 00 40. 68 47.16 
Additional Annual Charge Per Auxiliary Incandescent Lamp 
Incandescent Lamp Rating | | 
100 watt or 2,500 lumen__- is eine : 9. 84 10. 08 10. 80 
200 watt or 4,000 lumen 12. 84 13. 20 14. 52 
300 watt or 6,000 lumen__- 16. 80 17. 40 19. 80 


RATE “C’—SODIUM VAPOR LIGHT SERVICE 


10,000 lumen__- ‘ eikid aig a sab $27. 72 $30. 36 $40. 92 


Character of service 

Energy will be supplied at service points mutually agreed upon between 
customers and the Department, for series systems at either 6.6 amperes or 
20 amperes, or for multiple systems at either 120 or 120/240 volts. 
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Maintenance of customers’ equipment will be furnished by the Department 
only insofar as specified hereinafter under “Normal Maintenance.” 

The Department will provide, install, and maintain overhead interconnecting 
circuits between electrolier posts accepted for such service subject to condi- 
tions and charges hereinafter specified under “Maintenance Other Than Normal”; 
when such electrolier systems have been acquired by the Department, service 
will be provided subject to further additional charges and conditions specified 
inder “Maintenance Other Than Normal.” 

Where service is furnished from overhead lines, the customers may mount 
cutout boxes on the Department’s poles and service connections will be run 
by the Department to such boxes. The Department will furnish vaults and 
all necessary appurtenances therein for electrolier lighting service in terri- 
tories established by the Department as underground areus. Where vault service 
s furnished, the customer shall install all ducts and conductors between the 
electroliers or luminaries and the vaults. 

All plans and specifications for the installation of, and the construction of, 
lighting systems shall be subject to approval of the Department, which shall 
have the right to inspect and to test the installations before accepting for 
service, and the testing of the original system installation will be made without 
additional charge for such testing, where it may be done without involving 
unreasonable time or expense due to faulty construction; provided also that 
plans for systems where it is contemplated that the Department will furnish 
installation and maintenance of overhead interconnecting circuits, the elee- 
troliers shall be so located that no supports for such overhead wiring other than 
that afforded by the electroliers will be required except as may be determined 
by the Department to be reasonably necessary for supplying energy to such 
systems, or as may be desired for its own purposes. 

These and other conditions of service shall be in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations of the Department. 


Determination of billing 


The rate for a light operated continuously shall be computed at one and one-half 
times the “All Night” rate. 

The rate for a light controlled on a schedule of operation differing from a 
standard schedule, except for a light operated continuously, shall be the 
standard “All Night” rate, increased or decreased as may be appropriate, by 1/5 
of the difference between the “All Night” and “Midnight” rates, for each hour 
of average daily deviation on an annual basis from “Standard All Night Schedule 
of Operation,” computed to the nearest whole cent. 

The monthly bill for lights operated on a calendar month basis shall be com- 
puted at 1/12 of the applicable annual rates. 

Bills rendered for lights in operation for periods other than a full calendar 
month, shall be computed at 1/360 of the applicable annual rate for each night 
in operation. 

For temporary turn-ons of street lighting at times other than regular scheduled 
hours of operation, the rate shall be $10.00 per turn-on as a service charge 
plus 3.5 cents per kwh. In such cases, the kilowatt-hours shall be computed 
on the basis of the rated demand of the lamps (including the lamp auxiliaries) 
in operation and the hours of use. 

sills for each calendar month operation of lights shall be payable on or before 
the tenth day of the following month. Bills for electrolier lighting service 
supplied at the direction of the Board of Public Works shall be paid monthly 
by said Board on or before the tenth day of the month for the service so fur 
nished in the preceding month upon demands drawn against the funds provided 
by the City Council for such purposes. 

All bills unpaid 15 days after rendering thereof shall be deemed delinquent 
and service may be discontinued without further notice. 

Operation schedules 

Upon acceptance of written application of the customer, lights will be controlled 
each night in accordance with one of the schedules of operation hereunder : 

(a) Standard All-Night Schedule of Operation: During the months of 
April, May, June, July, August, and September, lights shall be lighted 30 
minutes after sunset and extinguished one hour before sunrise, and during 
the months of October, November, December, January, February, and March, 
shall be lighted 15 minutes after sunset and extinguished 30 minutes before 
sunrise. 
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(b) Standard Midnight Schedule of Operation: Light shall be lighted as 
provided under “Standard All-Night Schedule of Operation” but shall be 
extinguished at midnight. 

(c) Standard 1:00 A. M. Schedule of Operation: Lights shall be lighted 
as provided under “Standard All-Night Schedule of Operation” but shall he 
extinguished at 1:00 A. M. 

(il) Special Schedule of Operation: When desired by the customer, servic: 
will be furnished to electrolier lighting on a schedule longer then as pro 
vided by Standard Schedules of Operation. 

When service on a schedule shorter than as provided by “Standard Mid 
night Schedule of Operation” is requested, and where the nature of the sery 
ice (as in the ease of parks) warrants such special short schedule, the 
Department may provide service under a suitable schedule of operation as 
mutually agreed upon by the Department and the customer, but then only if 

he customer agrees to pay for any extra costs involved in furnishing specia! 
switching and other service in connection therewith. 

(e) Photo-Electrie Controller Operation: In lieu of controlling any light- 
ing operation with reference to “sunset” and “sunrise” in schedules of 
operation, the Department may, at its discretion, control the lighting and/or 
extinguishing of lamps by means of photo-electriec controllers so arranged 
as to insure that the lamps will be energized during periods whenever natural 
daylight values are *49 of a foot-candle or less on a horizontal plane in ope 
areas. 

Normal maintenance 


The Department will furnish normal maintenance which shall include periodic 
inspection, renewal of lamps, cleaning of glassware, replacement of damaged 
glassware and lamps, maintenance of control, according to established schedules, 
cleaning and painting of posts, and minor repairs to wiring and electrical appur- 
tenances on or within the posts. Normal maintenance shall not include replace- 
ment of damaged glassware or lamps when such damage is coincident with or is 
a resuit of partial or total demolition of post or when caused by riots, fires, 
explosions, earthquakes, disasters of major magnitude, or Acts of God. Normal 
mainetnance shall not include maintenance with respect to equipment developing 
defects in test or in service due to faults in design, manufacture, or installation 
until such defects have been satisfactorily corrected. 


Maintenance other than normal 


The rates hereinbefore established in this schedule do not provide for mainte- 
nance or replacement of customers’ equipment other than as specified under 
“Normal Maintenance.” Consequently, the Department may not be required to 
furnish, at its expense, any other maintenance work, nor replacement of posts 
or post parts, nor of underground cables or conduits beyond the Department’s 
service feed points. Where the Department has approved the plans for an over- 
head wired electrolier svstem, and agreed to provide and install the overhead 
interconnecting circuits between the electrolier posts, it will provide such installa- 
tion and maintenance service therefor at an additional annual charge of $3.60 
per post: provided that where such overhead wired systems and luminaries are 
on electroliers which have heen acquired by the Department from another utility, 
service will be provided therefor with a further additional annual charge of 
$19.08 ner post. The foregoing charge relating to the Department’s ownership 
of such electroliers and luminaries is to be made without any obligation or intent 
on the part of the Department to replace such electroliers at the end of their 
normal service, life, or when earlier replacement is required for any reason. 
Anv sueh replacement shall be the responsibility of the street lighting system 
eustomer served, and the additional charge relating to the Department’s owner- 
shin of the electrolier post will no longer be applicable following replacement 
or removal thereof.” 

Section 3. That the electric rate schedule, inclusive of terms, provisions, and 
conditions as provided herein, shall apply to and shall become effective on all 
regnlar bills for applicable electrical service rendered on and after the first day 
of the calendar month next succeeding the effective date of this ordinance. 

Section 4. That section 5 of said Ordinance No. 91,100 and all other ordinances 
or provisions thereof which may be in conflict herewith, are hereby repealed, 
provided however that the rate schedule, inclusive of terms, provisions, and 
conditions as contained in said Section 5, shall remain in effect until the rate 
schedule, inclusive of terms, provisions, and conditions provided for in this ordi- 
nance shall have become effective. 


( 


ifitl 
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Section 5. That the City Clerk shal certify to the passage of this ordinance 
nd shall cause the same to be published once in The Los Angeles Daily Journal! 
nd The Los Angeles News, a daily newspaper, printed and published in The 
ity of Los Angeles. 
Ihereby certify that the foregoing ordinance was introduced in the meeting 
if the Council of The City of Los Angeles held August 6, 1951, and was passed 
its meeting held August 6, 1951, 
WALTER C. Peterson, City Clerk, 
By A. M. Morris, Deputy 
Approved this 10th day of August 1951. 
ILETCHER Bowron, Mayor. 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF THE 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. c 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Oflice Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(New Mexico), presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (New Mexico) ; Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (Wyoming) ; Alan Bible (Nevada) ; Eugene D. Millikin 
(Colorado); Arthur V. Watkins (Utah). 

Also present: Senator Thomas H. Kuchel (California) ; Gordon 
Allott (Colorado). 

Present also: Stewart French, staff director and chief counsel: 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff member for reclamation: William K. 
Coburn, staff member for public lands; James Gamble, staff member 
for Indian affairs; Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk; and Elmer Bennett, office of legislative counsel, 
Department of the Interior. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Griffith, please. You may proceed, sir. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, I take great pleasure in introdue 
ing Hon. Ben P. Griffith, a distinguished citizen of the city of Los 
Angeles, and presently the president of the board of water and power 
commissioners of the city. 


STATEMENT OF BEN P. GRIFFITH, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
WATER AND POWER COMMISSIONERS OF THE CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Grirriru. My name is Ben P. Griffith, and I am president of the 
Board of Water and Power Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles. 
This board consists of five members, appointed by the mayor, with the 
consent of the city council and is charged with the administration of 
the water and power department. This department constitutes the 
largest municipally owned utility in this country. The board mem- 
bers themselves receive no salary, except. for a fee of $25 per meeting, 
Under the charter of the city of Los Angeles, they are clothed with 
broad powers which make them nearly autonomous, and remove these 
vital utilities as nearly as possible from political pressures. It is not, 
and has not been for nearly 30 years supported by taxes but by revenues 
derived from the rate payers which number some 800,000. As a result, 
the department has been able to plan for a prudent period ahead of its 
current needs, and to finance and construct its distribution and storage 
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facilities in such a manner as to insure against shortages of either 
ower or water. 

I might digress a moment there, if I may. I have heard the testi- 
mony to date, and the 6 mill figure for Glen (¢ Canyon. I want to 
suggest that we sell our large industrial blocks of power at some 314 
mills in Los Angeles, and as a result I can see no possibility whatsoever, 
if we were to be considered a purchaser of Glen Canyon power, of 
buying raw power at 6 mills and subsequently selling it to our cus- 
tomers at 514, 

Senator Anprerson. I can understand that. At the same time, you 
can understand that there is a very large installation at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., engaged in a very important work that pays 22 mills. 

Mr. Grirriri. They are, of course, well endowed. 

I sketch these points only to justify my presence here, testifying in 
opposition to Senate bill 500. To be a steward of the water resources 
of such a city—now some 2,250,000 people, and increasing at the rate 
of 50,000 per year—is a sobering responsibility, particularly when a 
great majority of our population is wholly dependent upon imported 
water. Our people depend upon their representatives to be alert to 
and vigorous in their defense of every threat to their contractual rights 
to such water. We are frequently accused of being opposed to every 
— which would enable our fellow signators to the compact to 
make beneficial use of their allotted share of the Colorado. This 
charge we deny, and the records bear us out. 

You will later have before you, through Mr. Ely, I believe, a list of 
many such projects which California has not only failed to resist, but 
has assisted to passage. One among them is the Colorado- Big Thomp- 
son projec t. which exceeds Hoover Dam in cost. In fi act, until 1954, 
California had never opposed any upper basin project. 

Our engineers and attorneys have spelled out the basis of our oppo 
sition to this bill. Even to a comparative layman, certain factors 
emerge clearly from the testimony to date. The Colorado River com- 
pact is the fundamental law of the river. It was not entered into 
hastily. On the contrary, it emerged as the result of years of study 
and deb: ate, in which each State was represented by its ablest and most 
exper ienced advocates. 

In its final form it represented solid advantages to every signator. 
It defined basin allocations and it placed each signator in a position 
to proceed with such works as were currently feasible. California— 
again after years of debate and analysis—succeeded in obtaining con- 
gressional approval of the Boulder Canyon project. But not, it must 
be noted, until the city of Los Angeles, through its department of 
water and power, and other California agencies, had underwritten the 
entire cost of its construction by obligating itself to purchase the 
energy generated at such a price as would amortize the Government’s 
investment and pay 4—later reduced to 3—percent interest. To date 
the power contractors of southern California have returned over $57 
million in interest alone on a eae. whose total cost was some $135 
million. Subsequently in 1951, during the depths of the depression, 
our community obligate id itself to the extent of $220 million in bonds, 
which, through the Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia, they devoted to building and paving for Parker Dam and the 
Colorado River aqueduct. Other installations in southern California 
bring the total investment to over $500 million. 
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Please note that the cost of these projects was carried by the bene- 
ficiaries. We asked for no subsidy, asked for nothing in fact but the 
privilege of paying for our benefits. Is it any wonder that we are 
sensitive to what we consider threats to an adequate use of these 
installations ¢ 

Senator Anperson. May I stop you there, Mr. Griffith, and ask you 
whether it is your belief ‘that the upper ( ‘olorado River Basin con- 

tracts would be paid for by the beneficiaries 4 

Mr. Grirriru. Not directly. 

Senator ANpeRsON. You do not believe when a farmer buys the 
current he is helping to pay for the project? Is that not what happens 
n Los Angeles # 

Mr. Grirriru. I was thinking, of course, of the irrigators and the 
support that will be rendered them by the power purchasers. But to 

vo further I rely, as every layman must, on the adv ice of engineering 
counsel and legal consultants, and they say “No.” 

Senator Anperson. Now, a little bit of the water from Hoover 
Dam gets to irrigators in California. What difference would there 
be in the position of the irrigators in the Imperial Valley project, 
as compared with any other project ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Well, Mr. Hewes is president of the irrigation dis- 
trict there, and he will follow me, and he is better qualified to answer 
that. But I will say that it is my belief that the Imperial Lrrigation 
District has obligated itself for the cost of the improvements neces- 
sary for the distribution of its water and is paying that off directly. 
: is not in any sense directly dependent upon power revenues for the 

etirement of its obligations. 

Senator Anperson. ‘The Imperial District is in a little different 
category. I am not in any way hostile to what was done in Los 
Angeles. J think they have given a fine example of the large-scale 
use of Government operation in order to permit the municipality to 
get its water and power. It is a fine example. But you are doing 
precisely the same thing there. The beneficiaries are paying for it, 
and the beneficiaries will pay for all but a tiny fraction of the upper 
Colorado River Basin project. All but a fraction. To be sure, there 

little wildlife in this and a little bit of sediment control, maybe, 
but it is very small. 

Mr. Grirriru. Maybe I was only expanding upon the pride we have 
in the obligations we have taken upon ourselves. 

Senator ANprerson. You have a right to be proud. It is a fine job. 
But I mean it is one of the finest examples of how a project of this 
kind can be constructed, how it involves the consent and cooperation 
of other States which get no benefit from it. The compact provides 
that New Mexico shall have a part of that power. How much does it 


¢ 


get from Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. As far as I know, none. 

Senator ANprerson. Yet there is a provision that gives us some of 
the power. Now, we could not use it, because the people would just 
say, “There it is. You come and get it.” 

Mr. Grirrirn. Well, sir, does that not date back to the stand of the 
Government at the time, which was: We must have a firm guaranty 
of the power purchases. } 
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Senator ANperson. I have not complained about it elsewhere. W: 
are glad that it has been used, and well used, and is being paid off. 
All we say is: We gave you a chance to do it. Why will you not give 
us a chance to do it ¢ 

You got it first. That is the answer. 

Mr. Grirriru. No, sir, 1 would demur on that. As far as I an 
concerned, any use of that water legally within the compact and 
feasible to the point of actualization, I am for. 

Senator Anprrson. I am asking you questions I probably should 
not ask you, because I find myself in agreement with your statement 
pretty well. All I know from your record is that you are not hostile 
to this sort of thing. But do you not recognize that there are many 
of us who are on this bill who want to see the compact observed 2 

Mr. Grirrirn. I firmly believe that, sir. 

Senator ANpreRSON. We are not just a lawless band trying to set the 
compact aside. 

Mr. Grirerrn. But from my experience and from legal and able 
counsel, wide variations of the same - ument can arise. 

My only point, which I get to later, is: How can these be resolved / 
Where can we go to get the resolution of it? 

Senator ANDERSON. All right. 

Mr. Grirriru. Why do we consider this bill a threat? Because our 
ablest engineering and legal consultants testify as you have heard in 
this committee, that it constitutes a reinterpretation of the Colorado 
River compact which is indefensible and which would diminish or 
nullify our contracts with the Government for our allotment of water. 
It might be added that the Governor of Colorado has demonstrated 
in this hearing that he himself apprehends some difficulty in refuting 
our interpretation of the compact. 

As cosignators of a seven-party pact we differ widely as to its terms. 
As neighbors and fellow westerners, in my opinion, we should seek 
disinterested assistance. One such aid is readily at hand—the task 
force on water resources and power—chairmaned by former Gov. 
Leslie A. Miller, of Wyoming—of the present Hoover Commission. 
This Commission was unanimously voted into being by Congress, and 
has been ordered to report on this field not later than May 31 of this 
year. That we should disregard the voluntary services of these able 
and busy men would seem to discourage public service of this type to 
an extreme degree. To reject their findings might be proper, but to 
ignore them completely seems unforgivable. The last. and final court 
of appeals is also peculiarly available at this time. If the proponents 
of this bill should see fit to be joined in the case of Arizona versus 
California in the Supreme Court, many or all of these disputed inter- 
pretations of the compact might be resolved. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Anprerson. May I just ask a question or two? 

You suggest that we might leave this to the Hoover task force, 
headed by Governor Miller. Are you familiar with the present indict- 
ment of this whole project by Governor Miller? 

Mr. Grirritn. I read his testimony. 

Senator AnpEerson. You want to leave it to the fellow you know 
vill kill it? 

Mr. Grirriru. I do not believe the chairman is the only voice on 
that committee. 
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Senator Anperson. I think he has been doing a pretty good job thus 
rar. 

Mr. Grirritu. My belief is that this field was peculiarly designated 
for their study and general recommendations, and its creation was 
enthusiastically received by Congress and the country as a whole, based 
on the need for such an investigation. And it seems to me we are pro- 
ceeding without some of the advice we might have if we could wait 
until May and hear their report. 

[ yield to your point, and I understand your position on it. 

Senator Anperson. I said facetiously to Senator Goldwater that he 
could not have his case tried before a more friendly jury than this 
committee, and I realize that J was merely expressing the fact that 
many people are | inclined, on this committee, to favor the gener% al cause 
of reclamation. Similarly, we could not put our case before a more 
unfriendly jury than the Hoover Task Force on Reclamation and 
Water. They just do not believe in that sort of thing. 

Mr. Grirriti. I do not believe the Supreme Court has prejudged 
the matter. 

Senator Anprerson. No. 

Mr. Grirriru. There is, of course, a decision pending as to whether 
the upper States shall or shall not join in the action. 

Senator Anperson. In the matter of the tidelands, they took it away 
from further court action by an act of Congress. We are not trying 
to take this away from the court. We are certain that Arizona and 
California will go along. 

Senator Kucue. A little different situation, is it not, though, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; a little different situation. I merely say 
we are not trying to stop the lawsuit. 

You say this constitutes a reinterpretation of the Colorado River 
compact. Has the contract ever been interpreted by a court 4 

Mr. Grirrirn. It has in part, I believe. 

Senator Anperson. On the points that are involved in this? 

Mr. Grirriru. My recollection—and once again, I make no pretense 
of profound legal background on this—is that the Supreme Court at 
one time did define beneficial consumptive use in the same manner 
that we do. I would frankly have to check with our counsel on that, 
but that is my belief. 

Senator ANpERSON. I am merely trying to find out what you mean. 
It seems to me that you mean that we are trying to inte rpret the com- 
pact a little differently from the way Mr. Ely has been inter preting it 
for a long time. 

Mr. Grirerru. Well, Mr. Ely has a good deal of concurrence, and it 
is my belief also. 

Senator ANperson. Of course, he recognizes that he is on a different 
side of the fence from some of the rest of us. 

Mr. Grirriru. Mr. Ely, Mr. Howard, the attorney general of the 
State, and many others share very generally in this view, and = 
course I am quite sure that you could say the same for your State, i 
op posing it. 

Senator Anperson. Yes: because we feel that a compact to divide 
water means that it is trying to divide water and not take it all from 
the upper basin and give it all to California. That is all there is. to 
this controversy. 
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Mr. Grirrirn. I could not agree with you more, to this extent: That 
the compact is the bible. In the final analysis, the terms of that com- 
pact will govern the river. 

Senator Anprrson. If one clause says the water shall be divided, 
and you can read the other clause as saying the water shall not be 
divided, only the clause that says to you it shall not be divided is the 
only one there is in the contract. 

Mr. Grivrirn. | take this to be not entirely a dispute about division 
but a dispute about measurement, the computation of use. 

Senator Anprxson. [f all there was was a dispute about measure- 
ment, this bill could get through the Congress in a very short time. 

Mr. Grievirn. I don’t mean a dispute about the measurement of 
how much water is in the river, but how you measure the uses of that 
water. 

Senator Anperson. And that is exactly what I was referring to. If 
there was only this one question of measurement, of how you measure 
the water, there would not be much argument about it. We would find 
a way of getting the bill through the Congress pretty quickly. 

Mr. Grirr ITH. I recognize that there are others also. 

Senator Anperson. There are others; you bet. The fundamental 
question is: Does the water all belong to California. or do the other 
States have a chance to get a spoonful once in a while? 

Senator Kucnen. With great defe ‘rence to the chairman, and I say 
most sincerely what I say now: Is that not the very reason, Mr. 
Chairman, why all the States avabead ought to go on over the across 
the street to the United States Supreme Court and say, “Here } is our 
problem: you tell us how this compact should be interpret ted”? And 
then the Congress would know exactly what rights each State h: vd with 
respect to it, and on that basis could prepare legislation that no man 
could say raised serious legal questions. 

Senator Anperson. These States all signed the compact once. The 
purpose of that cempact was to try to get us to live together properly. 
Now, if it becomes absolutely impossib le to get along, then it may have 
end up somewhere else. But it does seem to me that the welfare of 

‘alifornia, occupying the great spot that it does in the West, would 
* better se neal if it tried to say, “We are not trying to keep Denver 
from OTOW Ing; we are not try ing to close the door and put a ceiling on 
development in the upper basin States.” 

Senator Kucren. California says that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AnprExson. It says just the reverse, in my opinion. I think 
California says, “We want only one theory in this. We want the 
theory that the upper basin gets only what is left. We are going to 
get our 714 million acre-feet regardless of what water is in the river. 
We are going to get some surplus water, as you call it, out of this, 
regardless of what is in the river. We are going to see that the 
Mexican treaty is taken care of regardless of what isin the river. And 
after all those things are done, if a single spoonful remains and we 
cannot figure out a legal technicality to get it, you can use it.” 

Senator Kucnet. Would my able friend agree that what he is 
talking about is a question of legal interpretation of the compact ? 

Senator Anperson. No; I do not think it is only that. 

Senator Kucnet. Is it in part that? 

Senator Anprerson. I think there are many compacts entered into 
among the States, dependent upon the attempt recently to administer 
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those compacts among the States. We have one over the Pecos River 
between Texas and New Mexico. We have argued about it a great 
deal. Texas opposed re we tried to do for a long time, and 
then the river ran short of water. Now we realize that regardless of 
the fact that we are in court, we wish we would get out of court. 
On this Rio Grande stream that is involved in this, we had a contro- 
versy, as you probably recognize, with the State of Texas, for a long 
time. The State of Texas took the State of New Mexico into court. 
We thought it was not the best way. We thought there was another 
way to do it. But they would have us in court. Well, they got us 
there, and we asserted there were Indians living along the river that 
had first rights to that water. 

Now, Texas wishes we were not in court. Because if the Indians 
had the first right to that water, New Mexico gets most of it, and Texas 
owes us 400,000 acre-feet instead of us owing them 400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Grirriru. There are a few Indians in this, too. 

I can only personally disclaim any such attitude as you have alluded 
to, and as fs iras I know, the responsib le leaders of the water agence ies 
in southern ¢ ‘alifornia do also. And I still point to the fact that there 
must be some evidence of good will. 

Until 1954, there not only was not a single objection to any use, as 
I say, including transmountain diversion. It was not until, to our 
mind—and I know that we would differ on it, but to our mind—the 
point of a line of toleration, if I might so express it, had been crossed 
to such a degree as to constitute a real and present threat to what we 
view as our allocations and rights under the compact. We do this, 
and again I speak of men such as Mr. Jensen, chairman of the board 
of the Metropolit: in Water District, Mr. Hewes, who is head of the 
Imperial Irrigation District. Naturally, we do this advisedly, in the 
sense that we h: ave been advised by the best consultants we can ac quire 
that thisistrue. Hence, we are here. 

Senator Anperson. You used the word “threat.” How do you use 
that term? Is it a threat to the possibility that you may some day own 
all the water in the river, or is it a threat to the use of the water to 
which the lower basin is entitled ¢ 

Mr. Grirritu. The latter, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Then I think you ought to come in here and 
show how it is a threat to that. Because the diversion of 1,600,000 
acre-feet on top of a diversion of v million feet does hot quite come 
up to what California itself is entitled to by its own limitation act 
and far below what California is now using. 

Mr. Grirriru. Speaking personally, it is not, to my mind, a ques 
tion of the amount of diversion. It is a question of the manner of 
operation and the effect of large storage dams, to cite one instance, 
upon what you might call the management of the river. 

We feel that there has not been a comprehensive enough study of 
the impact upon lower basin uses. 

We have tried to spell these concerns of ours out and will continue 
to do so in later expositions. The objections are sincere and genuine. 

Senator Anperson. I have only directed these things to you, Mr. 
Griffith, because I think I know something of your fine reputation 
as a leader out there in that community. 

Mr. Grirriru. I think you might agree with me on this: Is this 
not a foolish place for a dam builder to be, testifying against dams ? 
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Senator ANpgerson. Well, as a good businessman you recognize that 
what was done in Boulder Dam in the setting up of a district where 
water could be sold to the municipality and electric current could be 
developed and sold to that and adjoining municipalities was a very 
fine deal for the United States Government and for every part of it. 
Otherwise the water is wasting on down into the gulf and doing 
nobody any good. We are wasting water today. You people are 
taking less water than you contracted for. You are in no danger 

And the additional use of this water in the upper basin would not 
pose the slightest threat to you. It poses a threat for somebody maybe 
150 years from now, when there might be a dropping off of water in 
the Colorado River. But 150 years from now we might have a process 
for taking salt out of the ocean and supplying you with more water 
than you ever needed at prices you could afford to pay. We had hoped 
that somebody would take a view about the situation 75 years from 
now and would realize that we would need this water in 75 years. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I would say I would be happy if I could view the 
pic ture that way. 

The State engineer has testified that we are only 7 years away from 
a shortage of water now. Other figures have extended that to some 
25 years. I mean, they say that is the period in which the Coastal 
Plain will need supplemental water beyond that for which we have 
contracted. 

Senator Anprerson. You mean within 7 years you may start to 
propose to use the water / 

Mr. Grirrirn. Bear in mind that I think that is an extreme esti- 
mate. I will put it this way. I personally do not agree with it. But 
I do not have the background to entitle me to disagree in some ways. 

Sut we will put it at 25 years that supplemental water will have to be 
introduced into southern California. 

Senator Anperson. You do not have faith that in 25 years salt 
water will be available? 

Mr. Grirrirn. I do not, sir. I wish I did. And we have tried to 
keep abreast of that development. 

Senator Anperson. If the United States Government will put some 
real money into it, it would be available. But if the United States 
Government acts as it did in the coal-mining areas around Rifle, and 
as soon as it got to the point where gasoline. could be distilled out of 
that coal at about 30 percent of the price of the ordinary gasoline, 
they closed the plant down. That is getting it down pretty far. 

Mr. Grirriru. But we cannot gamble with the thirst of our citizens. 
I will put it that way. It may well emerge in time, although I have 
talked with people who say that the U nited States will never be able 
to afford to use an ounce of uranium to boil water for that purpose, 
because of its need for other purposes. 

Senator Anperson. I did not talk about the use of uranium. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I thought you were talking about the fissionable 
approach. 

Senator Anprerson. Oh, no. When cheap power comes, it may not 
come from uranium. But just taking the present knowledge we have 
of coal, we are not extremely far from the utilization of sea water now. 

Mr. Grirrirx. Why do you not utilize it up in the upper basin? 

Senator AnpErson. We do not have an ocean right close tous. You 
have got one at your door. 
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Mr. Grirriru. Yes, more salt water than fresh. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Griflith, you have suggested, in your state- 
ment. and I quote this sentence: 

If the proponents of this bill should see fit to be joined in the case of Arizona 

California in the Supreme Court, tnany or all of these disputed interpretations 

the compact might be resolved. 

You have read the hearings on types of legislation similar to S. 500 
which have been held in past sessions. You have attended the hear- 
ings this week on S. 500. Just to pick out one example of the legal 
questions raised, you have heard and read the divergent views which 

‘held by governmental agencies with respect to where Indian rights 
come into this question. The Department of Interior has taken a 
position. The Department of Justice has taken a position. —Testi- 
mony by able lawyers before the Senate Committee on Interior has 

aken dive srgent positions. And that constitutes one example of the 
type of legal question that will have a direct bearing on the water 
which is available under the Colorado River compact and the water 
that would be available under a bill such as 8. 500. No question about 
that: is there? 

Mr. Grirriru. Not a bit, to my mind. 

Senator Kucuen. And there is only one place to resolve a legal con- 
troversy between good faith disputants and that is over across the 
street in the United States Supreme Court. We can argue as long as 
we want to around this table. We can listen to the distinguished 
Governor of Colorado from the upper basin testify that in his opinion 
the legal conclusions that have been reached by people in the lower 
basin are correct. And your statement here would seem to indicate 
the only fair and reasonable basis upon which to resolve the contro- 
versies that are not going to be solved if a bill similar to S. 500 were 
to be enacted into law. 

There is only one way to eliminate the dispute, there is only one 
manner to find out which States are right and which States are wrong, 
and that is not in a committee of Congress or in the Congress of the 
United States. It is in the court. 

And I think you are eminently right in suggesting that as a power- 
ful argument against a premature determination by the Congress of 
an upper Colorado River storage project in the absence of knowing 

st where the rights to the water are vested from a legal standpoint, 
ad I think that the statement you made ought to be repeated again 
and again, because there you have an opportunity for every State that 
is involved to find, once and for all, what it is entitled to and what 
the other States are not entitled to. 

Senator Anprrson. May I just point out: Not being a lawyer, as 

said the other day, it is very easy to give legal opinions of you are 
not a lawyer. You have nothing to restrain you. But 1 remember 
very ‘distinctly the long hearings we held in a project in which Cali- 
fornia made the same suggestion it now makes. 

“Go over to the court and find out.” The point is that there was 
no justiciable issue and there is none in this. 

If this bill were to be passed and California then thought that it 
represented any danger whatever to its water supply, it could then 
take us into the Supreme Court. 

So why do you not let the bill pass and then show how we are going 
into the Supreme Court? You want to get there so quickly. That 
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is the best way to get there I know. We will help you get there. You 
just get this bill passed. 

Mr. Grirriru. Because, Senator, it seems to me uneconomic, at least. 
Here we have, as I recite it, a matter where it is not a question of start 
ing a suit, going through the years of preliminary briefs and thos 
things necessary to reach the actual decision. We have an action in 
being—a decision that can be expected within a reasonable time. | 
will put it that way. This is horseback, as you, of course, can under 
stand. If this bill should go through, embracing features which we 
feel call for legal interpretation, and we go to court, there is litiga 
tion for 3 or 4 years after its passage. The Supreme Court has decided 
there is justiciable issue between Arizona and California. It involves 
a great many, if not all, of these interpretations implicit in this bill. 

Senator Kucnen. Of the compact ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Of the Colorado River compact. 

Senator ANnprerson. I could not disagree with you more, but go 
ahead. 

I do not know the law in it, but I do not think you will find the 
things there that you have complained about in connection with this 
contract. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I think it would be a very useful thing for all the 
States to have a final and conclusive interpretation of that compact 
to the extent that the issues are embraced in the Arizona-California 
suit. 

Senator Kucner. I think it was Mr. Ely who suggested that if you 
are going to pass legislation to divide up a pie, you ought to know 
the size of the pie first, and the only way to do that is through a 
Supreme Court decision. Ts not that the fact? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That sounds logical to me. 

Senator Anperson. But we in the upper basin States are not look- 
ing for pie. Weare just looking for bread and butter. 

Senator Kucnen. The size of the loaf would be important. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I might point out that the benefits of this spread 
over population numbers that we have comes to a comparatively small 
sum per person, and to that extent we are the poor folks here. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your committee for the courtesy 
of hearing me. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

That was a good statement. We are glad to have had you. 

Senator Kucnr:. Mr. Chairman, the next witness to appear will 
be Mr. Raymond Matthew, the chief engineer of the Colorado River 
Board of California. Mr. Matthew has been employed in his pro- 
fessional capacity with the Colorado River Board for a great many 
years, and thus is intimately acquainted with the problems involved 
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Mr. Mar rHEW. Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond Matthew. I 
am chief engineer of the Colorado River Board of California. 1 
appear here on behalf of the Colorado River, Board of California, 
which is a State agency created by act of the legis slature in 1937. The 
board is charged with the responsibility for protecting the interests 
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of California in the waters of the Colorado River. It is composed 
of 6 members appointed by the Governor, each representing 1 of 
the public agencies having established rights to the use of water 
or — from the Colorado River. 

alifornia agencies have rights established by prior appropriation 
a by contract haga the Secretary of the Interior under the authority 
of the Boulder Canyon P roject ‘Act. providing for the use in Cah 
fornia of 5,362,000 acre-feet pet of water from the Colorado 

River system. It is the duty of the State to protect and preserve 
those rights of its citizens. 

California, in the protection of its investment of over three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in water-development projects which it has made 
in reliance upon the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Can- 
von Project Act, and the economy and welfare of about 6 million 
people dependent upon these works, must resist legislation which 
would encroach upon the rights recognized in the lower basin States 
by those documents. 

‘The Colorado River Board of California opposes the enactment of 
S. 500 to authorize the Colorado River storage projects and partici- 
— projects, for the following reasons: 

The plans for construction and operation of the projects as 
annie in the bill and set forth in the reports of the Bureau of 
Reclamation would adversely affect to a material extent the rights of 

California agencies to Colorado River water, which have been estab- 
lished by prior appropriation and by contract with the Secretary of 
of the Interior under the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

The feasibility standards and = financial plan proposed for 
the de ‘velopments depart materially from existing reclamation law 
of geenral application, and are unsound from the standpoint of 
nation: il public interest. 

The authorization of the projects proposed in the bill is pre- 
mature at this time, because the investigations and studies with re 
spect to engineering feasibility, economic justification and financial 
soundness of the proposed developments are inadequate and incom- 
plete in many important particulars, and moreover, the administra- 
tion and operation of the projects proposed for authorization involve 
fundamental legal questions as to water rights that are now at issue 
before the United States Supreme Court in Arizona vy. California et 
al., and will be governed by the decision in that case. 

Water supply and use: It appears that the proposed upper basin 
developments have been planned with little if any regard for the 
rights and interests of the lower basin. The engineering studies of 
water supply and use presented in the project planning report involve 
or imply what are considered to be erroneous interpret: itions of the 
Colorado River compact, and do not clearly show what the effect of 
the proposed developments will be on the water supply and operations 
in the lower basin. The studies are directed almost entirely to esti- 
mates of the flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry and depletion 
of that flow by upstream use. 

The erroneous interpretations of the compact include: (1) that 
article IIT (a) apportions to the upper basin a water use of 7,500,000 
acre-feet a year in terms of depletion of the virgin flow at Lee Ferry 
instead of a beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet a year 
at places of use. 
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Senator Anperson. Actually, the wording of the compact is plain 
as to beneficial consumptive use, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Matruews. We think it is, yes. 

Senator Anperson. That is the wording of the compact. 

Mr. Matrnews. Yes, beneficial consumptive use. 

Senator Anperson. It is your contention we are trying to ignore 
that wording? 

Mr. Matrnews. Our contention is, in this, number one, that you are 
attempting to make an interpretation on the measurement of bene- 
ficial consumptive use which is not in accord with the accepted defini- 
tions from a technical standpoint or a legal standpoint. 

Senator AnpEerson. Then the argument is over which definition of 
beneficial consumptive use is going to be used. 

Mr. Marruews. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. It is not that we are trying to use it on 
the basis of depletion of flow. 

Mr. Matrnews. Continuing in regard to erroneous interpretations : 
(2) that the upper basin would be entitled to the consumptive use of 
an average annual amount of 7,500,000 acre-feet of apportioned water 
instead of a maximum of 7,500,000 acre-feet in any one year. Coupled 
with the foregoing, the assumption is made that the irrigation water 
requirement would be highest in wet years and lowest in dry years, 
which constitutes an unreasonable and illogical premise. 

Senator Anperson. Excuse me right there. 

Do you think the upper basin would be satisfied if we did have an 
average annual guaranty of 714 million acre-feet of water? 

Mr. Matrnews. Our contention is that the maximum that the com- 
pact provides for the upper basin in perpetuity is 7,500,000 acre-feet 
in any one yeal 

Senator Anperson. And do I understand that you would not be 
opposed to projects if all they did was provide for a maximum use of 
714 million acre-feet in any one year? 

Mr. Matrnew. We have recognized that as being the intent of the 
compact. 

Senator Anperson. And this only provides for 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
so it is well within the 714 million acre-feet that you are glad for us to 
have ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes; that is right. But the plan of construction 
and operation, which the proposed development is predicated on, is 
based upon using an average of over a number of years, rather than 
a maximum in any 1 year of 7.500,000. 

Senator Anprerson. And if we put a rider on, saying the maxi- 
mum in any 1 year should be 714 million acre-feet, then your objec- 
tions to the bill would disapnear ? 

Mr. Marruew. That would be helpful in that one particular, ves. 

Furthermore, the Bureau appears to assume, insofar as the lower 
basin is concerned, that the storage reservoirs could and would be 
operated primarily to satisfy the obligation under article ITT (d) 
of the Colorado River compact, which requires that the flow at Lee 
Ferry shall not be reduced below 75 million acre-feet in any con- 
secutive 10 years. This apparently reflects the general view of rep- 
resentatives of the upper basin States that the only obligation of 
the upper basin to the lower basin under the compact is that re- 
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quired by Article III (d). This view is based upon a misconcep 
tion of the compact. 

The lower basin States are entitled to receive at Lee Ferry all 
waters of the Colorado River system over and above the amount 
put to beneficial consumptive use up to the compact apportionment 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet maximum in any 1 year in the upper basin. 
Estimates of available water supply for the lower basin have been 
predicated upon this basis, indicating an expectation of an aver- 
age annual water supply at Lee Ferry of about 8.5 million acre 
feet, after full use of apportioned water in the upper basin. Rights 
thereto long since have been established by appropriation and by 
contract in the lower basin. 

The indicated combined effect. of assumptions predicated upon 
erroneous interpretations of the compact, on which the Bureau’s en 
gineering studies of water supply and use and reservoir operation 
are based, would be to reduce the water supply which the lower basin 
States expect and are entitled to receive at Lee Ferry under the 
compact, by about 1,500,000 acre-feet as a long time average. 

Quality of water: The effect of proposed developments in the 
upper basin on quality of water available to the lower basin is of 


equal concern to quantity. The project planning report contains 
no information concerning the present or future quality of water 
delivered to the lower basin at Lee Ferry. According to tes- 


timony presented at hearings, however, the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates that the average salt content of Colorado River water at 
Lee Ferry would be increased about 12 percent by the projects in- 
eluded in the pending bill; and that the average salt content at Lee 
Ferry, under full use of water apportioned to the upper basin, based 
upon a preliminary study, would be about 1.2 tons per acre-foot 
(880 pounds per minute) or 54 percent greater than the present 
prev: ailing salinity. 

( ‘onsidering that the corresponding salinity in the lower Colorado 
River would be 25 to 30 percent greater, approaching a salt concentra- 
tion ‘that would make the water supply of questionable quality for 
irrigation, this preliminary study points wp the seriousness of this 
problem. It appears to have been overlooked in the Reclamation 
Bureau’s planning in the past, but can be no longer ignored. 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that 
the Colorado River compact intends that water available for use in 
the lower basin shall be suitable in quality for all necessary purposes. 
This is required by article VIII of the compact, which provides: 

Present perfected rights to the beneficial use of waters of the Colorado River 
system are unimpaired by this compact. 

Certainly this means unimpaired as to quality as well as quantity. 

It is evident that increased consumptive use of the waters of the 
Colorado River and its tributaries in the upper basin, particularly 
the relatively pure water flowing in the headwater streams, will result 
in a higher concentration of mineral salts in the residual flow in the 
lower reaches of the river downstream. This would be particularly 
true of transmountain diversion projects, such as the central Ut: th 
and the San Juan Chama projects proposed in the pending bill, for 
which the water for export will be diverted at higher altitudes where 
the streamflow is much better in quality than that in the lower psrts 
of the system. 
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Therefore, it is further the Board’s position that no additional trans- 
mountain diversion projects should be authorized in the upper basin 
until an authoritative determination is made regarding the entire 
matter of quality of water and satisfactory evidence is furnished that 
there will be no harmful effect on the water supply available for use 
in the lower basin. 

Senator Anperson. Does this apply to the Arkansas-Fryingpay 
project as well ? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. You are opposed to that bill also? 

Mr. Marrnuew. Yes; the Board has opposed that bill also, par- 
ticularly because it is the forerunner of a much large project of the 
same character which would be much more effective. 

Senator Anperson. And we had a little project mentioned the other 
day, the Goosberry project. You are opposed to that as well? 

Mr. Matruew. That is not particularly a transmountain diversion 
project. 

Senator Anperson. I do not undestand the word “particularly.” It 
either is, or it is not. 

Mr. Marrnew. Well, it is an inbasin project, as I recollect, but it 
has been several years since I looked at the report. 

Effect of upper basin project operations on lower basin: The Bu- 
reau’s Project Planning Report of December 1950 contains only brief 
and vague allusions to the lower basin, and to the possible effects of 
the plan of operation of the proposed reservoirs upon the available 
water supply and the operations of the reservoirs and powerplants in 
the lower basin. 

Senator AnpErson. May I just pause there to say, because it is in my 
mind, that the hearing on the Arkansas-Fryingpan project is sched- 
uled to start about the 16th of March, so that you may have a chance 
to come in with any representations against it. It passed the Senate 
on the Consent Calendar the last time. 

Mr. Marruew. Yes, sir; I know that is true. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Matruew.-Thank you for that information, Mr. Chairman. 

It is evident that the filling of the 10 reservoirs as proposed in the 
Bureau’s report, with an ultimate capacity of about 48 million acre- 
feet, would have a material effect upon the lower basin facilities and 
operations. Even the filling of the 6 reservoirs proposed in the bill 
S. 500, for initial authorization with the combined capacity of about 
44 million acre-feet would have a material effect and would present 
serious problems. 

During the assumed 20-year reservoir filling period, at least 48,555,- 
000 acre-feet of water in addition to reservoir evaporation losses esti- 
mated at 9,730,000 acre-feet, or a total of about 58,290,000 acre-feet, 
would not be available during that period for the production of 
power at lower basin installations or to meet consumptive use re- 
quirements and the Mexican Treaty obligation. 

The 58,290,000 acre-feet retained or lost in upper basin reservoirs 
would amount to an average of more than 2,900,000 acre-feet a year 
for 20 years. On the basis of the average effective heads at the lower 
basin power projects and assuming overall efficiencies of 80 percent, 
it is estimated that the reduction in electrical energy production at 
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the lower basin plants, that would be caused by retention of that vol- 
ume of water in the upper basin, would aggregate 62.4 billion kilo 
watt-hours. Assuming that such a potential loss of output would be 
valued at only 3 mills a kilowatt-hour, the total loss involved to the 
Government would be about $187 million. . 

This potential loss in lower basin power output and revenues 1s 
significant and should be evaluated and taken into account in any 
appraisal of benefits and costs and financial aspects of the upper basin 
project. That has not been done. | 

In addition, the lower basin would be materially affected by the 
apparent assumption in the Bureau's studies of upper basin opera- 
tions that the only obligation required to be met at Lee Ferry would 
be the delivery of 75 million acre-feet in any consecutive 10-year 
period. If during the filling period of upper basin reservoirs or dur- 
ing subsequent operation, the flow were to be reduced at Lee Ferry to 
an average of 7,500,000 acre-feet annually for several years, the firm 
power output at Hoover Dam would be reduced about 25 percent, and 
there would be no secondary power. ‘The output of other downstream 
powerplants would also be reduced similarly. 

It does not appear that proper consideration has been given to this 
situation which involves contractual obligations with power users 
throughout the lower basin States—not only California but also Ari- 
zona and Nevada—who are depending on obtaining full power output 
from these lower basin plants to meet their power demands and finan- 
cial obligations. Nor has consideration been given to the resulting 
financial loss to the Federal Government and local agencies concerned. 

Senator Anprerson. May I stop you there to ask: Since this has 
been dealing with Hoover Dam, is it or is it not a fact that the Hoover 
Dam contracts are all set up on a basis of gradual reduction of power 
quantities dependent upon the development of the upper basin 4 

Mr. Matrnew. That is correct. 

Senator Anprrson. Then why should you suddenly complain about 
it now, if what you anticipated takes place? 

Mr. Marrnew. Well, this is far more than was anticipated. The 
firm power is defined in the contracts starting with 4,330 million 
kilowatt-hours a year, reduced by 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours a year, due 
to depletions in the upper basin. 

Senator Anprerson. Would the projects involved in this bill reduce 
it more than that? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes, these storage projects would. Because under 
the plan of operation set up in the Bureau’s report, the intent would 
be to deliver only 7,500,000 acre-feet. Now, the way it works out, the 
firm power output at Hoover Dam over the 50-year period ranges from 
about 4,330 million kilowatt-hours down to something less than 4 bil- 
lion in the 50-year period. To generate that firm power output re- 
quires something in the neighborhood of 10 million acre-feet a year. 
Now, then, if you reduce the flow at Lee Ferry to 7,500,000, that would 
reduce the firm power output at Hoover Dam in the contract period 
by 25 percent. 

Senator Anperson. But, surely, you would not contend that it was 
anticipated that the flow at Lee Ferry should be above 714 million 
acre-feet, and keep Hoover Dam going to capacity ? 
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Mr. Marrnew. Not just necessarily for that. I am merely point- 
ing out that under the contracts as set up, in order to deliver that firm 
power at Hoover, it would require the larger quantity. And if there 
was only 7,500,000 acre-feet at Lee Ferry, then the firm power output 
would be reduced 25 percent, and they would not get any secondary. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to get down to bedrock, but you 
insist on these interpretations of the contracts requiring the delivery 
of 714 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry. Now, if we live up to that part 
of the compact, and that results in any cutting down at Hoover Dam, 
do you think that is wrong? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes, we do. 

Senator Anperson. You do. Therefore the Hoover Dam situation 
is more important than that section of the compact ? 

Mr. Marruew. Not just that. But we feel that we are entitled to 
receive at Lee Ferry all the water not consumptively used for irriga- 
tion and domestic consumptive use in the upper basin. 

Senator ANpErson. How about section 6 of the act, which says the 
hydroelectric power acts authorized by this act to be constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained by the Secretary shall be operated in conjunction 
with other Federal powerplants present and potential so as to produce 
the greatest practical amount of power and energy that can be sold as 
firm power and energy rates. And this language— 
but no exercise of the authority hereby granted shall affect or interfere with the 
operation of any provision of the Colorado River compact, the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact, or the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Does that give you any protection ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Well, it would seem to, yes. I am pointing out, 
Senator, that the plan of development of the storage projects as set 
forth in the Bureau’s official report is predicated upon an interpre- 
tation of the compact which we do not concur in. 

Senator Anperson. Then your objection is not to the bill but to 
some calculation that has been made by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. And that is the basic information 
about this project. 

Senator Anperson. Then we will let the bill go through and get 
passed, and you can struggle with the Bureau of Reclamation after- 
ward ? 

Mr. Marrnew. No, because we think, Senator, that the official re- 
port of the Bureau on this project is the only source of basic informa- 
tion as to what is talked about in the bill. 

Senator Anperson. But I thought the reports were so inconclusive 
that you could not tell. 

Mr. Marrnew. Oh, they are very definite as to what was intended 
in this regard, and that is what we are objecting to. 

Senator Warxrns. May I ask you a question? I think you stated 
that the Government stood to lose a lot of money in connection with 
this operation if this project is built. 

Mr. Matruew. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. You mean they lose the cost, do not get back 
all the cost, of the Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Marrnew. It might not mean that they would not get back 
the cost finally, but it might be long delayed. 

Senator Warkrns. But it bears interest ; does it not ? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes, it certainly does. 
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Senator Watkins. Then how can the Government lose ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Well, this water, most of it, or a large part of it 
will be retained and never available to develop that power. So it is 

distinct loss. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, the Government does not have any right to 
the water at all, does it, as a matter of fact? This water has been 
allocated between the two basins, and the United States has not re- 
served anything except the water for Mexico and for the Indians. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Marruew. I am not talking about the right of the Government 
to the water, but the loss of revenue. They have powerplants there 
and a big investment in which they are depending upon power reve- 
nues to help pay it back. 

Senator Watkins. You think they did not know what they were 
doing when they planned this sort of a program / 

Mr. Marrnew. I think that the upper basin project has been 
planned, not intentionally, in a kind of a vacuum, without regard for 
the lower basin interests. 

Senator Warkrys. I am just wondering how they can los se when, 
as a matter of fact, they have been getting the benefit of a gift, in 
effect, from the upper basin States all these years in the w ay of second- 
ary power, and, of course, firm power, much more of it than you could 
0 rdinarily guarantee unless you counted on having the water from 
the upper basin States run there personally. 

Senator ANpERSON. That is the loss, Senator. The loss he is talking 
about is a loss that they vo 1 obtain if somebody stopped all the 
water 1n the Colorado River Basin from flowing down there. 

Senator Warkins. If we | stop giving our water to them. 

Senator Anpreron. Yes. That is the loss. 

Senator Warxtins. I have had people make gifts to me once in a 
while, and if they stop giving me those gifts I have lost. 

Mr. Marrnew. As was testified to yesterday by Mr. Tillman, of 
course that secondary power and firm power was not guaranteed. 

Senator Warkins. It was not. That is true. 

Mr. Marrnew. The point I am making here is that the financial 
losses should be taken into account in the economic and financial 
studies of the upper basin project. 

Senator Watkins. You think there will not be any gains by build- 
ing the upper basin project, to the Government? 

Mr. Matrnew. Not to the Nation, no. 

Senator Watkins. Not to the Nation as a whole? 

Mr. Matruew. No. 

Senator Warxkins. But there were gains to the Nation as a whole 
when they built the lower basin project ? 

Mr. Marrnew. But the point is—— 

Senator WatTKrns. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Marrnew. Of course there were. 

Senator Warkins. All right. There would be the same kind of 
gains upstream, not quite as many, because it would be a more difficult 
job to do. 

How would you suggest that the upper basin fill its reservoirs, if it 
sends all the water except that which it consumes downstream each 
year ¢ 
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Mr. Matrnew. Well, the upper basin reservoirs would have to be 
filled during periods in which there were wet years, large runofts. 

Senator Warkrs. That is one of the plans they have in mind, 
That is in the report, too, is it not ? 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. So it is not altogether negative. 

Mr. Marrnew. Not altogether. But, nevertheless, what I state in 
here is true of their study, the study the Bureau made. And that is 
that it is predicated upon the theory that the only obligation is to 
deliver the 75 million acre-feet 

Senator Warkins. We are obligated not to deplete it by any action 
on our part. 

Mr. Marrnew. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. And, of course, you heard the testimony of the 
witnesses for the Bureau the other day, in which they indicated very 
clearly that under their studies they would be able to make your water 
supply more firm, and it would really be of benefit to you. 

Mr. Marrnew. Well, that remains to be seen. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, anything that is to happen in the 
future remains to be seen. 

Mr. Marruew. | have seen no studies as yet to demonstrate that, 
Senator. 

Senator Watkins. Is it worth anything to the Government to have 
its Hoover Dam life extended some 200, 300, or maybe 500 years, as 
Governor Johnson said the other day ? 

Mr. Matrnew. I presume it would. 

Senator Warkrns. It would be almost worth the entire cost of the 
project, would it not? Because if you do not extend it, you stand to 
lose it; and if you extend it, you double the life of the project. 

Mr. Marrnew. As far as what we are talking about is concerned, 
the life of Lake Mead is 3 or 4 times the length of these power 
contracts that we are talking about. 

Senator Warkrns. You are talking about the Government losing 
the money. If it gets the project restored as good as new by reason 
of the other project being built, I fail to see where it is going to lose 
money. 

Senstor Anprerson. Is it California’s position that the upper basin 
shorld not be permitted to build storage to protect the user against 
closine down of the projects during the drought years? 

Mr. Marrnew. No, sir: it is not. I will make the thing clear as I 
go along. We do not feel that those reservoirs should be built in 
advance of the need for that purpose because of the large evaporation 
losses which would be an uneconomic waste of water in the meantime. 

Senator Anprerson. I stopped you a minute ago about this trans- 
monntain diversion. 

You recognize one of the awful things in this world is to have a 
memorv that runs back a ways. I attended the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
hearing in 1953. Did you testify on the bill? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes, sir. 

Senstor Anperson. Did you testify in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Marrnew. We did not testify against it. 

Senator Anperson. How could you testify and not testify in favor 
of it if vou did not oppose it? 

Mr. Marrnew. We pointed out a number of. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Minor amendments / 

Mr. Marruew. Well, they werent minor. They were Very 1m 
portant. : 

Senator ANDERSON, But you are how opposed when it comes to the 
San Juan transmountain diversion; you are opposed to the idea of 
taking water out of the basin. Did you take that position in the 
hearing ¢ 

Mt. Marrnuew. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANbERSON. In 1955 4 

Mr. Marriew. That is right. 

Senator A NDERSON,. Then you cid completely Oppose the Colorado’s 
Frying Pan-Arkansas project ¢ 

Mr. Marrnew. We pointed out our concern about transmountain 
diversions at that time. 

Senator Anperson. I do not think you follow me. If you are 
opposed to transmountain diversions of any kind, you are opposed to 
them. 

Now, did you oppose the Colorado Frying Pan-Arkansas project 

Mr. Marruew. Not as such at that time. 

Senator ANDERSON. So you do not oppose that. 

Mr. Marrurw. But the situation has changed very materially since 
then. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, it is from a different State. 

Mr. Marrurw. Now, we have this gigantic upper basin project 
which proposes up to 5 million acre-feet of transmountain diversion. 
That is something to think about. 

Senator Anperson. The Gooseberry project you referred to you 
said was a within-basin project ? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes. 

Senator Anprrson. Not being an engineer I do not recognize the 
niceties there. 

It provides for transfer outside the basin of about 12,500 acre-feet 
of water. 

Mr. Matruew. I don’t think that is correct. 

Senator Anperson. You do not think it is correct ? 

Mr. Marrurew. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator ANperson. How about that, Mr. Larson? Does the Goose- 
berry project permit the exportation from the Colorado River Basin 
of 12,500 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Marruew. If that is correct, I change my statement. I was 
thinking of another Utah project. 

Senator ANpEerson. You are opposed to that? 

Mr. Marrnuew. That is right. 

Senator ANpersoNn. Does not southern California take some water 
over the mountains from the Colorado River to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Marrnuew. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. That is transmountain diversion ? 

Mr. Marrnuew. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. You are not opposed to that? 

Mr. Marruew. No. 

Senator Anperson. In other words, it depends on which State it is 
in. You are not opposed to them in principle? 
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Mr. Marrnew. Mr. Chairman, we are here to try to protect Cali- 
fornia’s rights to Colorado River water, which we believe are just 
and legal, and which we are entitled to. 

Senator ANpEerson. Now, two States got in the compact. I will use 
my State and your State merely for comparison purposes. 

You had the chance to get the water from the Colorado River in 
California and put it on those parts of California that were on the 
east side of whatever mountain ranges there might be. 

California chose instead to use its water in and around Los Angeles 
and took it by transmountain diversion to that side. That, you say, 
is all right. 

New Mexico chose to take its water and put a portion of it, a tiny 
portion of it, not nearly the proportion that California expects to do, a 
tiny portion of it, 50,000 acre-feet, over a little range of mountains and 
over into the Rio Grande Valley. 

That, you say, is wrong. Can you tell me on principle what the 
difference is between them. 

Mr. Marruew. Yes; because we believe that California’s rights are 
prior to the rights in the upper basin. 

Senator Anprerson. Even though the Indians were using water for 
three or four hundred years. You mean that California has rights 
that are prior to the rights of the upper basin ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. On what basis? How did Los Angeles get 
these rights prior to the upper basin when they were not putting the 
water to beneficial use ? 

Mr. Marrnew. They started their appropriations in the early 
twenties. 

Senator Anperson. Then if you come in early and have the first 
development, even though you have a compact that says you shall both 
develop, the man that develops first has the prior right ? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes; the compact provides for preserving those 
rights unimpaired. 

Senator Warktns. Did you have any priorities initiated for the 
Los Angeles in the metropolitan area prior to the building of the 
Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. How much water had you ever taken out of the 
Colorado prior to that time? 

Mr. Marrnew. The appropriations were initiated in the early 
twenties. 

Senator Warkins. They were placed on substantially the same 
priority when they were recognized in the ein itself. 

[In other words, in order to get the Boulder Canyon Act passed, 
that project, Hoover Dam constructed, you had to agree with the 
upper basin States, you had to enter into a compact; did you not ? 

Mr. Marrnew. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean to say that in that you get a right to 
transfer it over the mountains into other areas, other watersheds, but 
the upper basin States cannot use that water that way. 

In other words, you decide how you are going to use your water, 
but they cannot decide how they are going to use it ? 
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Mr. Matrnew. It is not so much a question of the transmountain 
liversion of water to the metropolitan areas, as it is the early rights of 
the irrigation areas. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, you are very anxious to observe the com- 
pact on most things, but on this particular issue you say we want to 
abandon the compact and go to the theory of the prior rights. 

The compact was supposed to set aside the theory of the prior 
ights. I asked you why did not Mexico have as muc h right to use it 
as California, and you say you rely on the theory of prior rights. 

Mr. Marrurw. Yes; because the compact protects those prior 
rights. 

Senator Anperson. I am glad you are getting counsel on this point. 

Mr. Marruew. I was about to come to it anyway because these legal 
questions can be much better discussed by our legal counsel. 

Senator AnDerson. I was merely trying to establish the fact that 
transmountain diversion is all right if California does it. It is tenta- 
tively right if Colorado does it, because you are in favor of the bill 
here and against the bill in the House, but it is all wrong if New 
Mexico or Utah do it. 

Mr. Marruew. I say again all we are trying to do is protect our 
rights. 

Continuing with my prepared statement: Furthermore, if under 
such assumed operation water were used or withheld in the upper 
basin in excess of the apportionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet for con 
sumptive use in any one year, such would be surplus water under the 
compact, to which rights and obligations are now attached in the lower 
basin and for Mexico under the Mexican water treaty. 

It does not appear that proper consideration has been given to these 
established rights and obligations for surplus water in the lower basin. 

Economic and financial aspects: The Colorado River storage project 
appears to be basically a hydroelectric project. The only showing ot 
economic justification in the Bureau report is based solely on power 
revenues, 

Considered in this light, the financial feasibility of the storage proj 
ect appears open to question for several reasons. Repayment of the 
reimbursable construction costs within the periods and at the power 
rates proposed would depend entirely upon: 

Allocation of a large portion of the construction costs to irriga 
tion on an interest-free basis; 

Postponement of the starting of repayment of the irrigation 
allocation for about 50 years; and 

3. Subsidization of the more costly power units with surplus power 
revenues earned by the least costly Glen Canyon power unit. 

No clear and adequate justification is shown in support of the alloca- 
tion of a large part of the cost of the dams included in the storage proj 
ect to irrigation. Justification for such allocation to irrigation would 
apparently depend upon the future authorization of projects for con 

sumptive use of water in the upper basin. 

Only minor use could be made of the regulatory reservoirs of the 
storage project directly for water-consuming projects. Future irri 
gation projects, as a rule, would require individual storage facilities. 

The one reason given for the proposed allocation to irrigation on 

he storage project is that the storage units would provide holdover 
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capacity so that the upper basin can proceed with the development and 
use of water without violating the Colorado River compact. 

Information in the basic report shows that at the present and antic- 
ipated future rate of the upper basin development, Glen Canyon 
Reservoir alone would suffice for this purpose for 40 to 50 years hence. 

Furthermore, the additional consumptive use estimated for the par 
ticipating reclamation projects proposed for initial authorization in 
the bill, S. 500, could be made even without Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

None of the power dams proposed for initial authorization in the bill 
S. 500 would be needed or used to supply water for the 14 new partici 
pating projects proposed. Their only function for many years to 
come would ~ the generation of hydroelectric power. 

Although it appears there would be a market for the power pro- 
duced, the market demands could be served from other sources as 
cheaply as the proposed selling price of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, and 
there would be no special incentive to purchase the power at this price. 
Hence, there is no assurance that the hydropower produced could or 
would be sold at 6 mills, as estimated by the Bureau. 

Senator Watkins. You have no confidence in the statement made by 
the public utilities of the upper basin States which has been placed 
in the record indicating that they will take all the power that can be 
produced and generated under this upper-basin program ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Yes, I have, Senator; but as far as I know, they have 
never stated what they would be willing to pay for the power. 

Of course, they also testified in their same statements that there was 
no power shortage up there as far as they were concerned. They had 
an abundance of fuel and so on that they could build thermal plants 
and were building thermal plants to generate power to meet the market 
demands. 

Senator Warkrns. They did state there was a shortage of water 
that had to be present in order to have any additional increase in use 
of power, did they not ? 

Mr. Marrnew. I don’t recall that, Senator. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Moffat, I think, made it very clear that 
the water was absolutely necessary, more of it, before they could use 
power. You could furnish all the power possible to produce in that 
area and if they did not have any water, it would not be of any use to 
them, because they have to have water to get along. The people real- 
ize that in southern California. 

Mr. Marrnew. I think the power demands in the upper basin are 
going to continue to increase. 

Senator Warkrns. Certainly they are, and not only will we use all 
the hydropower we can get, but we will also be producing power from 
steam plants, possibly nuclear plants, in the future. 

Mr. Matruew. That is possible. 

Senator Warkrns. You can see now every bit of power that will be 
produced in these dams, at these sites, are programed in this report of 
the Bureau and in the bill, will be used. 

There will be a demand for every bit of it. 

Mr. Matrnew. That is true. 

Senator Warkrns. We have a lot of resources up there to process, 
chemicals, metals, and phosphates, what not—enough to use all of the 
power. 
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In fact, the witnesses indicated a year ago they could take all that 
power and they would be glad to contract for it. 

Mr. Marruew. I think that is true. 

Senator Warkrins. Then, of course, Colorado and Wyoming and 
New Mexico could in addition and Arizona will have a portion of this 
power. : é : 

Mr. Marruew. I stated in here there will be a market for the power. 

Senator Warkins. And California would like to get some of th 
power, too; is that true? 

Mr. Matruew. I don’t know that is particular true, certainly not at 
the 6-mill rate. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, unless it is less than that you might 
not. be interested. 

Mr. Marruew. It would not be economically feasible to take it at 
that price, 

Senator WarkiNns. It would be much better for you to keep that 
water running down the river and take the secondary power from 
Hoover rather than pay for power at 6 mills. That is the price they 
are Willing to pay. 

Mr. Marruew. Instead of that we will build steam plants. 

Senator Warkrins. In southern California ? 

Mr. Matrruew. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. That might be the solution for you folks to 
withdraw your opposition to this and go ahead and build the steam 
plants, because you indicate to us we can build cheaper up there than 
we can fussing around with the hydroplants. You might be able to 
do the same thing because you have some natural fuel there available. 

Mr. Marrnew. The power demands have to be taken care of ; that 
is what they are doing now, building steam plants. 

Senator Warkins. But when you built these extra transmission 
lines you had in mind, of course, ‘that your contract with the United 
States Government would be tapering off: that you would get less and 
less power all the time as the upper basin deve lops. 

You built those with the intention of getting some of the power 
from the upper basin States when you eaernens the lines you put in. 
[ heard them mentioned the other day, by one of the witnesses. 

Mr. Marruew. Mr. Tilman’s testimony will speak for itself. 

As I recall, he testified that the third transmission line was built 
because of the expectation of getting secondary power at Hoover. 

Senator Warkins. The contract also provides there will be a 
gradual cessation of that secondary power. 

Mr. Marrnew. That is correct as to firm power. 

Senator Watkins. When that is done you expect to get power 
from the upper basin development. You have had in mind all the 
time, have you not, Glen Canyon / 

Mr. Marrnew. Not that I know of, but I can’t answer for that. 

Senator Warkins. How long have you been with the southern 

California group in the deve lopment of this? 

Mr. Marruew. I have been with the Colorado Board for about 10 
years. 

Of all the proposed units of the storage project, the Bureau’s cost 
estimates indicate that the Glen Canyon Reser voir and power develop- 
ment is the only one that can clearly stand on its own feet as a finai- 
ally sound project unit. 
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Analyses indicate that the cost of power from most of the other 
proposed units of the storage project, considered individually and on 

the basis of either the total cost or the power allocations alone, would 
be greater than the proposed selling price, and that, power revenues 
from the Glen Canyon unit would have to subsidize most, if not all, 
of the other storage units in addition to subsidizing participating 
irrigation projects. 

It appears questionable, therefore, whether other storage units 
would be justified or needed, from the standpoint of either the hold- 
over storage requirements or the value of the power produced, now or 
for many years in the future. 

In view of the large evaporation losses involved which would 
duce the available water supply for present economic uses down 
stream, storage units should not be built in the upper basin in advance 
of their need in connection with consumptive use projects. 

Justification for Federal power projects has usually been made on 
the ground that they will bring low-cost power to large numbers of 
people. 

But this bill would necessarily involve high-cost power in order to 
provide the bank account to subsidize infeasible irrigation projects. 
Power could be developed at. Glen Canyon and delivered to load cen 
ters for 3.75 mills per kilowatt-hour, and still retire with interest in 
50 years all the Government investment in that structure charged to 
power; for 4 mills er kilowatt-hour, and also repay the irrigation 
allocation, and for 4.3 mills per kilowatt-hour, and retire the ‘entire 
cost of the dam and powerplant with interest in 50 years, based on an 
interest rate of 214 percent. 

Yet that power is proposed to be sold for 6 mills or more in order to 
subsidize the other proposed power projects and irrigation. Six-mill 
power from a Federal project can hardly be classed as low-cost power. 
It is closely equivalent to the cost of steam-electric power. 

It is well known that the region in which the power dams would be 
constructed has a vast mineral potential. Here are located what are 
believed to be the greatest coal, oil shale, and uranium deposits in the 
country. This combination, considering the fact that atomic-electric 
power is already being generated at decreasing costs, raises the ques- 
tion of whether the competitive market value of power would remain 
as high as 6 mills in that region for even the next several decades, let 
alone the next 75 years. 

Yet what questionable financial prop there is to this project is de- 

pendent upon 6-mill power being sold for at least that period—an 
; xpectation that is highly speculative, to say the least. 

It is evident that the primary purpose of the storage units pro- 
posed for initial authorization would be to provide a source of reve- 
nue—which, however, would not be available for 45 to 50 years—to 
finance a major portion of the cost of the participating irrigation 
reclamation projects. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask youa question at this point ? 

You are talking about the speculation. We take upstream, As I 
remember the testimony yesterday, vou did some speculating when you 
had the Hoover Dam built and the speculation turned out that you lost 
$4 million which you were glad to have absorbed. 

You did not run out on the contract simply because it cost vou a 
little money ; you could not sell the power. 
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Mr. Marrnew. That was a speculation, Senator, as to whether the 
power could be used in the market. 

In this case there is no question but what there is a market for power. 
but the question is whether you can continue to sell power up there for 
6 mills for 75 or 100 years. 

Senator Watkins. You do not mean to say that if you had sold it 
at a lower price, that California-Edison would not have bought all 
you could produce over there, and closed down its fuel plants that 
produced electricity ? 

Mr. Marruew. Over where ? 

Senator Warkrins. Over in the area where you took this power. 
California-Edison could have served a lot of the country around Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Marruew. They are taking power from Hoover. 

Senator Warkins. In addition to what you are taking ? 

Mr. Marrnew. The Hoover power contracts cover both public and 
private utilities. 

Senator Warkins. The fact is you speculated, but you do not want 
us to speculate. 

Mr. Marrnrew. They did speculate to some extent. 

Senator Warkins. And lost some money; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct. 

Senator Warxins. According to the sympathetic story we heard 
yesterday. 

Mr. Marrnew. That is right; they didn’t speculate on price. 

Senator Warxins. We have to dig out some money out of our own 
pocket. It still would be worth it. 

Mr. Marrnew. I was going to say it would be probably out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understood you to give your opinion in 
response to Senator Watkins. In this case there is a definite market 
for power ? 

Mr. Marrnew. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Soif any other witness says there is no market, 
that witness in your judgment is mistaken ? 

Mr. Marruew. I think the evidence is clear that there is a market 
for power up in the Colorado River Basin that will absorb the amount 
of energy, but there is the question of where you get that power from. 
There are alternate sources. 

Senator O’Manonry. Oh, yes; I understand that, of course. 

There are many witnesses who think power can be produced only 
in the lower basin. 

Mr. Marrnew. I have not heard any. 

Senator O’Manoney. Or on the western coast of California. 

Mr. Marruew. No, sir; I have not heard any witnesses testifying to 
that. 

Senator Warxrns. Is it not true that power is produced at different 
costs in different plants and utility systems, but that a uniform rate 
is charged for power from the system irrespective of what the various 
plants produce it for? 

Mr. Marruew. I don’t know as I quite understand the question. 

Senator Watkins. Is it not true that in a utility system, electric 
power system, that they have some plants that are more efficient than 
others ? 
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Mr. Marrnew. That is true. 
Senator Warkrns. And it is not based on any one plant’s efficiency, 
but it is based on the overall production cost plus the amount of in- 
terest necessary, or profit necessary, for the utility to operate under? 

Mr. Marrnrw. Yes. They have to take care of the overall cost. 

Senator Warktins. That is what we have here. That would not 

be the entire output of power in the upper basin States. 

Mr. Marrnew. None of the participating projects recommended for 
initial construction would be in themselves financially sound. On the 
average the water users would be able to pay only about 15 percent 
of the irrigation investment ranging from $200 to $1,500 an acre on 
the participating projects proposed i in S. 500. 

Including the cost allocated to irrigation on the storage units, the 
water users would be able to pay on the average only 12 percent of the 
total irrigation investment averaging over $1,000 per acre to irrigate 
lands having an average value of $150 per acre. 

It is proposed by the Secretary and provided in the bill that the 
portion—about 85 percent—of the irrigation costs of participating 
reclamation projects beyond the ability of the water users to repay 
would be repaid from net power revenues of the storage units, after 
repayment was completed on the power investment of the storage 
units. 

Such financial operation studies as have been furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation indicate that a period of 40 to 50 years or more 
would be required to repay the power investment with interest at 
21%, percent, at the proposed power rate of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Thereafter, under the proposed repayment program, net power reve- 
nues would be devoted to repaying, without interest, the costs of the 
storage projects allocated to irrigation and the major portion of the 
irrigation investment of participating projects. 

However, no financial operation study of the projects proposed in 
S. 500 have been furnished as yet. 

Thus, the proposed repayment program, if adopted, would involve 
the postponement of starting the repayment of the costs allocated . 
irrigation on the storage units and on a major portion of the irrig 
tion costs of the participating projects, for a period of about 50 years. 
These irrigation costs for which repayment would be deferred would 
comprise, according to Bureau estimates, a minimum of about $286 
million for the projects recommended for initial authorization by the 
Secretary and about $608 million, including all of the projects and 
units proposed for authorization in S. 500. 

The postponement for about 50 years of starting repayment of such 

large part of the construction cost of the proposed development 
would obviously greatly increase the subsidy from the Federal Treas- 
ury in interest costs on the funds advanced, that would have to be 
paid out of Federal taxes. The accumulated interest charges on 
the funds borrowed by the Federal Government to defray the costs 
of the project alloc: ated to irrigation could and would never be repaid 
from project revenues and would have to be paid out of general taxes 
even though the capital investments were eventually repaid. 

The resulting national debt would keep on increasing indefinitely 
unless or until paid off by general taxes. 
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The increase 1n the national debt resulting from the Federal subsidy 
in accumulated interest charges would be several times the original 
irrigation investment. 

Based upon the projects proposed for initial authorization by the 
Secretary of the Interior the Federal subsidy in these acc umulated 
interest costs at the end of the overall repayment period set forth by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, page 192, House Committee hearings, 
H. R. 4449, would amount to over $2,500 per acre on the area to be 
irrigated, of 366,000 acres. 

With the inclusion of the additional storage and power units and 
participating irrigation projects proposed in 5. 500, the Federal sub- 
sidy would be over $5,000 per acre. - 

The proposed fins uncial plan and repayment program for the Colo 
rado River storage project and participating projects constitutes a 
material departure from existing reclamation law. It is not in accord 
with sound standards and policies for reclamation development, and 
in the light of the greatly increased Federal subsidy involved, is not 
in the national public interest. 

Authorization at this time premature: It is evident from a review 
of the official reports of the Bureau of Reclamation on the Colorado 
River storage project and the participating irrigation projects, and 
the testimony of Bureau witnesses at the hearings on proposed legis- 
lation, that. the investigations, surveys, and studies with respect to 
engineering and the economic and financial aspects of the proposed 
de velopments are inadequate and far from complete. The Bureau’s 
1950 project planning report on the storage project and individual 
reports on the participating irrigation projects, reveal the need for 
more thorough investigations and surveys. 

Even for the Glen C anyon storage unit, which has evidently been 
investigated and explored most thoroughly of all the proposed storage 
units, the Secretary of the Interior in a recent communication placed 
in the record of these hearings, has expressed concern over the ade- 
quacy of the foundations and the feasibility of building a dam of the 
height proposed, and states that decisions as to final plans would not 
be made until further studies are completed. 

Senator Watkins. You heard the explanation made by Mr. Dex- 
heimer, the Commissioner of Reclamation, and Mr. Larson, the regional 
director. You do not seem to have any confidence in their statements 
apparently, by what you say. : 

Mr. Marrnew. I heard their statements, Senator, but I did not get 
the idea that they don’t feel there is still a lot of investigation to be 
made there. 

Senator Warkins. That is true on every project. You do not do 
all the pinpointing on everything, before you get an authorization, 
do you, ordinarily ? 

Mr. Marrurw. Well, in a project of this magnitude, I think it would 
be well to have plans well advanced so that the feasibility and the 
cost estimates and so on would be without question. 

Senator Warkrins. As I understand, they give their definite opinion 
that they would be safe at the height propos« sed, but it might be if you 
increase the height of Glen Canyon to one suggested by some other 
people who suggested it as an alternate, that it would be unsafe, 
in their judgment. 
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Mr. Marrnew. Yes: I heard their testimony. 

The United States Geological Survey in its report, House Docu- 
ment 364, raises several important questions that need to be investi- 
gated, including the geologic formations in the proposed Echo Park 
and Glen C anyon Reservoirs that m: ay result in serious leakage from 
the reservoirs, and the groundwater hydrology of the proposed reser- 
voir basins and adjacent areas. 

Senator Warxrns. Is it not true when Hoover Dam was authorized, 
not only were the plans not complete, but they had not even decided 
finally on the location of the dam ? 

Mr. Marruew. The plans were very complete by the time the Hoover 
Dam was authorized. The Weymouth reports were put out about 1924 
as I recall, and they were very complete and extensive, and recom- 
mended the dam at the site where it was built. 

Senator Warkins. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Matrruew. Quite sure. 

Senator O’Manonry. As a matter of fact, Senator Watkins, the 
history of the Hoover Dam, I think, will show that Commissioner 
Davis of the Bureau of Reclamation for a long time wondered whether 
or not Hoover would be feasible, itself. 

Of course, it was a tremendous undertaking in what was at that time 
an unknown field and there were many, many commentators in the 
old days who thought it was utterly absurd to try to harness the 
Colorado River. They said it was an area where man would be 
utterly incompetent and unable to master the floods that poured down 
that basin. 

Fortunately for our friends who have been testifying yesterday 
and today, Congress was not deterred by those men of little faith 
who said it could not be done. 

I may say, Mr. Matthew, that the arguments you are making today 
are the arguments that I read many, many years ago before Hoover 
Dam was built. I do not think they are based upon anything more 
than fear and lack of faith in the capacity of engineers and individuals 
who dare to set upon these projects to encompass the harnessing of 
a vast stream, a source of power and energy and water supply for 
farms and for homes and for factories which has for thousands of years 
gone to waste. 

We, in the upper basin, propose not to permit that waste to con- 
tinue. We believe that history of the old West, particularly the his- 
tory of the development of California, demonstrates that man can 
conquer these elements of nature. 

Mr. Marrnuew. Senator, as an engineer, I have no fear that the 
engineering problems can be worked out and will be worked out. The 
only point is that the Secretary himself has expressed concern about 
this thing and indicated that considerable more investigation needs 
to be done. 

Senator Warkrns. You, of course, know that the Secretary is not 
an engineer, but you heard from the engineers who were responsible. 

Mr. Marrnew. I have no doubt, § Senator, that when he wrote that 
letter, he must have had the advice of his engineers. 

Senator Watkins. You do not think he has had the advice of Dex- 
heimer who has testified to the contrary. 

Mr. Marruew. I can’t tell you whose advice he had, but I am sure 
he must have had somebody’s advice. 
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Senator Watkins. Apparently not the advice of the engineers. 

Mr. Matruew. The provisions of the bill S. 500 itself, which require 

further studies and reports by the Secretary of the Interior on eco- 
nomic feasibility and financial reimbursability of the proposed par- 
ticipating irrigation projects previously recommended by the Secre- 
tary, and complete project planning and feasibility reports with 
review by affected States and specific subsequent ac tion by Congress as 
to authorization for the Navaho and San Juan-Chama projects, point 
up the fact that reliable information is not now available regarding 
engineering, economic, and financial aspects of the projects sought 
to be authorized by the bill. 

In addition, proposals have been made for inclusion of projects 
in the bill on which thus far only the barest reconnaissance surveys 
have been made by the Bureau. 

It would seem that Congress might well await the completion and 
submission of all of these necessary reports before considering the 
justification and merit of authorizing the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects as proposed in the bill. 

Senator Warkins. May I call attention to page 5 of the bill, line 13: 

That (a) construction of the participating projects set forth in this clause 
(2) shall not be undertaken until the Secretary has reexamined the economic 
justification of such project and, accompanied by appropriate documentation in 
the form of a supplemental report, has certified to the Congress, through the 
President, that, in his judgment, the benefits of such project will exceed its costs, 
and that the financial reimbursability requirements set forth in section 4 of 
this act can be met. The Secretary’s supplemental report for each such project 
shall include, among other things, (i) a reappraisal of the prospective direct 
agricultural benefits of the project made by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture; (ii) a reevaluation of the nondirect benefits 
of the project; and 

(iii) allocations of the total cost of construction of each participating project 
or separable features thereof, excluding any expenditures authorized by section 
7 of this act, to power, irrigation, municipal water supply, flood control or navi- 
gation, or any other purpose authorized under reclamation law. 

I call your attention to the care which has been taken with respect 
to the participating projects to which you seem to make objection. Of 
course, those projects have not been all engineered to the final phase 
because it would be an enormous cost to do that. 

Reconnaissance surveys have been made, the estimates have been 
made, the best they can under those circumstances, and further studies 
will go on, but this is a comprehensive plan. 

It seems to miss the view of most of these witnesses from California 
who have testified that that is a comprehensive program. 

We start off with some sections of that program, some — of the 
program which have been developed to the point where they can say 
“go ahead.” Survey has been made enough to know where the water 
can be used and that they are feasible. You cannot expect on a proj- 
ect of this size to have it down to a fine point as you would have for 
one dam, such as Hoover, for instance. 

Mr. Matruew. The point I am making is that the studies and in- 
vestigations are inadequate to justify authoriz: ation at this time. 

Senator Warkrns. Shall we wait or come along like you folks did 
down there, take one at a time and bringing it in without taking in 
the prospect of the whole river? Each one of these depends to a cer- 
tain extent on the other. It is a comprehensive program in which all 
the advantages, all of the facilities and the resources growing out of 
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the use of this water and the development of this stream have to be 
put together in order to make the whole thing feasible. 

It is all feasible because if we pool our resources in these four 
States, the water rights we own, and provide a very fine careful 
development of the upper river, we can fulfill our requirements, our 
obligations under the compact, permit you people to live and develop 
and at the same time put to beneficial use the water which has been 
given us under the compact. 

Mr. Matrnew. I understand that. 

Senator Warkrns. I understood in the years that I have been 
on this committee, now some 8 years, we have had California people 
in here one time asking for a resolution which would permit them 
to bring the United States into a case to adjudicate their rights to the 
lower basin. 

We were assured time and time again by the representatives of 

‘alifornia, and I think you were cent during some of those times, 
Ww eae they assured us there would be no obstacles thrown in the path- 
way for the development of the upper basin States. That is what 
surprises me, when we really get around to do it, those people are not 
here. 

Senator Downey is not here. Governor Warren is not here. And 
other people who assured us from the standpoint of California that 
they were not going to throw obstacles in the way of the upper basin 
States to make development. 

I think the record could be brought in to show that we had these 
assurances. 

Senator Kucnen. Are you suggesting any such assurances on be- 
half of the colleague you are sitting beside ? 

Senator WaTKINs. You were not here then. 

Mr. Matruew. Previously, I believe it was thought we had a meet- 
ing of the minds as to the interpretation of the compact. 

Senator Warkins. The interpretation of the compact seems to vary 
with the needs of the people in southern California. It keeps expand- 
ing all the time. 

Mr. Matrnew. It has been the same as far as I know, Senator, and 
the legal counsel will speak to that. It has been the same from the 
inception of the-——— 

Senator Watkins. I am talking about that which is expressed not 
that which they had in their own minds. 

Mr. Matrnew. What I am pointing out here is that there is a 
question of economic justification, or the bill would not provide for 
reports. I am suggesting here you might well await those reports 
before Congress passes on the merits. 

Senator Watkins. We have to have every detail, every detail has 
to be figured out on this comprehensive program before we can start 
on any of it? 

Mr. Marrnew. Being asked to authorize a project when they don’t 
know whether it is economically feasible or not. 

Senator Kucuer. What you say is that the usual rule is for Congress 
to accept or reject the recommendations of the Department of the 
Interior before it legislates and passes an authorization statute. That 
is the general rule; is that not right? 

Mr. Matruew. That is correct. 
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Senator Kucnen. And that here, whether it may be defended or 

it, there is a different theory that here this legislation will say to 
the extent of congressional approval we will approve whatever the 
Secretary finally decides. This bill provides that Congress will get 
out of the business of authorizing and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior by fiat to decide what projects ought to be authorized, or 
not. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Marruew. I think that is about what that means in that sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Senator Warkins. You speak of that being the usual rule. <As J 
remember, we had a bill here a year ago, not quite a year ago, on the 
Santa Margarita project. As I remember there were a lot of things 
left to the future to be determined, not by the Congress, but by cer 
tain individuals before that could go ahead. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please do not mention the Santa Margarita 
project. You may get me started. 

Senator Kucnen. Our good friend considers that a very bad word. 

Let me say this: There are two Ways to legislate. I do not want to 

lutter up this record. I think it is true in that instance you were 
wting upon a report and recommendation of the Department of the 
Interior. I think that the witness has a perfect right to make the 
point that this is a different approach to the problem and that here 

‘Congress is asked not to operate upon a report because there is no 
re maeks that here the Congress is being asked in advance to approve 
what hereafter the re port of the See retary may be. 

I do not quarrel with the right of any Member of the Senate to 

Pe ate that approach, but it is a different approach; it is a different 
ipproach, I think, from the usual approach. 

Would you not agree 4 

Mr. Marrurw. That is correct. 

Senator Warktns. It is the same approach as on the Santa 
Margarita. 

Senator Kucnen. No. 

Mr. Marrnew. The bill S. 500 seeks to establish feasibility and 
repayment standards for reclamation projects which materially depart 
from existing general reclamation law. Involved are fundamental 
questions of national policy with respect to reclamation development 
which are presently under study and soon to be reported upon by the 
Hoover Commission and the President’s Cabinet Committee. 

It would seem that Congress should await the reports of these 
agencies and then determine a general policy before acting upon this 

gislation. 

Furthermore, considering the magnitude of this proposed upper 
basin development, involving an initial cost of $1.5 billion, and the 
many unresolved questions regarding engineering, economics, and 
linance, a properly qualified engineering board should be appointed to 
review the entire proposal as to engineering, economic, and fin: vee ial 
feasibility, and make a report to the Congress before action is taken 
on this proposed legislation by the Congress. 

This was done in connection with the Boulder Canyon project when 
t was under consideration by the Congress in the twenties. An engi 
neering board—the Seibert Board—was appointed to review that 
project, involving a cost of only about one-tenth of the estimated 
initial cost of the development proposed by S. 500. 
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Surely, if it was deemed necessary for the Boulder Canyon project, 
it is far more essential in this case. 

Senator Warkrins. That was a pioneer venture at that time, was it 
not, as the chairman said a few moments ago. 

Mr. Marrurw. That is correct, but, nevertheless, it was very thor 
oughly explored by not only the engineers of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion with the famous Weymouth report, but also this Seibert Board 
went into it thoroughly before Congress would act on it at all. 

Senator Warkins. This is probably not in your department, but 
we seems appropriate to refer to it here. 

‘alifornia is asking that nothing be done on this until the compact 
iS sstiacneehel and construed by the Supreme Court. That is a fact, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Marruew. I would rather have Mr. Ely speak to that. 

Senator Warkins. Is it not a fact that your people have taken that 
position ? 

Mr. Marrnew. Mr. Ely will speak as to that. 

Senator Warxkrns. The question naturally arises why they did not 
get a construction of the Colorado 1922 compact before they built 
Hoover Dam and let the Supreme Court construe it to see what was 
meant at that time. 

Mr. Marruew. I think the hearings on the Boulder Canyon project 
will develop the fact that it was very thoroughly discussed. 

Senator Warxins. I think if you will read all the hearings on this 
bill in the House and here you will find that it has been very thor- 
oughly discussed, every point that could be raised, I imagine, under 
any circumstances, has been raised by southern California and we 
have attempted to answer them and I think we have answered them. 

Senator Kucuen. I want to credit, however, my good friends who 
propose this bill with considerable imagination, too. 

Senator Watkrns. I am saying you will never make any progress 
in this world unless you have some imagination. I think it was 
Arthur Brisbane who said : 

What man can imagine he can do if he has the chance. 


That is not engineering, but that is good logic. 

Mr. Martruew. Finally, the plans for the construction and opera- 
tion of the upper basin storage project and participating projec ts are 
predicated upon interpretations of the Colorado River compact gov- 
erning the rights to the use of Colorado River water that are now at 
_— before the United States Supreme Court in the case of Arizona 

r. California, et al. Whether or not the upper basin States become 
waitihen to that suit, the decisions made on the issues raised therein 
will govern and substantially affect the operations of upper basin 
developments, and the avail: ability of water for use in the upper basin. 

In view of the several foregoing considerations, it is submitted 
that the authorization of the projects as proposed in S. 500 would be 
premature at this time. 

Senator Warxkins. You did get to the legal phase after all. 

Mr. Matnews. Not exactly in the maner in which you had in mind, 
sir. However, I will defer to Mr. Ely to answer that question. 

Senator Watkins. I was saying that is the position of southern 
California. Now, all this has to be done. I admit it is a wonderful 
delaying movement. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Are there any further questions / 

Senator Warktins. No. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Matthew, I am sorry I did not have 
the opportunity of coming in at the beginning of your statement so 
[ cannot question you about what you may have said before I came 
in. Of course, | do not want to seem to get into an argument with 
the witness about the matter, but I cannot refrain from saying that 
as I have listened to that portion of your testimony I have had the 
privilege to hear, I cannot avoid the conclusion that you are setting 
a rule of supercaution to prevent development in the upper basin 
States while in the bill before us there is plain language of the 
intent of Congress to make as certain as possible the feasibility of 
projects. 

Let me read it because I think it is important not to convince you, 
sir, but so that those who may read your testimony will also have 
the opportunity of reading this language from the bill immediately 
following what you have had to say. 

I am reading from the first section of S. 500, beginning on page 2, 
line 11, just a few words authorizing: 

* * * the Secretary of the Interior (1) to construct, operate, and maintain 
the following initial units of the Colorado River storage project. * * * 

Now, that is the basic authorization. 

Then when that sentence is concluded, following a colon there is 
this proviso—in this list we have the participating projects concerning 
which you have been testifying: 

Provided, that (a) construction of the participating projects set forth in 
clause (2) shall not be undertaken until the Secretary has reexamined the 
economic justification of such project and, accompanied by appropriate docu- 
mentation in the form of a supplemental report, has certified to the Congress, 
through the President, that, in his judgment, the benefits of such project will 
exceed its costs, and that the financial reimbursability requirements set forth 
in section 4 of this Act can be met. 

Now,,there is a clear de finite injunction which makes it absolutel) 
certain that before any construction shall be undertaken there will be 
filed with the Congress in appropriate documentary form, as a supple- 
mental report, a certification by the Secretary, through the President. 
Congress in this bill is undertaking to place the responsibility on the 
highest officers in the Government. 

Your whole testimony is based upon the assumption that the Secre 
tary of the Interior and the President of the United States, whoever 
they may happen to be when this time comes and it may be long in 
the future, are unworthy of trust and confidence, and the C ongress 
or the sponsors of this bill have been reckless in exercising this 
supercaution to prevent the waste of public money. 

[ cannot, sir, avoid saying that, as I listened to the witnesses from 

California, I can see in their minds the knowledge that if this upper 
basin can be delayed and obstructed the water will continue to flow 
down that stream; it will continue to be of no use whatsoever to the 
upper-basin States; it will continue to be of great use to the States 
in the lower basin and to California, which furnishes not a single 
drop of the whole system, and that as time goes on, with nothing being 
done, California may find ways and means, through subsidies if you 
sak as in the case of the Central V alley and other projects that 
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you have had, through subsidies as you have in the flood control 
now going on on the Pacific coast, to obtain the utilization of water- 
ower. 

And I speak not of electrical energy when I speak of waterpower. 
I speak of the great beneficence that comes to mankind when a supply 
of water is available. 

The position of California in this case is that the upper basin 
shall be condemned to remain in a desert condition while the water 
flows down beyond. 

We feel certainly that we who have contributed so unhesitatingly 
in the past to the development of California ought to have your 
cooperation and help now in building in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

Mr. Marrnew. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your remarks, but I 
want to say it is unfair as to the attitude of California. All we have 
been seeking to do here is to protect our rights, what we consider our 
just rights, and prevent water being taken away from us. 

Senator O’Manonry. But you will not accept the certification of 
the President of the United States, and you want us to wait until 
a report comes in—Lord knows, what that report will be—of the 
Hoover Commission, knowing well that that report will have no 
effect or significance or legal power or force until Congress has acted 
upon it. 

It is just another delay. 

Mr. Marrnew. We are pointing out that it would seem that those 
things ought to have consideration of Congress. 

Of course, it is the prerogative of Congress to decide how they 
shall legislate. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am glad that is recognized. 

Senator Warkrins. The reports of the commissions come and go. 
I think we had one in the Truman administration. Now we have 
this one coming along. And how many more we will have before we 
start on this project—somebody will not like the Hoover Conrmission 
report and they will object to it. 

And we will have another report. In the meantime, the river will 
go roaring away to California. 

Mr. Marrnew. That is an unfair statement. I don’t think you 
mean to imply that. We are trying to protect our water rights and 
we don’t want to have va water rights invaded. 

Senator Warkrns. I do not want to be unfair to California, and 
I do not think we have been unfair to California. 

Mr. Marrnew. On the face of your saying that California wants 
the whole river. 

Senator Warkrns. The only thing, the only way we can judge is 
by the way they act. And what they said in the committee room in 
early times that they would not put any obstacles in the river. If 
I do not think what you are doing is intended to assist us, notwith- 
standing some of your people are feeling sorry for the people in 
the upper-basin States who are willing to pay 6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. When you put it on the basis of ‘that kind of objection, it looks 
like purely and simply an obstruction. 

After all, whether we pay that much for power ought to be of no 
concern of yours as long as we are willing to pay for it and will pay 
tor it. 
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Mr. MarrHew. What we are concerned with again is the protec- 
tion of our just rights. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Matthew retires, I 
would like to make a very brief statement. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucuen. I want to say that there is no Member of the 
Senate for whom I have a higher respect than the acting chairman 
of this subcommittee. He is my friend. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. For which I am proud, 

Senator O’Manoney. The feeling is reciprocated. 

Senator Kucuent. And I am flattered and honored. 

But I do want to say that I regret the remarks of the chairman. 
The chairman has the honor to look upon his Gaelic background. I 
do feel he has been a little bit overcome with emotion here, because, 
Mr. Chairman, it is true that this gentleman and those others who 
have testified in opposition to S. 500 come from an area of this coun- 
try which has attracted millions of people and who each year sees 
hundreds of thousands of citizens of Wyoming and Utah and Ala- 
bama and Arkansas come West to live. 

Now, here we have a problem where the legal advisers and the 
engineers who work for public agencies in California are appre- 
hensive implicit in this bill is damage and injury and breach to 
a compact. That is their judgment. 

It is their considered judgment. They ought to be run out of 
town if having arrived at that considered judgment, they failed to 
speak up, as I know vou would want them to do in this committee. 
And they come here, Mr. Chairman, let me say, in complete sin 
cerity. ‘They come here because they believe that in S. 500 is poten- 
tial damage to the water supply of millions of people in southern 

California. 

[ discussed this problem with them last year. I knew very little 
about this controversy. I do believe that I can sav I make up my mind 
on these questions as I decide them, and I decided, Mr. Chairman, 
last year, that there were grave dangers to California and Se r people 
in S. 1555 then and S. 500 now. 

Now, reasonable people may differ, but I do want the chairman to 
credit those who oppose this bill with sincerity because I am very 
glad to credit those who sponsor it with the utmost sincerity. 

That is all. 

Senator Minnikin. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the slightest doubt 
the representatives of California are sincere in their desire to have 
the whole Colorado River. 

Senator Kucuer. I regret that comment from my good friend from 
Colorado. 

Senator Mirirkin. I have accepted your theory that you gentle- 
men are sincere. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would like to ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado if there is any Gaelic emotion in that remark. 

Senator Mintixin. No emotion at all. I accept the full sincerity 
of the gentleman from California. I think we should take it for 
granted that they are perfectly sincere and that they are sincere in 
getting all of the Colorado River and they think they have a right to 
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it. I think you gentlemen should also agree that we are sincere in 
the belief that you are not entitled to any such thing. 

Senator Kucuen. I reiterate that and I deny “that the people of 
my State who are here proceed on the premise that they should have 
all the water in the Colorado River. 

Senator Miniikin. I say the whole course of action of the State 
representatives from the beginning of time in these matters is to get 
the whole Colorado River. 

Senator Kucue.. Your able former colleague, now the governor of 
your magnificent State, himself suggested that the compact that was 
entered into by your State and mine and five others had to be inter- 
preted differently than what the Department of the Interior inter- 
preted it in administering this project were this bill to become law. 

Senator Minuikin. I am not speaking of my former associate, the 
present Governor of Colorado, Iam speaking of the attitude of Cali- 
fornia’s representatives being completely sincere from the first time 
there was ever any controversy over the Colorado River that their 
attitude should be one which in the end should bring all of the Colo- 
pam River down into California. 

nator Kucnen. And because I know that the Senator will not 
t: al the position that I urge here as conclusive, I cite the testimony of 
his own colleague from Colorado. 

Senator Minurkin. Well, I have no question but there may be some 
differences of opinion about the matter, but Lam entitled to my own 
opinion, having watched many of these procedures, having partici- 
pated in many aspects of this matter, that I think California is thor- 
oughly sincere, that she wants the Colorado River to come down to 

California, although not contributing a drop of this water. 

Senator Kucne.. The Senator is far wiser than I am, or ever will 
be, but the Senator is wrong in saying that that is the position of my 
people. 

Senator Minin. If that is not the position of the people, they 
are not doing proper justice to their own State. They should be try- 
ing to get all of the Colorado River to California and it is the duty 
of the other States to see that it will not happen, and it will not hap- 
pen. That is my completely logical position. 

Senator O’Manonry. There being no questions evidently, Mr. Mat- 
thew, addressed to you, we thank you for your presentation, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I think he has made quite a contribution to stir- 
ring up some discussion. It has been very interesting. 

Mr. Marruew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now we will have a statement from John J. 
Dempsey, Representative from the State of New Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appreciative of the opportunity y to make a brief statement before your 
committee in support of S. 500, which authorizes the development of 


projects to put the waters of the Colorado River to beneficial use in’ 


the upper basin States and to properly conserve those waters for that 
use. 
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Complete extensive hearings have been held on almost identical 
legislation in previous sessions of the Congress, notably the 85d. 

‘T shall be brief and confine my remarks largely to the specific pro- 
posed projects in New Mexico. 

This bill would authorize the Navaho Dam as one of the initial 
units and its participating projects, as well as the Pine River exten- 
sion in Colorado, which includes a small area in New Mexico. The 
bill provides provisional authorization for construction of the Navaho 
project, made up of two irrigation areas at Shiprock and the South 
San Juan, comprising about 137,000 acres to be irrigated with water 
from the Navaho Dam and Reservoir. 

Provisional authorization also is proposed for the construction 
of the San Juan transmountain diversion project for making avail- 
able to the Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico such Colorado River 
waters from New Mexico’s allotment as would be surplus to the needs 
in the San Juan area. 

As is the case in all of the other upper basin States, it is impossible 
for New Mexico to use beneficially its allotment of water under the 
Colorado River compact unless and until this comprehensive program 
is brought into being. 

Today the State can utilize barely 100,000 acre-feet per year of the 
838.000 acre-feet to which it is entitled under the compact. Yet the 
entire State has been suffering from a drought condition for the past 
( years—a condition so aggravated that virtually all of New Mexico 
has been declared a drought distress area by the President and its 
economy and development are being dangerously retarded. 

It should not be difficult to understand why the annual loss of nearly 
three-fourths of a million acre-feet of water due to lack of facilities 
to store and conserve it is of such great concern to the State. That 
amount of water properly utilized in accordance with the careful 
planning already done by Federal and State agencies means the 
difference between poverty, want, and destitution for thousands of 
New Mexico citizens, both Indian and non-Indian on the one hand, 
or an adequate livelihood on the other. 

In view of the extensive hearings that have been held over the period 
of several years, I do not feel it necessary to spend much time in 
impressing upon this committee the necessity for the New Mexico 
projects. It suffices to say that they will be of direct service to a 
vast segment of the population of our State and of indirect benefit, 
therefore, to the entire population. 

It is manifestly the obligation of the Congress to enact legislation 
which will help to insure important national-defense installations in 
New Mexico, such as the atomic-energy plants at Los Alamos and 
Sandia base, as well as the large Air Force base at Kirtland Field, an 
adequate water supply. Those installations are dependent on surface 
and ground waters in the Rio Grande Valley. They can obtain their 
requirements from no other source, so their continued successful opera 
tion is contingent in no small degree upon passage of this legislation. 

The added fact that the Federal Government owns about 40 percent 
of the State of New Mexico is further reason why the Congress should 
feel obligated to enact legislation that will help to prevent serious 
deterioration in the millions of acres of national forests, public do 
main, and other Federal properties. It isa further Federal obligation 
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to provide — able distribution of water in order to maintain the 
integrity of its agreements with the Indian population of the State 
which has esti ablishe d water rights under the terms of treaties made 
with the various tr ca 

Failure to recognize this obligation, which the Colorado River 
compact itself acknowledges, will postpone indefinitely the day when 
this Indian population can become self-sustaining and cease to be a 
continuing heavy burden upon the Nation’s taxpayers. 

I believe, however, that you have full understanding of the situa- 
tion or the Senate would not have passed this legislation in the last 
session of Congress. 

I regret to be forced to admit that this same understanding did not 
prevail in the House of Representatives and that obstructive tactics 
were allowed to prevail to such an extent that the House did not have 
an opportunity to concur in the Senate’s action. 

However, Lam glad to be able to state that due to some modification 
in the terms of the bill, a considerable segment of that opposition no 
longer exists. 

In order to understand the motivation for a large part of the oppo- 
sition to this legislation it is necessary only to refer to the records of 
the Bureau of Reclamation concerning the distribution of the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

Under the Colorado River compact the lower basin States are en- 
titled to an allocation of 75 million acre-feet in 10 years, or 714 million 
acre-feet per year on an average. 

The same allocation is made to the upper basin States on the basis 
of presumptive flow. 

Because of a lack of facilities for conservation and utilization of 
their share of the water, the upper basin States have been using ap- 
proximately 2 million acre-feet a year. The lower basin States, how- 
ever, have been receiving an average of approximately 12 million 
acre-feet per vear in actual river flow at Lee Ferry, the measuring 
point for water flowing from the upper basin. 

The total amount of water that has passed Lee Ferry in the 15 years 
from 1940 to 1954, inclusive, is 180.4 million acre-feet. In only 2 of 
those years, 1940 and 1954, has that flow of water been less than 7.5 
million acre-feet. 

In 1952 it was 18 million acre-feet. Proper storage capacity in the 
upper basin States would equalize that year-to-year flow and prevent 
waste. 

Simple arithmetic shows that during the 15 years between 1940 and 
1954, the lower basin States had available for their use approximately 
150 million acre-feet of water more than were utilized by the upper 
basin States. 

The lower basin States had an excess of 67.5 million acre-feet of 
water from the Colorado River over their sthetuneast under the compact 
during these 15 vears. The fact that the most of this precious water 
has flowed into the Pacific Ocean aggravates the loss suffered by the 
up ne r basin States. 

California is the most favored beneficiary of this surplus, ~—_ in 
water and in the electrical power generated at Boulder Dam. Calli- 
fornia will continue to be the preponderant beneficiar y so long as the 
upper basin States are unable to utilize their fair share of the waters, 


) 
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something that they never will be able to do until this legislation is 
enacted and the deve lopment it authorizes becomes an actuality. 

It does not require any considerable amount of sagacity on our 
part to find California’s motive for delaying this legislation over the 
years and seeking now to delay it still further. 

The record te ‘IIs the story. The record, howe ver, cloes not reve al 
the hards hips that have been endured by the people of New Mexico 
because of the avarice and unfairness of politically powerful neigh- 
bors. The people of the other upper basin States are also victims of 
this selfishness. 

It is inconceivable that the 84th Congress will vield to the same 
pressures that were able to prevent the passage of this legislation in 
the House in the 83d Congress. Iam confident that its approval again 
by the Senate will result in its enactment into law. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hewes is from Imperial Val- 
ley. presently a member of the Colorado River Board of California, 
and 1s president of the board of directors of the Imperial irrigation 
district in central California. 


STATEMENT OF EVAN T. HEWES, REPRESENTING THE COLORADO 
RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hewes. Mr. Chairman, my name is Evan T. Hewes. Iam a 
member, and appear here today as a representative of the Colorado 
River Board of California, which IT served as chairman and Colorado 
River Commissioner from 1938 to 1947. 

This board, under the law of our State, has been delegated the duty 
of and responsibility for protecting the rights and interests of the 
State of California in the use of the waters of the Colorado River 
system. 

In addition, for the past 43 years, I have farmed in Imperial Val- 
ley and have taken an active part and interest in the affairs of the 
limnperial irrigation district since 1916. 

For 22 years I have served as president of the board of directors 
of the district and am also its executive superintendent. 

Both the Colorado River Board of California and the board of 
directors of Imperial irrigation district are unanimous in opposition 
to Senate bill 500 as introduced in the United States Senate. Our 
op peer to S. 500 includes the following points: 

The principles upon which the bill is based are in conflict with 
the’ meaning and intent of the Colorado River compact as it became 
e ffe ctive on June 29, 1929. 

The provisions of the bill, if carried out as planned, would be in 
viol ation of the meaning and intent of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of December 1928. 

This legislation is premature; it may prove detrimental to the 
general welfare of the area it is supposed to benefit _ and most 
certainly it is detrimental to the general welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. 


Conflict with compact 
That the principles upon which S. 500 is based are in conflict with 


the meaning and intent of the compact is confirmed by the debates 
which took place during the negotiations of the compact and in the 
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answers given in 1923 by the Honorable Herbert Hoover, who served 
as chairman of the compact commission, to questions asked of him 
concerning interpretations of the compact. 

At the time the compact was negotiated, the total use of water in 
the upper basin States was only about 2 million acre-feet per year, 
as compared to perfected rights at that time in the lower basin States 
to over 7 million acre-feet per year. 

In addition, legislation—the Swing-Johnson bill—was before the 
Congress providing for the use of over 2 million acre-feet of additional 
water in the lower basin States. The upper basin States demanded 
the compact as their price for not opposing the Swing-Johnson bill, 
insisting—for political reasons, so they stated—upon the right to claim 
as, if, and when, they might be able to use it, the use of a quantity of 
water equal to that apportioned to the lower basin States under article 
I1]-a of the compact; i. e., 7144 million acre-feet per annum. 

California was induced to ratify the compact and accept the limita- 
tion imposed upon uses of Colorado River water in California by the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act on the assurance of leaders in the upper 
basin States that the latter, as a practical matter, would never be able 
to utilize more than 6 million acre-feet per year, and that included 
in this amount was an allowance for the ultimate possible transmoun- 
tain diversion use of not to exceed 500,000 acre-feet per year. 

It should be noted that the present transmountain diversion use in 
the upper basin approximates this 500,000 acre-feet. 

Furthermore, California believed then, and still believes, that by 
the inclusion of article VIII in the compact, all of our perfected rights, 
both as to quality and quantity, would be protected. 

We had suffered severe water shortages because of interference with 
the flow of the river by junior appropriators in the upper basin. 

Therefore, the protection of our perfected rights was of great im- 
portance to us—as a matter of fact, article VIII was known as the 
Imperial Valley section of the compact. 

The major participating projects included in S. 500 would be trans- 
mountain diversion projects. These would divert water from high 
elevations out of fhe Colorado River Basin. This is water of the 
highest quality, and, therefore, the result would be a serious impair- 
ment of the quality of the water coming into the lower basin at Lee 
Ferry. 

At the present time water in the lower basin contains about 1 ton 
of salts per acre-foot. This means that if we apply, say, 4 acre-feet of 
water per acre of crop during the year, we put 4 tons of salt on that 
acre. Whether the salt content of the water may be increased, and if 
so, how much, without affecting the production of the types of crops 
we grow, has not been determined. 

We say that until this matter of quality has been finally determined 
in all respects, there should be no additional transmountain diversion 
projects constructed in the upper basin. 

S. 500 would authorize the construction of six large storage reser- 
voirs, from which there would be evaporation of large quantities of 
water, also increasing the salt content of the lower basin water at Lee 
Ferry. These reservoirs are not needed to deliver water for domestic 
and agricultural purposes in the upper basin and, therefore, under 
article III-e of the compact, this water lost through reservoir evapora- 
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tion is water to which the lower basin has a right for domestic and 
agricultural purposes. 

S. 500 purports to comply with the compact, but is based upon 
interpretations of the document which are now at wae before the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Arizona v, California et al. 
These interpretations, which the upper basin States support for their 
own benefit, relate to the definition and measurement of beneficial 
consumptive use and to the obligations of those States to deliver water 
at Lee Ferry for the lower basin. ‘These interpretations of the com- 
pact on which the upper basin States rely are in conflict with the 
interpretations used in 1923 by the negoti: itors of the compact and as 
later restated by the Honorable Her bert Hoover. 

The point I am trying to make, gentlemen, is this: The compact was 
supposed to band together the seven States of the Colorado River 
Basin, under a contract of mutual interest, for the orderly development 
of the Colorado River system. 

It is a compact of all seven States, and yet the upper basin States 
are resisting with all their resources their being made parties to the 
pending Supreme Court case, in which they are involved as much as 
the lower basin States. 

If 2 private citizens enter into a contract, 1 of the parties cannot 
take action that will destroy the equities of the other party to the 
contract without his consent, and then escape bearing any share of the 
loss resulting from his own actions. 

The upper basin States apparently want to escape completely, if 
possible, the great injustice which they did to the lower basin States 
in their support of the Mexican water treaty. 

This is what I charge the upper basin States in trying to do with 
this legisiation. I do not believe there should be less integrity and 
responsibility in contracts between sovereign States than in contracts 
between private preset, under our form of government. I will refer 
to this again at a later point in my statement. 


CONFLICT WITH BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


S. 500 purports to comply with the Boulder Canyon Project Act of 
December 1928, but authorizes projects which can destroy a great part 
of the value of some of the projects constructed under the authority 
of that act. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act not only approved the Colorado 
River compact, but also was intended as a blueprint to be followed in 
subsequent developments of the Colorado River Basin under the com- 
pact. The act was passed after being before the Congress of the 
United States from 1919 until 1928 and then only after it had been 
amended in all respects demanded by the upper basin States as being 
necessary, in their opinion, to the protection of their rights. 

Among the outstanding features of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
were the provisions inc luded to prevent a raid of the Federal Treasury 
for the projects authorized by that act. 

This was ace omplished by the provision that before any works could 
be constructed, the Secretary of the Interior had to secure firm con- 
tracts from reliable contractors for the repayment to the Federal 
Treasury of the cost of construction of Hoover Dam and the All- 
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American Canal and appurtenances, with a fixed limitation of the 
total cost. 

Furthermore, the cost of the dam was required to be repaid, with 
compound interest on any unpaid amount of investment. 

Now, take a look at S. 500. Certainly the proposed method of 
financing is ry in the least comparable to the method prescribed by 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. This is true even if the guesses 
of the Sosa of Reclamation as to the cost of the projects under 
S. 500 were realistic, which I submit should be seriously questioned 
in view of the Bureau’s long and almost consistent record of wrong 
guesses. 

If S. 500 is passed by the Congress, it will, in my opinion, consti- 
tute one of the greatest raids on the Federal Treasury that has ever 
occurred. The upper basin States appear to assume that because the 
compact made reference to the allocation to them of the use of 714 
million acre-feet of water per annum, such constituted a sight draft 
on the Treasury of the United States to build projects for them to put 
the water to use, regardless of the cost to the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Senator Warxrns. Now, just a moment, Mr. Hewes. You do not 
believe that we have a sight draft on the Treasury. If we did, we 
would not certainly be monkeying around with Congress. 

Mr. Hewes. Well, I will say from the information I have and 
based on the discussions that I have heard, everything seems to point 
to the belief that simply because the compact mentioned 714 million 
acre-feet as apportioned to the upper basin States, those States are 
thereby entitled to Federal projects = put such water to use, regard- 
less of the justification, or lack of it, for these projects, and in spite 
of the Boulder Canyon P roject Act al the obligations of the States 
as parties to the law of the river. That is the result of this legislation 
that we are discussing here at the present time. 

Senator Warkins. You are acquainted with the Central Valley 
project in California, are you not? 

Mr. Hewes. Some parts of it. 

Senator Warkrns. You never objected to that, have you? 

Mr. Hewes. As far as the Central Valley 

Senator Watkins. Do you know what the plan of financing of that 
entire project is at the present time? 

Mr. Hewes. No: but I will tell you, if there was anything wrong 
with it, the United States should jump at the present opportunity to 
sell it back to California and get their money out of it. If it is not 
a good, sound investment for the United States, why, the United States 
then, through the Secretary of the Interior, should welcome the oppor- 
tunity now to turn that project back to the State of California and 
let us operate it and pay it out. 

Senator WarKtns. Pay out all the costs? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Flood control and everything else? 

Mr. Hewes. Well, flood control, as far as I know, is part of the 
project, and nobody is advocating that the individual project pay 
for it. 

Senator Warktns. I think they should, if they are going to expect 
us to pay for all the costs of some of these. 

I think it has been a good policy in the past about flood control to 
go scot-free from paying any of it back, but I think we are arriving 
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at the point where even the flood-control people themselves are now 
thinking seriously of providing repayment at least of a large part of 
the costs of those proje cts, 

Senator Douglas, from Illinois, introduced a bill a short time ago, 
after we twitted him over the money they were getting free for flood 
control, and he said he will submit this. 

I do not understand that you are offering to pay those bills. 

Mr. Hewes. I don’t know how much of the Central Valley project 
is charged to flood control, but I will say this: if any part of that 
project imposes more of a burden on the taxpayers of the Nation than 
that I believe to be involved in the project before us, then it is too 
bad the Congress of the United States ever built it. 

Senator Warkins. I have been making a little study of what has 
happened in southern California, particularly around Los Angeles, 
and I can take the money and compound the interest on it the same 
way as you people are doing for this part of it, and it runs into astro- 
nomical figures on it as well, the country does not get any of it back, 
except through taxes, neither the principal or interest. 

Mr. Hewes. I would be perfectly willing to see imposed on this 
project all the limitations on any projects authorized for construction 
in California. 

Senator Watkins. The fact of the matter is that the reclamation 
program has been expanded and has been broadened and liberalized 
over the years, and California has participated in that liberalization 
without any expense on its part. 

In fact, it has been a supplicant to get that type of liberalized pro- 
gram for its State. 

Mr. Hewes. It certainly is not true, as far as I am concerned. 

Senator Watkins. It may not be with your project in Imperial 
Valley. It isa fine project. I have visited it and I have great admi- 
ration for the people who built it, and I congratulate them on the 
fact they were able to get a nice powerplant down there that has not 
cost them practically anything to take the water out of that river. 1 
think it would have been a waste not to build it. 

All we want them to say was that they would not want to come 
along and claim that by taking some of their water upstream will ruin 
their power business—take away things they think they own. 

As a matter of fact, it was a matter of sufferance at a time to use 
our water until such time as we are ready. I hope that it does not 
develop down to Pilot Knob that they insist we will have to let the 
water run down there because somebody will lose some money if we 
take the surplus out of the river—that part of the river allotted to us. 

Mr. Hewes. I am sure that will not happen, although I must say 
this: Sometimes we think we have written into the legislative law 
the protective language that anybody should expect, as in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, under which our district was authorized to 
build the Pipot Knob powerplant. We advanced money to the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation to design the plant in the early thirties. 

Nevertheless, regardless of the fact that our right was written into 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act to build that plant, opposition from 
other States in the Colorado River Basin held us from building that 
plant right up until the present time. It is just now under con 
struction. 
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Senator Warkins. I personally felt that your contract provided 
for the construction of the project, but I also felt that we had 
write into it certain requirements and certain protection for people 
in the upper basin States so that you would not later on claim that 
we would be compelled or should turn water on down to you so that 
you would have the same volume that you have now. 

Mr. Hewes. You and I know that all those things were done in 
1928 and 1932 under the compact. 

In other words, the rights to use water for the Pilot Knob plant 
certainly are fixed in the 19382 contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. But still, although 
they were so written down, with protection against injury caused 
anybody else, that and all the related Jaw that lawmakers could think 
of at that time being put in as well, nevertheless we were still held 
up by opposition from the other States in the basin from building 
the plant. 

Senator Warxins. When protective language was written in the 
contract and understanding had, I think all objections were removed. 
You were permitted to go ahead and start construction. I mention 
that because we see now what happened when Los Angeles was given 
a contract for power. 

Now they are claiming they are losing a lot of power. We are 
taking away the water, even the secondary water which they under- 
stood would be the water belonging to the upper basin States. 

Now we are wondering if on the Pilot Knob plant in the Im- 
perial Valley you folks are going to come along and say, “We have 
so much water running down there; now we want this to run.” 
You are going to take the power out of it until we do use it up- 
stream, I understand, that is one of the reasons the States were ver y 
much concerned upstream. 

I think their fears were justified. I think Los Angeles in its 
position before this committee has given complete proof of that 
justification. 

Mr. Hewes. There was no change made in the compact or in the 
language of the Boulder Canyon Project Act as concerns our All- 
American Canal contract in all the time that we were kept from 
constructing the Pilot Knob plant. 

Senator Watkins. That was about 2 years ago when I think it 
was finally author ized, fin: ally permitted to go ahead. 

Mr. Hewes. The objections were withdrawn, as far as I know, in 
1928. 

Senator Warkins. I went over the contract at the time repre- 
senting my State. Our people did have some objections until we 
were dead certain there was not going to be a new right created 
and some claim made we could not use our water by reason of the 
fact you had now built a plant and were entitled to have it come 
down there and had made expenditures. 

Mr. Hewes. I am quite sure after the very happy experience I 
had working with you during the Mexican Water Treaty that if you 
and I were allowed to sit down at the table together and interpret 
the compact, without any pressure or influence being brought to 
bear on us, there would not be much difference between us. While 
you are a lawyer and I am just a farmer, I believe that a reading 
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of the language in the compact together with the comments that 
were left to us by the different negotiators of the compact and the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, would result in very little difference of 
opinion between us. 

Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed, Mr. Hewes. 

Mr. Hewes. Furthermore, S$. 500 blueprints nothing. It puts no 
price tag on anything. It protects neither the lower basin projects, 
which held contracts for water and power under the terms of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and which have met the feasibility 
standards required by the act, nor the taxpayers of the Nation. 

In short, all I can make out of S. 500 is that is provides for a 
blank check on the United States ‘Treasury for an unlimited amount 
of money to be charged to the Nation’s taxpayers, with which the 
Bureau of Reclamation is to construct a vast, but undetermined 
number of engineering monuments, regardless of their financial 
soundness. 

Coming back = the Mexican Water Treaty, the Congress provided 
in the Boulder Canyon Project Act that Hoover Dam was to be con- 
structed for the storage of water to be used exclusively in the United 
States—water which would have to be relied upon by the projects 
contemplated in the act. 

Despite this fact, the upper basin States supported, with all their 
political might, the Mexican Water Treaty during its negotiation 
and again when it came before the United States Senate for ratifi- 
cation. 

Senator Warkrns. You would like to amend that a little bit, would 
you not? There was one group in Utah that did not support that 
treaty. 

Mr. Hewes. Senator, there were a number of individuals in various 
upper basin States—— 

Senator Mitzixin. The gentlemen from California made most ex- 
tensive arguments about Mexican Water Treaty before the Senate 
for 3 or 4 weeks. They had an agency here publicizing everything, 
buttonholing everybody. 

We fought it out day after day, week after week, and the vote in 
favor of the ratification of the Mexican Water Treaty was 76 to 10. 

[I think that the Mexican Water Treaty has been well settled and 
it was not settled in a secret way or without debate, it was very ably 
argued by the representatives from California and the opinion of the 
Senate was rendered by our vote for the Mexican Water Treaty 
70 to 11, or something of that kind. 

Senator WarkrNs. I happened to represent a group from Utah 
that was not in favor of that treaty. 

Senator Mruuikin. The Senate determined that you were wrong. 

Senator Warkrins. That is right, they did. 

Mr. Hewes. I will add this comment, which is not in my paper, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Nobody knows yet just how ane water the Senate of the United 
States, in ratifying that treaty, gave to Mexico. As far as the Colo 
rado River is concerned, as you no doubt recall, the water that is 
charged to Mexico under the treaty is measurable water, surface 
flow, at the border boundary sections of the Colorado River. 
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Now, Mexico knew at that time and many of the rest of us knew 
that a large quantity of water would reach Mexico by subsurface 
flow. Nobody knew how much, but they knew it would be a large 
quantity of water because about 200,000 acre-feet per annum had been 
developed from underground sources at that time. 

The Mexicans are now making provision to put in large pumping 
stations to pump water out from under the delta. 

The only place from which that water can come, Senator Watkins, 
is from out of the Colorado River system. Mexico will never be 
charged 1 acre-foot of that water. 

Still the Colorado River system is going to have to contribute all 
of that additional water in addition to that guaranteed to Mexico 
from surface flow. 

So someone is going to lose very much more water in the United 
States out of the Colorado River system than that which on the face 
of the treaty will be charged to Mexico. 

The treaty shows what will be charged to Mexico. What the treaty 
does not show is the quantities which nobody can prevent Mexico from 
getting out of the Colorado River system, quantities which are at 
the expense of the water users in the United States. 

Senator Minturn. Mr. Chairman, the general view on the Mexican 
Water Treaty was that California did not have God-given exclusive 
right to the water of the Colorado River and that Mexico was also 
on that stream and had some rights and it was appropriate for the 
Senate to determine those rights and it was done. 

Senator O’Manonry. Proceed, Mr. Hewes. 

Mr. Hewes. This treaty guaranteed the delivery to Mexico each 
vear of 1 million acre-feet more water than Mexico had received or 
could have received from the natural flow of the Colorado River. 
In other words, this million acre-feet had to come from water stored 
by Hoover Dam. 

Moreover, the upper basin States knew that the longer record of 
water yield of the Colorado River system then available showed a 
lesser quantity of water than was assumed to be available in 1922 
when the compact was negotiated. 

What the upper basin States thought they were doing was giving 
away to Mexico water which had been committed to projects in the 
lower basin, but, in my opinion, they were giving away water which 
otherwise would have been available for their own use, as well as for 
use in the lower basin. 

It is interesting to note that the quantity of water guaranteed by 
the treaty to Mexico in perpetutity as a first right on the river is at 
least three times the quantity of water that Senator Key Pitman, of 
Nevada, stated on the floor of the Senate, during the debates on the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, he could ever conceive of the United 
States giving to Mexico. 


8. 500 IS PREMATURE AND DETRIMENTAL 


‘ 


S. 500 would authorize the construction of a large number of so- 
called participating irrigation projects, not one of which is justified 
in view of the present economic conditions in our country. 

Fven if these participating projects were ever able to nav the 
yitifully small amount toward their construction cost which the 
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Bureau of Reclamation guesses they can, the small value that will be 
created, compared to the cost, will result in 1 of 2 things hap pening. 
Kither whatever equities the present farmers have in these projects 
will be confiscated by the charge the Government will make against 
their property, or the taxpayers will have to pay this = of the bill 
in addition to the tremendous subsidies occasioned by the ia of 
financing proposed. ‘The most realistic result will probably | » both. 

Moreover, I believe the passage of this legislation would col in 
destroying far greater values in the lower basin than would be created 
in the upper basin. 

In connection with this unprecedented subsidy which would be 
required by these participating projects, it is interesting to note ~ at 
not one of the upper basin States has come forward and offered t 
share, as a State obligation, $1 of the cost of such subsidies which must 
be shouldered by the Nation’s t: axpayers. 

Certainly if these upper basin States, which will benefit from the 
projects far more than the Nation as a whole, are unwilling to share 
n the cost of the ae what justification is there for the whole 

urden to be put on the Nation’s taxpayers / 

As already pointed out, the large storage reservoirs which would 
be authorized by the bill are not needed now; some will never be 
needed and should not be constructed, and a few will be needed 
perhaps 30 or 40 years from now. 

Therefore, as a farmer in the sig aoa Valley, I find myself and 
my State facing a situation where both the quality and quantity of 
the water we have built our works to use are threatened, and at the 
same time we are confronted with a large cost in Federal taxes to 
help pay for the octopus that would damage us. 

In conclusion, I respectfully ask this question: In view of the fact 
that S. 500 involves vital Colorado River compact interpretations 
which are at issue in the pending case of Arizona v. California, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States; in view of the tremendous debt 
of our Nation and our inability to balance our national budget, 
despite the fact that about 25 percent of our earnings go for Federal 
taxes; in view of the fact that the cost of carrying out the provisions 
of S. 500 will greatly exceed the value created; in view of the possi- 
bility that S. 500, if approved, would destroy more value than it would 
create; and in view of the fact that by reason of the large surpluses 
of all our major farm crops, even with reduced acreages, ‘all reclama 
tion projects which do not have a very low fixed charge and cost of 
operation and maintenance are facing a dark picture economically, 
Task you: Why pass such legislation as S. 500 4 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Hewes, I have just a few questions. 

First, does the Imperial Valley obtain water from Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does the Imperial Valley contribute any- 
thing to the cost of Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Hewes. Under the compact and the project both, Senator 

Senator O’Manonry. You can give your explanation later. The 
question is: Does the Imperial Valley contribute, pay anything to 
the cost of the Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Hewes. If I answered that question “Yes” or “No,” Senator, it 
would be misleading. 
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Senator O’Manionry. You may straighten it out afterwards. 
Please answer it “Yes” or “No.” 

Kither you do or you do not. If there is a reason why you do not, 
then you can explain that. 

Mr. Hewes. Imperial does not contribute directly to the cost of 
Hoover Dam. Neither does Hoover pay for the All-American Canal. 

The compact and the Project Act both recognized “present perfected 
rights” in Arizona and California. Now, speaking specifically for 
Imperial, it was recognized that the valley was entitled to have its 
existing perfected rights protected. 

So, so far as the perfected rights in Arizona and California are 
concerned, which existed as of the time of the compact no charge is 
made for the storage of water at Hoover Dam. 

Senator O’Manoney. Were you getting your water before the dam 
was built ? 

Mr. Hewrs. We had diverted as much water before the dam was 
built as we have ever diverted since. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are you getting it? 

Mr. Hewes. When I say diverted, I mean getting it. 

Senator O’Manonry. You were actually obtaining as much water 
before Hoover Dam was built as you are now / 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. You get no water from Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Prior to Hoover Dam, was your flow regular 
annually ? 

Mr. Hewes. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was irregular; was it not? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes, and it was more irregular because of the junior 
appropriators in the upper basin States. 

Senator O’Mauonry. I do not know anything about that, but I am 
talking about Imperial Valley. 

You did get a definite benefit from the building of the Hoover Dam, 
you are getting water from the Hoover Dam, you are paying nothing 
for the Hoover Dam, and the flow into the Imperial Valley has been 
stabilized by the Hoover Dam; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. One of two things had to happen, Senator. 
Either the junior appropriators in the upper basin States had to be 
prohibited from diverting water from the river or something had to 
be done to protect our senior rights in the lower basin. 

Senator O’Manonny. Your senior rights were protected by the 
Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Hewes. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you pay nothing for it. It stabilized 
the flow of the river. 

Senator Mitirc1n. May I ask the gentleman whether his Imperial 
Valley isa part of the Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Hewes. Senator, I am not sure I heard your question. 

Senator Mitur«rn. Is the Imperial Valley part of the Colorado 
River Basin ¢ 

Mr. Hewes. The Bureau of Reclamation in map 2300 shows it; 
yes, sir. 
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Senator Murky. Are you taking any water out of the Colorado 
River drainage basin for the benefit of lands other than those in the 

Colorado River Basin area @ 

Mr. Hewes. The Imperial Valley is not taking any water. 

Senator Miniiktn. Passing Imperial Valley, what about the rest of 
the water you are ts aking out ¢ 

Mr. Hewes. There is other water bei ‘ing diverted from the river in the 
State of California for use outside of the Colorado River Basin. 

Senator Mimuikin. So that the transsmountain diversion is nothing 
new so far as Colorado is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Hewes. You mean as far as California ? 

Senator Minuikin. I mean California. 

Mr. Hewes. No, sir; there are transmountain diversions in Cali- 
fornia just the same as there are in any other basin. 

Senator Minnikin. You are transporting waters out of the Colorado 
River Basin for the benefit of California ¢ 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Hewes, there are other benefits you get out 
of the Boulder Dam other than just water, the regulation of the water 
making it more stable, are there not / 

Mr. Hewes. Yes, sir; there is more dependable flow. 

Senator Warkins. To be specific about it, the silt control alone is 
worth millions, is it not? ‘To you people? 

Mr. Hewes. Well, I wonder if it is worth any more to us or as much 
to us as it is to the United States as a whole. You know, Senator 
Watkins 

Senator WargKins. First, f want to know what it is worth to you and 
then we can talk about what it is worth to the United States as a whole. 

Mr. Hewes. Yes, it is worth something to us: it also is a liability 
to us because we are confronted with the tremendous expenditures of 
tightening our canals because of the increased seepage from the 
desilted water. 


Senator Watkins. When I was down there it seemed to me the 
‘canals had “sd built, instead of down into the ground, on top of the 
ground. They were higher than even the roads that ran along aside 


of them, because of the silt you piled out of them year aiter year. 

Mr. Hewes. They had that appearance and in many cases they 
were, too, Senator. 

Senator WATKINS. | Saw the desilting works. | — seen the 
amount of muddy water that goes into Lake Mead and I have seen 
the clear water coming out, 

So it seems to me a tremendous load of silt has been removed from 
the river. 

As I recall also in the digging into the history of the area down 
there, silt is one of the worse things they had to fight. It is contigual 
silt building up the river and cutting the river back, turning the river 
in other directions, the historic case, of course, is the building of the 
Salton Sea. <All of that has now been stop eee by reason of the 

tilding of the Hoover Dam and other Federal dams down the stream. 

Mr. Hewes. No, sir: it has not all been dina Senator. But a 
large portion of silt has been caught by Hoover and Lake Mead. 

Senator O’Manonry. In any event, I am sure, Mr. Hewes, you 
understand that the equalization of the flow of the water to the Im- 
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perial Valley which you acknowledge was brought about by the con 
struction of the Hoover Dam is no different from the equalization 
of the flow of the water which will be brought about by the construc 
tion of Glen Canyon and Echo Park. The principle is the same in 
allinstances. Iam sure youacknowledge that. 

Mr. Hewes. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Equalization is good for California, but it is 
bad when it takes place in the apps r basin. 

Mr. Hewes. I have been told by our engineers, Senator O'Mahoney 
that storage in the upper basin is not necessary to equate the flow of 
the river. 

Now, if that is wroig, I have been misinformed. While as much 
as I would like to agree with the Senator 

Senator O'Mantonry. I am not going to cross-examine you on engi- 
neering nor on law. I just w: anted to get that fact in about what you 
know. And you know that the Hoover Dam has stabilized your flow. 
You take the water and you paid nothing for the dam. 

Are there any other questions 4 

If not, when the hearing adjourns it will adjourn until 2:30 at the 
request of the chairman. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to be 
heard and thank you. 

Senator Warxrins. Before we recess, may I ask permission to have 
inserted in the record a tabulation giving the details of the principal 
physical facts for the five powerplant dams and reservoirs to be author- 
ized under 8. 500% That is to be the first one. 

The second tabulation would compare the proposed initial plans of 
the Colorado River storage project with other Federal developments 
in the same category, some constructed and others only authorized 
for construction. 

This was requested by our staff member, Mr. Nelson. 

Senator O’Manonery. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 
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Comparative hydropower data—Principal Federal plants in the West completed 
or being constructed 


Annual out- 


’ Potential 
Powerplant Kilowatts a | kilowatts rt — 
jo - | installation Owati- 
ours | hours ! 
5 proposed plants named in 8. 500, upper Colo- 
rado Basin 1, 230, 000 | 6, 170 
Lower Colorado Basin (Hoover, Parker, Davis 1, 700, 000 | 6, 000 
Columbia Basi | 
Grand Coulee 1, 975, 000 15, 000 
Bonneville 520, 000 4, 400 
Hungry Horse 285, 000 ROO 
Chief Joseph 1, 730, 000 8, 680 
MeNary 980, 000 7,810 
Subtotal 5, 490, 000 2 36, 780 5, 490, 000 | 36, 780 
Shasta-Keswick and Folsom-Nimbu 630, 000 2, 900 
Colorado-Big Thompson 180, 000 | 730 
Missouri River, 6 main river plants , 530, 000 | 9, 880 
Authorized in Columbia Basin but not under | | 
construction | j 
Dall 1, 092, 000 5, ORO | 
Priest Rapids 1, 219, 000 8, 122 | 
John Day 1, 105, 000 5, 222 
Libby 600, 000 2,172 
Ice Harbor 195, 000 1, 430 
Little Goose 195, 000 | 1, 430 
Lower Monumental 180, 000 1, 330 
Lower Granité 165, 000 1, 180 
Total 4, 751, 000 23 25, 970 


Values include primary and secondary power 

Both figures are exclusive of a number of small installations on tributaries of the Columbia River. 

The power production when all plants are in operation will exceed the value given; the separate values 
being computed without the benefit of upstream storage regulation. 


Senator Kucnen. At last year’s hearings before this committee on 
the Colorado River storage project, I submitted a question intended 
to bring out the facts regarding the costs for irrigation of new land 
and for supplemental irrigation, project by project. 

Ilowever, the figures as furnished by the bureau—Senate hearing, 
1954, page 604- failed to include the reimbursable costs allocated to 
irrigation out of the costs of the storage reservoir units of the Colorado 
River storage project. 

I therefore propose that, for the record of this hearing, the bureau 
be requested to file a tabulation superseding that appearing at page 
604 of last year’s hearings, this time including, separately for the new 
land and the supplemental portions of each project, the allocation to 
irrigation out of the costs of the storage units. 

This new tabulation should include the 14 participating projects and 
the 6 initial storage reservoir units proposed to be authorized under 
S. 500, 84th Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney. What did you mean by the use of the word 
“superseded” ¢ 

Senator Kucnen. The tabulations furnished last year, in the opin- 
ion of the engineers of the several agencies in ¢ ‘alifornia, did not in- 
clude all the information, the breakdown that they wanted. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not challenged, the accuracy of the infor- 
mation ? 

Senator Kucnen. No. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, the request will be granted. 
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(The material requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: We have the letter of March 11, 1955, from 
Mr. Lineweaver, transmitting to us a copy of Mr. Ely’s letter of Mareh 11. 
Mr. Lineweaver has asked that the information requested by Mr. Ely be fur 
nished by March 14. It is our desire to be as responsive and helpful as we can, 
and therefore we are attaching such information as is now avuilable in partial 
reply to the questions attached to Mr. Ely’s letter. As indicated hereinafter, it 
will require about 60 days to make specific answers to the specilic questions. It 
is our intention, however, to start those studies immediately. 

In partial response to question 1 (A), there are attached two tables based 
upon the projects recommended by the Secretary. These tables present substan 
tially all of the information which has been requested. These are tables 1A and 
1B. Table 1A is based upon a 6-mill per kilowatt-hour average power rate and 
the return of the power investment in the shortest possible time and thereafter 
utilizing net power revenues to return the irrigation assistance. Table 1B is 
based on a 6-mill per kilowatt-hour average power rate and upon returning the 
power investment in 50 years and making concurrent repayment of the irriga- 
tion assistance as nearly as that can be done. It should be noted from table 1B 
that over 70 percent of the total irrigation investment would be repaid concur- 
rently with power repayment under that type of analysis. 

We believe these two tables, together with the attached table 1, provide ade- 
quate assurance of the repayment of the projects recommended by the Secretary, 
even though they do not contain all of the refinements asked for in the question. 
Also attached is table 2 which shows the irrigation assistance required for the 
other storage units and participating projects in S. 500. Should these projects 
be authorized and constructed under a requirement for the return of the irriga 
tion costs within 50 years, it would have to be by proper and appropriate timing 
of the start and the completion of construction. We do not have payout analyses 
for the projects proposed in 8. 500 plus the additional participating projects pro- 
posed by Governor Johnson of Colorado. The status of the reconnaissance infor 
mation on these additional projects is such as to make it very difficult to make any 
reasonable assumption of a construction period. In addition, except for the 
Savery-Pot Hook and Fruitgrowers Dam extension projects, the cost estimates 
and repayment ability studies are not yet reliable and detailed repayment studies 
would therefore be somewhat meaningless. To work out the information desired 
on these projects, even if we were to make such assumptions, would require de 
detailed payout studies which we estimate will take several weeks. 

Question 1 (B). The project recommended by the Secretary would involve 
an interest cost to the Federal Government discounted to year 1957 of about 
$175 million based on the allocation to power being repaid in year 2002 and 
$190 million based on the final payment from the irrigation water users in year 
2032. Studies show (1) that compound interest at 2.5 percent on the construc 
tion costs would be in the magnitude of $550 million which amount less credits 

f $15 million for interest on payments by the irrigation users would result in 
an interest cost in the order of $535 million and (2) that the interest cost incur 
red through year 2082 and interest from year 2008 to year 2082 on the remain 
ng balance would amount to about $1,200 million which less credits of $47 million 
for interest on payments of the water users would result in a total interest cost 
of $1,153 million in year 2082, 

To work out the interest cost to the Federal Government for the projects pro 
posed in S. 500 and the S. 500 projects plus Governor Johnson's additions would 
require first the completion of the detailed payout studies previously indicated. 
Additional time beyond the completion of those studies will be required to 
assemble the detailed information requested by Mr. Ely. 

Question 2. House Document 364, 88d Congress, 2d session, page 165, gives 
substantially the information requested in this question. Although this is not 
upon the exact period requested and it is based upon operation of the originally 
planned 10-reservoir system, we believe that it shows a reasonable situation 
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That table shows that with the 10-reservoir system there is released to Lee 
Ferry in excess of 10 million acre-feet in most years. With the proposed two- 
reservoir system these releases would be even greater. To answer the questions 
specifically would require completely new operating studies, also requiring Sey- 
eral weeks’ time to complete. 

Question 3. In answer to this question, it must be recognized that Mr. Larson 
stated that one method whereby deficiencies, if any, in the firm power genera- 
tion in the lower basin, caused by construction of the recommended storage units, 
could be satisfied would be by substituting Glen Canyon power for such deficien- 
cies. No details have yet been worked out because it appears that such a sub- 
stitution would be necessary only if we tried to fill the upper basin reservoirs 
during a critical dry period. Our operation studies show beyond any reasonable 
doubt that water can be stored in the recommended upper basin reservoirs and 
still meet required water deliveries and firm power generation in the lower 
basin. To answer the questions specifically would require operation studies 
of the entire river system, which we estimate would take about two months. 
Also, see our reply to question 2. 

Question 4. As testified by both Mr. Dexheimer and Mr. Larson, the founda- 
tion studies for Glen Canyon Dam have gone way beyond those usually carried 
out for feasibility studies and authorization. For this reason, we believe there 
is sufficient assurance that the estimates of costs will prove adequate. The 
Glen Canyon estimates contain contingency items for each major element of 
the work. A weighted average of the various contingencies applicable to the 
total would probably be in excess of 15 percent. 

Question 5. Table 2 of Mr. Larson’s statement does not include cost estimates 
for the probable new plan indicated by Mr. Larson for the Curecanti storage 
unit. Reeonnaissance data indicate that such a plan would cost about $88 
million. 

Question 6. We assume that Mr. Ely is referring to the letter appearing on 
page 655 of the hearings on S. 1555. That letter dated March 2, 1954, from 
Assistant Secretary Aandahl, was in reply to a hypothetical question asked by 
the Bureau of the Budget. It dealt with the technicality of the discount of 
irrigation benefits. The cost allocations on Echo Park have not been so revised, 
nor do we believe they should be at this time. Until such time as a realistic 
estimate is available as to exactly when irrigation development would come into 
being, such a refinement is, in our judgment, unnecessary. 

We are fully aware of the status of the hearings on S. 500 and your desire to 
have the hearings printed at a very early date. We desire to do everything we 
can to aid you in that effort. As indicated above, however, our best estimate 
is that it will take about 60 days to answer the questions in detail and in the 
specific manner in which they are asked. 

We understand from Mr. Lineweaver that Senator Kuchel desires a copy of 
this letter, so we are attaching an extra copy should you desire to give it to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. W. CrostHwalItT, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I offer for the record the statement of Sena 
tor Goldwater, of Arizona, to be printed in the record as though de- 
livered. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Gotpwater. Being a native of Arizona, it is only natural 
that I have come through life with a full realization of the need for 
ind the value of water to our economy. In their consideration of the 
problems involved in this area, however, many people fail to grasp 
the essential facts of our situation because of their lack of familiarit \ 
with the background history of the Colorado River. 

It is with this thought in mind, therefore, that I consider it worth 
while tomake my remarks herein available, inasmuch as it has been my 
good fortune over the years to explore the whole river area and to 
acquire, as a result of such exploration, a rather intimate understand 
ng of this particular aspect of God’s natural creation. 

For the most part, this statement will follow the lines of my remarks 
prepared in 1949 on this same subject. 

First of all, it is necessary that we realize the immensity of this basin 
and the river that drains it. The basin comprises 244,000 square miles 
all in the United States except 2,000 in Old Mexico. 

The Salton Sea Basin has another 7,800 miles and is sometimes 
thought of as being a part of the Colorado River Basin, but as it does 
not drain into the Colorado, it can’t truthfully be called a part of the 
main basin. 

From Wyoming to Mexico the basin is 900 miles long and varies 
n width from 300 miles in the upper reaches to 500 miles in the lower 
basin. 

To the northeast its boundaries are the Rocky Mountains and to 
the west the mighty Wasatch Range in Utah marks its size. 

Way down at the bottom end of the lower basin the San Jacinto 
Mountains form a southwestern border for the basin. 

In the basin we find elevations from 200 feet below sea level to over 
1.300 feet above sea level, and vegetation commensurate with those 
extremes of altitudes. 

limates vary from dry, hot air of the deserts to the cold, crisp ain 
of the mountains. Temperatures go from 50° below zero to 125 
above zero. 

Rainfall will be as low as 2% inches in the desert to over 50 inches 
a year in the high valleys of the Rockies. 

No similar area on earth can present such a variation in so many 
factors affecting human life as can this Colorado River Basin, and 
no comparable area can boast of a natural resource as powerful and 
indeveloped as this river to sustain and promote human life. Its 
| .400-mile length has its head nestled in the clear lakes and glaciers 
of the Rockies and its feet in the warm waters of the Gulf of Lower 
California. 

( ‘ompared to the age of the river and the basin, this argument about 
the use of its waters “beg ran only a fraction of a second ago. In this 
basin we find the oldest rocks known to man, over 2 billion years old, 
and the river itself has been wandering along in some shape or other 
for about 25 million years. 
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In the area where are located the headwaters of the Colorado and 
the Green, which are in the same chain of mountains, the Rockies, 
we find giant mountains of granite, lava, and sharply folded sedi- 
mentary rocks. Here is an area of undescribable beauty. Mountains 
that rear their heads into the sky, down whose sides tumble pure, 
cold streams of water teeming with trout ; mountains whose perpetual 
snows and glaciers provide the bulk of the water the river system 
carries; mountains whose sides have been torn away by the streams 
to provide the rich earth of the valleys below ; mountains whose forests 
and mines mean much to the economy of Wyoming and Colorado. 

As we come down into the central part of this basin, we begin to 
find rocks of a different geologic origin. During the millions of years 
that this basin has existed, there have been several oceans that have 
covered this area or parts of this area. Through these seas would 
protrude high mountains, and against these mountains strong winds 
would blow just as they do today. These winds would carry away 
minute particles of these mountains in the form of sand and then the 
sand would settle into the sea and fall to the bottom. 

There the tremendous pressures would compress these sands into 
layers of sandstones. When the oceans receded, vast areas of sand- 
stones colored from soft pastels to vivid reds came to light. 

At that time this river, which at first was a sluggish thing maybe 
30 miles wide, started to work on these rocks. A gradual elevating 
of the lands more and more confined the river to a narrower channel 
and increased its cutting effect. 

Today in this region we find, without doubt, the least explored, 
wildest part of the United States. An area of thousands of square 
miles cut by canyons hundreds of feet deep and varying in width from 
3 or 4 feet to many miles. 

An area into which few white men have traveled because of the 
lack of roads or incentive. 

This is the country of the Navaho, the Ute, and the Hopi. An area 
of awe-inspiring formations of sandstones that has, as its potential, 
the greatest tourist attractions in the country. And now uranium. 

We have been discussing the upper of the two basins, so now let’s 
explore the other. This is the country of Nevada, eastern California, 
and Arizona, the lower basin. Here we find broad, flat valleys sepa- 
rated by low ranges of mountains. The valleys are filled with im- 
mense deposits of alluvial gravel and are fertile beyond man’s fondest 
hopes. 

There are the valleys that need but the touch of water to become 
immediately and profitably productive. 

Here, too, are vast deserts. Some are unending stretches of delta 
sand, barren of even the smallest plant life. Others are really not 
deserts if compared to what you would think a desert should look 
like. 

In Arizona some of these valleys I told you about are called deserts, 
but they are covered with a dense and interesting growth of cacti 
and small brush and trees, and present anything but a picture of the 
desert. In that part which is called the Imperial Valley, has on its 
eastern edge one of these vast sand deserts. In fact, it is the one you 
see in the movies when the foreign legion takes after the bad sheik. 
Imperial Valley was formed by the Colorado and its formation was so 
interesting that I must tell you about it. 


iileciabiicss 
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The Gulf of lower California at one time extended far up the pres 
ent river, probably to above Needles. The river, in the forming of 
its delta, gradually built a channel around this arm of the sea, and 
while this. body of water was fed for a time from the river, finally 
that source cut itself off and the water eventually evaporated, leaving 
. large, deep valley whose floor is very fertile, but nearly 200 feet 
below sea level. 

As a result of attempts to irrigate this valley with Colorado River 
water. the channel was so altered that when the disastrous floods of 
1905 and 1906 came down the Gila and the Colorado they started to 
pour themselves into the Imperial Valley. That flood of water was 

nally stopped, but not uniil the present Salton Sea was formed. 

Below Imperial Valley the delta of the river starts, and today, as 
. result of the building of dams up above, we find clear blue water 

ywing out to the sea where a silt-laden stream once pushed itself 
mile after mile down the valleys of Arizona and California to 
for m an intricate delta pattern. This delta building action is not 
taking place any more because of these dams and the removal of the 
Silt 

Instead of a delta as such, the river now flows to the Gulf through 
. well defined channel. The land in this area is in Mexico, and, like 
the bottom lands in other parts of the basin, is ~— fertile, 

In this past discussion I have tried to cover briefly a description of 
the geography, geologic history, and the scenery of this basin. Those 
things took place so many millions of years ago that we can hardly 
even comprehend such vast time, but the written history of this stream 
ae this basin is an interesting one, and an understanding of it will 

ilitate your consideration of its problems. 

“As the result of an exploration made by Cabeza de Vaca, which 

t from the vicinity of the delta of the Mississippi to Mexico City 

ind ‘tasted from 1528 to 1536, and which brought to the latter city 

all tales about fabulously rich cities to the north, the exploration of 
the Southwest began. 

Cortes, who was the Spanish leader in Mexico then, and who was 
no man to turn down the chance of easy gold, started sending parties 
out in 1589. It was one of these explorers, Ulloa, who first saw the 

outh of the Colorado. He was trying to determine if Baja Cali- 
fornia was a peninsula or an island. 

On coming near the mouth of the river he witnessed the giant tidal 
bore that occurs there twice a day and decided to end his investiga- 
tions. 

In the following year, 1540, the greatest conquest of all st: penn 
That was the Coronado Expedition, which went in 2 parts, 1 by s 
under command of Alarcén, and the other by land, under Coron: em 
himself, 

\larcén sailed some 80 leagues up the river, according to his dairy, 

hich put him some distance past the present city of Yuma. That 

can say, then, was the discovery of this river. 

But even when the white man discovered it, he found that the 

dian had been using its waters for protection and farming for many 
ears before. Man has lived from, and on, this river for over 20.000 
vears, 

We are further indebted to the Coronado Expedition for the dis 
overy of the Grand Canyon in 1542, when one of his cs ‘nants, 
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Cardenas, was led there by the Moqui, or, as we now know them, the 
Hopi. The Coronado Expedition made deep explorations into the 
lands to the east and north, but returned to Mexico City emptyhanded 
as far as riches went. They returned without material riches, but 
they gave to the world the richness of the knowledge that these lands 
that now form our basin existed. 

In the next 250 years, many Spanish explorations came into the 
basin area, some came looking for gold or silver, while others came 
to spread the work of God. These men, explorers, merchants, and 
padres alike, depended on the river and its tributaries for transporta- 
tion and sustenance and we find many references in old Spanish 
chronicles to the Colorado River and the Gila. 

This old river has carried over 5 different names in its life, and i 
was not until the last 200 years that Colorado began to emerge as ts 
name, Colorado, red color. 

In the early 1800’s men began to work the river and its tributaries 
for beaver, and we find in that period many Americans beginning to 
explore this basin for its mineral, agricultural, and other natural 
wealths. 

In 1869 the first complete study and exploration was started on 
the river system by Maj. John Wesley Powell, a one-armed Civil 
War veteran who, in May of that vear, set out from Green River, 
Wyo., in 4 boats with 10 men, to drift down these rivers of mystery. 

I have not gone into the river with much detail up to here, for I 
want a vehicle on which to carry you, and now that I have it with 
Major Powell’s party, let’s go downstream. 

The Green River rises in the Wind River Mountains of south- 
western Wyoming, emerging from a glacier and small lake over 
13,000 feet above sea level. It flows over through a corner of Colo- 
rado through the Dinosaur National Monument, then into Utah. It 
has been in the mountain country up to here, but when it gets into 
Utah a ways, it runs into the first of the sandstones I mentioned 
before. 

IIere, with the exception of a few places, the river becomes con- 
fined in canyons for the rest of its trip to Lake Mead. Where one 
of these canyons end and another starts, the Green River enters the 
Colorado. 

I oe the Green first because until 1922 the Colorado was 
considered as being formed by the junction of the Green and the 
Grand ‘br the head of Cataract Canyon. 

In 1922 the Legislature of Colorado changed the name of the Grand 
to the Colorado, so if you are asked today where that river rises, 
you must say in Grand Lake on the western slopes of the Rockies, 
about 100 air miles northwest of Denver. 

This newly named Colorado flows down through deep, rugged 
canyons, through wooded lands, and over flat green meadows to meet 
with the Green River here at this point. At the southern end of this 
canyon we find Dark Canyon Dam site. 

Below here the river is joined by the Dirty Devil River whose name 
has been changed to Fremont to honor Gen. John Fremont, who can 
list among his many honors that of having been Governor of Arizona. 

Below that point the river enters its most beautiful canyon, Glen 
Canyon. It stays in this canyon for nearly 200 miles, and during its 
course through here is joined by the Esc ‘alante River, which drains 
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the vast Escalante Desert, and the San Juan River, which rises in 
Colorado, runs through New Mexico, and flows across the southern 
part of Utah—the last 90 miles through a wondrous canyon system 
of its own. 

This river brings down much of the red silt from the Navaho 
country that gives the river its name of Red. Near the mouth of 
Glen Canyon we come upon another important dam site which, when 
built, will back water up through the entire course of Glen Canyon. 
The water through here flows very placidly and one finds no rapids. 
Throughout this canyon one is confronted with historic spots marking 
the advent of the Spaniard and of the American. It is truly one of 
the most interesting stretches of the river as it winds its way through 
this wide and shallow red sandstone walled canyon. 

Below Lee Ferry, which is the end of Glen Canyon, and the start 
of Marble Canyon, and also the boundary between the upper basin 
and the lower basin, the river plunges into the greatest of its canyon- 
cutting efforts. Marble Canyon actually is a part of the Grand 
Canyon, but as there is a definite line of demarcation at the place 

iere the Little Colorado comes in, we treat it as a separate canyon. 

For 64 miles the river cuts into the flat plateau to a depth of nearly 
1,000 feet. The canyon is extremely narrow, never more than a mile 
in width. Here the river drops nearly 600 feet, or about 10 feet to the 
mile, thus creating many ri ipids. 

At the end of Marble Canyon the Little Colorado, rising in eastern 
\rizona, comes into the big river and here, too, the Grand Canyon 
officially starts. For 230 miles this canyon, a mile deep, and at places 
11 miles wide, twists and turns through the Kaibab Plateau and the 
little known area of northwestern Arizona. 

We pass here Bridge Canyon Dam site which is of paramount 
importance to us in Arizona. Here is to be located the giant dam 
that will furnish power to lift the water from Lake Havasu into the 
central Arizona project aqueduct, and thereby furnish badly needed 
supplemental water for present irrigated lands in central Arizona. 
This dam will also furnish power to run our expanding industries in 
\rizona, 

Immediately below that point, the river ends its wild plunge from 
the mountains of Wyoming and Colorado as it backs up behind the 
mass of Hoover Dam, forming Lake Mead. Near the headwaters 
of Lake Mead we come upon graphic evidence of the silt problem this 
powerful river presents us with. 

[ have not emphasized silt before, awaiting our arrival at this place 
to tell you about it. 

This river, as it cuts through the sandstones and the granites and 
other rocks that make up its bed, and as its tributaries bring in their 
loads of erosion material, accumulates enough silt to fill 10,000 boxears 
inasingle day. This carrying power of the river has built the large 
delta of the river and, as I pointed out before, has been responsible 
for the creation of the Imperial Valley. This silt problem is recog 
nized as the remaining large problem of the river. Its floods are 
largely controlled by the dams built, but additional silt regulation 
must be provided for. 

In addition to this, soil conservation methods have been instituted 
m the Navaho and Hopi Reservations which, if carried through, will 
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aid materially in removing the threat of this danger that, if allowed 
to go unchecked, will impair the efficiency of the pl: inned and existing 
projec ts in the years to come. 

The Colorado River below Hoover Dam runs into another great 
project that is now giving to the people of the Southwest its small 
portion of the tremendous unused resources of the river. This is 
Davis Dam. Below Davis Dam the river is well out into the valley 
and desert country and before it even has a chance to enjoy this, it 
backs into Havasu Lake, formed by Parker Dam. 

This lake furnishes Los Angeles with a water supply that will 
more than take care of any anticipated growth in the years ahead. 

It will also furnish the central Arizona project with water. Here 
the tributary river, called the Bill Williams, comes in from Arizona. 
This stream drains the western part of Arizona. 

A smal] diversion dam immediately below Parker Dam diverts 
water onto the Colorado Indian lands that figure prominently in 
the rehabilitation of the Navaho and Hopi Indians. 

As we go on down this river, we pass the city of Blythe, Calif., in 
the center of a fertile and well-developed irrigation project. 

On down below here, and just above the city of Yuma, Ariz., the 
river is diverted by the Imperial Dam into the olant All-American 
Canal, which irrigates the entire Imperial Valley and supplies so 
much water that it cannot all be used and is wasting into the Salton 
Sea to such an extent that it is inundating farms and even buildings. 

On the east of this dam, water is diverted to irrigate the new project 
on the Yuma Mesa, and the growing Wellton-Mohawk project. 

From this dam to the sea is a matter of seventy-odd miles where the 
river flows almost entirely through Mexico. 

The Gila River, one of the Colorado’s largest tributaries, enters 
the main stream just below poonge and Laguna Dams. This river 
is a sizable system in its own right, rising in New Mexico and flowing 
through Arizona where it adds to its waters those of the San Pedro, 
the Santa Cruz, and the Salt Rivers. 

Senator O’Manonry. The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Kuchel, do you have some introductory 
remarks ? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad now to present Mr. Northcutt Ely of Washington, D. C. 
who is special counsel for the Colorado River Board of ( ‘alifornia, and 
who, over the years, has represented the attorney general of California 
and other agencies, public agencies, in our St: ite, on problems related 
to water. He is accompanied here today by Mr. Robert L. McCarty, 
a member of his firm. 

Mr. Ely will discuss the pending legislation. 

Senator Anperson. All right, Mr. Ely. 
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STATEMENT OF NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL, THE 
COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Evy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Northeutt Ely. 1am an attor- 
ney, ay offices in the Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C., and 
appeé sar here as special counsel to the C olor ado River Board of Califor- 
nia, a branch of the State government. 

California, as a party to the Colorado a compact, and with 
heavy investments made under the Boulder Canyon Project Act, is 
seriously affected by this bill in the sonia which I shall outline. 

California is also a party to the pending suit in the Supreme Court 
aad Arizona Vv. California et al.. No. 10 Original, October term, 
1953, as are Nevada, Arizona and the United States. I have the honor 
to represent California in that —— as an assistant attorney general 
of my State, under the direction of Attorney General Edmund G 
Brown of California. 

The Bureau of Reclamation and the upper basin States, in planning 
the project now before you, have made interpretations of the compact 
ind the project act which we challenge in the pending Supreme ( ourt 

‘ction, and which have necessitated our motion to implead these 
States in that suit. The Supreme Court, on February 28, 1955, 
referred that motion to the special master, Hon. George I. Haight, 
whom it had previously appointed, with instructions “to hear the par- 
ties and report with all convenient speed his opinion and recommen 
dation as to whether the motion should be granted.” 

I shall discuss the pending project, our own projects which are 
affected, the conflicting interpretations of the compact and project act 

upon which the existing lower basin projects and the proposed upper 
basin projects are respectively based, and the effect upon our very large 
investments if the pending upper basin project were built and operated 
in the manner proposed. 


I. THE PENDING PROJECT 


The Colorado River storage project is variously described in bills 
now before Congress, but all of them have the four following objec- 
tives: 

(1) Authorization of the construction of 11 to 30-odd reclamation 
projects. The aggregate consumptive use of these projects, including 
the evaporation loss, is said to range from about 1 million to about 2 
million acre-feet. These quantities, when added to about 2,500,000 
acre-feet, said to be required by projects already constructed or au- 
thorized, would represent a total use of say 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 acre- 
feet in the upper basin. The larger of these figures is still within the 
quantity of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, the use of which is appor- 
tioned to the upper basin by article IIT (a) of the Colorado River 
compact. Moreover, the engineering studies indicate that this total 
could be put permanently to use without the construction of any new 
holdover storage whatever, and that no holdover storage would be 
required for nearly a half century, even if other projects were added. 

(2) Nevertheless, these bills authorize the immediate construction 
of 2to 6storage reservoirs: Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, 
Cross Mountain, Navaho, and Curecanti. The ultimate storage pro- 
cram amounts to over 48 million acre-feet. These storage dams are 
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far downstream from the irrigation projects. They would not store 
water to be used on these projects. They would, instead, store the 
water which is not used on the irrigation projects in the upper basin, 
but which is destined for use in the lower basin and in Mexico. It is 
proposed that this lower basin water, so intercepted, be used to gen- 
erate electric energy, the power sold, and the proceeds used to pay 
out the cost of the stor = dams, and thereafter, starting 44 years 
from completion of Glen Canyon, to pay for the reclamation projects 
named in section 1 of the bill The irrigation projects thus subsidized 
are called participating projects, and the subsidy is over 85 percent 
of their construction cost. The power would be sold to 10 privately 
owned utilities at a rate in excess of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, in 
contrast with Hoover Dam, where 91 percent of the firm energy is 
sold to public agencies at a switchboard cost of about 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Senator Anprrson. Are the figures comparable? Is this 6 mills 
a switchboard price ¢ 

Mr. Evy. That is not clear from the material here. I take it that 
it is a postage stamp rate available wherever the power may be taken. 

Senator ANpERSON. Therefore, the two figures are not comparable ¢ 

Mr. Exvy. That I cannot tell you, sir. 

Senator Anperson. If it was a postage stamp figure, it is not com- 
parable to the switchboard cost, is it ? 

Mr. Evy. You are correct to the extent it includes the transmission 
cost. Whether the 6 mills would be charged to a user near the dam 
is not clear. 

(3) These bills all authorize: for example, S. 500, section 2, = 
future construction of other projects. These are not designated 1 
the bill, but the Department of the Interior has inventoried over 
100 projects in various publications, particularly House Document 
119, 80th Congress. It is not clear from section 2 whether these proj- 
ects must be brought back to Congress for further authorization, or 
whether the Secretary is authorized by section 2 to build them. 
Except as to two projects, the O'M: thoney-Millikin amendment to 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 is waived, and the Secret: iry need not 
submit his feasibility reports to the affected States for comment. 

(4) When, as, and if the additional irrigation projects referred 
to in section 2 are built, it will be necessary to store water in down- 
stream storage reservoirs, not for use by the reclamation projects—all 
of the storage reservoirs, as previous sly stated, are so far downstream 
that no w ater stored there can be used for irrigation or domestic pur- 
pose in the upper basin- but for quite a different reason: To enable 
these section 2 projects to increase the consumptive use in the upper 
basin above the 4,500,000 acre-feet required by existing projects plus 
all the section 1 projects, without violating the provisions of article 
III (d) of the Colorado River compact. 

That article of the Compact stipulates that the States of the upper 
division (Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming) will not cause 
the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate 
of 75 million acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive vears. In the 
driest decade so far, the flow at Lee Ferry was more than 100 million 
acre- feet , during a time when the upper basin projects were using 
about 2,500,000 acre-feet per year; and engineers tell us that the — 
basin uses can safely rise to about. 4,500,000 acre-feet (which is about 
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the total of e ‘xisting uses plus all the uses of all the section 1 projects 
1) roposed in the most ambitious of these bills), before this 100 million 
total would shrink to 75 million. 

Senator ANDERSON. Woulk | you pause there ? It is not an extremely 
import ant matter, and I do not wish to dwell on it. but the statement 

hat you have that all these reservoirs are so far downstream that no 

ater stored there can ever be used for irrigation or domestic purposes 
n the upper basin—and you mentioned the Navaho Dam, and that 

above the Navaho Shiproc k project, so called. But I think the 
<tatement is true as to the vast majority of them. 

Mr. Evy. Yes. your correction is in order, I think. 

nator ANprerson. Thank you. 

Mr. 1 Thus the ultimate purpos se of Glen C anyon Reservoir, and 
the other adi lover storage reservolrs, is to enable the unnamed section 
2 projects to be built in the upper basin at some remote time in t 
future without violating article ITI (d) of the compact. 

Phe bills all make clear that this measure is intended to commit 
Congress to a program for the full utilization of all the water which 
the upper basin claims under the ¢ Color: ado River compact, Such 
declaration of policy appears in section 2. Otherwise. the storage 


ic 


reservoirs are not needed for any water conservation purpose, and 
ire strictly power dams. 

The total storage capacity proposed is enough to intercept the whole 
low of the river for several years, and it is planned to hold over storage 
these reservoirs for 20 to 35 vears, or 5 to 9 presidential adminis 
trations. This is hke holding back from the lower basin water which 
ached Glen ¢ ‘anvon in 1920 in order to release it to Hoover Dam 
1955. During the 50 vears that these reservoirs will serve no neces 
iry function exce pt to generate power, they will evaporate some 30 
llion acre-feet of water. The evaporation loss from these powel 
reservoirs will be over 600,000 acre-feet per year, enough for a city of 


illion people. 


Il. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The dispute. which brings us here and into the Supreme Cornrt, 

rns primarily upon conflicting interpretations of the Colorado River 

et and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. which. ironically 
i¢ 


enough, were themselves supposed to settle the conflict between the 
pper basin and the lower. 


Phe chronology is as follows 
2) lopme if \ / r0O) To 192 2 


Irrigation in the lower basin developed much more rapidly than 
the upper. Palo Verde Valley commenced irrigation in IST7 


{ l St z 
Linpe na Valley's appropriations date from 1891: those of the Yuma 
project Arizona from 1904. By 1916 the whole natural flow (| 
autem (ppropriated, and the river was dry for long periods in the sum 


ier at the Mexican bound: ary. Nevertheless. the spring floods, de 
siting great quantities of silt and raising the river bed several feet 
some years, Were an increasing menace to lands in Jimperial Vall 


ving @¢ below sea level, and to lands in the Yuma Valley in Arizona. 
unior appropriators in the upper basin faced a probable lawsuit by 
senior appropriators in the lower basin. A great storage dam was 


necessity not only for flood control, but also to make possible any 
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further development at all in either the upper basin or the lowe: 
and for power generation. 

But the upper basin, knowing that the lower had a 2-to-1 population 
ratio (now over 4+ to 1), better lands, flatter contenrs, lower capita 
costs, and a longer growing season, rightly feared that 1f the flood 
waters were stored, the lower basin would appropriate and use them, 
unless in some way the upper basin could be insulated against the law 
of priority of appropriation, which is “first in time, first in right. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 1922. in the case of Wyom/n, 
v. Colorado (259 U.S. 419), apphed this rule on an interstate stream, 
regardless of State lines. 

The Colorado River « om pact 

The Colorado River compact was signed by representatives of al 
seven States at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, subject to rati 
fication by their legislatures and the consent of Congress, the latte: 
being a constitutional requirement, 

Article IT defined the Colorado River svstem as including the mai 
stream and its tributaries, the upper basin as being the drainag 
area above Lee Ferry, a point on the river in northwest Arizona, and 
the lower basin as the drainage aren below that point. The 4 States 
of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wvoming were defined as the 
“States of the upper division” and the 3 States of Arizona, California 
and Nevada as the “States of the lower division.” The terms “di 
vision” and “basin” are not quite the same. Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona have areas in both basins. 

The negotiators gave up any attempt to allocate all the water, or to 
allocate to individual States. They agreed on the idea of allocating 
“beneficial consumptive uses” instead of the flow of a stream, and 
made a general division as between upper and lower basins, leaving to 
the future any allocation to States as such. Nor did they attempt to 
dispose of all the water supply, leaving, as they thought, about 25 per 
cent of it unallocated and untouched by the compact. The mee eine: 
were as follows: 

In article III (a) the compact apportioned in perpetuity the “bene 
ficial consumptive use” of 15 million acre-feet per annum of the waters 
of the Colorado River system, one-half to each basin, to include any 
rights which “may now exist.” This was the protection against the 
law of priority of appropriation demanded by the upper basin. | As 
article IT defined the system to include the tributaries, the apportion 
ment in article ITT (a) includes the uses on the tributaries as well as 
on the main stream. The compact did not define the term “beneficial 
consumptive use.” 

Article ITT (b) permitted the lower basin to “increase its use” of 
waters of the system by | million acre-feet per annum. 

These 2 paragraphs thus disposed of 16 million acre-feet per 
annum of which 15 million was insulated against the law of appro 
priation, basin versus basin, by a perpetual apportionment. A com 
pact title to the other 1 million acre-feet could be obtained by “increase 
of use” in the lower basin, but not by apportionment irrespective of 
use. 

These two paragraphs did not dispose of all the water available 
throughout the system. This total was estimated, in reports of the 
negotiators to Congress, as over 20 million acre-feet. 
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Article ITT (¢) provided that if the American Government should 
recognize rights in Mexico, the Mexican burden should be met first out 
of any water in excess of the 16 million acre-feet, and if that was in- 
sufficient, the deficiency should be equally borne by the two basins. 
The four States of the upper division agreed to deliver water at Lee 
Ferry to supply one-half of the deficiency in addition to their obliga- 
tion under article IIT (d). 

In article III (d) the 4 upper States promised that they would not 
deplete the flow at Lee Ferry below 75 million acre-feet in any 10-year 
eriod. 

Article III (e) provided that the States of the upper division would 
not withhold water, and the States of the lower division would not 
require the delivery of water, which could not reasonably be applied 
to domestic and agricultural uses. 

Article III (£) provided that further equitable apportionment of 
the beneficial uses of the system unapportioned by paragraphs (a), 
(b), and (ec) might be made § after October 1, 1963, if and when the 
upper basin should have reached a beneficial consumptive use of 
7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, or the lower basin 8,500,000 acre-feet. 

Article III (g) provided the mechanics for calling such a future 
conference. 

{rticle IV provided that water might be impounded for power 
generation, but “Such impounding and use shall be subservient to the 
use and consumption of such water for agricultural and domestic pur 
poses and shall not interfere with or prevent use for such dominant 
purposes.” 

Article VII provided that “nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued as affecting the obligations of the United States to Indian 
tribes.” 

Article VIII provided that “present perfected rights to the bene 
ficial use of waters of the Colorado River system are unimpaired by 
this compact.” 

Article XI provided that the compact should become binding when 
ratified by the legislatures of all seven States and when Congress 
should give its consent. 

Ratification by sia States, rejection by Arizona 

In 1923 all States but Arizona ratified. Her legislature rejected the 
compact, after one house or the other had adopted reservations exclud- 
ing the Gila River and subjecting all power development to a $5 per 
horsepower royalty. 

In 1925, at the suggestion of Colorado, the other 6 States ratified 
it again, as a 6-State document, waiving 7-State ratification, and pre- 
sented it to Congress in that form. 
lhe Boulder Canyon Project Act 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act was enacted in December 1928, 
but section 4 (a) provided that it should not take effect unless, at the 
end of 6 months, the President should proclaim either that the Colorado 
River compact had been ratified by 7 States, or, failing that, had been 
ratified by 6 States including California, and, in the latter event, 
California’s Legislature had enacted a statute, in terms prescribed 
by Congress, limiting California’s rights in the Colorado River. The 
upper basin, in other words, had demanded in 1922 a seven-State com- 
pact as the price for the construction of Hoover Dam. Failing to get 
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Arizona’s ratification, they demanded (and got) a second price from 
California: the enactment of the Limitation Act, to avoid the possi- 
bility that California and Nevada might use all the water apportioned 
to the lower basin, and that Arizona would “raid the river” outside 

the Compact, i. e., establish priorities against slower upper basin 

development. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act, in granting consent to a 6-State 
compact, cut across the 7-State compact in several particulars, in addi- 
tion, of course, to the change in the number of parties. 

Whereas the 7-State compact made no allocations to individual 
States, but only to basins, the project act recognized California’s right 
to specified quantities—and required her to limit herself thereto—that 
is, 4.4 million acre-feet of the waters apportioned by article TIT (a), 
plus one-half of the excess of surplus waters un: ipportioned by the 
compact. As to the latter, whereas the compact, in article III (b). 
had recognized the lower basin’s night to appropriate 1 1 million acre 
feet of surplus, the project act recognized California’s right to appro 
priate one-half of the excess or surplus, which might be more or less 
than 1 million acre-feet. The project act makes no specific reference 
to article III (b). The compact did not define “consumptive use,” but 
the project act: did, as “diversions less returns to the river.” Whereas 
article [TV (c) speaks of State “regulation and control,” the project 
act, in section 5, directed that no one should have the use of stored 
waters except by contract with the Secretary, but directed him to make 
contracts in accordance with the Limitation Act: that is, in accordance 
with section ITT (a), and section 6 directed him to use the reservoir, 
among other purposes, for satisfaction of present perfected rights in 
pursuance of article VIII of the Colorado River compact. (For 
brevity, the term “appropriation” is used throughout this discus 
sion as including not only rights acquired by appropriation under 
State law, but rights in waters stored by the United States ac- 
quired or confirmed by contract with the United States.) Elsewhere. 
in section 13, the statute subjected all rights of the United States and 
of those claiming under it to the compact. Whereas article IV of the 
compact had declared the Colorado River to be nonnavigable, sections 
1 and 6 of the project act directed the dam and reservoir to be used in 
aid of navigation and flood control. 

California passed the required Limitation Act in 1929 to take effect 
only in the absence of 7-State ratification. The resulting agreement 
with Congress is referred to in our discussions as the statutory com- 
pact between the United States and California, to distinguish it from 
the Colorado River compact. 

The President, on June 25, 1929, proclaimed the failure of 7-State 
ratification, and the ¢ ‘ompletion of 6-State ratification. 

The 6-State compact and the project act thereupon became effective, 
sulienkisior the construction of Hoover Dam and the All-American 
Canal, on the further condition that the beneficiaries contract. in 
advance to repay their cost. Water and power users in California did 
so in 1930-34. The water contracts now under attack by Arizona in 
Supreme Court disposed of 5,362,000 acre-feet per annum, equal to 
1.4 million acre-feet of w: a available under article ITT (a) of the 
Colorado River compact, and about 1 million of “excess or surplus” 
available in accord with the Limitation Act. 
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Ill, THE PROJECTS PAID FOR BY CALIFORNIA 


California is deeply concerned by this proposed interception of the 
water supply upon which projects costing the people of this State more 
than a half billion dollars are dependent. 

From north to south, these are: 

(1) Hoover Dam, whose cost was underwritten by the water and 
power users of southern California under the authority of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, plus the transmission lines built by California 
agencies to bring Hoover Dam power to the people in this State 
(Arizona and Nevada subsequently withdrew 36 percent of the power 
underwritten by California power contractors) : 

(2) Parker Dam, about 155 miles below Hoover Dam, paid for by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California: 

(3) The Colorado River aqueduct, built and paid for by the Metro- 
politan Water Dist rict. which carries Colorado River water over 300 
miles from Parker Dam to some 60 cities and districts on the coastal 
lain, of which the largest are Los Angeles and San Diego; 

(4) The Palo Verde Irrigation District, an area about 212 miles 
below Hoover Dam, which has the oldest rights on the river and has 
been diverting water there since about 1877; 

(5) The All-American Canal, which diverts water at Imperial 
Dam. 303 miles below Hoover Dam and 22 miles above the Mexican 
border, and transports it into the lmperial Irrigation District and 
Coachella Valley County Water District. This dam and canal were 
built by the United States, along with Hoover Dam, as part of the 
Boulder Canyon project, but these districts were required to under- 
write the cost in advance. Imperial Valley’s appropriations date 
back to 1891. 

I have omitted from this tabulation the Headgate Lock Dam and 
the Davis Dam, because their cost was not underwritten by California. 
I might have included Laguna Dam, because we paid for that, al 
though it served only Arizona. 

The quantity of Colorado River water which California claims, 
for which her public agencies hold contracts with the United States, 
and which the Colorado River aqueduct, the All-American Canal, 
and the Palo Verde works have been built to use, is 5,362,000 acre-feet 
per year. California is not seeking more water for new projects, but 
to defend the water supply of these three old projects. 

More than 5 million people live within the areas served by the 
Colorado River in California. The assessed valuation exceeds $12 
billion. The economy of southern California is dependent on the 
permanent availability of these waters. California could, in fact, 
use a great deal more than this, if it were available. The Metropoli- 
tan Water District will outgrow its present Colorado River supply, 
which is 1,212,000 acre-feet per year, in about 25 years on present 
forecasts, and must look elsewhere for additional water. 

These works were built in reliance upon the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

The meaning of both these documents is now in sharp controversy 
in the Supreme Court in Arizona v. California et al., in respects 
which affect the measure now before you, in the following way: 
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IV. INTERPRETATIONS OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT INVOLVED IN THE 
UPPER BASIN STORAGE PROJECT LEGISLATION AND THE PENDING 
LITIGATION 


I am taking these up in the order in which they first appear in the 
Colorado River compact and not necessarily in the order of first im- 
portance, although this first one happens to be a very important one. 


1. The method of measurement of consumptive use 


Article III (a) of the Colorado River compact, in a single sentence, 
apportions from the Colorado River system in perpetuity to the upper 
basin and to the lower basin, respectively, the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, which it states shall 
include all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may 
now exist. Manifestly this one sentence must have the same meaning 
in both the basins to which it refers. But there is sharp controversy 
over the meaning of the term “beneficial consumptive use.” The 
question is whether it means the quantity in fact used, measured at 
the place of use, or whether it means the effect of that use measured 
in terms of stream depletion at some point hundreds of miles down- 
stream, in this case Lee Ferry. The same question arises under the 
Mexican Water Treaty’s so-called escape clause. 

This question of interpretation of the Colorado River compact and 
the Mexican Water Treaty is directly at issue in the present Supreme 
Court cases. The quantity involved in this dispute, so far as the plan- 
ning of the upper basin storage project is concerned, is 300,000 to 
500,000 acre-feet per annum, according to engineers’ estimates. The 
Reclamation Bureau assumes that the measurement is to be in terms 
of downstream depletion in the case of the upper basin project, but in 
terms of diversion minus return flow, measured at the place of use, with 
respect to California. The Boulder Canyon Project Act (sec. 4 (a) ) 
defines it in the latter terms, and the Mexican Water Treaty says 
(art. I (j)) 

“Consumptive use” means the use of water by evaporation, plant transpira- 
tion, or other manner whereby the water is consumed and does not return to its 
sources of supply. Im general it is measured by the amount of water diverted 
less the part thereof which returns to the stream. 

That corresponds with California’s allegation of the meaning of the 
term in Arizona v. California (answer to Arizona, par. 8). Arizona 
denies that this definition applies to her uses (reply, par. 8), and the 
Reclamation Bureau, in the project before you, assumes that it does 
not apply to the upper basin, although the projec ts to be built under 
these bills are recognized as being subject to the terms of the Mexican 
Water Treaty (e. g..35. 500, sec. 12). 

Another problem arises if the depletion theory prevails. One of its 
postulates is that when water is stored in a reservoir, the stream below 
1s depleted, and therefore that the consumptive use takes place then 
und there, in the year when the water is put in storage, not when it is 
taken out and used. On that premise, to what years is the 48 million 
acre-feet of holdover storage, i. e., of stream depletion, to be charged ? 
And, in future operations, how is the storage of more than 7,500,000 
acre-feet in any one year to be charged? Is ‘the se ame principle, what- 
ever it may be, applicable to the low er basin reservoirs ? 
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The meaning of “per annum” in article III 

Article III (a): Does the apportionment of the use of 7,500,000 
icre-feet “per annum” mean an average of that amount over a period 
of years, or & Maximum in any one year? Manifestly, as in the inter 
»retation of * ‘consumptive use.” the compact must be given the same 
interpretation in both basins. oe | 

The Reclamation Bureau, in submitting this upper basin storage 
project, makes the assumption that the apporti jonment Means an aver- 
ive over an extended period, apparently 35 vears or more. The effect 
of this theory is that the upper basin may use, say, 9 million acre-feet 

r more of water in one year, and consider it as apportioned under 
article ILL (a), if it uses, say, 6 million or less in some other years, to 
verage 7,500,000 acre-feet. 

California alleges in the pending lawsuit that the apportionment 
neans a Maximum, like a speed limit on a highway, not an average. 
If the speed limit says 50 miles per hour, that doesn’t mean an average 
of 50. We allege (answer to Arizona, par. 8) that the words “per 
innum’”’ in the compact mean “each year,” and not an average of uses 
over a period of years, whether they are our uses or anyone else’s. 
\rizona admits this, but says that the issue is not vet material in the 
ower basin (reply, par. 8). 

The effect, if California is right, is that if the upper basin should 
se in a given year any quantity in excess of 7,500,000 acre-feet, it is 
using that excess out of unapportioned surplus, in competition with 
the appropriations of unapportioned excess or surplus waters which 
may have been made in the lower basin, and subject to the Mexican 
treaty burden, which, under article III (c) of the compact, is to be 
first supplied out of surplus. The amount involved in this particular 
issue is very large of the order of 1,250,000 acre-feet per year. That 
is, if the compact means what we think it means, the Reclamation 
Bureau is in error that much in its assumptions as to the quantity of 
which the upper basin can lawfully claim under article III (a) 
and, by the same token, that much more water must be let down to 
satisfy the Mexican Water Treaty and prior appropr lations of sur plus 
n the lower basin. The same problem arises in the lower basin, but 
there the Reclamation Bureau has assumed that the limitation imposed 
upon California’s uses by the Boulder Canyon Project Act is a maxi- 
mum, not an average: so also with its assumptions as to the deliveries 
to be made under the Mexican Water Treaty and the amounts to be 
delivered under its water contracts with Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. 

Both assumptions cannot be correct. 

_ This problem of whether the apportionment under article ITI 
is of an annual amount, or of an average available over a 20- to 35- 
year period, has no relation at all to the guaranty in article IIT (d) 
i at the States of the upper division will not deplete the flow at Lee 
erry below 75 million acre-feet in each 10 years. That problem is 
di elas below in connecticn with the Mexican treaty burden. 


“Rights which may now exist” 

Article III (a): Does the statement in article LIT (a) that the 
apportionment of the use of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum “shall 
include all water necessary for the supply of any rights which may now 
exist” include two categories or uses in dispute in “Arizona v. Califor- 
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nia: (1) the uses on the lower basin tributaries, particularly those of 
Arizona on the Gila River, which she says are not to be charged 
against the lower basin’s apportionment of TIT (a) water, and (2) 
Indian uses in both basins? The significance of the Gila appears 1: 
connection with the upper basin’s obligations under article IIT (c 
and III (d) of the compact, and that of the Indian uses in connection 
with article VII, and will be outlined when those articles are reached 
in numerical order. 

h. The lowe? hasin’s rights unde , article iT (dh) 

Article ITT (b) of the compact permits the lower basin “to increase 
its beneficial consumptive use” by 1 million acre-feet per annum. 
Arizona says that this is an “apportionment.” good in perpetuity 
against the upper basin. California says that it is not an apportion 
ment, but a license to appropriate. Arizona says all the III (b) water 
is in the Gila. California says that article III (b) is applicable to 
the main ea and all the tributaries in the lower basin. 


b. The quarantie X mm artic Le 8 TTI (¢) and iif (7) 

Article III (¢) provides that the Mexican burden, which is a mini 
mum of 1,500,000 acre-feet per annum measured at the border (and 
more than that, measured at Lee Ferry), shall be borne first out of 
surplus, over amounts specified in articles IIT (a) and IIT (b) and, 
if that is insufficient, that the burden of the deficiency shall be equally 
borne by the upper basin and the lower basin, and whenever neces 
sary the States of the upper division shall deliver at Lee Ferry wate 
to supplv one-half of the deficiency, in addition to that provided 1 
article ITT (d). 

Article IIT (d) provides that the States of the upper division, 1. e., 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico, will not cause the flow 
of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate 
of 75 million acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive years. 

The interpretation of these two clauses is at issue in -17/z0na v. Cali- 
fornia and is involved in the present bill. The Reclamation Bureau 
apparently assumes in its presentation here that there will be avail- 
able at Lee Ferry, after the section 2 projects are built, only about 
75 million acre-feet every 10 vears. Arizona says (Reply, par. 8, 11) 
that all this 75 million is IIT (a) water, that is, that this figure is 
merely 10 times the quantity apportioned to the lower basin by article 
IIT (2) of the compact, and that all the lower basin’s IIT (a) uses 
can be made from the main stream. California (Answer to Arizona, 
par. 8,11) and Nevada (Petition, par. XIV) deny this, and say that 
Arizona’s uses on Gila, and the uses of Nevada and Utah on the Virgin 
River, are “rights which may now exist.” in the language of article 
IIT (a), hence chargeable to (and protected by) article TIT (a). That 
would include also New Mexico’s uses on the Gila. 

Arizona retorts that her uses on the Gila are covered by article ITI 
(b) of the compact, an article which says that, in addition to the ap- 
portionment in article IIT (a), the lower basin is given the right to 
increase its beneficial consumptive use by 1 million acre-feet per an- 
num. If Arizona is sustained by the Court in this position, there is 
no water for Mexico in the 75 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry referred 
to in article ITT (d), and the upper basin, under article ITT (c), must, 
in addition, release water to supply one-half of any deficiency in meet- 
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ing the Mexican burden. When the Reclamation Bureau reported 
favorably on the centri al Arizona project, it was on the assumption 
that Arizona’s interpretations were correct, without, however, en- 
dorsing them. If California and Nevada are correct, a portion of the 
75 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry referred to in III (d), equal to the 
total of the water supply available and used on the Gila, Virgin, and 
other tributaries under IIT (a), is excess or surplus water unappor- 
tioned by the compact, av: ailable in part for the service of the Mexican 
Water Treaty and in part for appropriation, contract, and use in the 
lower basin. 

We view the 75 million as a minimum of “wet water,” unclassified 
and unrelated to article ITT (a), and to be met whether or not there 
remains available to the upper basin, after meeting that obligation, 
water to sustain a maximum use of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum of 
water apportioned by article IT (a). 

On the other hand, the upper basin view appears to be that the com- 
pact means that if the upper basin lets down 75 million acre-feet in 
each 10-year period, it is entitled to keep and use what is left. Move- 
over, the view of some upper basin spokesmen apparently now is that 
the covenant in article IIT (d) is not a guaranty at all, and that the 
apportionment to the upper basin in article IIT (a) takes precedence 
over it. We vigorously challenge that interpretation. 
fo. The right to de mand or withhold mater 

Article IIT (e) of the Colorado River compact provides that the 
States of the upper division shall not withhold water, and the States 
of the lower division shall not require the delivery of water, which 
cannot reasonably be applied to domestic and agricultural use. 

Article IV (b) provides that ‘he impounding and use of water for 
power generation shall be subservient to the use and consumption of 
water for agricultural and domestic purposes. 

Glen Canyon Reservoir and the other proposed upper basin main- 
stream reservoirs will be so located, physically, that no water stored 
therein can ever be applied to domestic or agricultural uses in the 
upper basin. 

I should correct that with respect to the Navaho, Senator Anderson. 

All of the water stored in such reservoirs will be required for 
domestic and agricultural use in the lower basin and Mexico. 

It seems to be the position of the upper basin States that the water 
which escapes « ‘onsumptive use in the upper basin may be impounded 
downstream at Glen Canyon or other dams, and withheld there for 
power generation, even though required for irrigation and domestic 
use in the lower basin, so long as 75 million acre-feet are allowed to 
flow past Lee Ferry in each 10-year period. We deny this, and say that 
under articles IIT (b), III (e), and IV of the compact, water appro- 
priated in the lower basin, even though excess or surplus waters, may 
not be withheld from us, in the upper basin, for the generation of 
power. 

On some of these points, it was refreshing to read the candid state- 
ment of Gov. Ed Johnson, of Colorado, released December 20, 1954. 
After quoting from the reports of the compact negotiators to Con- 
cress and the legislatures in 1923, Governor Johnson said: 

[am compelled to keep emphasizing that whatever water is stored in the Glen 
Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs will be surplus to the agricultural and 
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domestic needs of the upper basin, and must be delivered to the lower basin to 
satisfy the award of 1.5 million acre-feet to Mexico and 1 million acre-feet to 
the lower basin. Furthermore, should the lower basin require an additional] 
supply of water for agricultural and domestic purposes the water stored in 
these reservoirs must be released. 

Under the 7-State compact the upper States must deliver at Lee Ferry 
in each 10-year period 75 million acre-feet to the lower States and 7% million 
acre-feet to Mexico before they can use one drop of water themselves beyond 
what they used before the 7-State compact was ratified. In the current 
10-year period that will leave only 3,250,000 acre-feet per year for their total 
use. In the previous 10-year period they would have had 4,150,000 acre-feet a 
year. In 1902 the upper basin States under this formula would have had no 
water at all. 

The project is planned by the Reclamation Bureau on just the 
opposite of Governor Johnson's assumptions: namely, the claim of a 
right to deprive the lower basin of all waters in the main stream in 
excess of 75 million acre-feet in each 10-year period, which is about 25 
percent Jess than the expectation under the interpretations of the 
Compact and Project Act on which this same Reclamation Bureau 
relied in making water and power contracts in the lower basin, and in 
recommending the Mexican Water Treaty to the Senate. 

7. Appropriation of surplus 

Article IIT (f) : Does the provision for a further apportionment, by 
unanimous consent after October 1, 1963, mean that no State may 
validly appropriate surplus until a new compact is made? Califor 
nia alleges, in the pending litigation, that any State, including the 
upper basin States, may appropriate surplus waters unapportioned by 
the compact, subject only to their being divested by a new compact 
to which such a State is party, or by court decree. 

Arizona and Nevada say that no State may acquire any right in 
surplus until a new compact is made. If they are sustamed, then 
the upper basin can acquire no right in the waters it may use in any 
year an excess of 7,500,000 acre-feet. Actually, under the compact, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and the Mexican Water Treaty, all 
excess and surplus water of the Colorado River system has already 
been appropriated or obligated to uses in the lower basin and Mexico. 


8. Indian rights 

Article VII of the Colorado River compact provides that nothing in 
the compact shall be construed as affecting the obligations of the 
United States to Indian tribes. The upper basin compact (art. VII) 
provides that use by the United States or its wards shall be charged 
as a use by the State in which the use is made. California, in the 
pending suit, takes the same position (answer, par. 14). 

The United States denies this (petition of intervention, par. 
XXXVII), and says that “the rights to the use of water of the 
Indians and Indian tribes are in no way subject to or affected by the 
Colorado River compact.” 'The Government’s petition tabulates (ap- 
pendix II) 1,747,250 acre-feet of diversion claims of Indians in the 
lower basin, of which 1,556,250 are in Arizona. There are Indian 
claims in the upper basin not tabulated in the petition, to diversion 
rights exceeding 1 million acre-feet per year. 

Arizona says (reply, par. 1) that— 
the obligations of the United States to the Indians or Indian tribes are not 
material or relevant . 
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It is known that the Office of Indian Affairs construes article VII of 
the compact as meaning that (1) the Indian claims come ahead of the 
compact, are not charge: able to any State, and the compacting States 
simply divided the 1 esidue after the Indian claims; (2) Indian claims 
relate back to the date of establishment of the reservation, even 
though not put to use, and take priority over uses by non-Indians 
even though the uses by non-Indians may in fact long antedate the 
actual putting of water to use by the Indians. The Government's 
pleadings leave it free to make both these assertions. As to the first. 
Arizona has refused, so far, to disagree with the Indian Bureau’s 
position. Naturally, if Arizona can hope for 1.5 million acre-feet for 
Indian diversions, outside the compact, in addition to the 3.8 million 
acre-feet she demands under the compact, there is a temptation to 
try to get it. Just where the water would come from is not very clear, 

Arizona, at a meeting with the Attorney General of the United 
States on December 3, 1953, was invited to join the upper basin States, 
California and Nevada in a common statement of position that Indian 
uses are to be charged under the compact against the State in which 
they are situated, but declined to do so, 

[ might add that at the first proceedings before the master on 
~ gust 5 of this year, the same issue arose and again remained 

nanswered., 

“The existence of the Indian claims, and uncertainty as to their 
accounting, raises serious questions as to the water supply for the 
projects in both the upper and lower basins. The United States, in 
this suit, also claims independent rights for the use of the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Forest Service, the Park Service, for fish and 
wildlife, and so forth, and denies that all of its rights are subject to 
the Colorado River compact. The magnitude of these additional 
claims is not stated. 

Those questions will not be resolved until this suit is decided. 

Present perfected rights: Quality of water 

Article VIII provides that “present perfected rights to the bene- 
ficial use of waters of the Colorado River system are unimpaired by 
this compact.” In the present suit California alleges (answer to 
Arizona, par. 15) that “unimpaired” as used in this article means un- 
impaired as to both the quantity and the quality of the waters to which 
these perfected rights relate. California alleges that, as of the effec 
tive date of the compact, her present perfec ted rights were not less 
than 4.950.000 acre-feet (answer to Arizona, par. 28). 

Senator ANnprRsON. Perfected ? 

Mr. Exy. Present perfected rights. I should say that Arizona ad- 
mitted present perfected rights in California of approximately 3 mil- 
lion acre-feet per annum measured by depletion, which is the equiva- 
lent of a larger quantity measured by diversion less return flow. 

The report F of the Reclamation Bureau contains no data on the effect 
of large transmountain diversions coupled with other upper basin 
uses on the quality of water. Such a study should obviously be 
made. We know that when the compact was ratified, the report of the 
Colorado commissioner, Delph Carpenter, stated that— 
natural limitations upon the use of the waters within each of the upper States 


will always afford ample assurance against undue encroachment upon the flow 
if Lee’s Ferry by any one of the four upper States. Colorado cannot divert 
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5 percent of its portion of the river flow to regions outside the river Lasin 
(Hoover Dam documents, H. Doc. 717, 80th Cong., p. A79). 

I-lsewhere it was testified at that time that Colorado's feasible trans- 
mountain diversions could not exceed 300,000 acre-feet per annuna. 
By contrast, the Colorado transmountain diversion projects inven- 
toried in the Reclamation Bureau’s various reports aggregate 2 mil- 
lion acre-feet, or over 50 percent of the water alloc ated to Colorado 
by the upper basin compact. There would be that miuc h less water 
to absorb an increasing quantity of salts in passage to Lee’s Ferry. The 
effect on the lower basin is one which the lower basin States are en- 
titled to have studied and reported upon, to the end that their present 
perfected rights, in the language of article V III, shall remain un- 
impaired. 

Senator Anperson. Before you leave that, you heard my questi 
ing of Mr. Matthew this morning about the Fryingpan- ean 
Ilis position was that California was opposed to all diversions outside 
the basin. Is it still there that way ¢ 

Mr. Evy. We feel that before any major transmountain diversions 
are authorized, this question of quality of water should be thoroughly 
explored. The Arkansas-Fryingpan project as authorized in the 
pending legislation (S. 300, I believe) involves a small quantity ot 
water. something under 100.000 acre-feet. However, it is the fore- 
runner and first unit of a 900.000 acre-foot diversion. 

When we testified—I testified with Mr. Matthew on the F py navan 
Arkansas project before this committee in the spring of 1953—the 
( olorado River storage project had not at that time been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and we did not oppose the F ryingpan- 
Arkansas project. We called attention to its implications; that when 
the 900,000-acre-foot phase of the project was brought back to Con- 
gress we might have to do so. We asked for a study of this quality 
of water question. Your committee kept the Fryingpan bill for 
several months. In the meantime, the Colorado River storage project 
was cleared by the Bureau of the Budget.  ¢ ‘onsequently, we are now 
faced with this problem of large transmountain Sivebsions, The 
effect is primarily with respect to the quality of water. 

Senator Anperson. Would that reverse your position or keep it the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Evy. No. I would say that it is the same, Mr. Chairman. If 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas bill for 100,000 acre-feet were all that were 
before the committee, we would probably react to it as we have to each 
of the other upper basin bills during the past several years. We have 
not objected to any of them. All have gone through on the Consent 
Calendar, as a matter of fact—and this one did through the Senate— 
and it was not until the Colorado River storage project became active 
and we realized that we were confronted simult: uneously by both that 
we became seriously concerned about the implications of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas bill as involved here. 


V. CONCLUSION 


California’s basic position is that 2 State is conforming to the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon P roject Act, and the 
other enactments which comprise the ‘ ‘lave of the river,” and we must 
insist that the Reclamation Bureau and the upper basin States do 
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likewise in the planning and administration of the Colorado River 
storage project. 

The Colorado River storage project, as now planned, is based upon 
interpretations of the compact which, in our view, are wrong and 
constitute encroac hments upon the compact for the benefit of the upper 

isin to the extent of more than 2 million acre-feet per year. 

Essentially, the proposed Colorado River storage project implies 

the destruction of a substantial portion of the value of the Boulder 
Canyon project, in terms of water and power production, to enable 
onstruction of a new project in the upper basin which will venerate 
power af twice the ane and Irrigate lands at many times the * cost of 
the power and irrigation furnished by Hoover Dam and in violation 
of the Colorado River compact. 

We say that the water and power users of California, who have 
nvested more than a haif-billion dollars upon the faith of the Colo- 
rado River compact, the Boulder ¢ ‘anyon Project Act, and their agree 
ments with the Federal Government, are entitled to the protection 
of their stake in the Colorado River, both in Congress and the Supreme 
(Court. 

Thank you, Mir. Chairman. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Millikin, I hada great Many questions, 
but I do not have the ability to phir ase them: in proper leg al language, 
and I have asked Mr. Bennett to handle some of those for me. Do you 
mind ¢ 

Senator Minttikin. That is agreeable to me. 

Senator ANpDERSON. Mr. Ely, 1 will let Mr. Bennett ask some ques- 
tions because when it comes to examination between lawyers you are 
completely out of my element. 

Mr. Evy. That is perfectly all right, but from previous experience 
I would say that you don’t need any help. 

Mr. Benner. To begin with, I would like to say that I feel a little 
awed because Mr. Ely is a good friend of mine—at least, I have 
counted him so for many years and we have many common interests. 
Of course, 1 have some pretty strong ties in California myself. I 
went to law school there. So this is a rather interesting position to 
be in at the moment. 

Mr. Evy. I reciprocate all that has been said and I have great 
respect for Mr. Bennett’s judgment and ability, and we will remain 
good friends even though we meet here on the plains of Philippi. 

Senator Anprerson. We are honored to have you before the com 
mittee, Mr. Ely. 

Mr. Evy. I may say I have received nothing but courtesy from this 
committee, notwithstanding that its members, I know, are committed 
the other way. 

Mr. Bennerr. To begin with, to get a common ground here on the 
facts which the committee is dealing with, is it your understanding 
that the present uses of water in California are somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 6 million acre-feet ? 

Mr. Exvy. No; I think that they are slightly over 5 million, Mr. 

Sennett. 

Mr. Bennerv. Is it also your understanding that the uses of water 
in the upper basin at the present time are something in the neighbor 
hood of 2 million acre-feet ? 


ran-Ro me a¢ 
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Mr. Envy. Between 2 and 214, I understand. 

Mr. Bennerr. Is it your understanding further that the authorized 
projects in the upper basin, such as the ( ‘llbr: an, which have not been 
constructed, might add three or four or five hundred thousand acre- 
feet to that total ? 

Mr. Evy. I think that is probably correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. Then we are dealing with a bill which affects a water 
situation involving present uses of ‘something over 6 million, if we 
count Arizona. I assume it would be in that neighborhood, in the 
lower basin ? 

Mr. Evy. Arizona’s existing and authorized projects, as I under- 
stand it, will require all together about 1,200,000 acre-feet from the 
main stream. California’s existing and authorized projects would 

require 5,362,000. The Nevada uses are as yet relatively minor, from 
the main stream. As to the upper basin uses, I will accept your state- 
ment as to what they are. 

Mr. Bennerr. Then we have lower basin uses somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 614 million acre-feet of water, counting Arizona and 
California ? 

Mr. Evy. From the main stream. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Exy. And from the waters of the Colorado River system, in- 
cluding the Gila, measured as we measure those uses, something over 
8 million; measured as Arizona measures them, something over 7 
million. 

Mr. Bennerr. | believe your statement uses the figure 4144 million 
acre-feet as being the potential uses in the upper basin if the projects 
named in this bill were authorized. 

Mr. Evy. Thatiscorrect. Itisan upper figure. 

Another figure used here in testimony has been 4,300,000. And I 
have included in mine the 600,000 acre-feet of ev raporation losses, which 

are, however, on the great reservoirs. So that if the participating 
projects were built without storage reservoirs, the aggregate would 
be somewhat less than the figure I have used. 

Mr. Bennerr. Would it be a fair statement, Mr. Ely, to say that 
your opposition to this bill is predicated more on what you fear the 
Congress will do in the future rather than what the Congress actually 
does in this bill itself ? 

Mr. Evy. No: Mr. Bennett. Our concern is twofold, related to the 
two aspects of the bill. If the particpating projects were all that 
- re involved, what you say would be correct; we would be disturbed 
by the interpre tations of the compact implicit in the bill, and deeply 
concerned by the effect of transmountain diversions, but we would 
recognize that the total quantity is within the apportionment. And 
the danger might be a long time off, as you say. 

But we are immediately concerned by the immediate effect upon 
us of the construction of the storage reservoirs. These confront us 
with a likelihood that immediately upon the completion of Glen 
Canyon Dam, when the gates are closed there, as one engineer has 

said, if Lake Mead is not full on that day it will never fill again, if 
the up se r basin reservoirs are operated as the Reclamation Bureau ap- 
parently intends. And that is a calamity that happens to us not in 
the distant future but happens at once. Glen Canyon Dam will be 
the first great structure built, and the impact is immediate. 
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Mr. Bennett. Then you do not feel that your legal rights are ade 
quately protected by section 8 of this bill and section 12 of this bill? 

Mr. Evy. No. M: iy L have a copy of the bill? 

Mr. Bennett. Surely. 

[ would like to point out that section 8 of the bill reads as follows: 

Nothin contained in this Act shall be construed to alter, amend, repeal, con 
strue, interpret, modify, or be in conflict with any provisions of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, the Colorado 
River Compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, the Rio Grande Com 
pact of 1938, or the Treaty with the United Mexican States. 

Section 12, to use the exact language, in order to avoid any possible 
misinterpretations through paraphrasing, opens this way: 

In the operaton and maintenance of all facilities, authorized by Federal law 
and under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
basin of the Colorado River, the Secretary of the Interior is directed to comply 
with the applicable provisions of the Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, the Boulder Canyon Project Adjusment Act, and the Treaty with 
the United Mexican States, in the storage and release of water from reservoirs 
in the Colorado River Basin. 

Would you care to comment on why those provisions are inadequate, 
in your judgment, Mr. Ely # 

Mr. Ety. Yes, sir. Section 8 contains a very estimable disclaimer 
of intent to construe any of these documents, but, as is true of so 
much of this bill, Mr. Chairman, the operation of the project therein 
proposed has to be discovered from reading the underlying Reclama- 
tion Bureau reports. And from those, it is perfectly plain that they 
do construe the Colorado River compact, and in a way that is in- 
tolerable to us, in the two respects that I outlined early in my state- 
ment; first, with respect to the measurement of beneficial consump- 
tive use; second, with respect to the averaging of the apportionment 
of seven and a half million, instead of treating it as a maximum entitle- 
ment in any one year; the combined effect of the two being to enable the 
Bureau under that interpretation- and it would be in control of Glen 
Canyon Dam as well as the other dams—to withhold from us the water 
that we think the lower basin is entitled to and upon which all the 
lower basin projects have been designed, and, for that matter, upon 
which the calculation of the system’s ability to sustain the Mexican 
Water Treaty was based. 

Now, the fact that the statute might disclaim any attempt to inter- 
p ret does us no good if the Secretary of the Interior, with the control 
of these dams in his hand, is in fact interpreting the law of the river, 
and he is placing Congress on notice, in this report printed as a Senate 
document, that that is how he intends to operate. 

Furthermore, it would appear, from what the engineers tell me, that 
the financial operations of Glen Canyon are based on the assumption 
of the availability to the upper basin power dams of water based upon 
that calculation. 

So I would have to answer with respect to section 8, that it is totally 
ineffective. We would have to see the ground rules spelled out, and to 
spell them out would mean virtually reversing many assumptions of 
the Bureau in the underlying report. 

With respect to section 12, the direction to the Secretary that he 
shall conform to all the law of the river is, of course, estimable. He 


should. But, again, when we differ by 2 million acre-feet as to what 
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these documents mean with respect to the obligation at Lee Ferry, it 
doesn’t mean very much. He is already placing Congress on notice 
how he interprets these documents. We do not agree with the inter 
pretation. I suppose if he had this mandate before him, he would go 
ahead and do just as he has told he is going to do in the underlying 
report, and we could not tolerate it. 

I know we come next, Mr. Bennett, to the authorization for suit 
against the Secretary in section 12 if he does not comply, but we run 
into precisely the same trouble all over again. The danger to us 
Do you want to take this up and state your own questions in your 
owh Way ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. No. That is all right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evy. The language of section 12 in that respect is that: 

In the event of the failure of the Secretary of the Interior to so comply, any 
State of the Colorado River Basin may maintain an action in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to enforce the provisions of this section, and consent 
is given to the joinder of the United States as a party in such suit or suits. 

That goes part way, and I do not mean to discredit the effort to write 
workable language here, because the intention is good. But the dam 
age to us occurs in two ways: one, that the consumptive use projects 
when, as, and if built, upstream, are not covered by this mandate at all. 
They can go ahead and expand to the point where they are using, by 
our calculation, 9 million acre-feet or more per vear, because, by the 
interpret ition of the Secretary, that shall be averaged with years of 
lesser use and equal only seven and a half. 

aioe since there are no ground rules whatever laid down as to stor- 
age reservoirs or participating projects, we are not eager to buy a sec- 
ond lawsuit. One is enough. We adhd much prefer to have the 
ground rules spelled out than to simply have a license to sue the Secre- 
tary at some future time. 

Mr. Bennerr. Then the underlying documents constitute a good 
part of your fears here. 

Mr. Evy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. And you feel that Congress in S. 500 has not de- 
clared its intention to have the project operated otherwise. 

Mr. Exy. That is correct, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t believe that is the committee’s intention, and 
we will proceed. At least, I know it was not the Department’s 
intention. 

Mr. Exy. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennerr. Secondly, in your statement I believe you used the 
figure that the project plans s contempt: ite the use on occasion of as 
much as 9 million acre-feet of water in any given year, in some years 
at least, in the upper basin. My information is that the project plans 
do not contemplate any such use, and I wonder if you or any of the 
engineers with you are in any position to point out where the project 
plans provide for the use of any more than 714 million acre-feet of 
water in any given year. 

Mr. Evy. Not being an engineer, I will give you an engineering 
opinion very freely, as we lawyers do. 

At page 152 of House Doc ument No, 364, which is captioned “Colo- 
rado River storage project,” appears a table captioned “Determina- 
(ion of active storage requirement to permit full utilization of appor- 
tioned consumptive use.” And that is in six columns; the first being a 


{ 
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tabulation by years from 1914 to 1940; the next being captioned 
“Virgin flow of Colorado River aut Lee Ferry”; the next, “Ultimate use 


of upper basin apportionment.” That is the column to 1 hich T shall 
turn back Ina moment. The next is “Ultimate depleted unregulated 
flow at Lee Ferry.” The next is “10-year moving total flow at Lee 


Ferry.” And the final column is “10-year variation from 75 million 
icre-feet.” 

In the column captioned “Ultimate use of upper basin apportion 
ment.” for the vears 1914-47, it shows, for example, for 1914, 9,030,000 

feet. For 1915. it shows 6.910.000 acre-feet; for 1916, 8,860,000 

feet: for LOTT, $530,000 acre-feet; for L918, T.920,000 acre-feet 
for 1919, 6,560,000 acre-feet; for 1920, 9.370,000 acre-feet: for 1921, 
9.470,000 acre-feet: and so on; with the other years shown as mate 
rially less, ranging down to 6 million, 5 million, and 4 million, 

The right to calculate the apportionment on an average basis rather 
than an annual basis was asserted by the negotiators of the upper 
Colorado River Basin compact, without translating their assertion 
nto figures, in the hearings of the House Committee on Public Lands 
on TL. R. 2325, Sist Congress, Ist session, at page O7. That was in 
uiswer toa questionni ure of the committee directed to the negotiators 
is to how they interpreted their compact, in answer to question No. 3. 

As I have stated, the result of this contention in figures appears in 
thie a to which I have just referred. This shows uses by pro 
posed upper basin projects of more than 714 million acre-feet in each 

of the 17 years corresponding to the historical vears 1914, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1938 
M41, and 1942, ranging from an excess of 90,000 acre-feet in a year 
like 1930 to an excess of 2,030,000 in a year like 1917. 

The aggregate use in these 17 years in excess of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
per annum is 15,680,000 acre-feet, and the average excess for each of 
the 17 years is 920,000 acre-feet. The average excess for the whole 
o2-year period Is 490,000 acre-feet per annum, 

I have been reading from a portion of the brief of the California 
lefendants in support of their motion to join these four States as 
arties in the present suit. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, is it your contention, then, that there are pos 
sible participating projects for consumptive uses in the upper basin 
that are reflected in this table and which might someday be authorized 
ind constructed ? 

Mr. Evy. Yes; section 2 declares the intention to put all of the 
ipper basin water to use, and this table shows the Bureau's caleulation 
of how much water is available to put to use. 

Mr. Bennerr. However, the project plan for the Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj ects has never made recom 
inendations to construct projects to use anywhere near the maximum 
ligures that are reflected here; is that not so, Mr. Ely ? 

Mr. Evy. S. 500, you mean! 

Mr. Bennerr. No, not 8.500. Iam thinking in terms of the project 
plan which was prepared in 1950 or thereabouts. Is this chart not a 
study of water availability, rather than a reflection of project recom- 
mendations made by the Department. 

Mr. Evy. These recommend: pore for projects come forth from time 
to time. They are inventoried in House Document No. 419, about + 
hundred projects, which all cain. if they were all built, would 
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come to more than this. Some, such as the Fryingpan Arkansas, are in 
other bills. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Evy. As Mr. Morris referred to this morning, section 2 au- 
thorizes unborn projects. We don’t know what they are. But they 
are authorized, and it is declared to be the intention that they will 
be built in that general way, with this underlying document confront- 
ing us, with an assertion of claim to water amounting to over 9 
million acre-feet a year. 

Mr. Bennerr. I want to get back again to the fact, though, that this 
was a water availability study rather than being a reflection of any 
table of uses which the Bureau of Reclamation or anyone else has 
ever approved. 

Mr. Exy. I will take your word for that, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, I mean, the heading is “Determination of 
Active Storage Requirement to Permit Full Utilization of Appor 
tioned C onsumptive Use. 

Mr. Exy. The column from which I have read is captioned “UIti- 
mate Use of Upper Basin epee nt.’ 

Senator ANpErRson. May I ask just a question on that? Actually, 
that was the exact amount that would be available to the upper basin 
States if the compact were absolutely strictly applied, is it not? 

Mr. Exy. We think that that would be far in excess of the amount 
lawfully available to you. 

Senator AnpeErsoN. The flow in that year was somewhat in excess 
of 21 million acre- pa In reaching this calculation they gave the 
upper basin States 714 million acre- -feet, the lower basin States 81/4 
million acre-feet, rt they made an allocation for the Mexican Treaty 
water, and they made an allocation of the million acre-feet, and they 
divided the surplus that was left. Does not the compact provide for 
that ? 

Mr. Evy. Let me take that point by point. The 21 million to which 
you refer includes the water available on the Gila River and other 
tributaries. 

Senator Anprerson. I am sorry. It does not. It is virgin flow at 
Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Evy. Are you referring to this table? TI am referring to the 
reports of the negotiators. We are speaking at cross purposes. 

Senator AnpERsoN. No. You brought this table up. 

Mr. Evy. I thought your 21 million was referring to the one used 
earlier in these hearings as being the report of the negotiators. I am 
sorry, sir. We are speaking at cross purposes. Would you identify 
to me what you are speaking of ? 

Senator Anperson. I am talking about the very first column, or 
rather the second column, 21,220,000 acre-feet. Now. they arrived at 
this figure by saying if they gave the lower basin 814 million acre-feet 
and the upper basin 714 million acre-feet, and they ‘took the Mexican 
water and divided it, and so forth, and gave you everything you could 
possibly imagine under the compact, there was some surplus water 
remaining, and they divided that between the two basins. What 1s 
wrong with that? 

Mr. Exy. IT would have to say that is not what they did, Senator 
Anderson. 

Senator Anprerson. How did they get the figure of 21,220,000, then ? 
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Mr. Ery. How did the Bureau of Reclamation? These are Bureau 
figures. I don’t know how. 

Senator Anperson. Then why do you say it was not the way I said 
it was. 

Mr. Exy. I would be glad to show you how the compact negotiators 
arrived at the figures, if you would like to have it. 

Senator Anperson. I am not interested in them. They did not 
prepare these figures. 

Mr. Exy. I thought you were saying: Is this not what the compact 
did ¢ 

Senator ANpERSON. No. we started with 21 million acre-feet, and 
we take away from it 16 million acre-feet 

Mr. Evy. No. We have to break apart right there. Because the 16 
million acre-feet—I take it you are including the IIT (a) and IfI (b) 
water in that ? 

Senator Anperson. The maximum that you could possibly ask for. 

Mr. Exvy. That must include under the compact uses on the Gila. 
So right at that point, we come apart. 

Senator Anperson. Well, if you do, that gives me a half million 
extra feet advantage which I was trying not to take. 

Mr. Exy. Yes, quite so. You have some more surplus in the whole 
system. 

Senator ANDERSON. I agree with that. I was trying to be extremely 
cautious about it. Take off 15 million acre-feet from 21 million acre 
feet, and you have some 6 million acre-feet left. 

Mr. Evy. Again, sir, we break at that point each time, because the 
Colorado River compact divided the waters of the system, not of the 
main stream. And you must include the waters of the Gila River. 
This table deals with only the virgin flow of the Colorado River at Lee 
Ferry, which is one of the assets of the Colorado River system. Other 
assets are the Gila River, the Virgin River, and other lower basin 
tributaries, which, under the compact, must be taken into account. 

Senator AnpERSON. What is your objection to the 9 million acre 
feet ¢ 

Mr. Evy. Because the caption is “Ultimate Use of Upper Basin 
Apportionment.” We say the ultimate use of upper basin apportion- 
ment to which you are entitled in any 1 year is not to exceed 714 million 
acre-feet, not 9,030,000 acre-feet. 

Senator AnpERSON. Plus anything’ Plus some surplus water if it 
was there? 

Mr. Evy. For our part, we concede the right of the upper Basi 
States to appropriate surplus. Arizona does not. 

Senator Anperson. We have your more liberal contention, then, 

nd start with that. 

Mr. Bennerr. There are several of them. 

Mr. Evy. But I must put a caveat right there. 

Senator AnpERsoN. We will take care of ourselves against Arizona 
f we can just get by with California. 

Mr. Evy. You are not in too good shape as against us, sir, because 
we say that all of the excess and surplus has either been dedicated to 
Mexico or appropriated in the lower basin; so that our concession of 
your right to appropriate surplus must not be taken as too wide a 
concession. 
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Senator Anperson. You say that all the surplus is either taken 
for the Mexican Treaty or is appropriated to the lower basin States? 

Mr. Evy. That might not be true in every vear. 

Senator Anperson. Then what is the provision of paragraph (f) 
under IIT, that says, at some later date, 1963, they shall get together 
and divide up this surplus? If it is already gone, why divide it? 

Mr. Evy. The problem there is one that I mentioned in my pre 
pared statement and is at issue in the Supreme Court. Does or does 
not the compact withhold from appropriation in the upper basin and 
the lower the unapportioned surplus, in the sense that no one can 
acquire rights in it, and that they all must depend upon unanimous 
consent at some future day after 1963. We say no, that the unappor- 
tioned surplus may be appropriated by any State, surely by California, 
under the terms of the limitation act. up to one-half of the excess 
or surplus and no more. 

Senator Anperson. I am not trying to take your half away from 
you. Tam just trying to get our half. 

Mr. Evy. We think you gave your half to Mexico. 

Senator Anperson. Well, that is extremely broadminded of you. 

Mr. Exy. We urged you not to do it. 

Senator Anprerson. I think it is unfortunate. T only wanted to 
say that it seems to me perfectly natural that they might set up this 
9 million acre-feet, because every test I see in the compact was met. 
There is more than enough water to deliver the appropriate amount 
of acre-feet. more than enough water to take care of the Mexican 
Treaty, more than enough water to take care of everything California 
is entitled to, under the plain language here. 

Mr. Exy. Speaking in a general way, you are quite correct, yes. 

Senator Anperson. And we thought we had a chance at some of 
that extra water. 

Mr. Evy. IT am willing to give you the chance. But we say it is 
not apportioned water. It is excess or surplus. 

Senator Anperson. I do not say it is apportioned. T say when it 
becomes surplus, we have a right to divide it with you. 

Mr. Evy. We go further. We say you have a right to go ahead 
and use it if your appropriation of it is senior to ours. You do not 
have to wait for us to agree that you can use it after 1963. You can 
appropriate it right now. We say we have appropriated it. If you 
have senior appropriations to ours, they would be sustained, I suppose, 
in the present lawsuit. That is one of the issues in the suit. 

Arizona denies to all of us the right to make any present appro- 
priations of surplus. She says you cannot acquire any right to it at 
all until after 1963, and then only by unanimous consent. That is, 
with Arizona’s consent. 

Senator Anperson. That is what I was trying to get to. Because 
that is the point that you made in your paper, that there cannot be 
any surplus water; there is no point in meeting in 1963; if there was 
any, vou have alre ady gobbled it up. And we do not agree with that. 
We think we have a crack at it yet. 

Mr. Exy. We are willing that you should have a crack at it, Senator, 
but Arizona does not agree that you should have a crack at it. 

Mr. Bennerr. Now that we have dealt with the future possible 
development in the upper basin, I would like to come back again to 
the provisions of S. 500, which the committee has before it. 
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Autorr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bennett, may I ask a 


Senator 
I want to get out here the plain effect of what you have 


question ‘ 
just said. 
In other words, it is your position and your contention that as long 
as California can withhold any development in the upper Colorado, 
by way of dams or reservoirs. the water which rei down the rivet 


would be California’s as long as she keeps devoting it to a consump. 


tive use, and we can acquire no rights under it. 

Mr. Evy. Not at all, Senator. 

Senator Atvorr. That is the substance of what you have said. 

Senator Anperson. ‘That is the only conclusion you can draw from 
what you have said. 

Mr. Evy. Let us come right to grips on that. That is not 
ave said, sir. We recognize your apportionment in perpetuity, insu 
lated, which is the expression T have used, against the law of priority 
of appropriation. You have the right to the beneficial consumptive 
use of up to 7,500,000 feet in any 1 vear. You may take that starting 
starting 1 year in the future. The 


what | 


100 years in the future or take t lat 
fact that we have in the meantime built up uses which would have to 
be cut back to enable you to do so is immaterial. That is the intent 
of the compact, to In: sulate the upper basin against the law of priority 
in the lower, to the extent, but to the extent only, 


of appropriation 1 
of the consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet in any 1 vear. 
SO0.000 foot protection is ex 


The objection we have is that this 7. 
»anded : and ballooned by the Bureau of Reclamation’s interpretatiton, 
which treats it not as a limit in any | vear but as an average over a 
BD year period, with the effect that if the Vy are correct, Vou could take 
away from us, from established appropriations in the lower basin, not 
up to 7,500,000 but up to whatever the figure might be, 9,400,000, nearly 
2 million acre-feet more, in any particular year, because in some other 
vear vou had used less than 7,500,000, 

Senator AnLorr. That, I think, sir, if IT may say so, is begging the 
question, because under Senator Anderson's question, if I understood 
your answer to it—-I would like to bring you back to that. Is it yom 
feeling that as lone as there are no upper Colorado River oe 
constructed, California can keep on using sags water, and | ee 
so acquire ae rights—and I suppose that you use those terms in 
the same sense that I do—in the water thereto ? 

Mr. Eny. No, not under the intent of article III (a). Just 
reverse. At any time in perpetuity, whenever you get around to 
Vou may put that to use, regardless of the quantity in the lowe) 


t} 


{ . 


basin that is put to use. 

Senator Atiorr. With that plus your Mexican Treaty water plu 
vour million acre-feet, it is your contention that en that vou ha 
acquired vested rights by appropriation and conversion to beneficial] 
consumptive use of the additional -vaters, and that therefore, the 
water which Senator Anderson spoke of could not be divided with th: 
upper basin, in such a hypothetical situation 7 

Mr. Evy. Are you speaking of excess, or surplus ? 

Senator ALLorr. Surplus above that. 

Mr. Evy. Excess or surplus above the apportioned water ? 


Senator Annorr. That is right. 


ve 
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Mr. Evy. We will put to one side for the moment the relation of 
the III (b) water, and we will speak of apportioned water on the 
one hand and the excess or surplus water on the other hand. 1 say 
that your right reserved by the compact in perpetuity is to use up to 
seven and a half million acre-feet, irrespective of the law of appro- 
priation; that if you seek to go beyond that, your are appropriating 
waters in competition with us. 

If you seek to use more than seven and a half million acre-feet in 
any 1 year, you must acquire the right thereto by appropriation or 
by further interstate compact or court decree; you are not getting 
it under article III of the compact as this report attempts to give 
it to you. 

Senator Anvorr. Are you referring to a year such as Senator Ander- 
son described, when there would be as much as 21 million, using that 
as the criterion / 

Mr. Exy. If there were in a vear such an amount as 21 million, 
there would be water availible in that year for appropriation in 
both the upper basin and the lower. It is a tremendous year. But 
they cannot build projects upon the availability of water at long 
lstnebalsdilen Shu. 

Senator Arnorr. Yes; but while we would not build a project, 
neither you nor myself or anyone else, I presume, under such an 
assumption, the point I am trying to get at is: In such an instance 
and in such a year, what is your position with respect to this surplus 
water? Have you then, in that instance, in your mind, acquired 
such vested rights that none of that water would be available to the 
upper basin ¢ 

Mr. Exy. It would vee entirely, Senator, upon the stated ap- 
propriations at that time. So far as we are concerned, our claim is 
to 5,365,000 acre-feet per year ra no more. 

Senator AtvorT. Are you making a difference between appropria 
tions and diversions in your own mind ¢ 

Mr. Evy. No. We are entitled to the beneficial consumptive use, 
diversions less returns to the river, of 5,365,000 acre-feet per year, 
and no more. In a year such as you are describing, we do not claim 
and do not have the facilities to use water beyond that. We were 
required by the Limitation Act to cut ourselves back to 4,400,000 acre 
feet of the waters — by article III (a) plus one-half of the 
excess or surplus. We have built our works to use approximately 
| million acre-feet per year of that excess or surplus, on the expectation 
that the excess or surplus to which that fraction is applicable would 
average more than 2 million acre-feet in most years. 

( ‘onsequently, the case you are posing is entirely hypothetical, as 
far as we are concerned. We do not have the works to use it. We 
scrapped and had to scuttle fine projects, such as the Chuckawalla 
Valley, for which Congress had authorized diversion of water as 
early as 1910. We abandoned it, because there was not enough water 
for it under the Limitation Act. The only projects saved by Cali- 
fornia in consequence of the Limitation Act are the three great diver- 
sions, the one of the metropolitan water district at Parker through 
the Colorado River Aqueduct, the Palo Verde diversion, and the 
All-American Canal and the total of their water contracts is 5,362,000 
acre-feet per year. 
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Senator Anrorr. I think by your answer you have convinced me of 

lat your position is, and that is sufficient. 

M. iv Lask one more question, Senator Anderson ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Surely. 

Senator Atsorr. On page 22 of your statement, under article 7, 
you Say: 

California alleges, in the pending litigation, that any State, including the 
ipper basin States, may appropriate surplus waters unapportioned by the com- 
pact, subject only to their being divested by a new compact to which such a 
State is party, or by court decree. Arizona and Nevada say that no State may 
iequire any right. * * * 

Now, did you, in your own mind, have a difference in the use of the 
words “may appropriate surplus waters,” as you used them for 
California, and “acquire any right” as you used them with relation 

» Arizona and Nevada / 

Mr. Evy. No, not intentionally. We use the word “appropriate” 
in this discussion as a shorthand way of describing either appro- 
priations under State law or rights ae quired or confirmed by contract 

ith the United States to waters stored by the United States. 

Senator Autorr. That is what I wanted to get at. You meant the 
same thing in these two instances. 

Mr. Evy. Yes, if I understand your question correctly. 

Senator Anvorr. I am asking you in a sense for your evaluation of 
those terms. 

Mr. Evy. Yes, that is correct. We say that California, Arizona, 
Nevada, the four upper basin States, can appropriate surplus. We 
av that our appropriations are old and good up to the extent of the 
Limitation Act, one-half of excess or surplus. 

If vou would lke to have for the record some of the contemporary 
reports on that, | would be glad to supply them. 

Senator Aniorr. No: the reason I was questioning you was because 
I wanted to know if there was any reason why you changed your 
terminology in the two instances. 

Mr. Exy. No. The bill, so far as I understand it, does not contain 
the provision in the Project Act that the right to the use of stored water 
can be acquired only by contract with the United States; I suppose 
because with the exception of the Navaho Dam, there are no storage 
dams above the point of diversion, I suppose it is planned to acquire 
rights for partic!pating projects directly by appropriation under State 
laws rather than by contract with the U nited States. 

a our case, as I say, we have the rg ange that no one can use 

ie stored water except by contract with the Government. 

Senator ANperson. If I may follow up the questioning for just a 
second: The phrase I was looking for when you were reading this was 
on page 22, which is similar to what he was discussing. You say: 

Actually, under the compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the Mexican 
Water Treaty, all excess and surplus water of the Colorado River system, has 
ilready been appropriated or obligated to uses in the lower basin and Mexico. 

Now, what you are actually saying is that if we had a wet cycle, and 
the Colorado River water at Lee Ferry measured 25 million acre-feet 
a year, for 10 straight years, giving 250 million acre-feet, and we are 
only obligated to deliver 75 million acre- feet, it is your contention that 
all of that excess and surplus water has already been appropriated to 
obligation and uses in the lower basin and Mexico? 
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Mr. Evy. No: in the light of your analysis. my statement is too 
broad: California Is limited t » half the excess © f surplus, and oul 
total right is 5.362.000 acre feet ML. 

Senator Anperson. Well, I go back to what I tried to get you to a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Envy. What I mean to Say is that as a practical matter, vou 
cannot put the excess to use except by storage. 

Senator Anprrson. That is why we try to build the storage dams. 
We know that. 

Mr. Exny. If all of the waters of the nee ry were salvaged and —_ 
the representation of the Bureau of Reclam: ition dh uring the Mexic 
Water Tre: aty was that the vield av: ailabs le for the lower basin Sas 
Mexico is approximately 9 million acre-feet per year. That is accom 
plished by a drawdown of Lake Mead of a million and a half acre-feet 
per year for 10 years, which presupposes that in some other 10 years 
vou are going to get it back from some other place, the upper basin. 
Consequently, there must be an average of something on the order of 
9 million acre-feet coming down. Otherwise your books won’t balance 
for the Mexican Water Treaty. 

| have started with the assumption, that you arrive at the 9 million 
hy assuming enough storage on the river to put these ereat flood vears 
to use. If we did not have it and had “wild water” in some ‘vear, 
then mv statement here is not accurate. 

Mr. Bennerr. Your statement about the potential uses of 9 million 
acre-feet of water as having been accepted with : approv: al by the Bureau 
of Reclamation also carried with it an assumption of fully develoned 
storage in the upper basin, did it not ? 

Mr. Exy. T assume that they are talking about a fully developed 
river: ves sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, this bill does not authorize the construction of 
the storage necessary to accomplish that purpose even as described in 
the reports of the Bureau of Reclamation, does it ? 

Mr. Evy. There you get into an engineering field, where T hate to 
step into the flvpaper. There is available, as you know, a report by 
Raymond Till to the State of Colorado, as to the amount of storage 
required to fully control the river down to economic limits. My 
recollection is that the maximum figure that he comes up with is of 
the order of 23 million acre-feet of storage. That much storage would 
he provided by Glen alone. Asa matter of fact, again going outside 
my field, I have heard some engineers say that but for the fact that the 
compact ts akes Lee Ferry as the point of division, vou could perform 
the 75 million “nondepletion” guaranty and meet the requirements of 
the Mexican Water Treaty by reck oning the deliveries below Hoover 
Dam instead of at Lee Ferry: that is, that Hoover alone will accom 
plish substantially all the regulation required. That may or may 
not be a sound engineering statement. But the justification for 48 
million acre-feet of storage is seriously challenged by any number of 
engineers, as conte = iting a 55-vear carryover. 

Whether the Bureau assumes. on this table to which you and T have 
been referring, on name 152 of House Document 364, storage of 44 or 
48 million, or 23 million feet, I cannot say. 

Mr. Bennerr. As IT recall it, the Colorado River stor age project 
contemplated either 9 or 10 storage reservoirs, did it not. for full 
development of the upper basin apportionment ? 
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Mr. Evy I think you are correct 

Excuse me. The 48 million acre-feet? There you run into thi 
question of how much was required for full development. 1 do not 
know. 

Mr. Bennerr. At any rate, this bill does not authorize that amount 
of storage, does it ? 

Mr. Evy. Six reservoirs with an aggregate capacity of 44 million, 
| heleve. 

Mr. Bennerr. Now, of course, part of the capacity of those reser 
voirs. if | remember correctly, such as Navaho and Cureeanti, is sched 
uled for actual agricultural and perhaps domestic use; is that not 
correct / 

Mr. Evy. Il take your word for that. 

Mr. Bennerr. Now, I noticed that the statement is made that these 
ills all authorize the future construction of other projects. Iam a 
little troubled about that, in two ways. Do you feel that the language 
of section 2 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to build any 
projects which are not specifically referred to in section 1 of this bill 4 

Mr. Exy. I cannot give you a clear answer on that, because to me, 
the language is not clear. 

Mr. Bennerr. Would you say that you would feel the |: anguage was 
clear if the words “in the future” followed the words “to authorize” 
instead of preceding them ? 

Mr. Evy. The matter of language does not concern me particularly. 
| think that a decision should be made either that they are authorized 
if the Secretary finds these projects feasible, since the Millikin- 
O’Mahoney amendment is waived with respect to the necessity for 
coneurrence by the affected States, or prohibit that and tell him to 
come back and bring in his reports, and Congress will authorize them 
as they feel like it. 

Mr. sENNETT. At any rate, the language on which your interpreta- 
tion is based is this: 


It is the intent of the Congress in the future to authorize * * *, 


and so forth. Of course, I know that the Department has not con- 
strued that language as authorizing the Secretary to do anything until 
Congress tells them to. 

Secondly, could you tell me what language in this bill waives the 
requirements of the Millikin-O’Mahoney amendment as to any of 
these unnamed projects that you refer to! 

Mr. Evy. That is in the bill which C ongressman Rogers introduced, 
and which Governor Johnson had here the other day. 

[t was in the legislation last year also. As I have said, I do not know 
which of these various bills you are going to act on. 

Senator AnpERSON. We are holding he: arings on S. 500. 

Mr. Evy. Which will finaliy emerge, I don’t know; whether Gov 
ernor Johnson’s recommendations for amendments are going to be 
ipproved or not. T don’t know. If they are, that is one that is 
involved. 

Senator Anprerson. Frankly, I was not conscious that we were 

pproving any propects other than those named in the bill. 

Mr. Bennerr. T would like to ask, Mr. Ely, weiner vou know of 

of the nemed projects In section 1 of this bill, other than th 
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Gooseberry, San Juan-Chama, and Navaho, where feasibility reports 
have not already been reviewed by the States of the basin / 

Mr. Evy. That I could not tell you. 

Mr. Bennerr. You are also familiar with the proviso in section 1 
of the bill which requires that the San Juan-Chama and the Navaho 
projects be submitted in the form of coordinated reports to the States 
of the Colorado mee Basin, and also Texas! 

Mr. Exy. Yes, sir. Pardon me. You asked where in this bill there 
Was a Waiver of the O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment. Right in se 
tion 1 of this bill there is express direction to the Secretary to make 
supplemental reports on the named participating projects which, as 
to some of these, are bound to be rather extensive. These projects 
must need them badly or the Secretary would not be told to make sup 
plemental feasibility findings; and as to those supplemental reports, 
the language is quite explicit on page 4, line 7: 

Section 1 (¢) of the Flood Control Act of 1944 shall, except as hereinafter 
provided for the San Juan-Chama and the Navaho participating projects, not be 
applicable to such supplemental reports, 

I do not know why not. 

Senator Anperson. Those are named projects in the bill on which 
there exist good reports. ‘The Navaho and San Juan-Chama products 
do not have feasibility reports. 

Mr. Exy. I suppose they all are not good enough or they would not 
be sent back to the Secretary. 

Senator Anperson. I can recall the Eklutna project in Alaska, with 
which Senator Millikin and I wrestled for a long time, and I took a 
look at it a while back and there were many supplemental reports 
necessary on it, and when we got into the mountain we found rock of 
a wholly different substance than we thought to be there. 

I think that is all that is intended here, that there be options to do 
that. In other words, I do not believe this is language designed to 
permit a whole series of new projects to be pulled in under the tent, 
and if it helps any to clear that up by some sort of statement that 
would effect legislative intent, I would have no objection to doing it. 

Mr. Exy. I am getting now somewhat outside of my field trying to 
answer that question, but on page 3, line 15, is the direction that— 


construction of the participating projects set forth in this clause shall not be 
undertaken until the Secretary has reexamined the economic justification of such 
projects— 

and so on, and render such supplemental report. 

Senator Anprerson. Are not all those referring to the named 
projects 

Mr. Evy. Yes; but I do not know why the O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment to the 1944 Flood Control Act should not apply to such 
supplemental reports, since they deal with economic justification. 

Mr. Benner. At one point—I believe it was on page 4 of your 
statement, Mr. Ely, at the bottom of the page—you make the state- 
ment that the bills all make clear that this measure is intended to com- 
mit Congress to a program for the full utilization of all the water 
which the upper basin claims under the Colorado River compact. 

At that pomt I would like to call your attention to clause 1 of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill which, after the declaration of intent of the Congress 
as to its future action, says that it contemplates the use of waters of 
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the upper Colorado River system, the consumptive use of which is 
ap yportioned to those States by article LIT of the compact. 

That being the case, is it a fair statement that Congress is here 
declaring its policy to build whatever projects might be necessary to 
use up whatever the upper basin States m: Ay ¢ laim as their inter pret 
tion of the compact ¢ 

Mr. Evy. Yes: 1 would think that mine is a fair statement. 

Section 2, page 5, line 4, says: 

In order to achieve such comprehensive development as will assure the con 
umptive use in the States of the upper Colorado River Basin of waters of the 
Colorade River system, the use of which is apportioned to the upper Colorado 
River Basin by the Colorado River compact, and to each State thereof by the 
ipper Colorado River Basin compact, it is the intent of the Congress in the future 

authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of further units of 
he Colorado River storage project, of addition a“ phases of participating projects 
suthorized in this act, and of new participating projects, as additional informa 

n becomes available and additional needs are indicated 

House Document 364 at the table on page 152, to which we referred, 
gives, I suppose, bey Bureau's interpretation of what that “use which 
is apportioned” is. The column ent itled “Ultimate Use of Upper Basin 
Apportionment,” tabulates that “apportionment” on the average 
method and shows uses in excess of 9 million acre-feet of the so-called 
apportionment. ‘That is to be read in the light of a specific claim of 
the right to do so by the upper basin compact negotiators, made in 
answer to the House committee, in hearings on H. R. 2325 of the 81st 
Congress, to which I referred. 

Mr. Bennetr. Your quotation from S. 500 is the first sentence of 
section 2 and, as I pointed out before, the second sentence of section 2 
explicitly refers to the uses of water apportioned by article IIT of the 
compact. 

Could you be any more explicit, Mr. Ely, in telling us how the 
named projects authorized in section 1 of this bill would impair the 
water supply for = contracts in California ¢ 

Mr. Evy. Yes, si 

Mr. Bennerr. In the light of our beginning understanding that 
the consumptive uses or the depletions involved in these named proj- 
ects would not amount to more than 1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
added to the existing 2,500,000. 

Mr. Evy. I would be glad to try to. 

Tet us put aside for the moment the effect of the participating 
projects; I shall refer now only to the effect of the construction of 
these storage projects, which is an immediate effect. 

These storage projects will intercept some 3 years’ flow of the river. 
The water they are storing is not, as h: as been said erroneously here 


from time to time, “upper basin water.” The compact apportions 
to the upper basin, as it apportions to the lower basin, only the right 
to the beneficial consumptive use of the water, not the 1 ight to the 


flow of the stream. It is an eee of the right to use. 
When it is stored at Glen Canyon or elsewhere, that is water that 
can only be used in the lower basin and in Mexico. It is not the 
prope rty of the upper basin. 
Commencing when the Glen Canyon Dam is closed, at once, and 
thereafter for a protracted period of filling, ranging in last year’s 
testimony from 20 to 25 years—I do not know where the Bureai 
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got the figure this year of 5 vears to fill those dams—as of last year 
t was 20 to 25 vears, and we think the larger figure is correct—you 
are impounding water there and releasing to us only such water as 
the Secretary of the Interior thinks he is obligated to release under 
the compact. 

If he believes the Bureau's interpretation he is going to release 
75 million acre-feet every 10 years, and no more. 

[f he believes that the upper basin is correct, that the 75 million is 
subject further to a prior right to their apportionment of 7,500,000 
then, when the time comes that projects are built up to use all that, is 
going to release less than 75 million in each 10 years. 

Starting in 1960, or whenever Glen Canyon is finished, our water 
me yply will be cut that year and for the 10 years to follow by 25 to 

) percent, and at once our power production, as Mr. Tillman has 
deenionnt rated here, is cut back. So also with the Davis and Parker 
Dam power. 

As Mr. Matthews indicated. the total loss in power in the lower 
basin during this 20- to 25-year period approaches $200 million, which 
has not been taken into account in evaluating the upper basin project. 
But the loss of power is not so important in the long run as the loss 
of water. If you do that to us lawfully in the filling period, you 
can do it lawfully at any time in the future, and we no longer have 
permanent water rights, which were good on the interpretation of the 
compact which we had assumed. We can expect only the 75 million 
every 10 years, which is a reduction of 25 percent of the quantity of 
water upon which both the Interior Department and ourselves relied. 
The Mexican water was based on a much larger expectation than 
75 million, something over 90 million. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it true, Mr. Ely, that your answer to the last 
question presupposes that the upper basin States have no right to store 
water, even temporarily, for the generation of power under the 
compact ¢ 

Mr. Evy. We say that the upper basin States and the United States 
have no right to retain in Glen Canyon or other reservoirs for power 
generation water which is en for beneficial consumptive use in 
the lower basin, even though it is excess or surplus water. That state- 
ment is derived from our rights under the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

We say second that neither the United States nor the upper basin 
States have a right to impound and withhold from us water for power 
generation which is required for ape generation at Hoover Dam or 
elsewhere under contract with the United States in the lower basin. 

The rieht is derived not from the compact, but from the Boulder 
Canvon Project Act terms of the contract. 

Mr. Bennerr. It is derived from the terms of the contract, but 
certainly you would not say that the secretary could contract to do 
anything he was not authorized to do by the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, would vou’ 

Mr. Evy. No. He was clearly authorized by the Project Act to 
make these contracts with respect to the sale of firm and secondary 
energy. The Project Act required that he obtain in that manner the 
revenues required to amortize the cost of the Hoover Dam. He is not 
authorized by any statute—and I do not think he constitutionally 
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could be—to interfere with his own performance of those contracts by 
intercepting that water to use it for power generation upstream. He 
can intercept it for consumptive use, in the upper basin, but not for 
power generation, as such. ’ 

Mr. Bennett. Is it your contention, then, Mr. Ely, that the genera- 
tion of power in the lower basin has a priority or preference somehow, 
under the compact, over power generation in the upper basin, assuming 
that the rights to the use of the water were on a par otherwise ? 

Mr. Ery. I cannot answer it in quite that way. We say that the 
rights established under the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and power 
contracts made thereunder cannot be lawfully interfered with by the 
withholding of water at Glen Canyon or other upstream dams, solely 
for power generation. 

Mr. Bennett. Would you say that that would depend on the 
interpretation of article IV (b) of the compact / 

Mr. Ety. No. 

Mr. Bennett. Even in view of the limitations in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act with respect to the applicability of the compact ? 

Mr. Evy. Let me look at article [V again before I answer it. 

No. I take it your question relates to competing claims solely for 
power generation at Hoover Dam, and, let us say, Glen Canyon ? 

Mr. BEnneEtTT. Yes. 

Mr. Ery. The compact is perfectly blank on that point. The com- 
pact would require the water at Glen Canyon be released for beneficial 
consumptive use in the lower basin in competition with the claim of 
right to withhold for power generation at Glen, but the right of the 
Hoover Dam power contractors to have the power delivered to them 
at Hoover and not interfered with by retention of the water at Glen 
Canyon for power generation derives from the terms of the Project 
Act and their contracts, 1 would say, and not from the terms of the 
Colorado River compact. 

Mr. Bennett. That again, of course, depends on whether or not the 
section of the Boulder Canyon Project Act incorporating the terms 
of the compact is so construed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Evy. Yes; but there is nothing in the compact which gives 
to the Secretary or to the upper-basin States, in our view, the right 
to withhold water for power generation, as against the right for 
power generation established by Government contract in the lower 
basin. We deny the right of the Secretary to withhold that water 
from power generation at Hoover for power generation at Glen, 
based upon any right that he may claim derived from the Colorado 
River compact. 

Mr. Bennett. Then also do I understand that you deny the right 
of the upper-basin States to build storage reservoirs for holdover 
purposes, in order to make possible the use of the apportionments 
made to them, whatever those apportionments may be under your 
definition or anyone else’s definition ? 

Mr. Exry. No; we do not. We don’t reach that problem in this 
bill, if we assume correctly that the total consumptive use of the 
section 1 projects may be accomplished without any holdover storage 
whatever. 
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Mr. Bennett. In your statement you made considerable referenc« 
to the varying theories of measurement of the uses of water unde: 
the compact. 

That is a very serious problem as between California and Arizona. 
I think everyone on the committee recognizes that. However, I would 
like again to emphasize that, even according to your own engineers 
estimates, the maximum amount of differenc e that that would make 
in use of the upper-basin apportionment is no more than 300,000 to 
500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ey. I think that is substantially correct. I have heard large: 
ficures, but I think that range is fair enough. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it not true that the principal impact of that vary- 
ing interpretation is wrapped up in the issue of the Gila water uses 
in Arizona? 

Mr. Evy. That is where the big dispute is. The dispute on that 
river, however, affects the upper basin. I will not attempt to spell 
it out here, but the question of how much of the 75 million IIT td) 
water is surplus is affected by the question of whether the IIT (a 
uses on the Gila are measured at 1 million or 2 million. 

Mr. Bennerr. You will concede then that there are no projects 
authorized for construction in S. 500 which would push the consump- 
tive uses of water in the upper basin above the 7,500,000 apportion- 
ment, even after taking into account all the limitations and restric 
tions under the compact ? 

Mr. Exy. I think that is what I said in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it your understanding that the plan of the Bureau 
with respect to the storage units involv ed in this bill is based on sup- 
plying average figures over a 20- to 35-year period, derived from 
this table to which you referred earlier ? 

Mr. Exy. I think maybe we are talking about two different things. 
The holdover storage, as I understand it, is calculated on the assump- 
tion that water could be successfully held over from 20 to 35 years. 
Is that your question ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Ery. However, I don’t want to get in too much detail in trying 
to amplify that answer. It is an engineering subject and is rather 
complicated. 

Mr. Bennett. But it is your contention that the project before 
this committee involves an assumption that supplying 714 million acre- 
feet of water on a 20- to 35-year average is what the Bureau claims 
it can do and still meet its obligations to the lower basin? Is that 
your contention ¢ 

Mr. Evy. No. I think we are at cross purposes here. If I under- 
stand correctly, the Bureau now assumes that the obligation under 
the contract of the lower basin at Lee Ferry is only 75 million acre- 
feet every 10 years, and that the upper basin may keep and use every- 
thing else. It proposes to use, as “apportioned,” as wtih as 9,400,000 
in some years. 

We say the reverse; that the upper basin may use up to 714 million 
in any 1 year and everything else must come downstream. 

As I mentioned earlier, the contention of some upper basin spokes- 
men seems to go further, that they are not obligated to deliver 75 
million acre-feet in 10 years if that would interfere with their use 
of 7,500,000 per annum. 
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Mr. Bennett. Here again we come back to the point that the section 
1 projects would not come anywhere near using 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water in the upper basin; is that correct? 

Mr. Evy. There is no argument about that. The trouble is with 
the built-in assumptions and interpretations that go with those proj- 
ects. If this bill involved only the section 1 projects, and stopped 
at that point, much of this discussion would not be necessary. 

Mr. Bennerr. You indicate your fears arising out of the present 
litigation between Arizona and California. With respect to the 
burden both on California and the upper basin in meeting the Mexican 
Treaty obligations. Would you say that on the average that burden 
would be anything like 750,000 acre-feet per year, so far as the upper 
basin is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Exy. If Arizona wins the lawsuit, it is. If Arizona is right, 
the 75 million is the same as the 7,500,000. It is all apportioned. 
There is no water for Mexico in it. At once the upper basin has to 
add 750,000 acre-feet or more per year. 

Mr. Bennett. Does that assume there would be no return flow at 
the Mexican border? 

Mr. Exry. We think that that is why Arizona is wrong, that you 
cannot identify the 75 million and the 7,500,000 that way because, if 
the lower basin diverts 75 million in 10 years, we surely are not 
charged with all that, because we are entitled to credit for return 
flow, and if that was the full resource of the lower basin, then by 
diverting 75 million in 10 years we would not get the beneficial con- 
sumptive use of 7,500,000 per year. The Bureau of Reclamation and 
the State Department told the Senate that they expected, I think, 
900,000 acre-feet per annum of return flow at the Mexican border. 
You cannot make the books come out right on Arizona’s theory, no 
matter how you treat the Gila, but there is no use arguing the case 
here. 

Mr. Bennett. On page 20 of your statement, you repeat, for I think 
the second time, the allegation that the upper basin view is that if it 
allows 75 million acre-feet of water each 10-year period to pass Lee 
Ferry, it is entitled to keep and use what is left. 

Are you aware of any responsible water authorities in the States, or 
say, members of responsible congressional committees, who assert that 
broad a claim in the upper basin ¢ 

Mr. Exy. Yes, I have heard much broader claims asserted here in 
the last few days, namely, that you do not even have to let down the 
75 million if it encroaches upon the upper basin use of 7,500,000 per 
year. 

While you were not speaking from manuscript the other day, I 
gathered that your interpretation was that the 75-million guaranty 
in IIL (d) and the 7,500,000 apportionment to the upper basin in 
III (a) had to be read together, and that the 75 million did not neces- 
sarily take preference over the 7,500,000. So I would say that the 
answer to your question is “Yes,” there are responsible spokesmen 
who do go this far, and further. 

Mr. Bennetr. If there was any lack of clarification in my state- 
ment, I would like to point out that I was directing myself to only one 
point; namely, the effect of article IIIT (e) on article IIT (d). I 
was pointing out that your interpretation placed on article IIT (e) 
would make the accomplishment of article III (d) impossible, so far as 
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the upper basin was concerned, without charging some water 
to meet that III (d) requirement to the upper basin’s own water ap- 
portionment of 7,500,000. iu 

I did not intend by any means to express any opinion that the 
commitment in article III (d) is not an independent commitment. | 
was not dealing with that point. 

Mr. Ery. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it your contention that this bill would authorize 
the operation of the projects in such a manner as to permit anyone to 
hold back water for the generation of power, even though there were 
needs for that water for domestic or agricultural purposes in the 
lower basin? 

Mr. Evy. Yes, if the proponents say the obligation is only to let 
down 75 million in every 10-year period, and withhold the balance for 
power generation. The requirements in the lower basin are in excess 
of 75 million every 10 years for agricultural and domestic use. Part 
of it is admittedly excess or surplus. 

Mr. Bennerr. We are speaking here of course of the projects which 
would be authorized in this bill. 

Mr. Ey. I suppose by that you mean the six storage dams, as well 
as the participating projects, and my answer is related primarily to 
the storage projects. 

Mr. BernettT. Then again you would want to reiterate your position 
that you do not think section 12 of this bill is actual protection for agri- 
cultura! and domestic users in the lower basin even though the total 
uses out of the main stem of the river are only around 6 million acre- 
feet of water at the present time. 

Mr. Exy. Yes; it is not adequate protection, in my view. 

Mr. Bennetr. You say “Not adequate protection” ? 

Mr. Exy. I said “Not adequate protection.” 

Mr. Bennett. I think the committee is probably very much in- 
terested in having your ideas with respect to what would be adequate 
protection, since a good deal of the language of section 8 and section 12 
is paraphrased from amendments which California people suggested 
last year. 

I know we would be interested at the Department. I cannot speak 
for the committee. 

Senator Anperson. I would supplement that and say that the com- 
mittee would be very happy to have suggestions on it. The other 
day Governor Johnson opened up a whole new field when he suggested 
that there was no way to get the money out of the pot after it was put 
in there. That possibility had never occurred to me, certainly, and I 
doubt if it occurred to anybody else on the committee. There surely 
is no objection in trying to clarify it. There may be some points 
here that we can clarify without too great difficulty. 

Mr. Evy. What we had in mind was that we would submit to Sena- 
tor Kuchel, language which, if he approves it, he might take up with 
the committee at an appropriate time, to take care of some of these 
points. I would not want to attempt to spell them out off the cuff, but 
in general, what we are seeking is the language which will carry out 
what our witnesses have said here today, the adequate and, so far as 
we can, complete protection of our water rights. 

Senator Anperson. In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing on the time schedule, may I say to you that I hope to have 
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the transcript ready for the printer within 10 days or possibly with 
in 1 week from the present time, and to start having subcommit- 
tee consideration of it afterward. Senator Kuchel is not a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, and he might ordinarily miss those things. 
We will try to make sure that he does have it, but, in any event, 
when you submit them to Senator Kuchel, will you make sure that 
~ clerk of our committee has a copy of them as well, if that is 
agree able to you. 

Se nator Kucnen. What do you do then? Do you have executive 
hearings of your subcommittee ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Evy. If Senator Kuchel approves, he can pass them on. 

When I answered before “to protect our water rights,” I should 
have included there and would like to amend my answer to say “and 
the rights under our power contract.” 

Mr. Bennetr. On page 21 your attention was called previously 
to the statement that the upper basin claims a right to deprive the 
lower basin of all waters in the main stream in excess of 75 million 
acre-feet each 10-year period. ‘This appears several times in your 
statement, and for that reason I bring it up again. 

Senator Kucuen. Where are you reading ? 

Mr. Benner. The bottom of page 21 and the top of page 23. it 
is not your ¢ ontention, however, that the projects authorized in section 
| would in anyway involve using all the water in the river in ex- 
cess of 75 million acre-feet in any 10-year period. In fact they will 
not come anywhere near using 75 million. 

Mr. Exy. Let me emphasize that this result would happen to us at 
once in consequence of the construction of storage reservoirs. It would 
persist for a protracted period of filling and thereafter would be 
a continuing and ere threat against the permanency of our 
water rights. If can be done once, it can be done again, and 
the bill declares the intention to do it again through the comple- 
tion of more participating projects, at a later time. 

Senator Anperson. I do want to put in the record at that point, 
however, that the Upper Colorado River Basin Commission has 
never made any such claim, and I just asked Mr. Wood, to be sure 
that we had it. So far as I know, no State official has made it 
and no Commission has made it. I realize your anticipation that 
it possibly could be made at a future date. 

Mr. Exry. Of course, without protracting the discussion, we all 
realize that was said here the other day by some of the upper basin 
spokesmen present, that the 75 million acre-feet guaranty does not 
take precedence over the 7,500,000 apportionment of the upper basin, 
carries on it that implication. 

Mr. Bennerr. Could the statements to which you refer also have 
means ss that the upper basin was asserting a right to use the 
full 7,500,000 if there were adequate storage to meet the commit- 
ments to the lower basin, whatever they might be? 

Mr. Evy. What the ultimate position of the upper basin States 
may be, I am unable'to say. We hope to find out, if we can force 
them to file pleadings in our lawsuit. 

Mr. Bennerr. However we are trying to find out here just. one 
question, and that is whether we have to find out all those things 
in order to authorize the projects named in section No. 1. 
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Mr. Ey. If I may say so, I think it is to the interest of the Congress 
to wait until you do see the formal position of the upper basin States 
in their pleadings. 

Mr. Bennett. At one point your fears with respect to section 2 of 
the bill, the declaration of policy, led you to point out the possibility 
of transmountain diversions of 2 million acre-feet per year in the State 
of Colorado alone, if I remember correctly ? 

Mr. Ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. None of these projects to which you refer here are 
authorized in this bill, are they ? 

Mr. Exy. I think you are correct. IT am referring to the inventory 
in House Document 419. Some of them are built or building or 
pending under other acts of Congress. 

Mr. Bennett. On page 25, in your conclusion, you summarize by 
saying that “The Colorado River storage project, as now planned”— 
and I assume that does not refer to just the projects in section 1 of 
this bill, but is the entire project plan as it was reported in 1950; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Ey. That is correct, including the immediate impact of the 
withholding of the water in storage dams during the filling period. 

Mr. Benner. Could you break down your estimate ‘of the en- 
croachments upon the compact amounting to 2 million acre-feet per 
year, so far as these individual issues are concerned? I believe we 
started with somewhere between 300,000 and 500,000 on the basis of 
different methods of measurement. 

Mr. Ey. While there are others, there are two that make up the 
major part of that. Roughly 500,000 acre-feet is on account of the 
difference in measurement of consumptive use as between the depletion 
theory and measurement at the site of use. The other major item 
is the een of the average for the annual limitation of 7,500,000 
acre-feet. Ishould say with respect to the latter that there is a further 
complication, that the assumption of the Bureau, I understand, from 
our engineers, is apparently that the use of water in the upper basin 
will be higher in the wet years and lower in the dry years, which we 
do not completely follow, and which makes it rather difficult to evalu- 
ate the forecasts of actual use. 

I should add that the immediate impact, as compared with the long- 
term effect, results from the apparent intention to release to use only 

7,500,000 acre-feet per year from Glen Canyon during the filling 
period instead of the quantity assumed in our power and water con- 
tracts and the Mexican Water Treaty, which approximates 10 million 
a year. 

Mr. Bennett. In the driest 10-year cycle so far, you referred to 
in your statement, the flow at Lee Ferry was more than 100 million 
acre- . of water over a 10-year period; is that correct? 

Mr. Exy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. That assumes a depletion of around 2,500,000 acre- 
feet per year at that time in the upper basin ? 

Mr. Exy. 2 million to 2,500,000, 

Mr. Bennett. In which decade was that? 

Mr. Etny. 1931 to 1940. 

Mr. Bennett. In that period, presumably you would have had 25 
million acre-feet available for storage. Is that your deduction? 
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Mr. Exy. 100 million came past Lee Ferry after the upper basin 
used during that period 20 million to 25 million. 

Mr. Bennerr. One other point: 

Some emphasis was given to Indian rights in your statement. You 
are aware of the fact, are you not, that there was a schedule of In- 
dian claims attached to the pleading of the United States in the liti- 
gation, Arizona v. California? 

Mr. Exy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you recall offhand the approximate total of di- 
versions claimed on tributaries of that stream which would never 
be available in the main stream ? 

Mr. Ey. I do not have the Government petition here. Do you have 
acopy ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I do not have a copy of the petition. I understand 
this is the same chart, but I am not certain of that. 

However, if these figures are accurate, which I have in front of me, 
and which were supplied by the Office of Indian Affairs, the diversions 
on the Gila River Basin would be 740,000 acre-feet of water. 

Would you say that those diversions could in any way affect the 
uses of water in the upper basin, even if the United States conten- 
tions were sustained ? 

Mr. Ery. Yes,I do. The whole business of Indian claims is highly 
dangerous, whether the claims are on the tributaries or the main 
stream. 

If the United States can claims water for the Indians outside the 
compact and ahead of it, then it is entitled to that much water ir- 
respective of the claims of the State of Arizona. 

Arizona seeks to acquire title to 3,800,000 acre-feet of water. She 
says 1 million of that is III (b) water, all in the Gila, and 2,800,000 in 
the main stream, all IJI (a) water. 

The question squarely came up before the master in our one meet- 
ing with him when we insisted that the United States make its posi- 
tion clear, either that these claims are in or out of the compact, and 
we wanted them proven along with Arizona’s claims, before we had 
to answer the case of either of them. 

The Arizona representative at that time indicated—and I am re- 
ferring to memory, not to anything written before me—that Arizona 
could not live with the result if the Indian claims were chargeable 
against her share of compact water, unless she got the full amount 
she was claiming. Consequently the question of whether Indian 
claims on the Gila are or are not counted in the total uses, which in 
turn determines the total amount of surplus—does affect the upper 
basin, with respect to the Mexican burden. 

Mr. Bennerr. At the most that would be half of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water per year. 

Mr. Evy. I do not have the tabulation before me. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am speaking of the Mexican burden, since the im- 
pact presumably is on the Mexican burden. I am thinking that the 
maximum would be 750,000 that it might cost the upper basin. 

Mr. Exy. I just would not attempt to translate it. The effect of 
the Indian claims is too large an enigma. 

In the lower basin we know the claims of diversion rights, what- 
ever that means, are 1,700,000, and in the upper basin we have seen 
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tabulations running about 1 million. What they will claim I do 
not. know. 

Senator Anprerson. Before Senator Kuchel starts in I want to say, 
Mr. Ely, that I appreciate very much your courtesy in permitting 
me to have Mr. Bennett make these interrogatories. Unfortunately 
the chairman of the subcommittee this year is not a lawyer, and when 
it came to these legal questions I felt th: at I could not do it. 

The matter of the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation is involved, and I thought that the legal counsel might 
properly do it. 

I think if you wanted to properly insist upon your rights, you could 
have refused to answer the questions, and I therefore appreciate your 
courtesy in allowing us to develop information on this. That is the 
purpose of the questions, and I just wanted the record to show that I 

ap preci: ite «l very muc th your ( ‘courtesy in this matter. 

Mr. Exy. Thank you, Senator Anderson. From the way you have 
cross-examined me and other California witnesses, I think you are 
au highly competent cross-examiner. Mr. Bennett’s questions have 
been very courteous and fair, and it has been a pleasure to try to 
answer them. The proceeding has been entirely in order. 

Senator AnpErson. Senator Kuchel ? 

Senator Kucuer. I have a request to make of the chairman, but, 
first, I am going to say, Mr. Ely, I think not only your statement but 
the discussion here has pretty well indicated the thoroughness on 
which you_and the people of our State base their contentions in 
this case. It will be of extreme help to me in presenting those views 
later on. 

Senator ANDERSON. WwW ith reference to the request made by Senator 
Kuchel in this morning’s session for certain material from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation, in order that 
the fullest possible information shall be available, the request can be 
modified or extended by Mr. Ely, representing the State of California 
when the request is made of the Department. 

Senator Kucnez. Can that be done by letter form, with a copy sent 
to the committee for its records? Then we will be specific. 

Mr. Exry. We will do it in that way. What we would like to spe- 
cifically request to have amplified is to include the dates when con- 
struction would be started on each unit, including not only the storage 
dams but the participating projects. If other participating projects 
are to be considered by way of amendment, then we would like to 
have the same information on that. We would like to have the date 
of construction to be completed, and operations started, as well as 
the allocation information requested this morning, and we particu- 
larly want to see the payout schedules, as to how the expectation will 
be carried out that Mr. Larson expressed, the power and irrigational 
allocations should be repaid concurrently. 

Senator Anperson. If there is no objection to those requests, they 
will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Bennett. I want to make one statement. I do not know that 
we necessarily have all that information, for all of the storage units 
in this bill, for the reason that the Department recommended author- 
ization of 2 of those 6. I am not sure that we can have all that infor- 
mation available in the time that Senator Anderson wants it, but 
we will certainly give you everything we have. 
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Senator AnpErson. All we can request is what information you can 
supply. Angels can do no more. And if any additional informa- 
tion is desired, Senator Kuchel, it shall be done by letter addressed 
to me, so that there will not be any question as to what has been 
requested and what we supplied. 

Mr. Evy. We may have some supplemental questions on water oper- 
utions of the project, which we will try to cover by letter. 

Senator Kucuen. Just one more thing that I think we can clear 
up now, because one of the agencies in Los Angeles is most interested 
in the data respecting Glen Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Larson very graciously had photostated a copy of the December 
5, 1949, Bureau of "Reclamation report from Denver, Colo., on Glen 
Canyon, including certain technical data. 

I wanted to be sure that if there was anything in addition to this 
subsequent to this report that was available, the record would have 
it included in it. 

If the field reports are not to be reduced to writing, we cannot have 
them. I reacognize the burden placed on the Department in this 
request, but to the extent that there might be any more additional. I 
would like to ask for them. 

Frankly, I do it because of the apprehension that was raised by 
the letter of the Secretary to which I referred the other day. 

May I then request, Mr. Chairman, that if there are any further 
data in any of the field offices that can be made a part of the record, 
that they likewise be included ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not know whether we have any more or not, 
but we will look for it. 

Is that all? 

Senator Kucuen. This is all I have, what is right in front of me, 
and I would like to submit this, Mr. Chairman, for the record, and 
then repeat my request that if there is any further information on 
Glen Canyon by way of reports or otherwise that could be added to 
the record, I would like that the Department furnish those to the 
committee for the hearing and the report. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not wish to object to this, but are we 
going to put the reports on every one of these projects in the record ¢ 

Senator Kucnen. No; this is on Glen Canyon only. It was raised 
primarily by reason of the Secretary’s letter in which he raised some 
serious questions, we thought, with respect to Glen Canyon. 

Senator Anperson. Very well. I announced ce these reports 
came in when I hoped to go to press with this report, and if we get 
caught in furnishing materials that run beyond that date it is just 
too late, because we are trying to get these things underway. 

Senator Kucuen. I would like to ask the chairman if the informa- 
tion is not available at printtime, that it be made available to the 
chairman and thus to the Members of the Senate. 

Senator Anperson. With that understanding, these things will 
be done. 

(See letter, p. 555.) 

Mr. Exy. Mr. Chairman, may I add as exhibits to my statement a 
number of items? 

I would like to include, if you will be so indulgent, a copy of our 
motion to join the upper States, our brief in support of that position, 
our reply brief, a resolution of the Colorado River board in opposi- 
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tion to the legislation of last year, and a list of the organizations 
which have filed resolutions in opposition. 

Senator Anperson. Let me understand. If we start in, do we put 
in all the pleadings in this case, or how much? 

Mr. Ey. That is up to you, of course, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprrson. I have tried, Mr. Ely, to not burden these 
records with a lot of material that is available elsewhere. I am not 
trying to shut you off. 

Mr. Exy. I realize that. 

Senator Anperson. If you will try to see that we get in here ma- 
terial that is not easily available elsewhere, then I have no objec- 
tion to it, but I would hate to reprint documents because it just leads 
to going back and forth. You put yours in and Arizona puts in theirs 
and you say “We subsequently issued another brief on that.” 

Mr. Exy. I think your comment is perfectly fair. Suppose we 
furnish you for each member of the committee, copies of our briefs. 
If the other side wants to do the same, they are welcome to do so, and 
I would suggest that we simply ask to have printed here the state- 
ment of issues which attempts to summarize it. 

Senator AnprERsON. I appreciate that, and it will be done in that 
fashion. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONTROVERSY (EXHIBIT A) 








(As appended to Answer of California Defendants to Petition of Intervention 
on Behalf of the United States.) 







The pleadings filed by Arizona, Nevada, the United States, and California, to 
date, disclose complex questions of fact and law, many of which are interrelated. 
The summary of principal questions presented below is divided into four parts: 
(1) the quantities of water in controversy; (II) the ultimate issues, from the 
standpoint of the respective prayers; (III) a tabulation of factual issues; and 
(IV) the issues of interpretation of the basic documents involved. Under this 
division, certain questions reappear and to this extent reflect the interlocking 
nature of the problem. 












I. THE QUANTITIES OF WATEB IN CONTROVERSY 






The United States seeks to quiet title to rights to the use of water, consumptive 
and otherwise, “as against the parties to this cause,” for federal purposes, in 
unstated amounts. 

Arizona seeks to quiet title to the beneficial consumptive use of 3,800,000 acre- 
feet per annum of the waters of the Colorado River System (measured by “man- 
made depletion of the virgin flow of the main stream’’) and to enjoin California’s 
right to permanently use any water in excess of approximately 3,800,000 acre- 
feet per annum (measured by “diversions less returns to the river’), that being 
the effect of (1) reducing 4,400,000 acre-feet of III (a) water by reservoir losses, 
and (2) denying California any permanent right to use excess or surplus waters. 

California asserts a right to the beneficial consumptive use in California of 
5,362,000 acre-feet per annum of the waters of the Colorado River System (meas- 
ured by “diversions less returns to the river’) under contracts with the United 
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States, comprising 4,400,000 acre-feet of the waters apportioned by Article III (a) 
of the Colorado River Compact and 962,000 acre-feet per annum of the excess 
or surplus waters unapportioned by the Compact, including in such excess or 
surplus the “increase of use” permitted to the Lower Basin by Article III (b) 
of the Compact. 

Nevada seeks to quiet title to 539,100 acre-feet per annum (measured in part 
by both methods) of the beneficial consumptive uses apportioned by Article 
III (a) of the Colorado River Compact, and to not less than a total of 900,000 
acre-feet from all classes of water. 

As the States differ in their definition of ‘beneficial consumptive use,” their 
claims require restatement in terms of a common denominator in order to evalu- 
ate their effects. Thus: 

The quantity to which Arizona seeks to quiet title, 3,800,000 acre-feet per 
annum, measured by the method she urges, “depletion of the virgin flow of 
the main stream occasioned by the activities of man,” is equivalent to more than 
5,000,000 acre-feet measured by consumption at the site of use or “diversions 
less returns to the river,’ the standard established by the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and asserted by California. The difference is due primarily to the 
fact that under Arizona’s interpretation, the Compact deals with the virgin flow 
in the main stream only and that the use of water “salvaged by man’ is not 
charged as a beneficial consumptive use, whereas under California’s interpreta- 
tion the Compact deals with the waters of the entire river system and such 
salvage is so charged. 

Conversely, the aggregate of the California contracts, 5,362,000 acre-feet per 
annum, measured by ‘diversions less returns to the river,” is equivalent to only 
about 4,500,000 acre-feet measured by ‘man-made depletion” (without charge for 
salvaged water). If Arizona’s prayer should be granted, California’s rights 
would be reduced to about 3,800,000 acre-feet per annum, measured by “diversions 
less returns to the river,” or to about 3,000,000 acre-feet measured in terms of 
“depletion of the virgin flow of the main stream.” 

The impact of Nevada’s claims on those of othe other states is not readily 
evaluated. 

II. ULTIMATE ISSUES 


The ultimate issues, in the sense of the results sought by each party, may be 
grouped as follows: 


The United States 


Does the United States have rights, ‘as against the parties to this cause, to the 
use of water in the Colorado River and its tributaries” in the following cate- 
gories? 

(1) for consumptive use of all projects in the Lower Basin, which it asserts 
independently of any rights claimed by the States in which such projects are 
located ; 

(2) to fulfill its obligations arising from international treaties and con- 
ventions; but this involves, with respect to the burden of the Mexican Water 
Treaty, the obligations as between the States of the Upper Division and the 
States of the Lower Division under Articles III(c) and III(d) of the Colo- 
rado River Compact, and involves also the effect of the so-called “escape 
clause” of Article 10 of that Treaty, which allows reduction in the guaran- 
teed deliveries to Mexico, in the event of extraordinary drought, in the same 
proportion as consumptive uses in the United States are reduced, ‘“consump- 
tive uses” being defined in Article 1 of the Treaty; 

(3) to fulfill all its contracts for the delivery of water and electric power, 
i. e., with or in Arizona, California, and Nevada; but it alleges that the water 
available is not sufficient to satisfy all these obligations ; 

(4) to fulfill the Government’s obligations to Indians and Indian Tribes; 
but this involves not only the questions of the magnitude and priorties of 
these claims but the questions of whether or not they are chargeable under 
the Colorado River Compact to the Basin and State in which such uses are 
made, what the obligation of the Upper Division States may be to release 
water for use by Indians in the Lower Basin, and what rights the United 
States may have to withhold water in reservoirs in the Upper Basin for use 
by Indians in both Basins; 

(5) to protect its interests in fish and wildlife, flood control and naviga- 
tion; but such rights as it may have for these purposes may require the 
impounding and release of water from reservoirs in both Basins, and not 
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merely reservoirs bordering or within Arizona and California, and again in- 
volves the question of accounting under the Compact; and 

(6) for use of the National Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
and Forest Service; but if the United States has claims “ as against the 
parties to this cause” for these functions, such claims apply to all the waters 
of the Colorado River System in both Basins. 

The adjudication of these claims of the United States requires consideration 
and resolution of: questions of fact, referred to later; the power of the United 
States to impound and dispose of water independently of rights derived from 
the States; the extent of its obligations under treaties and contracts; the impact 
and effect of its treaties upon rights of domestic water users; how its claims 
to the use of water shall be measured; the location, magnitude and priorities 
of Indian claims, and claims for other alleged federal purposes; the extent to 
which its rights and obligations are controlled by the Colorado River Compact; 
and the extent to which its claims may be exercised in futuro in derogation of 
intervening rights and uses. 


Arizona 


Is Arizona entitled to a decree? 

(1) Quieting title to 2,800,000 acre-feet per annum of the beneficial consump- 
tive uses apportioned to the Lower Basin by Article II1 (a) of the Colorado River 
Compact, substantially all to be taken from the main stream, and measured in 
terms of man-made depletion of the virgin flow of the main stream? 

(2) Quieting title to all of the 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum by which the 
Lower Basin is permitted to “increase its use” by Article III (b) of the Colorado 
htiver Compact (notwithstanding the decision of this Court in Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia et al., 292 U. S. 341 (1934)), to the exclusion of the other States of the 
Lower Basin, all to be taken from the waters flowing in the Gila River, and to 
be measured in terms of man-made depletion of the virgin flow of the main 
stream ? 

(3) Reducing California’s right to the uses apportioned by Article IIT (a) 
of the Colorado River Compact to approximately 3,800,000 acre-feet per annum, 
in consequence of reservoir losses? 

(4) Enjoining California’s right to receive and permanently use under its 
government contracts 962,000 acre-feet per annum, or any part thereof, in excess 
of 4,400,000 acre-feet per annum? 

The determination of Arizona’s claims involves: the questions of fact, later 
referred to; the standing of Arizona to seek a declaratory decree quieting title 
to a “block” of water for projects not yet constructed or authorized (about 
1,600,000 acre-feet per annum of the 2,800,000 claimed from the main stream) ; 
the source of title to Arizona’s claims to 2,800,000 acre-feet of III (a) water and 
1,000,000 acre-feet of III (b) water; the status of the uses on the Gila ; the meas- 
urement of uses thereof and of the main stream ; whether Arizona’s status is that 
of a party to the Colorado River Compact or that of a third party beneficiary of 
the Statutory Compact between the United States and California, and if so, 
whether Arizona is bound by the interpretations placed thereon by the principal 
parties thereto in its formulation and administration ; and the validity and effect 
of Arizona’s water delivery contract with the United States. 

Most of the questions posed by Arizona’s claims revolve around the issue of 
whether the Gila River shall be treated as a part of the Colorado River System 
for all purposes, or shall receive special treatment in respect of (1) the identifi- 
cation of uses thereon with the waters referred to in Article III (b); (2) the 
corollary exemption of “rights which may now exist’’’on the Gila from any charge 
under Article III (a); and (3) the devaluation of the charge for beneficial con- 
sumptive uses from the quantity which is in fact consumed on the Gila (alleged 
by California to be about 2,000,000 acre-feet per annum) to the lesser quantity 
represented by the resulting depletion in the virgin flow of the main stream 
(alleged by Arizona to be about 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum). 


California 

Are the contracts between the United States and the defendant public agencies 
of California for the storage and delivery of water valid and enforceable? 
Inasmuch as these contracts are, in terms, for permanent service but subject 
to the Colorado River Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the. Cali- 
fornia Limitation Act, the issue is whether these enactments, considered together 
as a Statutory Compact established by reciprocal legislation, authorize and 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to presently contract for the storage and 
delivery for permanent beneficial consumptive use in California, of 4,400,000 
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acre-feet per annum of the waters apportioned by Article I1I(a) of the Colorado 
River Compact plus one-half of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned by 
the Compact, including in such excess or surplus the “increase of use permitted 
to the Lower Basin by Article I11(b) of the Compact. The ageregate of these 
contracted quantities, subject to physical availability of the amounts of excess or 
surplus waters, which vary from year to year, is 5,362,000 acre-feet per annum. 

The determination of California’s claims involves: the questions of fact, 
later referred to; the extent to which rights have vested in both the United 
States aud California under the Statutory Compact; whether Arizona is estopped 
by her previous conduct from asserting her present position; whether the 
limitation is net of reservoir losses; how California’s uses shall be measured ; 
whether California is chargeable with the use of salvaged water; the effect of 
California’s appropriations in their relation to the expressions “rights which 
may now eXist” and “present perfected rights” in the Compact and Project 
Act: the definition of the Project Act term, “excess or surplus waters unappor- 
tioned by” the Colorado River Compact; the availability of such waters for 
permanent service; the intent of Congress with respect to the waters referred 
to in Article I11(b); and the relation between California’s contracts and the 
later agreements which the Secretary of the Interior has entered into with 
others. 

Nevada 

Is Nevada entitled to a decree: 

(1) Quieting title to 539,100 acre-feet per annum of the beneficial consump- 
tive uses apportioned to the Lower basin by Article Illl(a) of the Colorado 
River Compact? 

(2) Reserving for a future agreement the disposition of the use of the 1,000,000 
acre-feet referred to in Article I1I1(b) of the Colorado River Compact, and pre- 
serving to Nevada an equitable share thereof? 

(3) Assuring Nevada the ultimate beneficial consumptive use of not less than 
900,000 acre-feet per annum, from all classes of water? 

The determination of Nevada’s claims requires the consideration and resolu- 
tion of: the questions of fact later referred to; the questions of interpretation 
previously mentioned; the question of whether Nevada’s share of III (a) 
waters has been determined or limited to 300,000 acre-feet per annum; whether, 
as to stored waters, Nevada may claim any quantity in excess of her contracts 
with the United States; and the source of title to her claims to 539,100 acre-feet 
per annum of III (a) water and not less than 900,000 acre-feet per annum from 
all sources. 

Interests of other States 


There remains the question whether the claims of the United States, Arizona, 
California, and Nevada can be effectively determined without concurrently 
determining the rights and obligations of Utah and New Mexico with respect 
to the waters of the Lower Basin, and the rights and obligations of those States 
and Colorado and Wyoming with respect to other waters of the Colorado River 
System, to the extent that they are affected by the issues in controversy here. 

In more detail, these “ultimate issues’ depend upon the resolution of the 
following questions of fact and of the interpretation of the Colorado River 
Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Statutory Compact between the 
United States and California, and the Mexican Water Treaty. 


Ill, FACTUAL ISSUES 


There are substantial issues of fact, raised by the pleadings to date. These 
include, but are not limited to, determination of : 

(1) the investments and obligations undertaken by the parties in the con- 
struction of works and in the performance of their contracts with the United 
States, and the investments and obligations undertaken by the United States 
in reliance upon such contracts ; 

(2) the location, magnitude and priorities of the water rights necessary to 
enable the United States to perform its obligations to Indians and Indian tribes 
pursuant to Article VII of the Compact; 

(3) the requirements of the United States for (a) flood control, (b) navi- 
gation, (¢c) fish and wild life, and (d) the other claims whieh it makes; 

(4) the quantities of water physically available for beneficial consumptive 
use in the Lower Basin, assuming full use by the Upper Basin of its Compact 
apportionment, full regulation of the supply available to the Lower Basin, and 
full performance of the Mexican Water Treaty ; 
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(5) the uses, present and potential, on the main stream and on each tributary, 
determined as of the place of use, as California contends is the proper method, 
and the effect of those uses in terms of man-made depletion of the virgin flow 
of the main stream, as Arizona contends is the proper method; 

(6) the quantities of water “salvaged” by the activities of man, on the main 
stream and on the tributaries; 

(7) reservoir losses, present and potential, gross and net: 

(8) appropriative rights, priorities, and uses thereunder, on the main stream 
and tributaries ; 

(9) the extent and place of use of “rights which may now exist” and which, 
under Article III (a) of the Compact, are to be charged as uses of water appor- 
tioned by Article III (a), and of “rights which may now exist” in California, 
within the meaning of Section 4 (a) of the Project Act; and 

(10) the extent and place of use of “present perfected rights” protected by 
Article VIII of the Compact and directed by the Boulder Canyon Project Act to be 
satisfied in the operation and management of the Project. 


IV. THE ISSUES OF INTERPRETATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT, THE BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT ACT, THE STATUTORY COMPACT, AND THE MEXICAN WATER TREATY 


Questions relating primarily to Article III (a) of the Colorado River Compact 
include the following: Whether the Colorado River Compact deals only with 
the main stream or treats with Colorado River System waters wherever they 
may be found; whether the uses apportioned by Article III (a) to the Lower 
Basin are to be taken only from “water present in the main stream and flowing 
at Lee Ferry,” as Arizona contends, or from the tributaries as well, as California 
and Nevada contend; whether the 7,500,000 acre-feet referred to in Article III 
(a) is related to the 75,000,000 acre-feet referred to in Article III (d), as Arizona 
contends, or whether the latter figure includes excess or surplus waters, unappor- 
tioned by the Compact, as California contends; by what process Arizona claims 
to have acquired an apportionment of 2,800,000 acre-feet of Article III (a) water, 
to be taken from the main stream; whether the apportionment of 7,500,000 acre- 
feet “per annum” is a statement of a maximum, or of an average, and, if the latter, 
over what period of years; the definition and measurement of “beneficial con- 
sumptive use”; the accounting for water added to and withdrawn from storage 
on the main stream and tributaries; whether the use of water salvaged by man 
on the main stream and tributaries is to be charged under the Compact; the 
definition of “rights which may now exist,” which are to be included in charges 
to water apportioned by Article III (a) and their magnitude on the main stream 
and tributaries; the date to which this last expresson refers; whether, in the 
absence of a compact among the Lower Basin States, the division of water among 
them is to be affected by appropriated rights, i. e., “rights which may now exist” ; 
whether Indian rights, and other federal claims to consumptive use, are included 
within that expression and are to be charged under the Compact; whether 
reservoir losses are chargeable as beneficial consumptive uses, and if so, their 
classification under the Compact and their relation to other uses. 

Questions relating primarily to Article III (b) of the Colorado River Compact 
include the following: The questions relating to the definition of “beneficial 
consumptive use” and “per annum” previously stated in connection with Article 
III (a) ; whether the “increase of use” permitted to the Lower Basin by Article 
III (b) is an apportionment in perpetuity as in Article III (a), as Arizona 
contends, or a license to acquire rights by appropriation and contracts under 
the Project Act in excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Compact, as 
California contends; whether this right to increased use is identified solely with 
the water found flowing in the Gila River, as Arizona contends, or is identified 
with the first 1,000,000 acre-feet of increased use (above 7,500,000) per annum 
throughout the Lower Basin, as California and Nevada contend; whether this 
right is available to all five States of the Lower Basin, or to Arizona alone, as she 
eontends (notwithstanding the decision of this court in Arizona v. California 
et al., 292 U. S. 341 (1934) ) ; the status of uses in New Mexico on the Gila; the 
status of uses on other tributaries; and to what degree reservoir losses are 
chargeable to this increase of use. Reference to the relation of the Mexican 
Treaty burden to the uses under Article III (b) appears below in connection 
with Article III (c). 

Questions relating primarily to Article III (c) of the Colorado River Compact 
include the following: Whether the waters to be supplied Mexico are “appor- 
tioned” thereby (this bears upon the determination of the meaning of the 
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expression “excess or surplus waters unapportioned by” the Colorado River 
Compact, appearing in the Boulder Canyon Project Act, infra); whether, if 
the quantities in excess of those specified in Articles III (a) and III (b) are 
insufficient to supply the deliveries to Mexico, the burden, with respect to the 
Lower Basin, falls first upon the uses referred to in Article III (b), as Cali- 
fornia contends, or upon those referred to in Article III (a), as Arizona 
contends; and the relation of the “escape clause” in Article 10 of the Treaty, 
which permits reduction in deliveries to Mexico in case of extraordinary drought 
in proportion to the reduction in consumptive uses in the United States. The 
relation of Article III (c) to Articles III (d) and III (a), with respect to the 
obligations of the Upper Division States, is referred to below in connnection 
with Article III (d). 

Questions relating primarily to Article III (d) of the Colorado River Com- 
pact include the following: As a corollary to one of the questions stated with 
reference to Article III (a), whether the 75,000,000 acre-feet referred to in 
Article III (d) is related to the 7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned by Article 
III (a) to the Lower Basin, or whether the 75,000,000 acre-feet include excess 
or surplus waters available for delivery to Mexico or use in the Lower Basin; 
the resulting effect on the obligation of the States of the Upper Division stated 
in Article III (c) to furnish additional water to meet the deficiency if surplus 
above the quantities specified in Articles III (a) and III (b) is insufficient to 
supply Mexico; and whether the Lower Basin is entitled to demand release 
of this 75,000,000 acre-feet notwithstanding the consequent inability of the 
Upper Basin to make beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet per 
annum. 

Questions relating primarily to Article III (e) of the Colorado River Compact 
include the following: whether, if excess or surplus waters are appropriated 
(or contracted for) in the Lower Basin, their release from storage in the 
Upper Basin may be required; whether, if Indian uses are not subject to the 
Colorado River Compact, the United States may require release of water from 
reservoirs in the Upper Basin to satisfy them, in addition to the water which 
the States of the Upper Division are required to release in performance of 
Articles III (c) and III (d) of the Compact; so also with respect to the other 
federal claims asserted by the United States “as against the parties to this 
cause,” for use of water in the Lower Basin. 

Questions relating primarily to Articles III (f) and III (g) of the Colorado 
River Compact include the following: whether the provisions in these articles 
with reference to a compact to be made after October 1, 1963, are permissive or 
mandatory; whether, in the light of the Statutory Compact, these provisions 
preclude the acquisition of rights in excess or surplus waters by appropriation 
and by contract with the United States in the interim, subject only to further 
apportionment as between Basins by such a future compact; and whether, in 
the event of competing interstate claims to such excess or surplus waters, in 
the absence of a compact apportioning them, priority of appropriation, including 
contracts with the United States, controls. 

Questions relating to Article VII of the Colorado River Compact include the 
following: Whether uses by Indians are subject to the Colorado River Compact ; 
whether Indian uses are chargeable under the Compact to the Basin and the 
State in which they are situate; if not, whether they are prior and superior to 
the apportionments made by the Compact, or are in competition with appropria- 
tions of others which are subject to the Compact; the location, magnitude, and 
asserted priority of Indian claims; their effect upon the quantities available to 
non-Indian users under Articles III (a), III (b), etc.; their effect on the dis- 
tribution of the Mexican Treaty burden; and their effect on the obligations of 
the States of the Upper Division under Articles III (c) and III (d). 

Questions relating primarily to Article VIII of the Colorado River Compact 
include the following: The date to which the expression “present perfected 
rights” relates, i. e., 1922, 1929, or some other date; the definition of said term; 
whether such definition is to be determined under the law of the State under 
which the right arose; whether the assurance against impairment extends to 
quality as well as quantity; the extent of these rights in each State; their rela- 
tion to the expression “rights which may now exist,” as used in Article III (a) 
of the Compact and Section 4 (a) of the Project Act; and the impact of reser- 
voir losses when present “perfected rights” attach to, and are satisfied from 
stored waters, pursuant to the direction in Article VIII. 
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Questions relating primarily to the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the re- 
sulting Statutory Compact between the United States and California include 
the following: Whether the alternative consent given in the Project Act to a 
Seven-State or Six-State Compact became final on June 25, 1929, in establishing 
the latter; whether Arizona could, or did, effectively ratify a Seven-State Com- 
pact thereafter; if so, whether the Statutory Compact authorized by the Project 
Act as a corollary to a Six-State Compact remains in effect; if it does, whether 
Arizona can claim the benefits of both; whether the Statutory Compact author- 
ized contracts to be made with the California defendants for the permanent 
service (in addition to 4,400,000 acre-feet of III (a) waters) of one-half of the 
excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the Compact for use in California ; 
whether it included therein the waters referred to in Article III (b), or pre- 
cluded California from use of such waters; whether the “excess or surplus,” of 
which California may use one-half, is to be reckoned before or after deduction 
of the quantity required to be delivered to Mexico; the effect on California’s 
right to “excess or surplus” of a future compact apportioning such waters; 
whether the limitation “for use in California” is net of reservoir losses, or is 
subject to further reduction in consequence of such losses; whether the defini- 
tion of consumptive uses applicable to California is applicable to Arizona, and 
vice versa; whether California is free to make use of salvaged waters without 
charge under the Compact or the Limitation Act; the effect of California’s ap- 
propriations; the meaning and effect of the reference to “rights which may now 
exist” in Section 4 (a) of the Project Act: the extent of California’s “present 
perfected rights” as referred to in Section 6 of the Project Act; whether by the 
Project Act, or otherwise, the shares of Nevada or Arizona in the waters of the 
Colorado River System have been determined; and the construction and effect 
of the water delivery contracts held by those States. 


Mr. Evy. We will not ask to have reprinted the many resolutions 
offered against this project when it was before you last year as S. 1555, 
but do ask that a list of the organizations on rec ord as opposed to 
some if not all of the features or policies of this legislation be 
printed. Many of the resolutions were printed last year. 


We also ask that you print the resolution of the Colorado River 
Board. 


Senator Anperson. All right. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


OPPOSITION TO CoLoRADO RIVER STORAGE Progect (S. 1555, 83p Cona.) 


At least some one, if net all, of the features or policies of this legislation have 
been opposed either during the course of the hearings, or through the submis- 
sion of statements, the enactment of resolutions, or other pronouncements by 
the following: 

Engineers Joint Council (a federation of the eight major engineering so- 
cieties: American Society of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Ingineers, the American Water Works Association, American Institute 
of Blectrical Engineers, the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, American Society for Engineering Education, and American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers) 

American Public Power Association 

Izaak Walton League 

National Parks Association 

The Wilderness Society 

Sierra Club 

The American Planning and Civic Association 

National Wildlife Federation 

Wildlife Management Institute 

And the following California entities: 

Colorado River Board of California 

Imperial Irrigation District 

Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 

Los Angeles City Council 

Department of Water and Power of the City of Los Angeles 
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San Diego County Water Authority 

San Diego City Council 

Imperial County Board of Supervisors 

Imperial County Farm Bureau 

Holtville Chamber of Commerce 

Calexico Chamber of Commerce 

Calexico City Council 

Coachella Valley County Water District 

Rainbow Municipal Water District, San Diego County 

California State Chamber of Commerce, Southern California Council 

Brawley Chamber of Commerce 

Brawley City Council 

Calipatria Chamber of Commerce 

Westmorland City Council 

Council of the City of Burbank 

Board of Supervisors of Orange County 

soard of Directors of the City of Pasadena 

City Council of San Jacinto 

City Council of Santa Ana 

City Council of Torrance 

City Council of Hemet 

City Council of Glendale 

City Council of Costa Mesa 

City Council of Laguna Beach 

City of Beverly Hills 

City Council of Chino 

City Council of Newport Beach 

City Council of Compton 

City Council of Ontario 

City Council of Long Beach 

City Council of Fullerton 

City Council of Perris 

Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County 

Council of the City of Anaheim 

City Council of Santa Monica 

City Council of San Marino 

City Council of Fontana 

City Council of Upland 

Council of the City of Pomona 

City Council of E] Centro 
Also: 

Central Labor Council of Los Angeles 

Railroad Brotherhood’s Joint Legislative Council of California 

Executive Committee, California State Grange 

Property Owners’ Association of California, Ine. 

And the Los Angeles Clearing House Association 

In addition, taxpayers’ associations throughout the country have expressed 

alarm at the tremendous burden this legislation will place upon citizens every- 
where to subsidize this project. 





RESOLUTION OF THE COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA, JUNE 2, 1954 


The Colorado River Board of California opposes the enactment of S. 1555 and 
H. R. 4449, 83d Congress, bills to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain initial units of the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, and for other purposes. 

California favors the continuation of the development of the water resources 
of the Colorado River Basin on a sound economic basis, as the need for such 
development occurs. This State recognizes the right of the upper basin States 
to so utilize the waters apportioned to that basin by the Colorado River compact 
as approved by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, but subject to the terms and 
conditions of those documents as the Supreme Court may construe them in the 
case of Arizona v. California now pending. 

By the same token, California, in the protection of its investment of nearly 
$700 million in water development projects which it has made in reliance upon 
the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and the economy 
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and population of more than 4 million people dependent upon these works, must 
resist legislation which would encroach upon the rights recognized in the lower 
basin States by those documents. 

The proposed Colorado River storage project legislation adversely affects the 
lower basin States in much the same way as would the proposed central Arizona 
project legislation. Both are based upon interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act with which California cannot agree 
and which are now at issue in the United States Supreme Court. Each of them 
contemplates developments which would encroach upon the Compact and Project 
Act, as interpreted at the time of enactment of those laws, to the extent of more 
than a million acre-feet per year. Both proposals are based upon unrealistic 
water supply estimates. Each is in conflict with the presentation made to the 
Senate by the supporters of the Mexican Water Treaty. Each ignores the legal 
claims which are in contlict with it, and both ignore the damage which their 
construction would cause to the investments already made by their neighbors. 
Each of these proposals is dependent upon Federal subsidies for irrigation 
amounting to many times the value of the land when fully developed, and most 
of these subsidies are concealed. Both would commit the Congress to new 
feasibility standards and pay-out formulas with which this Board and other 
California State agencies have officially expressed disapproval. 

The Colorado River storage project would intercept the lower basin’s water 
supply with giant reservoirs at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, and Curecanti, capable 
of storing several years’ flow of the river. In the absence of statutory controls 
of the operation of such reservoirs designed to protect the output of firm power 
at Hoover Dam, upon which the United States and the power contractors relied, 
the use of such large storage could result in seriously curtailing the revenues at 
Hoover Dam and other dams on the lower river and upon which these lower 
projects depend for financing. It is against the best interest of both the power 
users in the lower basin and the Federal Treasury to so legislate. 

Both Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs would be located downstream 
from any point of use by the proposed irrigation projects in the upper basin and 
their major purpose would be to provide revenues, commencing almost 50 years 
hence, to pay the capital cost, without interest, of the irrigation projects proposed 
for construction now. This postponement for nearly 50 years from the com- 
mencement of repayment of irrigation would result in a Federal subsidy amount- 
ing to over $2,500 per acre of irrigated land—an unwarranted and unjustified 
burden on the Nation’s taxpayers. 

California, as a major taxpaying State, is doubly affected, for the amount of 
the overdraft on the water supply of the Colorado River Basin is directly 
related to the amount of Federal subsidy to the irrigation projects creating the 
overdraft. 

The bills delegate to the Secretary of the Interior power to resolve the feasi- 
bility of the participating irrigation projects. If reclamation feasibility stand- 
ards are to be changed, that should be done by Congress, in general legislation, 
after the Hoover Commission has had an opportunity to report upon this very 
matter, heretofore committed to their study. 

The proposed legislation includes some, and foreshadows other, large trans- 
mountain diversion projects in the upper basin using several million acre-feet 
of water annually, thereby impairing the quality as well as the quantity of the 
water available to the lower basin and to which the lower basin is entitled under 
the Colorado River compact. 

For all these reasons, the Colorado River Board of California respectfully 
requests the representatives of this State in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to oppose the enactment of legislation to authorize con- 
struction of the Colorado River storage project and participating projects as pro- 
posed in these bills—S. 1555 and H. R. 4449—or similar legislation, and instructs 
its officers and staff to make the appropriate presentation of the views of this 
board to the congressional committees and executive agencies concerned with 


such legislation. 
Senator Anperson. In that connection, I have here a telegram that 
came in this afternoon from Governor Johnson and some people from 


Glace. 
If they all want these to go in the record, I must say we have a lot 


of them, and I think we would like to take a look at the final printing 
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and if it looks to be too expensive we would just say that resolutions 
had been received, and if they are not too voluminous we might print 
some of them. These things cost mone y even though they go straight 
to the Government Printing Office, and they come out of your pocket 
and mine in the last analysis. 

Mr. Ety. If you decide to print resolutions, we would like to have 
ours printed. 

Senator Anperson. I have a folder full of them about this thing 
and I have not brought them into the record because a thousand dollars 
is a thousand dollars, I think, saved. 

Mr. Exy. Some questions have been asked here about the Central 
Valley project. I have telegraphed for the figures and will ask you 
to include a summary of that in the record. 

Senator AnpERsoN. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CENTRAL VALLEY ProJecT DATA 


1. Total investment 


hi i I i Bite cece dine diiatneipnie Ale aerate $435, 405, 525 
(From Bureau report released Mar. 38,1955. This figure does 
not include expenditures by Corps of Engineers to Jan. 1, 
1955, on Folsom Dam of $60,669,000. If added, this would 
bring total project investment as of Jan. 1, 1955, to 
$496,074,525. ) 
B. Estimated investment for completed project-___._._.__.________- $750, 071, 106 
(Including all authorized units such as Trinity. T his figure 
latest released by Bureau for total cost but no breakdown 
of it available at this moment. Accordingly, figures which 
follow based on reports as identified. ) 


2. Date of final payout 


eI ne ei aa is ata cid Saas lle cca ennai Year 2006. 
Including Trinity and Sacramento I a iscsi wcinciins Year 2013. 
8. Surplus 
Be octets niancbcind anand aides amisieebnnAnaceaess Through year 2013. 


(With Trinity and Sacramento Canals) 


4. Use of interest component or Collbran formula 


The interest component is not being applied on the Central Valley project. It 
was shown on Bureau reports through 1953. The three most recent reports on 
project units (Trinity, March 1954; San Luis, August 1954; Folsom South, Febru- 
ary 1955), however, do not show any of the interest ($101,508,300) on power or 
interest. ($21,326,500) on municipal and industrial water as used for the repay- 
ment of any capital costs. 

The Reclamation Bureau reports show that the Collbran formula is now 
incorporated in the planning to the extent that power and municipal and indus- 
trial revenues may be used, after allocations to these purposes have been paid 
out with interest to repay about 17 percent of the irrigation allocation. (See 
5 and 6 below.) 
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5. Allocations and manner of repayment with percentages 


1 2 3 4 5 
Percent | Percent 
Purposes Percent > of total of re- 
Allocations | of total ‘wf ol a to be | payment 
cost arnane repaid to total 
(col. 3) cost 
Nonreimbursable: 
Na : tion $8, 055, 000 
Fl od ¢ mitre] 44, 999, 000 
Fi 1, 478, 000 
lotal 54, 532, 000 6.7 0 0 0 
Reimbursable 
Irrigation 399, 378, 000 49.5 | $324, 392, 500 43.2 | 40. 2 
Power 280, 221, 000 34.8 | 346,856, 600 46.1 | 43.1 
Municipal and industrial 20, 782, 000 2.6 29, 131, 900 3.9 3.6 
Total 700, 381, 000 700, 381, 000 
Distribution systems 51, 455, 000 6.4 51, 455, 000 6.8 6.4 
Grand total 806, 368, 000 100 0 751, 836, 000 100.0 0 93, 3 


6. Percentage to be paid by irrigators of amount allocated to irrigation, including 
distribution works 


Cost Repay 
a — sna initiate a 
Irrigation $399, 378, 000 $324, 392, 500 
Distribution systems- , 51, 455, 000 a 51, 455, 000 
Total : : 450, 833, 000 | 375 ), 847, 500 


Percentage of repayment, to cost, by irrigators equals 83.3 percent. 

Source: Foregoing material re Central Valley project based upon information received by teletype dated 
Mar. 4, 1955, from the office of the executive officer, water project authority, State of California. 

Mr. Ety. May I ask whether the Hill report has been printed in 
a form that is available for the Congress? We do not agree in all 

respects with it, but it is highly informative. It is 61 pages long, 
double spaced. I think it would be an informative part of your 
record. 

Senator ANpErson. I surely hate to put 61 pages into the record in 
one big batch. 

Suppose we consider it ? 

Before we complete, I want to just read - sentence of a letter 
from Herbert Hoover to Delph Carpenter. I do not say this is of 
extreme importance, but it is on page A-103 of the Hoover Dam 
documents. 

Delph Carpenter was asking about the use of the additional] million 
acre-feet and no more: 

There is nothing in the compact to prevent the States of either basin using 
more water than the amount apportioned under paragarphs (a) and (b) of 
article III, but such use would be subject to the further apportionment provided 
for in paragraph (f) of article III, and would vest no rights under the present 
compact. 

That is why I sort of questioned the statement about the upper States 
having no rights. 

Mr. Evy. There is a somewhat similar ern in Mr. Hoover’s 
answer to Senator Hayden’s questionnaire of January 1923, with 
which you are familiar, and I will supply that citation for the record. 
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(For the citation referred to, see answers to questions 10 and 16 
at pp. A386 and A389 of Hoover Dam documents (H. Doc. 717, 80th 
Cong.).) 

Senator ANDERSON. Are there any more questions ? 

Senator Kucuen. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANDERSON. Thank you very much, Mr. Ely, for a very fine 
presentation of this whole question, and I appreciate the way in which 
you handled it. 

Mr. Evy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee, for your 
patience and courtesy, as always 

Senator ANDERSON. We will meet at 10:15 in the morning. 

(Whereupon at 5:20 p. m., Friday, March 4, 1955, the committee 
recessed until 10: 15 a. m., Saturday, March 5, 1955.) 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1955 


Untrep StTates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF 
THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10: 15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(New Mexico), presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (New Mexico) ; Eugene D. 
Millikin (Colorado) ; Arthur V. Watkins (Utah) ; and Henry Dwor- 
shak (Idaho). 

Present also: Stewart French, staff director and chief counsel; 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff member for reclamation; William K. 
Coburn, staff member for public lands; James Gamble, staff member 
for Indian affairs; Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk; and 

Elmer Bennett, office of legislative counsel, Department of the 
Interior. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Penfold? 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Penrotp. Mr. Chairman and Senator Millikin, my name is 
Joseph W. Penfold. I am western representative for the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. I live in Wheatridge, Colo., my office is in 
Denver. I appreciate very much the privilege of appearing before 
this committee to make a few comments about the upper Colorado 
River storage project on behalf of the Izaak Walton League. I ap- 
preciate very, very much also your holding the hearings over to Satur- 
day morning at your inconvenience and that of your committee staff. 
In line with the request of the Chairman, I shall endeavor to avoid 
repetition of testimony which the league has already presented to 
Congress in previous hearings. 

The Izaak Walton League is a nationwide membership organiza- 
tion dedicated to the protection and wise use of our Nation’s soil, 
woods, waters, and wildlife. During our more than three decades of 
or cranization we have sought to be objective and broad in our view- 
point, and that wish has certainly motivated our position in this matter 
now before your committee. ‘The upper Colorado project and one 
proposed unit of it—the Echo Park Dam—presents a very real and 
complex problem which the West and the Nation cannot avoid facing 
and one which the league cannot avoid facing either. 


623 
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We have expressed ourselves many times before as emphatically 
opposed to authorization of Echo Park Dam. We reemphasize that 
same position here. This position of ours derives from the firm con- 
viction that the kind of future we all wish to bequeath to our descend- 
ants is composed of many elements, among them the opportunity to 
enjoy and receive the full value of examples of God’s handiwork 
modified as little as possible by man’s activities. Clearly your dis- 
tinguished predecessors had that very thought in mind when they set 
aside the national park areas and dedicated them to that principle for 
all time. In our opinion, Dinosaur National Monument any meas- 
ures up to the high quality set in all our fine national park areas. We 
believe it and they should be preserved for the purposes for wales they 
were established. 

We are also mindful that the Nation must utilize its material re- 
sources to meet the demands of an ever-increasing population. Izaak 
Walton League members must earn their living, raise families, and 
pay taxes, like everyone else. Our membership in the arid and semi- 
arid West is just as conscious of the water resource problem as any 
other group of citizens. They have to live with it, too. So we have 
endeavor dl to look at the Echo Park controversy and the upper Golo- 
rado project from as broad a viewpoint as we can. We recognize that 
our future requires development of our water resources and we know 
our future will need national parks more than we can possibly imagine 
today. 

We in the league have not been convinced that our choice lies be- 
tween a decision to retain Dinosaur Monument and a decision to pro- 
ceed with sound water development in the Colorado Basin. However, 
every effort has been made in my State to convince its citizens that 
such is our choice. We are told that if we retain the admittedly spec- 
tacular and irreplaceable canyons of Dinosaur the West and Colorado 
will be doomed to a future of ‘drought and economic desiccation. This 

“education” program has been rather effective, too. It’s amazing the 
number of Denver folk who sincerely believe that if Echo Park Dam 
is authorized, Denver will not have water rationing next summer. 

Actually, that “either one or the other” choice is one we do not have 
to make. We can save our priceless water and we can at the same time 
save our priceless national park unit. There have been several very 
promising suggestions as to how this can be accomplished. I would 
like to mention 1 briefly just one which seems to us to make a very great 
deal of sense. 

Gov. Edwin ©. Johnson, of Colorado, made the suggestion early 
this year when he met with the Governors of the other. upper basin 
States in Cheyenne. 

Governor Johnson proposed a very simple plan as an alternative to 
the plan you are now considering—that Congress at this time author- 
ize the Glen Canyon Dam alone with the provision that its power earn- 
ings be earmarked for the construction of participating projects when 
and as they are determined to be desirable, necessary, and to meet the 
required standards of financial feasibility. He suggested that the 
power revenues be allocated to projects in the several States on the 
same basis as they have divided the waters of the upper basin by the 
upper basin compact. 

The proposal is beautiful in its simplicity and it appears fully to 
meet for a considerable period of time the major objective of the 
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upper basin States—to provide sufficient holdover storage for down- 
stream delivery and so protect the rights of the upper basin States to 
utilize consumptive ly their share of Colorado River waters. 

Glen Canyon dam will store 26 million acre-feet and alone with- 
out any other holdover storage capacity will, except in a very long 
succession of low run-off years, provide sufficient storage to guarantee 
our downstream commitments. This storage requirement has been 
estimated as 23 million acre-feet. 

Glen Canyon Dam also is the great power producer in the overall 
plan. W ith installed capacity of 800,000 kilowatts it would produce 
power at a low rate and in huge quantities. It is likely the only major 
dam in the whole proposed system which would produce enough reve- 
nue to pay out its own costs ‘and e¢ un substantial sums to assist in the 
construction of the participation projects. 

In other words, this plan so ably presented by Governor Johnson, 
if authorized now would implement the most vital factor in the whole 
upper, Colorado development program—protect the upper basin 
States’ rights in the river and start earning income to effectuate those 
rights through the construction of water use projects as quickly as 
they are found to be sound and so approved. With Glen Canyon 
authorized and under way the pressure will be off, and the fear that 
we shall lose our water to the demands of downstream users will be 
eliminated. We can then proceed with further planning for develop- 
ment without the sense of desperate haste that seems to have char- 
acterized things the past few years. 

I believe this proposal is conservative, makes sense, is reasonable 
and will be seen as reasonable by the rest of the country whose ap- 
proval of our western plans is a necessity. 

In that connection, I might interject, Mr. Chairman, that there 
appears to be no good reason for jeopardizing the development of the 
upper Colorado by insistence upon authorization of the Echo Park. 

Other major dams can follow along in orderly fashion, Curecanti, 
Cross Mountain (or Juniper), Flaming Gorge, et cetera. 

With Echo Park eliminated from the plan the project would receive 
firm support where before it has had only opposition. But that de- 
cision is not irrevocable. The Echo Park dam site will still be there, 
100 or 1,000 years from now, if we ever find its use essential to the 

safety and security of the Nation. 

With elimination of Echo Park the Nation can proceed with long 
overdue activity to develop Dinosaur National Monument as the great 
national park unit it is. It can be made accessible and usable for 
millions of people for a minimum of cost. So developed it will quickly 
become of vast economic importance to the great 3-State area around 
it. Independent studies of Yellowstone by the State of Wyoming and 
of Glacier by Montana demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the value is there. 

While your committee at this time is dealing specifically with plans 
and programs for construction of water facilities, it isn’t possible to 
separate construction from all the other elements that go into a whole 
water management program. In the Colorado drainage the water we 
are talking about for use in major portions of seven States originates 
on lands totaling but a small fraction of all concerned. These water- 
shed areas comprise the West’s most precious possessions. In our zeal 
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for this, that or the other water use project we are prone to forget that 
our ability to put water to beneficial use is determined in the last 
unalysis on the quantity and quality of the water delivered to us by 
the watershed mechanism. May I give one quick illustration, on the 
other side of the divide but fully applic ‘able throughout the Colorado 
drainage. 

Experts have estimated that in the fine irrigation areas of the South 
Platte River, north of Denver, that the annual cost of silt in lost reser- 
voir capacity, the out-of-pocket expense in removing silt from canals 
and laterals totals at least 50 cents for each acre of watershed furnish- 
ing the water. On each of those watershed acres we are spending now 
less than 3 cents each year on all activities and programs related to 
protection of those watersheds. 

We are doing far too little in the manipulation of watershed cover 
for the pr oduction of greater water yields. Weare far too complacent 
about the damage to watersheds in our heavy water producing areas 
from continued overgrazing by livestock, and in some areas ‘by big 
game animals. 

We are too complacent about water loss from seepage and from 
inefficient and wasteful irrigation practices, and the deterioration of 
good agricultural lands from the same causes. 

If I may interject, a day or two ago there was a reference made to 
testimony which I gave before the House hearings last year and ref- 
erence to water losses from seepage. I would just like to point out 
that those figures are correct and they refer to water which is lost 
between diversion point and the farmer’s headgate, totaling some 22, 
nearly 23 million acre-feet in the State of Color ado. 

Senator Anperson. I never did find out how you arrived at that. I 
am trying to find out, for example, how you would lose 2 million acre- 
feet in New Mexico between the turnout and the headgate. 

Mr. Penrorp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. That is what you said, but how did you arrive 
at that ? 

Mr. Penrotp. I did not arrive at it, sir. Those figures which were 
mentioned are taken from 

Senator ANDERSON. Somebody took them from you and you took 
them from somebody, and somebody else took them from somebody 
else, but somebody must have calculated them. 

Mr. Penroup. It was a study by the Colorado A. and M. College, 
reported in their technical bulletin 38. I cannot vouch for the figures 
but I assume the scientists who made the study knew what they were 
doing. 

Senator Anperson. The bulletin itself has never been introduced. 
We do not know that that is what they say or that there is a vast 
amount of loss of water as it runs through the canals, but some of 
that water returns to the river. I assume you are familiar with the 
way irrigation works? 

Mr. PENrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnpErson. I know where there is water seeping from the 
ditch that water is not lost. It usually comes back to the river. IT 
do not see how you can get a 2-million acre loss in the Rio Grande 
which does not carry 2- million acre-feet. 

Mr. Penrotp. I would be very glad to locate a copy of that bulletin. 
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Senator ANperson. I am going to try to locate it myself, but I 
thought since you read the figures, you might have read the bulletin. 

Mr. Penroup. Indeed I did read the bulletin. 

Senator ANDERSON. How did he calculate that? 

Mr. Penrorp. I imagine, I say I imagine because I do not recall 
specifically, an actual amount of water tur rned into an irr igation ditch, 
minus the amount which is actually released at the various farmers? 
headgates would indicate the loss of water between the diversion point 
and the farmer’s headgate. These figures do not include excess wa- 
ter which is released onto the fields and proceeds on through and back 
as return flow. 

Senator Anperson. We questioned that the other day, and you now 

say that since we questioned it you state they are right, but you have 
not checked them in the meanwhile. 

Mr. PenFotp. I have not the bulletin with me or I certainly would 
introduce it. 

Senator Anperson. All right. 

Mr. PenForp. It might be mentioned that in the West We have al- 
ready lost far more fish producing waters and recreation areas from 
these causes than we shall lose to dried up streams and fluctuating 
reservoirs in the future. 

In conclusion, may I urge that the Congress in its wisdom deter- 
mine that an initial construction phase of water development in 
the upper Colorado be authorized, excluding the Echo Park Dam, 
and that we all recognize the even larger and more difficult job 
that lies ahead of us on the watersheds that « ‘omprise the basic resource 
with which we shall build our future. 

Senator ANpEerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Penrotp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator ANperson. Congressman Baldwin ? 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Representative BALDwIn. I just want to make an oral statement. 

Senator ANnpDERSon. Go right ahead. 

Representative BaLpwin. I am John F. Baldwin, Jr., Congressman 
from California. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the opportunity to go through the Yampa 
River Gorge this past summer in a rubber boat E and to study it in quite 
detail over a 5-day period. I am from northern California, I am not 
in the area of California which would be affected by the water use 
from this dam, and the testimony that I wanted to give is not com- 
parable to those from southern California, but primarily on the 
conservation a mag of this plan. 

I am a member of the number of conservation organizations in 
California which are interested nationally in conserving our natural 
resources in the present form where they have been set aside in na- 
tional monuments or national parks. 

The experience we had in going through the Yampa River Gorge 
last summer, I was one of several parties that totaled over 300 people, 
convinced me that this was one of the most beautiful natural gorges in 
the United States, and to convert it into a dam in the nature of the 
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one contemplated would take from the people of the United States 
one of the areas that is going to become nationally known very rapidly 
for its scenic beauty. I know there has been testimony presented 
that a d: ai in this canyon would not decrease the beauty, but would 
add to it. I do not believe that is at all the case because I am familiar 
with dams in other areas such as the Shasta Dam in northern Cali- 
fornia, and other dams, and I have never seen a dam yet that gave the 
impression of natural beauty that a natural river gorge does in its 
natural state. 

Senator Anprrson. I do not believe that is the claim. You said 
that the claim was that the construction of the dam might increase the 
beauty of the situation. They do not say that the dam will put it 
back to its natural state because anybody knows putting in water would 
not do that, but would it increase the beauty / 

Representative Batpwiy. I think those who have observed the area 
and are familiar with it, feel pretty strongly, particularly among the 
conservation groups. 

Senator ANpEerson. How long have you lived in California ¢ 

Representative Batpwry. All my life. However, my experience is 
not limited to California. 

Senator ANpEersoN. Have you visited Boulder Dam, Hoover Dam, 
Lake Mead ? 

Representative Batpwrn. Yes; I have. 

Senator Anperson. Did you visit before or after the dam was 
built ¢ 

Representative Batpwirn. Afterward. 

Senator Anprrson. Do you know how many people visited Lake 
Mead and that area before the dam was built ? 

Representative Batpwiy. I am not contrasting the number of peo- 
ple that might use it before and after. The point I want to make, 
Mr. Chairman, is this, that we are a rapidly growing country and as 
a result of that the number of areas that are retained in that natural 
state just as they are for people who want to get away from the 
civilized areas are becoming lesser and the purpose of the national park 
and national monument system was to preserve the areas in this 
natural form so that they can be enjoyed by people who like to get 
away at times during the yea You can find great. areas in back of 
Sequoia National Park or the - ‘k of Kings Canyon National Park or 
the Yosemite National Park where a rel: atively few people get to them 
and enjoy them, but they are set aside by the National Park Service 
which means the Congress of the United States, because they have 
such a beauty that it is desired by the Congress and the National Park 
Service to preserve them for future generations. 

There is a beauty in the present form of Y ampa River Gorge that 
would not be there if the dam were built. There is not only that, but 
you have the matter of Indian caves and other things that would be 
ch: — by the building of a dam. 

I do want to register a very strong feeling on this subject because 
the interest is nationwide. I am recelving letters from people in my 
district who are very much interested in national parks and national 
monuments and I know not only from my own experience, but from 
those of others that this is really a very rare and scenic gorge in its 
present form. Although it may be true what you say about Lake 
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Mead that there may be more people that might use it for a different 
form, those people can go to other lakes behind dams that now exist. 
But they cannot go to the river gorges like the Yampa River Gorge 
in its present form because there are few of those. 

Senator Mituixin. Do you think they will go to the canyons in 
their natural forms‘ 

Representative Batpwin. I think there is a rapidly increasing use. 
For example, this summer, the day on which we went through, there 
was a group of 60 that went through that day, which I might say are 
many more than are on some of the back country trails in some of your 
existing national parks—— 

Senator ANDERSON. Would we not both concede, however, that until 
the controversy arose over Echo Park there was never more than a 
handful in any one year? 

Representative BaLpwin. That may be true, sir, but I do not think 
we are going backward, I think we are going ahead and I think the 
future of this will show that there will be an increase in usage of this 
area for the enjoyment of the scenic beauty. There was a high-school 
group that went through the day before we went through that had 
come from hundreds of miles away and people from other places in 
the United States. I think that the evidence is that the use will in- 
crease year by year in its present form. I do not think you can com- 
pare mass numbers. It is true we might get more people in some of 
our national parks if we changed their form and made recreational 
things of a different type available, but that is not the purpose of the 
national parks. It is to preserve the parks in their present forms that 
there can be a means of enjoying them by people interested in doing 
so. 

Senator Minurkrn. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman aware of the 
earlier history of this particular national monument where there is 
record evidence that it was intended someday that it would have a 
power development and have a dam there? 

Representative Batpwin. I have heard that particular point men- 
tioned before, Senator, but the point I would like to make is this: 
I do not think that is necessarily the hinge upon which this decision 
should be made. It is mainly that it has been created as a national 
monument; that very recognition is a recognition of its beauty in its 
present form. 

Senator Mitir«1n. But in creating it as such it was also understood 
that it would also be reserved for power purposes ? 

Representative Batpwrn. I believe it is Sonied as to what was 
going to be reserved for power purposes. There are those who have 
the understanding that it ani just apply to a very small develop- 
ment in Browns Park rather than the Echo Park at all. But the point 
I primarily wanted to make is that no matter what might have been 
in an earlier provision about which there is dispute, it seems to me 
that there should be given recognition to the fact that this is a very 
unique, remarkable canyon in its present form and that there are peo- 
ple in greatly increasing number over the years from all over the 
United States that do want to have an opportunity of retaining cer- 
tain of the scenic areas in their present form and not have them 
changed in complete nature or different types, because we have fewer 
and fewer such natural scenic areas left. 
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Senator Anprrson. I think it may be making it difficult for people 
who want to create national parks and monuments because Congress 
must look at a national monument or park and say, “ You had better be 
careful because even if you make a reservation that a certain section 
will be cut out at the time you get to it there will be a group of people 
that will come and say, ‘Violate your promise.’” I was one of those 
who sought to have the Carlsbad Caverns transferred to the National 
Government, not so they might remain in their natural form but so 
they might be seen by people. In the natural form we went down in 
a bucket and it was not much fun. Now we go down in an elevator. 
You would say that is no fun. Before that you carried a couple of 
boiled eggs in your pocket to eat; now there is a restaurant in Carls- 
bad Caverns. You would say that that is horrible. I have seen 
thousands of schoolchildren go through there day by day and I think 
it is serving a useful and proper function. 

Representative Batpwry. Mr. Chairman, if I may say, I think the 
putting in of an elevator and maybe the use of luncheon facilities is 
quite different than the construction of a huge dam. 

Senator Anperson. It depends on whether you want to use water 

food, to be sure. You are trying to insist that this gorge must 
remain in its natural shape. Carls bad did not remain in its natural 
state. Three or four people a go through them in a year when 
the cowpunchers knew about them, a hundred went through after they 
became well known, and now thousands and hundreds of thousands 
go through in a year. It all depends on whether you want all the 
people to use them or just a few. 

Representative Batpwrn. The point I wanted to make, sir, is that 
every national park has trails through it. For example, the Forest 
Service and the Park Service do construct trails. I am not objecting 
to access trails of that type; nor am I objecting to a means of access 
to the Carlsbad Caverns because it retains basically the same form 
as always. ‘To provide a means of access, in my opinion, is quite 
different than to flood it. Here, if you would want to make a com- 
parable comparison, you would have to compare flooding Carlsbad 
Caverns with Echo Park. The means of access is a different situation. 
I would not object to having a means of access for people to go in and 
enjoy the beauty, but it is something different from a dam which 
changes the nature completely. 

Senator Anperson. The minute you were to have water in there it 
would give you a means of access to it. Some people think it would 
probably increase the number of people who would come there. It 
will no longer be a wilderness. If it is wanted that it remain a 
wilderness, that is a decision that will have to be reached. I have 
never been greatly concerned about Echo Park Dam, but. there are 
honest people who are probably sincere advocates of conservation who 
still believe in it. I know that when they tried to destroy the Gila 
wilderness in my State there were not many people to help me in my 
fight. 

“T wonder why we get so agitated all of a sudden on some things? 
I never heard of Echo Park. They had a record of how many people 
visited heretofore. If a dozen people or 50 people were the highest 
that got in there in a single year up to the period of controversy, we 

‘an understand now how mi ny are coming in during the controversy. 
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Once the controversy is over, you might expect it to go back to the 
10, 20, or 50 people a year. 

Representative BaLpwrn. I do not think that would follow, Sena- 
tor, because I believe that the Echo Park area and the Yampa River 
Gorge has become known to many, many people in the last few years 
and that knowledge has been conveyed to many others. For example, 
I was one of the people who heard about it through a friend who 
went through the area and I think that will continue to exist and 
vrow. I do not think it will go back, 1 think it will continue to grow. 
~ Senator Anperson. We had hoped to spend many thousands of 
dollars on the trail of Coronado up through the United States, some 
of it from private funds and a little of it in my own private fund. 
We found a spot for a Coronado national monument and recently 
they changed it. It was of interest during the time the Coronado cele- 
brations were going on and then nobody paid any attention to it 
thereafter. 

I wonder if the interest in this at the present time is not due to 
the interest in the controversy that has arisen and the desire to see 
what people are scrapping about rather than the choice beauty ? 

Representative Batpwin. 1 think it has been stimulated, but I 
do feel very strongly, because of the nature of it, that now that it 
has become known to people that that knowledge will stimulate 
others to want to see it. 

Senator ANprerson. Thank you. 

Senator Mini1x1n. How, in your opinion, would the beauty of the 
layout be impaired by putting in the water behind the dam ¢ 

Representative Batpwin. We checked all along as we went through 
to determine approximately where the top of the lake would exist. 
In some areas, of course, it will be higher up in the canyon than others. 
Sut it completely destroys the present nature of the canyon. In some 
of the parts of the canyon at a low-lying level, there are Indian 
caves. There is a natural canyon form where a lake is going to make 
it quite different than that. It is going to have an ebb and flow, such 
as is true with Lake Mead, where there will be sections of it at low 
points that are just nothing but sand and a very uninteresting, very 
unpretty type of area that has just loose gravel and sediment, and 
so forth, which is the nature of every dam between its high point 
and low point. 

Senator Minirkrn. You have just made the point that the beauty 
would not be enhanced ¢ 

Representative Batpwin. Very strongly. I think it would be to 
the contrary. 

Senator Mitirk1n. Beauty is a matter of taste. Do you ascribe a 
lack of good faith and good taste to those who prefer a lake at the 
bottom of it? 

Representative Batpwin. No, the point I make is this, Mr. Sena- 
tor, and that is we have many many other lakes in the United States. 
We have many other lakes behind dams. Those interested in that 
kind of use can go to very many places. 

Senator Anperson. Cannot the people interested in canyons go to 
many other places? 

Representative Batpwin. Not to find a canyon of the exact nature 
of Yampa Canyon. 
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Senator Anperson. Exact is not the word. You said they could go 
to many other places for lakes, can they go to any one of those places 
to find an exac lake ¢ 

Representative BaLpwin. There is a difference, because people using 
lakes are using lakes primarily either for boating or fishing. Those 
are two of the main things. They can do those particular things in 
many other lakes and behind many other dams. The people who 
vo into the canyon such as the Y ampa River go to enjoy the particular 
beauty of that canyon and there is a difference. 

Senator Anperson. They go because of the controversy. They never 
went there for the scenic beauty. They read about this thing and 
they want to know what is this thing they are squabbling about. Why 
do you not introduce figures showing how many people visited the 

canyon between 1910 and 1955? 

Representative Batpwrn. The point I want to stress, Senator, is 
that we are not going backward, we are going forward. I think it is 
like Yosemite and the Yosemite has not decreased. It has grown 
steadily as people became aware of the area. I think that is the same 
with the Yampa River. Yosemite became known in the latter part 
of the 19th century and Yampa River is widely becoming known now. 
I think it will continue to grow steadily in interest as people become 
aware of its natural beauty. 

Senator Mitiixrn. Mr. Chairman, I think the great lack that we 
have in our scenic beauty of the West is the lack of water in juxta- 
position to the mountains that you can look at. I invite your attention 
to the history of Switzerland and the exploitation of its scenic beauty. 
One of the things that makes Switzerland so attractive is that you 
often find a lake in juxtaposition with the mountain. Most people 
find that beautiful. In any event, I want to say to you that we cannot 
eat mastodon bones; we have to eat more substantial fare than that. 

Representative Batpwin. The bones are not involved. 

Senator Mruiixtn. I agree with that. All you are worried about is 
preserving a partially dry bottom of a canyon instead of putting some 
water over the top. which many people think is more beautiful than it 
would be in its natural state. 

Representative Batpwtn. Those who have gone through it say it 
would preserve a tremendously beautiful natural canyon. 

Senator Minurkrn. And those who do not prefer that, have this 
particular taste, would prefer it otherwise. 

Senator Anperson. I think the Snake River, you realize there are 
canyons after canyons after canyons. 

Representative Barpwin. I am familiar with the Snake River. 

Senator Anperson. Why are you not satisfied to just keep those and 
Jet us have a little water? 

Representative Batpwrn. I do not believe that we should do that 
when it is the matter of the Yampa River area. There are many of 
us who are not convinced that the availability of this water is impos- 
sible without the construction of the Echo Park Dam. 

Senator Anperson. I think the whole Lake Mead country has been 
improved by the development of water resources out there. “The point 
that Senator Millikin makes about Switzerland : I know if I go to see 

the Jungfrau I go to see it from Interlaken so I can see it across the 
very little lake at the bottom. I stay at the little hotel so you can 
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have a room and look across the lake and see Jung Frau. I do not 
try to find the rugged natural beauty. The creation of that little 
hotel does not disturb my artistic sense a bit which probably illustrates 
why I cannot be quite as disturbed about this. 

Representative BaLpwin. You are looking across a different situa- 
tion, you are not looking across a dam. 

Senator Anperson. | think I would like to put in the record at 
this point the letter of the Secretary of the Interior of June 27, 1950, 
which is found on page 218 of the Colorado River storage project, in 
which Secretary Chapman deals with this matter. Ido it only because 
Secretary McKay has dealt with it and I try to put the different Secre- 
taries in to keep it on a nonpolitical basis. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Memorandum to: Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Director, National 
Park Service, from the secretary. 
Subject: Construction of dams in the Dinosaur National Monument. 

The preparation of a comprehensive report for the development of the upper 
Colorado River Basin has posed the question of whether Echo Park (immedi- 
ately) and Split Mountain (eventually) dams should be built in the canyon 
sections of Dinosaur National Monument. I will not have the final say, but 
I must determine whether, as Secretary of the Interior, I shall approve and 
recommend to the Congress a plan that includes these dams. 

The history of the issue is well known to you and is well documented in the 
transeript of proceedings of the hearing I held on April 8, 1950. I shall not 
review it here. 

I am impressed with the fact that the waters of the Colorado River constitute 
a resource of paramount importance to the region and that in view of the arid 
nature of the area, my approved plan for the development of the upper basin 
must make every practicable provision for the conservation and multiple use 
of these waters in the interest of the people of the West and of the whole Nation. 

Iam not unmindful of the public interest in the inviolability of our national 
parks, and in the status, only a little less austere, of the national monuments. 
By no precedent of mine would I wish to endanger these places. 

Weighing all the evidence in thoughtful consideration, I am impelled in the 
interest of the greatest public good to approve the completion of the upper 
Colorado River Basin report, including the construction of the dams in question, 
because: 

(a) Iam convinced that the plan is the most economical of water in a desert 
river basin and, therefore, is in the highest public interest ; and 

(b) The order establishing the extension of the monument in the canyons 
in which the dams would be placed contemplated use of the monument for a 
water project, and my action, therefore, will not provide a precedent dangerous 
to other reserved areas. 

I note that the fossils are not in the areas of the monument proposed to be 
flooded and that the creation of the lakes will aid the public in gaining access 
to scenic sections of the Green and Yampa River Canyons. Much superb wilder 
ness within the monument will not be affected, excepting through increased 
accessibility. 

The importance to the growth and development of the West of a sound upper 
Colorado River Basin program can scarcely be overemphasized. I hope that 
this decision on my part will promote quick solution of all other problems con- 
nected with this matter so that we may proceed with such a program. 

I ask the National Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation to cooperate 
fully in making plans that will insure the most appropriate recreational use 
of the Dinosaur National Monument, under the circumstances, 

(Signed) Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior 


Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 
Representative Batpwin. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Senator Anprerson. Mr. David R. Brower 


59762—55——_41 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SIERRA CLUB 


Mr. Brower. My name is David R. Brower of Berkeley, Calif. 
Thank you for this b aint to appear before you. I speak 
behalf of the Sierra Club, a national conservation organization of 


9,000 Seanad in all we one or two States, established in 1892 in Sai 
Francisco. I also speak in behalf of the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs, a regional conservation organization whose 31 fed 
erated clubs have 22,000 members in Washington, Oregon, California. 
and Utah. 

In last year’s hearings before the Senate and the House I described 
the kind of organization the Sierra Club was, and there has been no 
change except that we are about a thousand members larger and have 
a new chapter in the Pacific Northwest. Our membership, drawn 
from many walks of life, provides a wide variety of top professiona!| 
skills represented in the club’s officers and directors and advisor 
Our membership is deeply interested in conservation of the country’s 
natural resources, with special emphasis on parks, wilderness, and 
wildlife. All the clubs of the Federation have programs for getting 
people out of doors where they can see for themselves the great value 
to our culture of leaving some of the best samples of the natural 
world just as God made them. 

In their conservation programs these clubs have done their best to 
enlist the support of the people and their Government in preserving 
the National Park System. We are delighted in the progress this 
Nation has made, through the wisdom and the protection afforded by 
the Congress, in seeing to it that development of our resources and 
improvement of our national park system go hand in hand. 

Throughout the storm of the Dinosaur controversy last year we were 
pleased to note that no one claimed that our park system should go by 
the board. The President wanted to protect and improve it. The 
Department of the Interior was reluctant to have to decide, it thought, 
in favor of damming Dinosaur. The strongest advocates endeavored 
to build up a case to show that Dinosaur Dam wouldn't lead to dams 
elsewhere in the park system. Many poor with varying degrees of 
sadness, concluded that at times there had to be a choice between parks 
and progress, and they really thought, I believe, that this was one of 
those times. Evaporation loss, loss of enough irreplaceable water, 
they said, to supply a city the size of Denver—this was the funda 
mental issue. 

This year the President has said that continued vigilance will be 
maintained over our national parks. He has urged “the Congress to 
approve the development of the upper ¢ ‘olorado River Basin to con 
serve and assure better use of precious water essential to the future 
of the West.” 

I do not know of a single conservation organization which takes 
exception to either of the President’s expressed wishes. The general 
feeling of these organizations across the country, and this includes the 
Sierra club, is that they are sincerely interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the share of the Colorado River system water allocated to the 
States of the Colorado River Basin, provided the development does 
not impair the national park, wilderness, and wildlife preserves. 
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Although evaporation was called the fundamental issue last vear, 
. don't hear much about it now in Interior Department testimony 
Where last year there was reluctance to dam Dinosaur on the part ol 
e Department, this year the Bureau of Reclamation claims that 
inn W ill eihance Dinosaur. Where last year secretary Mi Kay said 
Brown's Park withdrawal was no license for a dam at Echo Park. 
= vear the Bureau clearly implies that it is. And while the Presi 
lent would maintain continued vigilance over our national parks, the 
‘arenu of Reclamation announces, “We cannot afford to padlock ow 
ne natural heritage.” 
We're not sure that evaporation ever was a fundamental issue. We 
w that no dam in the monument will enhance Dinosaur. The 1955 
oclamation enlarging Dinosaur protects Echo Park, and even if it 
In‘t. we should. And no one wants to padlock our heritage, but we 
want to save the best of our scenic heritage from, and not for, the 


] 


Bureau of Reclamation. 


One of these davs, we Cun hope, t will be enough merely to want to 
ve these places, and they will be saved. That, I Guess. will be the 
llennium. Meanwhile, we must argue and show cause—and, in the 
eof the prese nt controve rsv over the ¢ Colorado River torage proje { 
d its relation to Echo Park Dam. we must help seek out alternative 
lutions. This we have earnestly tried to do, and we think great 
onal gains can come from this effort 
It occurred to some of our people lone ago that the real wheelhors« 
the Bureau f Reclamation’s project Glen Canyon Dam would 
e to be se aie close ly to see what m: jor alternatives there were 
rdams in Dinosaur. The se rutiny has been re warding, and I'd like 
summarize it here. The ¢ ‘olorado River project IS SO complex, and 
so many millions of words have been written and spoken about it, that 
ah serve good purpose to follow one element through the years 
especially a key element—to see how it evolved. 

In compiling for you this review of some of the highlights of Gle 
Canyon Dam’s role, together with its relation to Rainbow Bh dge 
National Monument, I know that no perfect solution is to be found 
this world. We have to settle for adequate solutions and go ahead as 


twecan, So I give you these excerpts from Glen Canyon’s history 
and ask this question in advance. Is the Glen C anyon solution good 


enough 2 


GLEN CANYON : GEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES AND RAINBOW BRIDGE 


Lhirty Years ago 


(Juite a stir was created in Pasadena about 30 years ago when a 
piece of rock, presumably from a Glen Canyon site, was placed in 
water in front of an assembly of civil engineers. It crumbled in 

ater. Harsh words passed back and forth, 

Excerpts from writings back then were not harsh words, but objec 

ve words, worth noting. 

The first item is from hearings before the House Committee on Irv 
vation, 68th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 2903—hearines held j 
1924. On page 721 Mr. F. E. Weymouth, chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, wrote: 

One is the dam site at Glen Canyon is much larger, that is. much wider: 
therefore, requiring much more concrete in the dam, Another 1 


reason is the 
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foundation conditions there are very different than in Black Canyon. It is very 
soft sandstone in Glen Canyon, in fact, it is as soft as a very soft brick, and 
our consulting engineers advised in that particular case that they would not 
recommend foundation pressures of more than 20 tons per square foot; but 
this estimate I just gave you of the $126,500,000, was for a dam of 30 tons 
pressure. And our engineers would not recommend a dam there with that 
pressure, 

Mr. Weymouth had some further interesting remarks on Glen Can 
yon dam sites in his report on the Colorado River, volume 6, Glen 
Canyon Investigations, Plans and Estimates, February 1924—in 
the Bureau’s Washington office engineering files. , 

Senator Anperson. I am having difficulty with the earlier quota 
tion. What does this relate to, this $126,500,000 ? 

Mr. Brower. This is a discussion of the Glen Canyon dam site, 
which was one of the sites being considered at the time they were also 
considering the Hoover Dam site. 

Senator Anperson. They decided that the Hoover site was better 
than the Glen Canyon site? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. That is all it does? 

Mr. Brower. That is all it does there. This is just showing that 
there were some questions back there which I will bring up to date. 

Senator Anperson. In other words, they thought that if it was to be 
the main dam it was not quite suitable ? 

Mr. Brower. Well, I would say that this first paragri aph relates 
only to a difference in the load on the bearing service in tons per 
square foot; that they wanted to spread the load out more because of 
some question about its ability to stand the more concentrated load. 

Now, to go back to Mr. Weymouth: 


The rock at both sites is described as Jurassic sandstone, very massive in 
structure, having few joints and relatively few bedding planes. The sand grains 
are quartz, imperfectly rounded but without sharp edges; somewhat loosely 
cemented with calcium carbonate; 90 percent of the rock is made up of grains 
from 0.15 to 0.25 millimeters in diameter. 

The rock resembles in hardness the type of soft brick known in the trade 
as Salmon brick. It crumbles under shock, such as that of ordinary blasting, 
and small fragments can be crushed to sand between the fingers. Notwithstand- 
ing its softness the rock stands remarkably well in the canyon walls, forming 
large smooth cliffs that rise 1,000 feet or more above the river at very steep 
angles. * * * 

In regard to the suitability of the Jurassic sandstone as abutments for an 
exceedingly high dam a statement of Mr. Bryan’s should not be overlooked. In 
speaking of tunnels through the rock he says on page 1623 of Proceedings 
September 1922: “However, unless the velocities in the tunnel are low, a con 
crete lining will be necessary to prevent wear. It seems likely also that there 
will be losses to the adjacent porous sandstone if the water in the tunnel is 
under great pressure and that this water percolating through the standstone may 
eventually find or work out channels large enough to produce serious losses 
from the tunnel and direct the water toward inconvenient places.” 


Senator Anprerson. You recognize that if I suggested a Grand 
Canyon dam it could be anywhere within the Grand Canyon? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. If I suggested a Grand Canyon dam it could 
be anywhere along Grand Canyon. What is being said here has no 
relevance whatever and not even a slight relationship to the present 
dam. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, there is this relationship— 
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Senator Anperson. It is 10 miles away from it and it does not have 
the same formation. 

Mr. Brower. It is still Jurassic sandstone, as will be brought out 
later in further excerpts, if the Bureau’s figures are correct. 


In another place he states that the cementing material of the standstone is 
calcium carbonate. What is true of pressure tunnels would be true of the 
reservoir itself. It is possible that by reason of the solubility of the calcium 

irbonate any crevice in the rock might become enlarged and in time produce the 
channels referred to in connection with pressure tunnels. If these channels 
vould develop in the the abutments of the dam or in its foundation serious 
results would follow. 


 /, 
1d 


In House Document 419 (the Colorado River) the Bureau of 
Reclamation says: 

({n alternative plan would place a higher dam at the Glen Canyon site to raise 
the water 605 feet above the present stream bed (725 feet above the proposed 
foundation). This would create a reservoir of 34 million acre-feet capacity 

larger than Lake Mead, 32,360,000 capacity) of which 29 million acre-feet would 
he active capacity. In addition to having value for flood control and silt reten- 
tion, the reservoir would have tremendous hold over capacity to assist the upper 
basin * * *, 

IT asked Mr. Jacobson, of the Bureau, about this in the course of the 
House hearings last year. “That wasa preliminary report that didn’t 
mean anything,” he replied. 


f 


1950 
In its 1950 basic report, the Bureau of Reclamation states, concern 
ing the Glen Canyon site: 
I The Glen Canyon site is geologically favorable for a high concrete dam. At the 


site the sides of the canyon rise abruptly from the river bed in nearly vertical 
walls 650 feet high (770 above the proposed foundation). The rock forming the 
abutments and the foundation is the massive Navaho sandstone of Jurassic age. 
This massive formation is a medium grained sandstone, buff to red in color 
The rock is remarkably free of structural defects. No folds are found in the 

im site area, and the massive sandstone lies in a nearly horizontal position 
except for a slight dip upstream into the left abutment 

Twenty-eight holes have been drilled at the Glen Canyon site. The rock condi- 
tions were shown by the exploratory work to be generally satisfactory. 

A 700-foot dam was proposed. 
J MANY 1954 

At the time of the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation, the Bureau expressed no doubt about the geology of the Glen 
Canyon site. Comments in opposition to the proposed high Glen 
Canyon Dam (735 feet) were directed to an alleged peril to Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument, to increased evaporation loss (Under Sec- 
retary Tudor then claimed 165,000 acre-feet per year), con entration 
of storage low in the basin, loss of some power, and loss of river 
regulation. 
April 1954 

The Bureau was still not concerned with geology. Mr. Dominy of 
the Bureau wrote a letter on April 16 revealing new evaporation 
errors in which he stated that the cost of protecting Rainbow Bridge 
was known to be extremely high but that he did not know what the 
cost would be. On April 30, Mr. Tudor thought a high Glen Dam 
“would either flood out the Rainbow Arch National Monument or re- 
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quire the construction of a substantial dam to protect it,” and the 
additional water. he felt. would be stored too far downstream. 


May 195 } 


There was still no concern about the geology. On May te Mr. 
Dominy informed Congressman John Saylor: 

The regional office has not performed engineering that would be necessary to 
submit a defensible estimate on the high Glen Canyon Dam and could not come 
within any reasonable estimate at all without expenditure of considerable funds 

Confronted with this lack of information from the Bureau, the 
Sierra Club obtained a rough engineering estimate of the cost of 
higher Glen Canvon Dam, which it was found would be of the order 
of an additional $25 million. This additional cost, however, would 
far more than be offset because High Glen would preclude the con 
struction of Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams and the expendi 
ture of most of the $21 million advocated for “recreational improve 
ment” of a severely impaired Dinosaur National Monument. The 
resulting total saving in cost would probably be in the neighborhood 
of $200 million. 

Later in May, upon being ordered to recalculate evaporation losses 
for the entire project owing to errors which the Sierra Club had dis 
closed, the Bureau of Reclamation marshaled other reasons for op- 
posing High Glen Canyon Dam, briefly as follows: 

1. Although Mr. Tudor had agreed that the Rainbow Bridge areu 
ment was not valid, John Marr, of the Department staff, continued 
to quote that argument, and regional reclamation director E. O. 
Larson alluded to it in his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Irrigation in June. 


This was done in spite of the statement in the Interior Department's 
fact sheet of January 19, presented to the House committee, which 
says, concerning the 700-foot dam proposed at Glen Canyon by the 
Bureau: 


The San Juan River arm at high water would encroach to some degree upon 
the Rainbow Arch National Monument. Damage to the monument will he avoided 
by the construction of a dike across the draw below the monument boundary to 
avoid any inundation of the national monument lands. 

There was no indication, when the high Glen alternative was dis 
cussed in January, that 35 feet could not be added to the cutoff dam 

There would be some loss of installed power but the Depart- 
ment admitted that this could be made up from other sources. It is 
pointed out later in this statement, moreover, that this power deficit 
could be made up at a saving in cost by using upper-basin coal reserves 
and thus further benefiting upper-basin economy. 

3. Concern was expressed about concentration of storage low in 
the upper basin. Inasmuch as the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
and Glen Canyon storage is solely for power and for river regulation, 
and not for irrigation or diversion, this argument is without validity, 
or at best overlaps the power argument. Maximum regulation of 
the river’s flow to the lower basin could be obtained below the con- 
fluence of all major upper-basin streams, and the Glen Canyon site 
— accomplish this. 

. The argument concerning river regulation is again an overlap- 
aa argument and apparet ntly neglects to consider that the streams 
which would be regulated by Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams, 
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namely, the Green and Yampa Rivers, will be regulated by Flaming 
Gorge and Cross Mountain Dams when these are built. The only 
large tributary to the Green via the Yampa left unregulated would 
be the Little Snake River, which. in turn, would be regulated even 
tually by a participating project planned for it. Further regulation 
would exist at the Gray Canyon site between Dinosaur National Monu 
ment and Glen © anvon. No signifie ant flood-control credit is involved 
n the Colorado storage project. 


June 1954 


At this time Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer advanced a 
new argument, according to the story in the Denver Post of June 25 
1954. quoted helow: 


The evaporation error is immaterial 
Dexheimer said: 

We will build our dams as high as they can be built feasibly, and undet 
‘ircumstances can a higher Glen Canyon be considered as an alternative to the 
eho Park Dam 

I will interpolate there that Mr. Tudor said this dam “would be 
an alternate to the construction of Echo Park.” That was in the 
Hlouse hearings, page 21. Sothe Vy COM] le tely disagreed. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you not chia to be fair, that vou ought to 

y that Mr. Tudor said that if a higher dam were to be constructed 
t would be an alternate? 

Mr. Brower. He proposed the dam, sir, as one of the alternates. 
I do not know where the initial point came. If it were under no 
circumstances an alternate, I do not think he would have proposed 
or discussed it. 

Senator ANpERSON. You mean you do not think when engineers 
start out to survey a country they look at the best location and all 
the othe F possible locations for a dam / They just pick one and stay 
with it against all other alternatives / 

Mr. Brower. That is a question that would be difficult to answer. 

Senator Anperson. Not difficult to anyone who knows the West. 

Mr. Brower. Certainly they have looked up and down that river 
and the various charts that I have seen in the House hearings and 
the various reports indicate, and the profiles of the river, what sites 
they have considered. 

(Continuing the Denver Post story :) 

The greater evaporation loss from the higher dam was not the reason we 
proposed the lower one. The reason is geological Our proposed dam 580 
feet high is the maximum (700 above the foundation) that can be built on that 
site geologically. Evaporation has nothing to do with it. 

Three days later (June 28, 1954) regional reclamation director 
K. O. Larson told the Senate subcommittee, concerning the higher 
glen: 

Regardless of differences or arguments on evaporation, the Glen Canyon Dam 
should be constructed to the maximum height consistent with economy, safety 
of the structure, and adequate protection of the Rainbow Natural Bridge. From 
our preliminary studies, a dam rising 580 feet above the river creating a reservoir 
of approximately 26 million acre-feet would meet these criteria. Final detailed 
engineering studies for the safe height of the dam may result in a capacity of 
slightly more or even less than 26 million acre-feet If the capacity is less than 
the 26 million acre-feet additional capacity must be sought elsewhere. If it is 
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more than 26 million acre-feet such increase should be used to compensate for 
the lowering of the Curecanti Dam and possible changes resulting from final 
surveys at other sites, to replace capacity of the less attractive upstream sites, 
or to lengthen the silt-retention period beyond 200 years. 

Anything, it would seem—to be wistful—but to save Dinosaur. 

In spite of having ordered a recalculation of evaporation, Under 
Secretary Tudor still leaned beni ily upon the oe argument in 
~ testimony before the Senate subcommittee in late June. This is 

1 face of the fact that the recalculation had apparently not yet come 
in. Replying to my letters of June 1 and 4, in which various other 
sources of error, as yet unadmitted, were oa out to the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Tudor wrote me: 

I appreciate the specific points you called to my attention relative to possible 
errors in statements made by the Commissioner and employees of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. These will be promptly checked. As I have heretofore stated, I 
have been very disturbed over the error in my testimony before the House com- 
mittee. While I can fully understand that a mathematical error can and often 
does happen, it is difficult to understand why this information did not come to 
my attention until so late. The Department is investigating this to ascertain 
the exact cause and thereafter take appropriate action. 

Senator Anperson. Are you going to comment any more about Mr. 
Tudor’s testimony in late June be fore the committee, because when 
you were half aman here you talked about what had been said by 
the Denver Post and said that Mr. Dexheimer said: 

Under no circumstances can a higher Glen Canyon be considered as an alterna- 
tive to the Echo Park Dam. 


You said he was in opposition to Mr. Tudor. Mr. Tudor says: 


However, as pointed out before the committee, a high Glen Canyon Dam is not 
an acceptable alternate. 

Mr. Brower. That is not his wording before the House committee, 
the House committee hearings, page 21. 

Senator Anprerson. This is June 1954 and this June is 1954 and 
vou thought the two were in opposition. I am quoting what Mr. 
Dexheimer said and what Mr. Tudor said. Mr. Dexheimer said: 

Under no circumstances can a higher Glen Canyon be considered as an alterna- 
tive to the Echo Park Dam. 


Mr. Tudor said: 

However, as pointed out in testimony before the House committee, a hih 
Glen Canyon Dam is not an acceptable alternate. 

What is the difference in those two statements ? 

Mr. Browrr. Let me say this, there was a period between January 
and June in which case Mr. Tudor could have obtained new informa- 
tion and changed his mind. At the time he suggested this alternate 
to the House and discussed it, he said it would be an alternate to the 
construction of Echo Park. If he changed his mind later and new 
information came in, that is something I would not know. 

Senator ANpERsON. You were present at those hearings? 

Mr. Brower. I was present. 

Senator ANpgrson. You would have known when he said it. 

Mr. Brower. I was present at this hearing. 

Senator Anperson. Exactly. You were present at this hearing. 
saw you every day. 
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Mr. Brower. On June 24, I do not think I was there when Mr. 
Tudor spoke. The June 24 clipping of the Denver Post did not reach 
me until after that time. 

Senator Anperson. I think it is unfortunate to say these men were 
at cross-purposes when one is making the statement one day and the 
other is making the statement the next day and they are absolutely 
on all fours. 

Senator Mitirkin. What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Brower. I think, Senator Millikin, my explanation is that as 
I have given it to the chairman. Time elapsed. There is adequate 
time for a change of figures. 

Senator Mitiikin. The two statements were made roughly at the 
same time. 

Senator ANnprerson. One day apart. 

Senator Miniikin. One day apart. 

Mr. Brower. Those two statements are in reasonable consonance, 
but I woul | like to point out, all I am trying to do here is point out, 
what is happening here year by year and month by month and that 
there was a change of opinion between January and June about the 
feasibility of this as an alternate. 

Senator Mituikin. Supposing there was, what is the importance of 
it? 

Mr. Brower. It is just that it all bears out the final conclusion I 
come to of how this whole thing changes. 

Senator AnpErson. I think that these things all do change. 

Mr. Brower. I am sure they do. 

Senator AnpreRson. You are referring to a report on the Glen 
Canyon Dam to try to show that they subsequently changed their 
opinion on the Glen Canyon Dam. They went 10 miles away and 
found something more worth while. That is like saying to a man 
who says he does not believe there is any oil around Yuba City and 
subsequently a nian comes in with oil at Yuba City, and you say that 
the man is silly, he examined this piece of land and they found oil 
10 miles away from Yuba City. 

Mr. Brower. I should make it clear that I am not editorializing 
on these things. I am trying to point out the changes made through 
the years. 

Senator Minurqxin. What is your point? 

Senator ANpEerson. To discredit public officials, and I do not think 
it is fair. 

Senator Minurkrn. I suspect that, but I would like to have the 
witness tell us. 

Mr. Brower. My point is that there are still some uncertainties 
here and I would like to bring it up to date, and then go from that 
point because I think it has a bearing on what I have to say. 

Senator Minzikin. We will have to listen to the whole thing. 

Mr. Brower. Please bear in mind I said there is no perfect solution 
and we have to look for the best solution we can. I am just putting 
all these things in order on the calendar, some things that I have 
found, for your information. 

Senator Mim1K1n. Has the Sierra Club built any dams? 

Mr. Brower. The Sierra Club does not have the function of build- 
ing dams, but we have a good many engineers in the organization, 
some of whom are very expert at building dams. 
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Senator Minuikix. Do you know any organization that has built 
more dams, more suecessful dams, than the Bureau of Reclamation ? 

Mr. Brower. I do not know what the tally would be between the 
Bureau and the Corps of Engineers, but they build a great many. 

Senator Minntikix. They are a fairly experienced organization, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Brower. They have a great deal of experience in building 
dams. 

Senator Mituikix. And they must have quite an assemblage of ex 
pert talent to help them ? 

Mr. Brower. They do, sir, and similarly, they had a good many 
experts on the subject of evaporation, where through our searching 
through their figures we found some rather serious errors that they had 
not found, 

Senator Mitiikix. Well, I am not saying thet some errors could 
not be found in history, but if you are looking for someone to protect 
the United States as a Federal agency, who would you find is a more 
experienced outfit ee the Bureau of Reclamation 4 

Mr. Brower. I am not prepared to comment on that except that I 
think there would be some outside checking agencies included in the 
other bureaus of Government who could, by working over these plans, 
reinforce each other and find errors that no engineer sitting around 
this table would find, or that no engineer sitting in outside organiza 
tions would find. 

Senator Mitirkin. Then you get into an endless process of checking 
and recheecking with the result that nothing is finally accomplished. 

Mr. Brower. I appreciate, sir, that the perfect solution is a difficult 
thing to find, but we should strive for it. 

Thus, in the attempt to make a case for what the Bureau once called 
the fundamental issue—greater evaporation losses if alternatives to 
Echo Park Dam were used—the Bureau had: (1) Made an error in 
subtraction, (2) miscalculated the height of one of the alternate 
dams: (3) erroneously calculated the area of one of the reservoirs, 
denied the error, then admitted it: (4) released a table of ev: ets ition 
rates which does not reconcile with evaporation figures used; (5) is- 
sued a press release extolling its skill in determining prenaiin rates, 
rates which it was not itself using: (6) compiled a strange table of 
oper: ating levels for reservoirs contradicted by its own basic report, 
including 1 operating level 95 feet higher than the dam creating the 
reservoir, 

The Bureau was ordered to recalculate its evaporation figures but 
continued to support its project before the results of any recalculation 
were made known. 

The Bureau attempted to create the impression that the high Glen 
Canyon Dam alternative would threaten Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument, in the face of the Department’s knowledge that its own 
proposal, a low Glen’ Canyon Dam, would threaten Rainbow Bridge 
unless protective measures were taken—measures which would likewise 
apply to high Glen. 

Senator Warkrns. May I ask a question at that point? 

Senator ANDERSON, Surely. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Brower, you favor using of Glen Canyon as 
an alternate, do you not? You are recommending that, and that is 
what you are recommending? 
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Mr. Brower. I have not recommended High Glen as an alternate. 
We took the figures the Bureau had prepared and Mr. Tudor had testi 
fied with respect to on this alternate , scrutinized them, and turned up 
the errors of which you may know. The Sierra Club’s position, I 
think, is in accord with the other conservation organizations. We 
would not have any objection to a Glen Canyon Dam, low or high, that 
was part of a sound project that did not threaten Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument. 

Senator WarkiNns. Just a moment. You are affiliated with the Na 
tional Parks Association, your organization 4 

Mr. Brower. We are affiliated with the National Parks Association 
through being one of its cooperating organizations and also through 
the Natural Resources Council of America. 

Senator Warkins. I ask if you are acquainted — Mr. Fred M. 
Packard, executive secretary of the National Parks Association ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You people have taken, of course, the position 
that you are against any invasion of a national park or monument ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Brower. That is our general position. 

Senator Warkins. Let me read you a part of a statement by Mr. 
Fred M. Packard, executive secretary, National Parks Association, 
which appeared in the Washington Post December 19, 1954. 

Mr. Brower. What was the date of that, sir? 

Senator Warkins. December 19, 1954. It appears that Mr. Pack 
_ was replying to a letter written by a Mr. Ryan. I am going to 

ead these quotes and ask you if that is not completely contrary to the 
alan you are now taking with respect to Grand Canyon. 

Mr. Ryan's statement that Echo Park Dam would not set a precedent and 
that no one knows of any other dams proposed to be built within the nationa 
park system reveals surprising ignorance of the facts. To settle this point, 
it is well to name actively proposed projects and the parks they would impaii 
Some of these proposals have been before Congress for years; others are in the 
advanced planning stage. None have yet been built. They are: (1) Glacier 
View Dam, the Belly River project, and the Waterton Lake division project. 
in Glacier National Park; (2) Yellowstone Lake Dam in Yellowstone Nationa 
Park; (8) Bridge Canyon Dam and the Kanab Tunnel, drastically affecting 
Grand Canyon National Park and Grand Canyon National Monument; (4) 
Cedar Grove, Tehipite, Sentinal, Paradise Valley, Simpson Meadow, and othe 
dams affecting Kings Canyon National Parks; (5) Mining City Dam, flooding 
Mammoth Cave National Park; (6) the Wawona project in Yosemite National 
Park; (7) Glen Canyon Dam, affecting Rainbow Bridge National Monument : 
(S) Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams, in Dinosaur National Monument 

They are all named together as an invasion of national monuments. 
This is from the executive secretary of the National Parks Association. 
You have taken the position which you would favor if we have to have 
an alternate using Glen Canyon ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Providing it is sound and does not invade the monu 
ment. And Secretary McKay has written that any necessary steps 
will be taken to protect Rainbow Bridge from Glen Canyon Dam. 

Senator Warkins. This gentleman points it out as one of those 
and you stand on the firm principle that it will be invading national 
parks and monuments and he names Glen Canyon as one that will be 
nvaded and is against it as a matter of principle as well. When you 
are talking about Echo, the next one you knock out would be Gle: 
Canyon ¢ 
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Mr. Brower. Not necessarily; that is something I will discuss a 
little later here, but I do not think that follows 

Senator Warkins. I want to read the next paragraph from the 
article. 

Once any of these projects is built, the floodgates will be open and these 
national parks and monuments converted to unsightly reservoirs 

That includes Glen Canyon. 


The precedent is real, dangerous, and must be prevented 


He issaying that about Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Brower. The Department of the Interior has been of two 
minds on this. The fact sheet has said way back in 1947, the first 
indications were that it could be protected from Glen Canyon and 
the fact sheet of last January before the House said it would be 
protected. Then Mr. Tudor said that the high Glen Canyon Dam 
would add seriously to the difficulty of protecting the Rainbow. 
Other Bureau people were saying that Rainbow would be flooded by 
the high Glen. It will be flooded by either high Glen or low Glen 
unless they can build this cutoff dam they have 7” n talking about. 
I do not believe they yet know how feasible that is, but that is a ques- 
tion I think pertaining to Glen Canyon in that long list. 

Senator WATKINS. ‘He does not make any ifs or ands: he comes 
right out flatly and says it will be an invasion of the national parks 
and it is a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Brower. It may be. 

Senator Warkins. You are talking about inconsistencies among the 
proponents of these projects; I want to call your attention to the fact 
that there are inconsistencies, and grave ones, among you people. 


You oppose Glen Canyon and Echo Park and then vou say you are 
for all the rest of it. 
Mr. Brower. The rest of my testimony 
Senator Warkins. Does not mean much when you say that. 
Mr. Brower. I do not think I will be in opposition when I finish. 
Mr. Packarp. Could I speak for just a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Anprerson. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. PACKARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Packxarp. I am Fred M. Packard, executive secretary of the 
National Parks Association. 

What Mr. Brower has said is true all the way through. I just 
wanted to state that the National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Reclamation have now concluded an agreement in which they have 
agreed that the Rainbow Bridge will be protected against the effects 
of the Glen Canyon Reservoir if it is feasible to do so ) by two different 
methods. Both of them involve this check dam Mr. Brower spoke of. 
Subject to the carrying out of that agreement anything I said in my 
letter about Glen Canyon being an invasion of the national parks 
system would no longer be valid, and therefore would have to be 
stricken from the list. The other dams listed are correct. 

Senator Warkrns. You had this information at the time you wrote 
this letter ? 
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Mr. Packarp. No, sir. The agreement was drawn about 2 weeks 
ago. I had a COpy ot it. I do not know whethe re you have a copy of it. 

Senator Warkins. Do you believe in respecting agreements with 
respect to these national ps irks and monuments ? 

Mr. Packarp. I am getting to the other question. 

Senator WATKINS. Do you? 

Mr. Packarp. Certainly. 

Senator ANpERSON. Go ahead, Mr. Brower. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SIERRA CLUB—Resumed 


Mr. Brower. These arguments collapsed. The Bureau then ad 
vanced geological reasons for not building high Glen. But, the 
Bureau itself suggested a high Glen Canyon dam (725 feet high) in 
1947. That 725 feet assumes 120 feet of excavation from the river 
channel to bedrock. Its basic report, in 1950, showed that a dam 770 
feet above the foundation was geologically possible. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you refer to the documents and show 
where that is? 

Mr. Brower. In House Document 419. 

Senator AnpeRsON, I will be glad to hand it to you. You are not 
quoting from this. You say, “Its basic report in 1950.” 

Mr. Brower. Oh, yes; that will be found in the study of the geologi 
cal sites. 

Senator Anperson. Do you want to find here where they recom- 
mended a 725-foot dam ¢ 

Mr. Brower. 128 and 129, I believe. I can supply this citation and 
the quote. Do you want this right now ? 

Senator ANpERSON. I surely do; that is why we asked for these 
statements a day in advance, because when you get into things of this 
nature we ought to her ive a chance to check them. You are trying to 
indict the Bureau for dishonesty, and that is always a dangerous 
process and sometimes kicks back. 

Mr. Brower. I am trying to report as objectively as I can edi- 
torializing later on what is happening on this one site. 

Senator Anperson. If you want to, supply it later. 

Mr. Brower. I can supply it later 

(The information was not supplied at the time the hearings were 
printed. ) 

Senator Anperson. Because T am ready to question you on this one 
here. The basic report of 1950 shows a dam 770 feet above the stream 
bed was geologically possible. I would be glad to give you all the rest 
of the day to find it. 

Mr. Brower. That will be in the geological report. 

Senator ANpErRsoN. Yes; you try to find it. 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnpErson. We asked for some figures and this gentleman 
promised to read them into the record. You may proceed. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF JAMES H. HOWARD, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT 


Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, lam James H. Howard. When I was 
on the stand a few nats ago, Senator Goldwater asked me for some 
information respecting the Metropolit: in Water District bonds. I 
think the following figures will satisfy his request. These figures are 
February 28, 1955. The authorized bond issue of the Metropolitan 
Water District was $220 million. Of that amount there have been 
sold $204.684,000. To date there have been redeemed $26,280,000. 
The interest paid on the outstanding bonds to date is $135,013,170.25. 
There are some bonds outstanding which are due, but have not been 
presented for payment aggregating $46,000. There are also some in 
terest coupons due but not presented for payment, $194,687.50. 

I think that covers the ifloréstition called for by Senator Gold 
water. 

Senator Anperson, Thank you. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SIERRA CLUB—Resumed 


Mr. Brower. Page 118, House Document 364. 
senator ANDERSON. You read where they said there wil] be a high 
lam 770 feet. 

Mr. Brower. I cannot read where it says that. 

Senator Anprerson. That is exactly what I am trying to contend. 
The walls of the canyon rise up; but if vou will kindly take a look at 
the pictures they have made of Echo Park Dam they had a working 
model of it with the dam ae low and the walls of the canyon rising 
1,700 feet above that. Therefore, would it be your contention that 
they proposed a dam 2,000 feet high ? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

Senator AnpErsoN. Where does this say anything about 770 feet ? 

Mr. Brower. The walls of the canyon, 650 feet which, if you add to 
that the excavation of 120, totals 770 fee 2 

Senator ANperson. Precisely; but I am saying, Have you ever 
looked at the Hoover Dam ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Do the walls rise above the top of the dam ? 

Mr. Brower. They do, sit 

Senator Anperson. Therefore, is the Hoover Dam, the amount of 
the excavation plus the amount of dam plus the amount of the walls 
above it? 

Mr. Brower. May I amend my sentence to say instead of “showed,” 
“indicated” / 

Senator Anperson. I would just as vigorously question “indicated.” 
It has nothing to do with the size of the dam. The walls of the canyon, 
[ am not an engineer—I have been speaking about law very freely 
because I am not a lawver, but now I speak very freely about eng] 
neering, because I am not an engineer. JI do not think a man has 
to have an engineering degree to know that. but if the Bureau of 
Reclamation is placing a dam in the bottom of the canyon and desires 
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to take away 120 feet for foundations, and then build a 400-foot dam, 
that because the walls rise higher above that the dam is the total of 
the foundations plus the concrete, plus the rock walls, and you do not 
think that either ? 

Mr. Brower. No: I do not. 

Senator ANDERSON, Why did he sav that? 

Mr. Brower. What I do say, and what I think I can stand on as a 

(Vinal 

Senator ANpERsON. This is not a question of a layman, this is a 
juestion of whether you are bearing true witness or not. 

Mr. Brower. All right, then. My point is this: The height de 
cided upon finally 1s going to depend on a great many factors. One 
of those factors will be the height that they want to build it. Mr. 
Dexheimer says Mr. Larson testifies that it might go higher or lowe 
than 700 feet. They will know when they excavate further. At the 
proposed Feather Dam in California they have rone beyond the 
Is. I do not suggest that the engineers, if they want to go to the 
top of high walls, the precipitous walls, cannot do it with essentialh 
the same technique they have now. 

Senator Anperson. That is vour engineering testimony on what you 
might do if you were building adam. You said: , , 


| basic report in 1950 showed that a dam 770 feet above the stream bed wa 
ogically possible. 

I have asked you to find that. 

Mr. Brower. The dam is geologically possible. 

Senator ANprerson. Go ahead now. 

Mr. Brower. I would say as the next relevant statement that | 


vould not concede that the next statement was a non sequitur. Tl 
ext statement said, “The sides of the canvon rise.” 
Senator ANpreRsoN. That is the only statement you used that I 


nderstood. 

Senator Anderson said something like: “That is the only Lati 
phrase I understand.” 

Mr. Brow ER, It is geologically favorable because it has walls 660 feet 
high. 

Senator Anprerson. The canyon has walls, what about the storage 
dam’? Where does this mention the storage dam? Where does it Say 
that a storage dam of 770 feet was geologically possible ; that is what 
I want to know. 

Mr. Brower. It shows that by saying that it is geologically favor 
ible for a high concrete dam. 

Senator AnpERsOoN. Do not switch words on it again. Read it agwain, 
the first sentence. 

Mr. Brower (reading) : 

rhe Glen Canyon site is geologically favorable for a high concrete dam. At the 

» the sides of the canyon rise abruptly from the river bed in near verti 

lis 650 feet high. 

That, I contend in my own lay way, makes my case. 

Senator AnprerRson. That is fine. If all your testimony is of that 
character, then we must regard it as lay testimony pretty broad], 
because I think you cannot find much here. 

Mr. Brower. May I suggest that that bears out my statement in my 
testimony which says, “Its basic report, in 1950, showed that a dam 770 
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feet above the foundation was geologically possible.” I put a period 
there because I do not know whe ther it is engineeringly possible. We 
are talking now about geology. 

Senator ANpERSON. Wait a moment, it is not engineeringly possible 
unless it is geologically possible. When you say geologically possible, 
you do not mean merely that the canyon is around it, you mean that 
there will be rock foundations that will hold water. You mean there 
are walls that you can anchor into. Therefore, you have said that a 
770-foot dam, the right geology existed for it. not the height of the 


walls. But you cannot find in there where they say it was geologically 
possible. 
Mr. Brower. Then I will go to the next sentence. . 


Senator Anperson. Stay with this one. I would like to stay with 
the one I do not like. 

Mr. Brower. Now we are going back to the Bureau sentence. 

Senator AnprerRson. Yes, I do not like that. 

Mr. Brower (reading) : 


The rock forming the abutments and the foundations is massive Navaho sand- 
stone of Jurassie age 


age. 


Senator Anprerson. You have been pointing out that that was not 
very good. 

Mr. Brower. I have not been pointing that out. sir. 

Senator AnpErsoN. You have been reading Mr. Weymouth and var- 
ious other people so that would indicate that that high dam was not 
feasible. 

Mr. Brower. That indicates initially that they were worried about 
this Navaho sandstone. 

Senator Anprerson. All right. 

Mr. Brower. By the 1950 report, they had ceased to worry about 
Navaho sandstone. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. We believe in the theory of evolution 
that as you get more information you change your opinion. 

Mr. Brower. But the Bureau is not going to like the next docu- 
mentation. 

Senator Anperson. Maybe the Bureau will not like it, but I did not 
like this one. 

Mr. Brower. The committee could perhaps ask the Bureau to make 
a statement at this point as to whether my statement that it is geologi- 
cally possible is or is no defensible. We are taking out the other 
skaeatads and just sticking to geology. 

Senator Anprrson. I do not know who wrote this record. Do you 
know who wrote this 1950 lens report? Of course, it was not a 
report, it was a mere inventory report, not a basic report. 

Mr. Brower. Well, this is the report, I believe, that your bill is 
predicated on. 

Senator ANnpERson. Wait a minute. This is the inventory. 

Mr. Brower. That is the basic report. 

Senator Anderson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brower. So the inventory suggested the high dam. 

Senator AnpERson. Do we know who wrote that ? 

Mr. Larson, do you know who wrote this basic report, so-called, 
1950 ¢ 

Mr. Larson. This report was written in the regional office in Salt 
Lake City. 


- ———— = — 
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Senator Anverson. Do you know who wrote this particular part 
relating to Glen Canyon Dam? Is he here / 

Mr. Larson. No, | do not know. We have our own geologist work- 
ing with the geologists and designers of the Denver office and we 
conferred back and forth all the w: Ly through. 

Senator Anperson. I would want to confer with him to see what 
he meant by it. 

(yo ahead. 

Mr. Brower. Early in 1954 

Senator ANDERSON. You are going to find in here the reference you 
made tothis other? Itis not on 128. 

Mr. Brower. Maybe it is 148. Lam scratching my head to remember 
last January a year ago and a lot of silt has accumulated in my 
head since. 

Senator ANDERSON (reading) : 

An alternative plan would place a higher dam at the Glen Canyon site t 
raise the water 605 feet above the present stream bed 

Mr. Brower. So I added the 120. That is what they have found 
since, 

Senator AnpErson. This is not a recommendation for such a dam ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Anprerson. What did yousay about it? “The Bureau itself 
suggested a high Glen Canyon dam 605 feet high in 1947.7 It did not 
suggest it, did it? 

Mr. Brower. It did suggest it, I “ang ve, 

Senator ANprrsoN. It suggested a different dam and said there 
were alternates to it. 

Mr. Brower. I would be perfectly happy to change that to “inven- 
tory.” It makes no difference. 

Senator Anperson. It may not to you, but it does to me. 

Mr. Brower. Again, I will put that in as a suggestion that it was 
the 750-foot high Glen figure that Mr. Tudor put in and then argued 
against it owing to the excessive evaporation. When the Bureau 
corrected its error and found that a 735-foot dam would provide all 
necessary alternative storage, there were still no geological objections. 
In May the Bureau complained about the high costs of a 735-foot dam 
but admitted that it would not know what the cost would be without 
costly engineering surveys. In late June the Reclamation Commis- 
sioner claimed that a 700-foot dam was the maximum that could be 
built for geological reasons, which he did not describe. Three days 
later one of his regional directors said that final detailed engineering 
studies would be required to determine whether the dam could be 
built that high, higher, or lower. 


Nowe mbe r 1954 
You already have Secretary McKay’s letter of November 30 to me 


about the geological difficulties at Glen Canyon. Senator Kuchel 
entered it in the record for February 28. 


January 1955 
On January 19 Under Secretary Davis wrote me: 


In your letter of December 380 you suggest that the Bureau of Reclamation 
should prepare plans for the protection of Rainbow Bridge from a high Glen 
Canyon Reservoir with a water surface elevation of 3,735 feet above sea level 
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As pointed out in our letter of November 30, there are geological reasons fo 
limiting the height of the proposed reservoir to water surface elevation 3,700 
Under these circumstances expenditures of funds at this time for plans for pro 
tecting Rainbow Bridge from a high Glen Canyon Dam could not be justified 
However, if after authorization of the project, when more intensive geologica 
explorations are made, it develops that the foundation materials are competent 
to support a dam of greater height, the studies necessary for plans for highe: 
protection of Rainbow Bridge could be undertaken at this time. 

Senator ANprerson. Does that strike you as a reasonable attitude / 

Mr. Brower. Not totally. I would not say it was unreasonable, but 
I would say I had a different opinion of what they might do while 
running studies for a dam 200 feet high. They might as well see 
what would happen by raising the dam 35 feet while they had the 
crews in there. 

Senator Anperson. Even though it required wholly different explor 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Brower. It might, and it might not. I think that they should 
at least give it consideration, when running a profile of the river and 
selecting various possible sites. 

February, March 1955 

You W il] recall] that on Monday Mr. Dexheimer wa concerned about 
the safety of the Glen Canyon Dam only if it exceeded 700 feet. His 
conclusions. he made it clear, were not tentative. They were firm up 
to 700 feet, “as firm as it is possible for us to get.” he said, “with much 
more investigation than usual.” 

Last October 26 he had written to Richard Bradley, Cornell 
physicist : 

At present our design specialists are quite concerned as to whether or not the 
foundation characteristics of the Glen Canyon and Gray Canyon sites are capable 
of safely supporting high dams 700 and 575 feet, respectively. 

Senator Anperson. Do you think that is contradictory ? 

Mr. Brower. I do 

Senator Anperson. You mean if you started in October to make 
studies and by February next he found out certain facts were available 
he should testify before us ? 

Mr. Browrr. That would not be contradictory. 

Senator Anprerson. What do you find in here that is contradictory ? 
He said something in March 1955 after he had made his examination. 
He said something in October before he made his examination. What 
is contradictory about that ? 

Mr. Brower. I would like to know what examinations were made. 
[ am just curious. 

Senator Anperson. Why not ask that instead of implying some 
differences, 

Mr. Brower. Those between October and now. 

I have talked briefly about this subject to one of the foremost civ’! 
ngineers of the United States whom I happen to have known well 
for the past 20 years. He had the figures in mind—the safe 700-foot 
dam that suddenly becomes unsafe if 35 feet is added. He laughed 
and pointed out to me with a diagram, as Mr. Jacobson did a vear ago, 
that when you add height to a dam you start in adding it at the 
bottom, upstream and down and you come up with the same unit load 
on the bearing surface—roughly, as I understood it, the reason why 
taller people have bigger feet. 
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Maybe high Glen Canyon Dam can’t be built. No one knows: 
But if 735 feet is unsafe, then there should properly be quite some 
concern about 700 feet. The Bureau’s whole project is at stake. 


UNCERTAINTIES AND THE EFFECT UPON COST 


How big the dam will be at Glen Canyon, how much excav: ition 
here must be to find suitable foundations, how much grouting to 
orrect seepage losses in an arid region where the water table is ex 
tremely low, how mue * to protect Rainbow Bridge—all this has bear 
ng on the cost of Glen Canyon Dam. And if the cost of Glen Canyon 
<0 far exceeds the estimate that its hydroelectric power cannot compete 
vith other sources of energy, then the dream of a generation fades 
iway. I think we are all vitally interested in how important this 
earing on cost actually is. For examp le, if high Glen can be built 
nstead of Echo Park, Split Mountain, and low Glen, the estimated 
ost of the Colorado storage project should drop about $200 million 
even after protecting Rainbow Bridge. 

That saving is so great as to dwarf the cost of complete stuclie 
prior to authorization, of the Glen Canyon site—and to dwarf 
cost of the major dam the Burean contemplates to save Rainbow 
| r lee. This woul | he a dam nearly YOO fe t above the stream ce} an 
|, about as high as the proposed Split Mountain Dam. Is it feasible / 
What detailed studies have been made? See retary MeKay ce said 
that any necessary steps will be taken to protect Rainbow. and this 
vpe of protection has been talked about for vears. What will it 


st? Is this cost now in the estimate before vou for Glen Canvor 
Dam ? 


rie 


Perhaps it isn’t much. Perhaps it’s millions. Perhaps a cutoff dam 
innot protect Rainbow Bridge because of the ? of the rock. 
What then? Should we lower the level of Glen Canyon, or try to get 
iv with reinforcing the bridge against the action of the fluctuati 
reservoir, having first given park experts a chance to choose between 
losing’ Dinosaur and having to boat. or walk through about ‘ mile 
f mud to see Rainbow Bridge? 

We'll know more about answers when there has been more studv. 
\leanwhile we know that the effect on the entire proj ct of any s ich 
neertainties can be major—and we may have an object lesson staring 
s in the face in the sentence the then Acting Commissioner of 
Reclamation wrote to Congressman Savlor on May 21, 1952, to 
explain the jump in the estimate for the Missouri River Basin project 
from S840 million to $3.140.303,000 : 

This increase is primarily the result of the incompleteness of the investi: 
nd the inadequacy of the engineering data on which the cost 
repared at the time the project was authorized 


ration 
estim ites were 


Under Secretary Davis wrote me as follows on this subject in the 
January 19 letter: 


It 


was impracticable to make detailed project investigations for most of this 
arge, complex basin project before it was authorized. Consequently, the 
il plans were, to a great extent, based on reconnaisance studies and the original 
ans specifically recognized this and set forth the requirements for additional 
anning., In fact, the incompleteness of the plan and inadequacies of the engi- 
leering and cost data at the time the project was authorized were 
Senate Document 191, 78th Congress, the authorizing document 
lowing statements are quoted: 


« rig 


recognized in 
from which the 
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“The project plan includes hundreds of major engineering works, such as dams 
and powerplants, and thousands of important structures. The plans on which 
the estimates are based were necessarily of a preliminary nature. At many of 
the dam sites exploratory work has been carried far enough to obtain dependable 
basic data, At other sites further exploratory work must be undertaken before 
details of the structures can be determined and better estimates made. * * * 
All cost estimates are tentative, and are subject to revisions in the light of further 
information which must be developed by exploratory work and detailed design 
studies before construction is undertaken. A lump-sum allowance has been 
included for contingencies for unforeseen conditions, but no allowance has been 
included for major economic changes. All estimates are based on costs as of 
January 1, 1940, and an appropriate factor will therefore have to be applied to 
conform such estimates to prices existing at the time the construction of any 
feature of the development is initiated.” 

Detailed project investigations have not yet been made for certain units of the 
Missouri River Basin project, but the situation in respect to the planning for 
Glen Canyon Reservoir is entirely different. In this case detailed project inves- 
tigations have been made. We see no reason to question the adequacy of the 
sureau’s cost estimates for the Glen Canyon Dam. 

There nevertheless is a question, How big a dam can be built? Big 
enough to save $200 million and a park 4 


WHICH IS MORI MPORTANT POWER OR WATER? 


If we pursue this question, we may well find savings that will dwarf 
the $200 million high Glen could save. 

We are not convinced that the Bureau needs anywhere near t 
amount of storage it proposes to build. Its ficure ot plus or min us 
481% million acre-feet is more than twice what the Bureau itself says 
is necessary for river regulation—23 million acre-feet. Herbert Hoo- 
ver said 20 million acre-feet would suffice. Does the Bureau’s 23 mil- 
lion ignore part of the function of Hoover Dam? For example, 914 
million acre-feet of the capacity of Hoover Dam must be vacant each 
April 1 to provide for flood control. If floods are controlled by up- 
stream structures, then at least part of this space should be available 
for storage for diversion elsewhere by exchange. It is up to the Colo- 
rado Basin States to agree among themselves not to waste this huge 
capacity, roughly 114 times that of Echo Park Dam. 

So the 23 million acre-feet is probably high. ‘To this the Bureau 
has added 25 million acre-feet to increase power head and to control 
sediment. But this is not controlling sediment; this is collecting it, 
and is burying forever the productivity of millions of acres of range- 
land and farms. The Bureau proposes very little even of this type 
of control for the worst sediment producers of all—the San Juan 
(upper reaches), Little Colorado, Coconino, Virgin, and Dirty Devil 
Rivers. Meanwhile the Department of Agriculture has shown the 
promise of a dynamic soil-conservation program, now languishing. 

Part of the Bureau’s 25-million surplus storage is the 1114 million 
acre-feet of dead storage, the primary function of which is to build 
power head; the dead storage area of a reservoir is one of the last 
areas to be encroached upon by silt—the silt is dumped where the 
river slows down at the head of a reservoir. 

Therefore it seems that good planning would require the Bureau 
to make full use of the Hoover Dam facilities already in existence 
and to trim the storage to what is required for year-by-year increases 
in industrial, domestic, and agricultural depletions—and the power 
incident thereto. To save needless evaporation loss, they should ex- 
clude the reservoir area added to produce power revenue. 


1 
' 


ne 
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[f the project were so trimmed and if the emphasis were on do 
mestic and industrial use, I stressed last July to this committee, rather 
han on agricultural use—Utah is now losing more water by wasteful 
ke ation methods than it stands to gain from the Colorado system 

then the tremendous amount of water that will be lost under the 
Bureau plan will be available for the future destiny of the upper 
basin. There would be emphasis on restoring the watershed, for 
eX: imple, so that the ground storage of water could be stepped up 
to minimize evaporation and to regulate streams in the natural man- 

r. The improved watershed would be better rangeland and a better 

place to look at. Kvaporation from the main storage reservoirs might 
he reduced 500,000 acre-feet per year. Kvaporation and other losses 

resulting from uneconomic agricultural uses of the water would be 
any times as great In the total saving. 

It seems well worth considering, for example, what would happen 
f power from coal were substituted for Echo Park and Split Moun 
iin Dams’ hydropower in the course of the Bureau’s proposed payout 

period. There would be a saving of $147 million over the 44 years, 
nd a market would have been provided for some 35 million tons of 
pper basin coal, which could conceivably be pumped to the power 
ul ts through a pipeline. 

Chere might be similar sav ings in substituting coal and coal mining 
lewis ‘ve in the Bureau’s project. This could be a boon to upper 
asin mining economy 2 years from now, not 20 years or so. 

How this could come about is worth some detailed attention. 


IS DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT NEEDED FOR POWER 7 


The Bureau proposes to charge nearly 90 percent of the cost of 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams to power production but has 
viven the public no clear analysis of alternatives. The following few 
pages show that: 

Lae free low interest rate steam-electric plants could sell power 
To. apprec! iably less than the proposed tax-free low-interest rate 
hydroelectric plants. 

2. Private utility companies could sell steam-electric power at only 
the small extra cost necessary to pay the taxes otherwise paid by the 
eli sioeeia- aimee instead of by subsidized power users. 

Senator Minnikin. Would the mining of coal and the proces sing of 

have anything to do with the regulation of the river? 

Mr. srowerR. No, sir. those would not—that is, if this were used for 
power and the upper arg was reduced to a water project instead 

ra power project, ith water ad led, there would be no problem 
of regulation. There isiite be only the problem of less production 
of power, and that can come from coal with these advantages. 

Senator MILuikin. Would coal help finance participating areas? 

Mr. Brower. That is a separate question, but a very good one, if 
| may say so, and.perhaps is the crux of the matter 

Senator Mi.ikin. If it is the crux of the matter, it is Important 
to consider, is it not? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, it is. 

Senator Minirk1n. In other words, your whole coal suggestion adds 
othing to the regulation of the river, nothing to the irrigation of the 
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land as an alternative to the production of power, and adds nothing 
to the financing of the participating areas or the regulating reservoirs, 
the main reservoirs / 

Mr. Brower. I would not try to suggest that the coal would function 
in the regulation of the river. 

Senator Mitiikix. Obviously it would not do so. 

Mr. Brower. It would not do so. I do suggest here the value of 
coal as a substitution for hydro power that will reduce the cost to 
the country as a whole in the case of Echo Park by $147 million during 
the course of the 44-year payout. 

Senator Mitirkin. I am suggesting to you that it would have 
nothine to do with the reulation of the river. 

Mr. Brower. That is true 

Senator Mitirk1n. That is important, is it not / 

Mr. Brower. That is important, but it does not affect the presenta 
tion lam making here. I am suggesting only 

Senator Miniikry. IT am not suggesting that your presentation de 
votes itself to the main purposes of the regulation of the Colorado 
River. I donot have that burden, that is your burden. 

Mr. Brower. My burden that I have undertaken here is to show that 
the project presently before the committee in its storage aspects car 
be reduced to where it concentrates on the water aspects and not on 
the power aspects, and that for the lost power, coal would provide 
a substitute which would cost millions of dollars, hundreds of mil 
lions, less. 

Senator MiLtiikix. Have you had a study made of the coal? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mituiki~. Who made that ? 

Mr. Brower. The study that I am citing here is made by Alexande) 
Hildebrand. 

Senator Minrirkry. And considering what coal deposits? 

Mr. Brower. We used the figure of 400 billion tons as the uppe1 
basin coal reserve. Earlier this week Senator Barrett used the figure 
of 600 billion tons and last vear Senator Bennett used the figure of 
800 billion. We used the figure 400 billion, which is what is in the 
Bureau's report, House Document 364. 

Senator Minturn. And due account was taken of the cost of min 
ing and transportation and other appropriate costs ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mitirkix. So you emphasize, do you not, that if you 
use this coal you have this electrical power available and you would 
be frustrating the purpose of the upper Colorado River project so 
far as the regulation of the river is concerned ? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. I guess I have not made myself clear o1 
that. 

Senator Mitiixin. Make it clear to me how burning coal for powe1 
will provide any revenue for building participating areas. 

Mr. Brower. What it provides is a differential in the resource 
of the basin as a whole. You would be using coal, ves, instead of 
falling water. The coal is there in predictable amounts. It em 
ploys people in obtaining it and in transporting it. Even allowing 
for that in the course of the 44 years of the proposed payout for 
Echo Park, you would be $149 million better off in the total economy. 
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Senator Minikin. I am not prepared to accept that figure, but Tam 
Ari ing tothe sole point of how the coal would serve the purposes of the 
project. 

Mr. Brower. Do you refer, Senator Millikin, to the purpose for 
producing revenue ¢ 

Senator Mittixin, That is one of the purposes. 

Mr. Brower. Do you want me to speak to that 4 

Senator MiLttikin. Speak to that. 

Mr. Brower. The subsidy which comes from users of energy to 
growers of crops in past theory of reclamation has come with no 
major objection from the use of falling water. It seems to me that 
f it is a great gain to the Nation’s economy, that if it is worth the 
Government’s going in to do this with falling water, it is worth the 
(yovernment’s ceiving the same sympathetic treatment to using it for 
burning coal, 

Senator Minuikin. Does the Government acquire the coal lands? 

Mr. Brower. The Sierra Club 

Senator Mituikin. What would be the political philosophy that 
would warrant our doing that ? 

Mr. Brower. The Sierra Club does not take a stand with regard 
to public versus private power. It does point out that if one type 
of production measured on the same basis, the same yardstick, costs 
more than another, it is to the Government’s benefit to use the more 
economical means. 

Senator Minuikin. What will the use of that have to do with the 
regulation of the river and the production of those features of the 
whole project that has to do with the regulation of the river and all of 
its purposes ¢ 

Mr. Brower. The regulation of the river and the revenue that was 
needed for paying that back can come from means that people more 
skilled than I can outline. We know that in the course of the opera 
tion we have built up a differential of this vast sum. Now, I think 
that it is thoroughly within the province and the ability of Congress 
to determine whether that sum, that differential, should be used 
help agriculture, to help whatever it chose to help, and that 
might very wel! say that in this case it should help agriculture. 

Senator Minnikrx. Do you know in any instance where the Goy 
ernment has er coal de ‘posits to de velop pe wer ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator rsa So you would be embarking on a new field 
activity entirely ? 

Mr. Brower. It would be a new field of activity if it were a ques 
tion of the Government's embarking on it, which I say neither aye nor 
hay to. 

Senator MILLtikixn. Who would embark on it if not the Government ; 

Mr. Brower. If the people in the region who say they are going to 
pay for na eee because the water users are ¢ als o the power users, 

who are by the same means adding to the power rate if necessary, put 
n this increment which then goes to help the food users, the food 
growers, the same thing will have been accomplished. Now, the Goy 
ernment does not have todothat. That can be done on local initiative. 
Determining the tax on benefited areas, the tax on the power, will do 
what the tax to the entire Federal Government is expected to do ta 
get this thing started, or at least to pay it off. 
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Senator Mituinkin. I suggest that you have a very fanciful pro- 
posal which would take 10 times the se lling effort that you are making 
in connection with the upper Colorado River Basin storage project. 
Imagine inviting the people to go into a coal-processing venture to 
generate power from coal to et ing the revenues, or part of the revenues, 
for the development of an irrigation project or a river regulation proj 
ect. How would you do that? 

Mr. Brower. Well, [ am not a very good salesman on such matters 
myself. 

‘Senator MinurKkin. W by do you make the suggestion that you your 
self cannot back up witha . ABC present: ition of how it would work? 

Mr. Brower. I have that here, sir. 

Senator Minirkin. Well, let us have it. Let us see just how it would 
work. 

Mr. Brower. 3. Steam plants would avoid a large increase in the 
national debt. 

$. Steam plants take far less time to build, are not involved in the 
controversy as to whether the dams could provide power in dry years. 
Furthermore, they could help the unemploved upper basin coal miners. 

5. Estimates on steam-plant costs are more reliable than dam-cost 
estimates and the water power may actually cost more than estimated, 

6. Power production cannot on any sound basis j justify flooding the 
canyon floors and destroying scenic, geological, and related values of 
national importance. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has not released any clear comparison 
between their Colorado River upper basin proposal and the best alter 
native proposal which would avoid building Split Mountain and Echo 
Park Dams in the canyons of Dinosaur National Monument. 

Senator Mitirk1n. Keep to your coal development, now. 

Mr. Brower. This, sir, is my prepared statement and it all relates 
to coal development in the next few pages. 

Senator Miniurkry. That was a complete deviation, but go ahead. 

Mr. Brower. It is insufficient to state that these dams are the most 
economic when alternatives are admitted to be feasible. 

Senator Mimircrx. Assuming that that be true, what about your 
coal proposal ? 

Mr. Brower. Sir, you do not wish me to follow the orderly presen 
tation ? 

Senator Miuzikrn. I do not care about your orderly presentation, I 
am driving to the single point of coal as a substitute for water power 
and the development of our river project. 

Mr. Brower. The public is entitled to be sure that optimum alter 
natives have been seriously studied and to know what price differ- 
ential the Department of the Interior has decided is too great to pay 
for retaining this important recreational region in its natural state. 

In the absence of any such clear Government presentation the 
public is impelled to make its own appraisal as best it can. The price 
differenti il must be judged in terms of water storage, water distri- 
bution, water evaporation, and power generation. Most of the cost 
of these two dams is being charged to power generation. The purpose 
of this memorandum is to discuss some aspects of the subject of 
power generation as related to this proposal. The water problems 
are being presented elsewhere. 
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BUREAU’S PROPOSAL 


The Bureau of Reclamation proposes to install 300,000 kilowatts of 
total power generating capacity at Split Mountain and Echo 
Park Dams. 

Senator Minuikin. The Bureau has not proposed anything for the 
development of coal for the regulation of this river, has it? 

Mr. Brower. The Bureau has not, sir. What I am trying to point 
out here, and I have this in, I think, a progressive manner, one item 
ifter the other, is what the power output of dams in Dinosaur would 
be and how we would go about getting the equivalent from coal and 
what is involved financially. 

Senator Minuixr. Tell us how you go about getting the equivalent 
from coal and putting it to the use of this project. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, I think that all I, as a layman, can propose to do 
here, or attempt to do, is to show by evidence that we have gathered 
for presentation to the Senate what benefits we think there are. There 
are people far wiser than I, than anyone in our organization, pre 
sumably, who given that advantage I would hope could devise the 
precise means of going about it. That is something quite beyond 
my competence. 

Senator Minturkrn. Then is it not beyond your competence to make 
a suggestion of that kind at all? Do vou live in a coal-producing 
region ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. There is a very little coal produced or 
available, but not economically so. We import our coal. 

Senator Miuiikrn. It involves the use of acquiring lands, some of 


them Government lands, some of them private lands, technical mining 
methods of coal, technical production of coal in a commercial shape. 
however it might be done, and all kinds of things that so far have not 


been considered pertinent to the development of rivers / 

Mr. Brower. Senator Millikin, you realize that I am not advo 
cating, and my organization is not advocating, that the Government 
co into this business of producing coal. 

Senator Miniixki~. Then I would like to know how you are going 
to produce that coal and get the revenues from it available to the 
development of this river. 

Mr. Brower. I would suggest, again trying to say it in other words 
because I have not been very clear on this I am sure, that the coal 
could very well be produced by the ee now being used for pro 
duction except that they would be kept busv. When it was used 
a steam-power plant which could likewise be privately financed, it 
could be used with the understanding that the power users, who are 
now to pay for the cost of 88 percent of this project, would also Pay 
the cost that remained of this project after the power element vas 
liverted, or was produced by an ‘ai cens ate means. 

= would be used—the power users would pay Ww hatever they pa 

» power compaany an amount which would in essence be added 
axes which then the power companies would pay over. 

Senator Minz1K1n. The Government’s use of water for generation 
of power, in connection with running rivers, rests on an entirely dif 
ferent conception than the Government development of coal for the 
production of power, the coal having nothing to do with the running 
of rivers! 
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Mr. Brower. That is true inthe past. I do not think that we need 
always to be bound by that and that we perhaps should not be in 

Senator Minuikin. Are you really suggesting that as an alternativs 
to this plan ? 

Mr. Brower. I am suggesting that this matter be investigated 
Of finding how to take the money that the power users are going to 
put into this project and to have them put it in hy another system that. 
0 far as Echo Park and Split Mountain are concerned, would enable 
us, after 44 years, to save more than $147 million than we would unde: 
the Bureau’s plan. 

Senator Mitnikinx. You could do that by direct appropriation / 

Mr. Brower. By direct appropriation, but if that were done, ther 
would be no pot in appropriating an additional sum to build a 
power source that is not as economical as coal. 

Senator Minitikin. [ suggest that if the coal is the more economi 
way of doing it, that private enterprise will find a way to do it. 

Mr. Brower. I think private enterprise could find a way to make 
part of the revenue available for such other subsidies, channeled 
through the Government. 

Senator Minuikin. I suggest that is entirely speculative, it is en 
tirely a wishful rabbit that has been scared out of the bush and that 
nothing of that kind is going to take place at all; that it is a very 
speculative thing from tts legal basis, and puts the Government into 
something entirely new, where if we consider this project contro 
versial, that will be 10 times as controversial and adds nothing what 
ever to this discussion. 

Mr. Brower. Senator, I defer to the Senator’s long experience in 
this field and I feel presumptuous in even attempting to discuss some 
thing of this nature with a man who knows so much more about it. 

Senator Minturn. I am not sure that that is correct, but we are 
in a field of free discussion, and I am glad to have your opinion, but 
vou will not try to restrict mine either; will you? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. It seems to me perhaps we are reaching 
a new horizon and very rapidly now in a whole energy situation and 
that it is immediately at issue in this upper Colorado project before 
us. They are seeking energy first, river regulation second, right now. 
The river regulation will be needed, there is no question of it. but it is 
not needed now and it perhaps will not be needed for 20 years. 

Senator Minirkin. Of course, what you said just now is entirely 
controversial to put it mildly. as to whether it will not be needed for 
20 or 80 years. J suggest it is needed right now. 

Mr. Brower. One of the earlier witnesses—I do not know whether 
vou were here when he presented it—Mr. Tillman, pointed out using 
the Bureau’s figures that all the water which is proposed to be used 
in projects now under construction and those before you in Senate 
bill 500 and including San Juan-Chama and Navaho, will not. total 
up to what is available without any storage reservoirs whatever. 

Senator Minurkin. I suggest to you that the building of this river 
improvement will not be done overnight, it will take 15 or 20 vears to 
build lots of the units. and that is what we should occupy the time 
that you are speaking of. At the end of that time we have something 
to work with. 

Mr. Brower. At the end of that time, with the ranid change in the 
energy picture in this country, I think it is quite likely that hydro 
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lectric power, except in regions of surplus water, is going to be one 
of the most expensive powers relatively, that we have. 

Senator Munuikin. You are entitled to that poinion, but you have 

ot demonstrated it. 

Mr. Brower. Shall I goon with my statement / 

Senator Mintikin. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Brower. The public is entitled to be sure that optimum alter 

itives have been seriously studied and to know what price differen 

al the Dx partment oft the Interior has decided is too great to pay for 
faining this important recreational region in its natural state. 

In the absence of a1 \ such clear Government presentation, the pub 
Is impelled to make its own ippraisal as best it can. The price 
rential must be judged in terms of water storage, water distri 

nition, water evapor: ition, and power generation. Most of the cost « 
these two dams is being charged to power generation. The purpo 
of this hide moranduns | is to discuss sOlne aspects of the subject f powel 
reneration as related to this proposal, The water problem eee en 
presented elsewhere. 


BUREAU S PROPOSAL 


The I sureanu of Ree leanne ition propos es fo lnstia 1] 300,000 kilowatt ot 
otal power generating capacity at Split Mountain and Echo Park 
Dams. ‘They estimate an annual firm ~~ it capacity of 1,660 mol 

kilowatts-hours which they prop -e to sell at 6 mills per kilowatt 

‘at “load centers.” An excess over ‘le firm capaert \ would be 

> mills per kilowatt-hour. The portion of the total S2sv 

llion project cost which the Bureau proposes to amortize with 
power income is S248 million, which makes this expensive water 
power. (See Bureau of Reclamation Supplemental Report, Octo 
ber 1953). They indicate the actual cost of this power by their own 

ethod of calculation will be 6.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

In comparing the above costs to alternative Government hydro 
electric projects it is difficult to predict the charges the Bureau would 
issess against power production. This is due to varying assumptions 
regarding such items as the extent of subsidy of irrigation costs by 
power revenue, the subsidy in use of Government funds without in 
terest for nonpower generating portions of the project, and the lack 
of any Government reimbursement for Government land used or for 
issumed benefits to flood control and recreation. Rather than at 
tempt such a comparison therefore, we will instead present the com 
parative cost of generating an equal amount of power with several 
suitable steam powerplants located at appropriate load centers. 


STEAM PLANT ALTERNATIVE 


The cost of power from steam powerplants varies with many fac 
tors. However, it is possib ‘le to predict the cost of such power, even 
vithout detailed location information, more oe urately than the Bu 
reau can predict its dam costs, as indicated | y past records on the 
iccuracy of steam powerplant cost estimates as compared to dam cost 
estimates. A recent survey of modern steam plant costs by competent 
professional engineers viel ls the typical information given below for 


plants in the 50,000 to 300,000 kilowatt capac ity size range and with 
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the same peak power to average power output ratio assumed by the 
Bureau for the combined Split Mountain and Echo Park powerplants. 
In order not to be unfair in this comparison it has not been assumed 
that these moderate sized plants would equal the best recently built 
plants with less than $125 cost per kilowatt of capacity and a 37 per- 
cent thermal efficiency for coal-fired plants. It has instead been as- 
sumed that more average modern plants would be built costing $15( 
per kilowatt of capacity and having a 30 percent thermal efficiency. 

There follows a table here which, if it is your pleasure, I will not 
read. 

Senator Minuikin. Put it inthe record. 

Mr. Brower. Thank you, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Private 
utility 
plant 


Plant investment for 3 to 6 plants: 285,000 kilowatts,' at $150 $42, 750, 000 $42, 750, OM 


Operating and investment costs per kilowatt-hour, fixed costs 
Interest on investment . 2, 565, 000 
Income and property taxes 22. 565, 000 
Depreciation, at 3 percent based on 20-year amortization with a sinking 
fund : 1, 283, 000 


Total ‘ ; * a“ ‘ 6, 413, 000 


Vfills per 
kilowatt-hour 
Ope rating and investment cost ; per kilowatt-hour: At the assumed average 
annual output of 1,660 million kilowatt-hours this fixed cost is 3.9 
(Thi is an average of 66 percent of full load Any sale of power above 
66 percent would decrease this charge per kilowatt-hour 
Operating (production) costs 
Labor and supplies 
Fuel costs: It is possible that part of the fuel could be very cheap natural 
gas, but we will assume coal at $4.75 per ton or 24 cents per million 
u. (Federal Power Commission reports show powerplant fuel 
costs in the upper basin of 12 to 27 cents per million B. t. u 


Total cost of power at steam plant 


in installed power if high Glen Canyon Dam used instead of Echo Park and Split Mountair 
ver Under Secretary Tudor, Jan. 10, 1954 

‘ar, at 6 percent 

ir, at 2$@ percent 

Senator Minin. Generally speaking, the same procedure will be 
available in all the areas which are now supplying hydropower which 
also have convenient coal deposits, is that right ? 

Mr. Brower. I cannot speak to that, sir, because, well, I think i 
is probably true. There, again, it is the constant neck-and-nec " 
competition between hydro and steam power. 

Senator Minurkin. You injec ta very interesting feature in the TVA 
controversies constantly going on—TV A areas being readily available 
to very fine coal deposits. 

Mr. Brower. ae small transmission-line cost may have to be 
added to this to ‘eden equivalent distribution to that included in 
the Bureau’s proposal, but since we have assumed several plants lo- 
cated at load centers most of the cost of distribution for the power 
would be taken care of by plant location, so for purposes of rough 
comparison it can be ignored. If a single lave plant were built the 
transmission line cost could be as much as $10 million, but in this 
case the plant could be located near cheap gas fuel, or at a coal mine, 
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providing cheaper coal, and a single plant would cost less than several 
smaller ones. The total power cost might therefore actually be re- 
duced. The private utility power would be reduced to about 6.9 mills 
per kilowatt hour and the Federal steam power to 3.8 mills per kilo- 

att hour if fuel were used costing 12 cents per million - t. u. and 
$10 million were spent on transmission lines amortized in 50 years, 
with all other costs remaining constant. 


EFFECT ON TAXPAYERS AND POWER USERS 


It appears that Federal hydropower from Echo and Split Mountain 
Dams would cost both the taxpayers and the power users substantially 
more than Federal steam power. Private utility steam power would 
cost the power users a little more than the proposed hydropower, but 
would cost the taxpayers a vreat deal less. 

The 1.4 mill difference between a 7.4 mill private utility price and 
a 6 mill kilowatt hour Federal hydroplant price would cost the power 
users an extra $2,320,000 per year, which is hardly enough to cause 
the users financial distress and is less than private steam plants 
would pay in income and property taxes. In order to save the upper 
basin power users this small extra power bill the United States tax- 
pavers as a Whole are being asked to provide the following subsidies: 

L. Pay $2,565,000 per year of additional income and property taxes 
otherwise pi aid by the steam plant utility companies. 

2. Sacrifice one of the most scenic canyon parks in the world to 
become just another reservoir. 

3. Increase the national debt unnecessarily by $282 million minus 
the cost of the same water storage at other sites. 

4. Run the risk of an enormous investment which FPC data indi- 

ate may not have e ough water to run the turbines. 

. Wait for a 6-year, or longer, construction job when steam plants 
an be built in less than half the time, and as ne« ded, instead of being 
‘ased on uncertain long-range predictions. 

6. Run the risk that the dams may cost far more than estimated. It 
was stated in the recent upper basin hearings in the House that the 
Bureau’s past project costs have averaged twice their original esti- 
mates. If the cost went up only 30 percent the Bureau’s power price 
would have to go to about 8 mills, or the public would have to increase 
he subsidy another $80 million. 

The Bureau’s proposed 6-mill price is 0.2 mill below their admit 
ted cost, or about $330,000 per year loss. They plan to offset this 
with cheaper Glen Canyon Dam power, but it is still an admitted loss 
for the Split Mountain increment of power generation. 

Potential relief for unemployed upper basin coal miners is 
onored. 


FUTURE ENERGY SOURCES 


It may be argued that a few decades in the future the coal, oil shale, 
and gas fuel supplies of the region may begin to be scarce. However, 
. look at the technical progress of the last two decades, combined w ith 
knowledge of the present stage of development of nuclear (atomic) 
power, leads us to the conclusion that it is not safe to predict that 
there will be, in this century, a strong economic incentive to provide 
his relatively small and expensive increment of hydroelectric power. 
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When it is vital it would be wise not to have the damsites already 
partially filled with silt. 
CONCLUSION 


The Department of the Interior has indicated that it would not 
recommend on the basis of power 1 needs alone what it cur iously calls 
an “alteration” of the canyon floor with 500 feet of water. The above 

alysis corroborates this conclusion and indicates that power pro 
duc ‘tion should not even be used as a significant partially supporting 

irgument for flooding the heart of the national monument. In a 
ini or two the recreational use of these canyon floors will prob 
ably increase such that a proposal to flood them would be like pro- 
posing today to flood Yosemite V alley for a subsidized and uncertain 
power saving of 1.4 mills per kilowatt- hbak to the users of a rather 
small increment of power expansion. 

The preceding analysis entitled “Is Dinosaur National Monument 
Needed for Power?” was prepared by Alex Hildebrand, licensed pro 
fessional engineer, who since 1950 has been manager of the develop 
ment division of a prime research and development contractor of the 
AEC. This company has studied proposals involving large amounts 
of power. For 15 years prior to that he was engineer for a large oil 
company, progressing to position of assistant chief engineer of a large 
refinery. His extensive experience included two refineries, each of 
which generated most or all of its own power. The Sierra Club 
neither advocates nor opposes Federal subsidization of steam plants. 
We submit, however, that the following provides the proper basis of 
comparison of benefits. 

Here is a table I would like to skip reading. 

Senator Mrrurkrn. What is it? 

Mr. Brower. This is the table which shows the total saving in 44 
years, 

Senator Minuixrn. It may be put in without reading it. Of course, 
it is understood that because the detail of that is not challenged, that 
it is not accepted. 

Mr. Brower. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator Mitxi1Krn. I say, it is also understood because the detail you 
are putting in the rec ord is not disputed, which we do not know about, 
that it is not accepted as correct. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, then may I read it? 

Senator Mirxrkin. Read it; and if anybody wishes to make a reply, 
we will provide one. 

Mr. Brower. Thank you, sir. 


(1) Echo Park, Split Mountain hydro, per kilowatt-hour at 
E mills 
do 


market_-_-_--- sancti eden ole 
(2) Eanivalent, steam-generated 
(3) Saving, with steam alternative, per kilowatt hour do 
(4) Echo-Split annual generation, billion kilowatt-hour__-~---do__ 
Annual savings in operating and investment costs, steam over 


1. 66 
(5) 
hydro cc ieaalies ee : - s . _. $2,158, 000 

(6) For 44 years, rounded Feb bena ilies $95, 000, 000 
Interest subsidy saved ti ixpayers: by earlier retirement of irri- 
gation allocation to participating projects, at 214 percent--..- 


(8) Total saving, 44 years___--- mo ema ee ra ee las 
Senator Mitirkrn. Do you have any sien of the total benefits, 
cluding indirect benefits to the Federal Government of irrigated areas, 


$52, 000, 000 
$147, 000, 000 
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evelopment of irrigated areas’ I mean, my State sends about half a 
jillion dollars a year to the Federal Government in taxes. If we were 
ot in part an industrial economy and in considerable part an irrigated 
‘onony, we would be a erazing State. and would be sending only 4 
ery small fraction of that tothe Federal Government. 
Mr. Brower. The indirect benefit ee Senator Millikin, is one 
iat I do not know a great deal about, but I have certainly raised a lot 
f questions in my own mind and these pertain particularly to this 
iestion. If we want to list the indirect benefits from subsidies gone 
agriculture, then why should we not similarly investigate the indi 
ect benefits from subsidizing any manner of things, including indus 
V. because they, LOO, if subsidized, will Proy ide i} come to people and 
PY will buy things, and the mon ey that they circulate in their com 
nunities, and ] lmagine vou would veta oreat deal more b V subsidizing 
dustry than you do by subsidizing agric ines: 

Senator Minuikin~. With one difference, that the Congress for a long 

eriod of time has already established this policy so far as agriculture 

concerned and has no resemblance to what you are talking about 
ere. 

Mr. Brower. But that does have a hearing on indirect benefits if the 
taxpayers as a whole are underwriting the project. 

Senator Mintiikin. Do you not recognize the difference where the 

icy of Congress has been to aid agriculture 

rojects 4 

Mr. Brower. I do, sir. 

Senator Miniikin. And where it has not done so? 

Mr. Brower. I do recognize that difference and to my way of 

hinking that may be one of the things that we may have to continue 

to do long into our future when the trend is away from the farm 
and into the city to encourage the people to go out on the farm to 
rrow the things that we ¢ ity people have to eat. 

Senator Mitnikin. That has been going on now. The first Recla 
mation Act was in 1902. 

Mr. Brower. I recognize that and I do not. see that that is going 
to change, but I do think if we are talking of indirect benefits then 
we are talking of this type of program of a lesser benefit. 

Senator Mitnikin. What you are now talking about is an additional 
tem, coal, which has nothing to do with water reclamation projects. 

Mr. Brower. It has nothing to do so far. 

Senator MILtiikin. If you are going to substitute coal, 

ell substitute any other part of American industry. 

Mr. Brower. That, I am not advocating. 

Senator Minirkin. But I mean, logically, you could substitute any 

ther part of the American industry. Once you get away from the 
inueliamel of the river, something that has nothing to do with the 
river, once you have made that jump, you can make all kinds of jumps 
which will not be made. You have injected a nice point of speculation, 
but that, in my judgment, is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Brower. Well, I would say that any such steps would have to 
be taken with extreme caution and that it is quite possible that if 
would not. be the Federal Government’s function at ali, but the fune 
tion of the local tax authorities in what they used for the revenue 
that is inherent in this difference in cost. 


and reclamation 


vou might as 
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Senator Mitiikin. It would not be the function of private enter- 
prise to build public works; would it? 

Mr. Brower. Not to build public works. I would not ask them to 
build any of this. This would be tax money, ee ‘r you figure 
that it comes from the local tax- -collecting authorities, or the Feder: al 
tax-collecting authorities, which will materialize if you use the more 
economical means of producing power and which then can be appro- 
priated wherever the legislative body wishes to appropriate it. 

Senator Minxikin. Well, wherever it wishes to do so. 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Minuikin. One of the reasons that give a powerful incen- 
tive to Federal projects is that you cannot reach agreement between 
a large number of States, particularly if you are talking about a 
river basin. 

Mr. Brower. There would also accumulate, in the 44-year period, 
a sinking fund of $94 million, the residue of which, after deduction 
for plant rehabilitation, could be available for irrigation payout. 
Moreover, a possible additional saving in fuel cost would nearly 
double the profit. 

There is abundant coal in the upper basin. Just 10 percent of these 
reserves would produce power at this rate for 48,000 years, in the 
course of which an Echo Park Reservoir would have filled with silt 
75 times. 

And in addition to all this saving, we’d have also saved an important 
national park, 

ATOMIC POWER 


The prospects for nuclear power are little short of astounding, 


and seem to become more so every day. The Washington Post for 
February 28 carried a significant editorial and a significant news item. 
The editorial is entitled, “Nuclear Power in Britain” and says in part: 

The British Government’s announcement that it is launching a 10-year plan 
for building electric-power stations to be run by nuclear energy is aptly described 
by Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Fuel and Power, as “historic.” If the program 
is successful it may mean more to the country than any other industrial develop- 
ment of this generation. 

* * * The program, which calls for the building of 12 nuclear-power stations, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $840 million. The amount of electricity pro- 
duced will be equal to that from 5 to 6 million tons of coal a year—hardly 
enough to keep up with the normal increase in requirements for electricity but 
at least enough to take some of the pressure for increased production off the 
oal industry. 

Senator Minuikin. Your first step is to start out with a substitution 
of coal for power, and now you suggest nuclear power 4 

Mr. Brower. I am suggesting these two. 

Senator Mitiikin. How does it lead to the regulation of the river? 

Mr. Brower. The regulation of the river, as I have tried to indicate 
before, so far as the holdover storage is concerned, is not necessary 
now. It will become necessary. When it becomes necessary, if the 
Bureau plans for the entire basin and not just the upper basin, not, 
mind you, to lose any of the water the upper basin is entitled to, they 
will not need all the storage they contemplate. If they pull out the 
power increment of this project, they will not need nearly so much 
river regulation as they now propose. So they will have a smaller 
bill to pay, whoever pays it. lam not suggesting that private indus- 
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try try to pay it, nor am I suggesting that the Federal Government 
should not. Iam suggesting that we should seek the most economical 
project, the best one for the entire basin and that we can then put 
money that is necessary for agricultural subsidies into the places 
where it looks as if the subsidies should go. 

Senator Mittin. You have not said who will pay it, or how. 

Mr. Brower. That money will come from taxes paid to the Federal 
Government and State governments on a partnership basis. 

Senator Miniikin. So that the whole basis of the reclamation proj- 
ects would have to be reworked before we could get at the regulation 
ot the stream 7 

Mr. Brower. It may come to that. Iam not pre pared to state. 

en Min.ikin. So if first we get tied up in the courts indefi- 
nitely by the litigation already in process and that which has been 
invited and then to stymie the thing nas we are now to put a 
whole new basis under the reclamation law by providing other ways 
of finding resources which the Congress may not approve; that cer 
ti uinly puts the climax on stymy ing the deve lopme nt of the Colorado 
River? 

Mr. Brower. Sir, I do not need to say this, but I make this as a 
point. It is thoroughly within the province of Congress to make a 
100-percent. subsidy for agriculture and the necessary development 
to get all the participating projects we are speaking of in Senate 
bill 500 to make the total appropriation and not worry about the 12- 
percent repayment if it seems to be good business. I do not see any 
point in the Federal Government’s underwriting uneconomic hydro 
electric power and that is what we are trying to show would happen 
here. 

Senator Minuikin. I am interested in that part of your theses, but 
I am also interested in your alternative suggestions, which to my 
mind, would as effective ly kill the development of the Colorado River 
as if the Colorado River ‘disappeare rd. 

Mr. Brower. I do not think it ought to. 

Senator Miniikin. Every suggestion made in here is not for the 
development of the Colorado River, but some kind of scheme, some 
kind of invention, to make it impossible to develop the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, I would like to point out that what T am trying 
to do and what we have tried to do for some years is to suggest altera- 
tions of the Bureau’s plan that would make it more palatable to the 
country so that there could be some power instead of none. That is 
what we tried to do. We have made the suggestion that they remove 
the invasion of national parks. We tried to suggest that there are 
better ways that will waste less water in producing all the water that 
is going to the upper basin by altering this project. 

Senator Minnikin. Let us see what your objections amount. to. 
First, you assert the esthetic objection that the reservoir-covered 
canyon is not 2s attractive as a dry canyon, the piurpose of which, if 
your suggestion were adhered to, would be to redesign the whole 
project. No. 2, you come up with an idea that the electrical power 
is not as economic furnished by waterfall as it would be to vet electric 
power in other ways. Therefore, I might suggest half a dozen ways 
that vou might also make money, but it would not have any conne: 
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tion with the upper Colorado River basin project. You come up with 
the suggestion that atomic power is coming along one of these days 
and that will put your coal mines out of business, that will put your 
water out of business. You must not do anything because of these 
speculative thoughts about the future, all of which comes to the or ig- 
inal point that I made that every time a suggesion is made around here 
for developing the upper ¢ ‘olorado River Basin, it must not be devel 
oped. Whatever is developed must be developed in the lower Colorado. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, if that suggestion has been made, I certainly do 
not support that, but I would like to back wp to the three points here. 

Senator Minuiki. A note has been handed to me and I would like 
toread it. It says that Jess Johnson of the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion and Admiral Rickover had assured Senator Watkins that hydro 
electric projects should continue to be built. Other areas in the world 
would need atomic power more than our western area. Of course, 
all the dope we have on atomic power is that it would be relatively 
expensive power, but it will be needed power where they do not have 
fuel of any other kind. 

Mr. Brower. [ have comments on several other points, and I would 
like to include that. First, I do not believe that the project would 
have to be redesigned to eliminate Echo Park. It would have to be 
rescheduled and that was one of General Grant’s counterproposals. 
I do believe it could be redesigned to eliminate Echo Park to save 
money and the park. I have tried to indicate here two possible sav 
ings, one of $200 million by using High Glen, and another of $150 
million by substituting coal. That is a total of $350 million in savings. 
Rounded off, $50 million one way or the other, it is still a substantial 
saving and I think the Senate would be interested in at least consid 
ering this possible saving. 

Senator Minurkin. The most that can be done is consideration of it, 
because, frankly, there is considerable confidence in the opinion of the 
sureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Reclamation does not coin 
cide with your own. They are our engineers, we employ them as our 
engineers. Why should we turn our back on those people and pick up 
random comment from other services in private life? And they have 
built many projects, the largest in the world and we have confidence 
in them. I doubt very much, with great respect for you, when you sit 
at this table and sneer at the Bureau of Reclamation, that the Congress 
is going to turn its back on them; that is just whistling in the wind. 

Mr. Brower. That may be. I do not mean it to be a sneer in any 
sense at the Bureau of Reclamation. As they themselves believe, and 
have stated, error is human and the Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
are human and they have made errors and we have pointed out some 
of them. 

Senator Minumkin. That is true. I remember your greatest engi 
neer in California designed and supervised and built a dam on one of 
your rivers out there, and the dam went ou 

Mr. Brower. That is right. The San Francisquito Dam. 

Senator Mrtnikin. Showing that they can make errors and they ¢ 
make them in private life as well as public life. 

Mr. Brower. T bee isright. They have made errors in the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge in Washington. T think the Reclamation engineers 
would be the |: ae %4 say that their work should not be se rutinized. 
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Senator Minurkin. It should be scrutinized and I think knowledge 
able engineers would be the last in the world, considering the history 
of the organization and what they have done—not in what they have 
done in the way of criticism, but what they have done in constructive 
work—the last to criticize the work of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
When the showdown comes, just mark my words, the Congress will put 
their reliance on the Bure: au of Reclamation. 

Mr. Brower. I hope, sir, they will put their reliance on the Bureau, 
and also on their own ies the Hoover Commission and its eng 
neers. and also on the Engineers Joint Council which has raised serious 
questions on this project. 

Senator Minuikrn. All of these things will be considered, but [ am 
stating that we have our own employees, the employees of Congress 
who have assembled : ee of experts to do this work. I am 
rather inclined to belie ve th: they will get the predominant 
consideration. 

Let me ask you, are you satisfied with the engineering that was done 
on the Central Valley project in California ¢ 

Mr. Brower. There is a rather recent and alarming thing. 

Senator Minurkin. Has that gone bad, too? 

Mr. Brower. That isa rather controversial subject. 

Senator Miniikin. I would be interested in the appropriations for 

hat project if it is going bad. 

Mr. Brower. Here is one thing that is troubling them and that is 
where the land has begun to subside. Where the Southern Pacifie used 
to run uphill into Delhi it now runs downhill. It does not bother the 
Southern Pacific trains any, but it does the canals. 

Senator Miiiikin. Are you, or are you not, satisfied with the 
Bureau of Reclamation development of that project / 

fr. Brower. I cannot comment on that project because I have not 
studied it with enough care, but T know there are various things that 
if we wanted to develop, we could raise some — on that. 

Senator Miiniktn. I think vou could bring a “worry wart” study 
on almost anything. You alarm me about ‘the foundations of the 
Nation. I do not think there is anything that you could not come 
in With and make an inventive discourse on it. I assure you that 
that is an unwholesome viewpoint. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
competent engineers and they have the scalps at their belt to show 
their work. I am sorry to hear that a piece of land has subsided in 
the Central Valley project: that it casts some shadow on the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


Mr. Brower. They did not make it go down, it was just an over 
mining of the water basin below it. 

Senator Minnikixn. You do not blame the Bureau of Reclamation 
for that ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Miniikirn. Then you are satisfied with the Bureau of 
Reclamation as far as the Central Vallev is concerned ? 


Mr. Brower. May I reserve judgment ? 


Senator Mintiki~. You can reserve judgment just as I reserve 
udgment on all extraneous opinions. 
I will ask you, Are you, or your organization, going to make as 


detailed a study of the Trinity project when it comes before the 


( oOngress ¢ 
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Mr. Brower. Our organization is in this upper Colorado project, 
ir, because it affects the national park system and the national wilder 
ness and national wildlife reserve. 

Senator Mintiktn. You have made financial points, you have made 
points additional to the esthetic part of the project. How about the 
Trinity project ¢ 

Mr. Brower. It does not invade the national park system, sir, and 
we have not had the incentive nor do we have the staff to go into all 
of these, but here is one that does invade the park system and that 
has led ti gvecting these figures. 

Senator Minuikixn. But you do seem to go outside of your State 
where you have to look the fartherest to find things to object to, all to 
the e ' point of blocking the development of the Colorado River? 

Mr. Brower. Sir, I do not believe that is correct. We go outside 
of our aoa in a good many cases. We have members all over the 
country. 

Senator Mintnixtx. Why not take a look at the Trinity to find out 
whether it is fiscally sound and whether it is cael engineering wise / 
I am not saying it is not, but why not take a look at your own projects 
that the Congress has supported and that some of the rest of us have 
supported, and show as much zeal about the taxpayers’ money there 
as you show about it in the Upper Basin States. 

Mr. Brower. As a citizen, I shall. As a member of the Sierra 
club, I cannot go around the country trying to spot check. 

Senator Minuikr. How about going around to the Sierra club 
and listing the projects near your home as well as far away from 
home, 

Mr. Brower. We have done that, sir. 

Senator Mirzirk1n. You are aware that there has been considerable 
worry about the loss of game and fish connected with the Trinity 
project? There is a subject right down your alley; that is some 
thing your organization is interested in. 

Mr. Browrr. When the comes within our resources of people to 
study it, we shal] be interested in it, and so far our attention has not 
been directed to it by our own members or by outside organizations. 
If it is, I assure you we will be just as critic ‘al of that, and any other. 

Senator Muntrkry. Will you make a note of that? I am as com 
petent here to testify as you are. Make a note of it and see whether it 
should not enlist the remaining finances of your organization and go 
to work in California. 

Mr. Brower. We work a great deal there, sir. 

Senator Mittikrn. Your interest seems to be always centering where 
it will do some other State some harm and where it delays the proper 
development of the upper Colorado. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, our club—one example in its history which shows 
that it is perfectly willing to fight California as much as any other 
organization, is that it fought the State of California to make the 
State of California give back Yosemite Valley to the national park 
system. It fought the city of San Francisco, where it was born, on 
that point. 

Senator Miri. It has fought plans for getting water from 
the Colorado River? 

Mr. Brower. So far it has had no occasion to. 
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Senator Minuikrin. It has had no occasion to? Do you know there 

ive been Inwsuits on the subject, there have been hearings down 
here?’ There was not a day when you could not come in with an 
opinion. We might not agree with it but we would be glad to have it. 
So let me suggest that your ¢ ‘lub give some study to the general etfect 

n conservation, wildlife, and scenic esthetics so far as the activities 
of your State is concerned in the develoment of the Colorado River 
ind the relation of the amount of water that the State of California 
vets nN relation to what other States get. 

Mr. Brower. We are not concerned with how much water the State 

California gets from the Colorado River. I myself do not think 

should have any more than it is entitled to and that is as far as 

will go on that. As far as the Sierra Club’s work in other parts 
of the country is concerned, we have been vitally interested in the 
(grand Teton National Park, protecting Jackson Hole there. We 
ire interested in a proposed dam at Glacier View and we are very 
uch concerned with the Olympic National Park. Wherever the 
ational parks are, we are interested. 

Senator Miniikin, You are interested in drying up of our re 
ources ; are you not ‘ 

Mr. Brower. No, si 

Senator Minumkin. You mean a lovely stream would be dried up 

nd you would not be interest / 

‘ir. Brower. J misunderstood your question. We certainly are. 

Senator Minuikin. Give some thought to what streams would be 
dried up if you did not have regulatory reservoirs on the upper 
(‘olorado. 

Mr. Brower. I do not know of any that would be dried up right 
OW. 

Senator Mirum«in. Did you gentlemen disagree with the establish 
ment of Black Canyon Dam? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir: we did not. In the first place, it does not 
affect a national park, wilderness, or wildlife refuge. It was not a 
park of national consequence and it is not an area of economic and 
recreational use. 

Senator Minnrkrn. I am told that you have had some very beautiful 
scenery before you had the Black ¢ “anyon developed. 

Mr. Brower. We do not propose, ¢ Senator Millikin, to protect scenery 
everywhere We have not opposed a good many dams all around the 
country that do not affect the national parks and the wilderness. We 
would support these, at least tacitly, because we are not in a position 
to make detailed studies and support them in any other w: ay. We 
have not opposed them and that has gone on around the country with 
our total approval. 

Senator Miniikiy. Let me suggest to you that the people of Colo 
rado have a deep appreciation of good scener y whether in a monument 
or out of a monument. Many of them have come there because it is 
i State that has beautiful scenery and millions of visitors come there 
for that reason ever 'y year. We are not insensible to the cultural ad 
vantages which your organization professes to believe in. 

Mr. Brower. We do believe in them. 

Senator Mittikin. How about letting the people of Colorado judge 


hether they think that particular E ‘cho Park deve lopment is good or 
bad ? 
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Mr. Brower. | would rather not, sir. I think that the people of 
the Nation should rr because it is a national monument. 

Senator Mituikin. I do not say exclusive jurisdiction, I say take 
some account of the fact that the people who live closest by it, who 
are affected most by it, think that the development is all right. 

Mr. Brower. Let me say this, Senator Millikin. Because I was 
born in California and of course have no choice, my first allegiance is 
in California. My second choice is Colorado. I lived there in the 
course of the war and I was in the Tenth Mountain Division. We 
lived in Denver and Glenwood Springs. I know you have a beautiful 
State and I know that the people who are concer ned with the scenery, 
barring a few notable exceptions, have not been as concerned as they 
might have been; and as a result a lot of your country is being cut up 
with jeeps running over it. We have done a lot of wrong administer 
ing In oul own State. 

Senator Minuikin. We have done some little improvement and I am 
glad to see that your second allegiance is to Colorado. I wish it were 
first. ‘The point is, I think some fair consideration should be given 
to the people who are in that State who think that that project is 
allright. J think you might give some consideration to that. 

Mr. Brower. I only wish more of them would look at it because very 
few have so far and a lot of them are going to, and I would like to give 
them a chance. 

Senator Mittikin. We have so many beautiful things to look at, s 
many chasms and canyons that are readily available. Not many ol! 
the people have been down to the bottom of the creekbed and per haps 
that may make them less interested than if we did not have any and 
had to resort to that one place to see nature in the primeval state. 
There are some people who can imagine nature in the primeval state. 
I can go over here to the Mellon Art Gallery, not as often as I would 
like to go, but I get great esthetic thrill out of seeing what some fel- 
low has done with a paintbrush. In some places he seems to have 
bettered nature. Some people would dispute that, but you can go 
right over here to the Mellon Museum and you can see some magnifi- 
cent things. 

The point I am getting at is, if this were the only place in the 
United States where you could look at the winding, tortuous river 
at the bottom of a chasm surrounded by high walls, maybe it should 
not be covered up. I say maybe. I come back to my first theory 
that perhaps the most important thing is that those people there, 
since there is no shortage of scenery, are entitled to eat something 
more substantial than mastodon bones. 

Mr. Brower. Sir, the mastodon, or dinosaur bones are not at issue, 
nor is the matter of the choice of water or scenery at issue. The 
water can be made available without Echo Park Dam. 

Senator Miaikin. You are at a big difference of opinion with 
our own professional agency for determining that. 

Mr. Brower. That is right. 

Senator MintiKxin. And you are entitled to voice your opinion, but 
your opinion is not predominant, as you will find, I think, from the 
committee and the Senate. 

Mr. Brower. I hope not. 

Senator AnpErson. Proceed 
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Mir. Brower (reading) : 


From 1965 onward the Government believes that all new power stations may 
epend upon nuclear energy; if all goes well the total nuclear-power station 
apacity by 1975 will be 10 to 15 million kilowatts—equivalent to the amount 
yroduced by 40 million tons of coal. 

Nuclear power thus is as important to the future growth of some highly 
ndustrialized nations as to some underdeveloped ones. . 

The Post’s editorial comment upon Britain’s plan is followed by 
Darrell Garwood’s story, in the same issue of the paper, about an 
nterview concerning progress in the same field in the United States. 
Because so much of this material is highly classified, it is difficult for 
il] of us to know as much about it as we'd like to guide our thinking 
tbout the future of our country’s energy requirements. What the 
Post story reveals is of tremendous importance to plans for upper 
basin water and mineral development ; it reads in part: 

W. KeKnneth Davis, newly appointed director of the Atomic Energy Commission 
Reactor Division, said yesterday that before 1960 United States private industry 
could complete the most advanced type of power station—the kind that will 
produce more atomic fuel than it burns. 

\ British white paper issued last week allows no possibility for this type of 
atomic generator until about 1970. The first 5 yvears of British construction 
will be allocated to a kind of reactor which United States atom builders have 
already decided to bypass. 

Davis’ statement was the first indication the AEC considers the time ripe to 
start full-scale construction of the so-called breeder, a chain reactor that will 
nore than replace its own fuel while turning out huge quantities of heat for the 
veneration of steam and electricity. 

A small-scale pilot model of the breeder, first atomic device of any kind to 
roduce electricity experimentally, has been operating successfully since 1951 
at Arco, Idaho, and a medium-scale model is scheduled for completion in 195s. 

Davis said it is not necessary to wait for completion of the latter before going 
ihead with plans for a full-scale plant—that the project could start now and be 
completed in 4 or 5 years. 

Detroit Edison Co., 1 of more than 50 large firms studying atomic construction, 
has indicated a willingness to build the first commercial breeder. 

Consolidated Edison has announced plans to build in New York the first 
privately financed, full-scale converter—a type that produces some new atomic 

uel, but not more than it consumes. 

The British, in outlining plans for 12 large atomic power stations to cost $840 
million, said the first 4 stations to be completed in 1960 and 1961 will be gas 
cooled, and 4 more, to be completed in 1963 and 1964, might be liquid cooled * * *. 

Senator Anprerson. I only want to put a footnote there and say that 
it is too bad that the hearings which the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has been conducting and which were completed on Thursday 
could not have entered perhaps more heavily into this discussion be- 

cause there is not quite the same certainty among them that there is in 
these various statements. Much of it, of course, is classified, but I 
do not think this would be the answer. I asked one of the experts 
in executive session when he thought we could absolutely count on 
the breeder reactor being fully effective and he gave the range from 
1 to 1.000 years. So, somewhere between : and 1,000 years 1s a pos- 
sibility. We do have hopes and we are going ahead, but I would 
not, if I were you, be taken too far afield - the British figure of $840 
million to put them in full-scale business. We have some $13 billion 
invested and we are not close to it, and I do not believe that their $840 
million in a 10-year program is going to take them to the point where 
they are completely operating a breeder-type reactor. 

Mr. Brower. That. program of $840 million will give practically 
114 times the power production of the entire Colorado storage project. 
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Senator Mitniikin. If it does. 

Mr. Brower. If it works. 

Senator Anperson. If it works. is course, there is a wholly dif- 
ferent reason than we have perhaps, because Britain has reached the 
point where coal mining : tremendously expensive. You cannot 
depend upon the current British mines to produce electric current 
as low as 3 mills and yet we do have in steam plants connected with 
coal the possibility in certain specified areas of developing very low 
current. However, it would not be safe to take a 3-mill figure that 
you can use in a perfectly located situation and try to say we can do 
that across the country. Therefore, I do not think these things are 
as absolutely sure as some of these statements and I did not quite read 
Ken Davis’ statement in the way you did. I do not believe he was 
absolutely positive that we woul i have this by 1960, 

Mr. Brower. I did not hear him make this statement, it was just as 
it was reported in the Washington Post. I did read a statement he 
had made last fall in which he stated that in a maximum of 20 years, 
in a minimum of 10, atomic power would be competitive with steam 
power and he said, “By competitive, I mean with the best steam power.” 
That is a conservative estimate. I think he is naturally conservative, 
and when he says a minimum of 10 anda ‘ iximum of 20, you might be 
able to slide the whole thing down a bit, but let us slide it up, 1f you 
want to. That is all going to have some important bearing on ‘the 
pay out of what is now proposed, I think. 

Senator Anprerson. I would only say that there are a great many 
people who have carefully examined this problem and have not come 
out with this same conclusion. If the art continues to develop as it 
has been developing, that is probably true, but you have a problem 
connected with waste material. You have a great many problems 
that I do not dare go into without somebody from the Atomic E nergy 
Commission pulling my coat sleeve when I get into deep water. I 
assure you I have not heard anything that makes it quite specific. I 
believe it is coming. 

Mr. Brower. I think for this reason it is import int that when Mr. 
Hafstad left to beeome nuclear adviser to the Chase National Bank, 
I do not think the Chase National Bank would want to go too far 
into the future because they are dealing with dollars. 

Senator Anperson. I think they paid Hafstad half a million. We 
were only able to pay him a few thousand dollars because of the 
popular opinion of scientists that we have heard expressed here to- 
day—that as long as they work for the Government that is all they are 
worth, but as soon as they step out and work for the Chase National 
Bank they are purified and made reliable. But Mr. Hafstad has gone 
up to the Chase National Bank and he will undoubtedly be very 
valuable to them because the Chase National Bank has to say, “What 
does this development mean to our customers?” In comes a man to 
whom they are lending millions of dollars. Would the development 
of nuclear power change the circumstances of that loan? The fact 
that he has gone there merely means to me that they want to keep in 
close touch with the situation and not that they are completely con- 
vinced that it is right around the corner. 

Senator Mitiikin. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, they still are 
loaning money on conventional methods of making power. 
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Senator Anprerson. They are loaning money on conventional meth 
ods of making power and are still loaning millions of dollars to the 
( ‘hrvsler Corp. for the development of gasoline engines, even though, 
as vou read newspaper articles, you can envision taking a piece of 
fuel about the size of an egg and running your car or truck across the 
COUNTYS for as Many mi iles as vou want to run it. Theo retically, that 
is fine, but, actually, they do loan mone v on gasoline trucks and diesel 
just. the same. 

Mr. Brower. | think they night be pretty chary of loaning money 

on a hydroelectric project in the arid region that is to pay out in 50 
years, 
Senator ANpERSON. | do not expect to be alive in DO years, SO | 
ould guess with absolute freedom, but there are many people who 
will never concede that nuclear power is going to supplant power from 
falling water 

Mr. Brower. IT agree with you in a region where there is lots of 
water, not where the water is the primary resouree, as in iy second 
State, and in my third State of New Mexico. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted to review for vou some lmnportant aspects of 
critical part of the Bureau’s plans—Glen Canyon Dam and its effects 
upon Rainbow Bridge National Monument, a unique if small part of 
our national-park system. Uncertainties here are potentially capable 
of bringing about a repetition of the Missouri Basin troubles, where 
the Bureau’s original estimate is now almost quadrupled. 

Further, | have raised questions about what the Bureaus emphasis 
on building the Colorado project for power revenue may mean to the 
upper basin’s irreplaceable resource—water. A look at alternate 
sources of power suggests that, for all the Bureau's skilled labors, it 
has in the inevitable course of progress come up with a 1950 model 
that will be way out of date long before it goes into production and 
may stand not the slightest eae of paving for itself. 

If the Bureau can prove what it has never proved—that it is entitled 
to build all this extra storage capacity in order to produce power and 
the hoped-for power revenue—if in the face of the fact that alterna 
tive sources of power a oil shale, natural gas, uranium, solar 
energy—will bring greater gains to the upper basin economy, the 
Bureau still feels it must have its plus or minus 48 million acre-feet 
of storage space, then let that extra storage be at the best site. A high 
Glen Canyon Dam, with adequate protection for Rainbow Bridge, 
would have these attributes: 

li probab ly loses least irreplaceable water by evaporation. 

It is only 5 percent higher than low Glen, and might cost up 
$200 million less than Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 

It concentrates storage where the Bureau planned to concentrate it 
anyway. 

The power capacity is 400 percent greater than Echo Park Dam. 
and the production cost per mill about 40 percent lower. 

It regulates the Colorado’s main stem if that is necessary. 

Bear in mind that the Bureau has not proved that any Glen Canyon 
Dam is necessary. And there is serious doubt that the people can 
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have their replaceable hydropower and get all their irreplaceable 
water too. 

After so many years of planning why do we arrive at such a predica- 
ment? Because men are still human, and can make lots of mistakes. 
And because the Bureau’s projects are becoming so complicated that 
no one but the Bureau has time to review them as they must be 
reviewed, and the Bureau is naturally inclined to like what it does. 

I haven’t talked much about parks this time. I tried to cover 
Dinosaur and its value to our national park system last year, in several 
pages of testimony before the Senate and House Subcommittees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. What we assembled to tell our story 
pic torially last year is before you in the committee files and is entitled 

“Hetch Hetchy—Once Is Too Often. 

Senator Miu.ikinx. What is that? 

Mr. Brower. This is it: “Hetch Hetchy—Once Is Too Often.” 

Senator Minnikin. I have no doubt that when we come to the debate 
of this bill, California will come with the nicest assemblage of litera- 
ture anyone ever saw. I remember when we had the Mexican Water 
Treaty up we could not get close to our desks because of the brochures 
of this kind. 

Mr. Brower. I hope you will read its text carefully and study the 
pictures which are eloquent. 

Senator Minturn. I shall read it. 

Mr. Brower. We still mean every word we say therein, and we know 
what we’re talking about when we discuss Dinosaur’s park valtes. 
The proposed Dinosaur dams the Colorado storage project now entails 
would unquestionably destroy the park v values of Dinosaur. The 
National Park Service has said as much, and so has the country’s 
foremost park-landscape architect. Having been down those river 
canyons myself, I know it in my bones. 

Destruction for what ? 

Suppose you authorized Echo Park Dam and it was built. 

Would that solve upper basin power needs? Of course not. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s testimony last Monday, the upper basin will 
need 150,000 kilowatts of new Installed capacity each year. That 
sounds a little high; but taking the Bureau’s figure, Echo Park’s 
proposed 200,000 installed kilowatts would satisfy expansion needs for 
just 16 months. Then the upper basin would have to look somewhere 
else. There would be no more Echo Parks. Let’s look for the full 
solution first, and save a park! 

Would Echo Park Dam solve water needs? No, The upper basin 
can gets its holdover storage elsewhere with less loss of water. And 
when in 50-75 years the upper basin has all its share of water staked 
out, what then? There will be water enough to take care of the thirst 
of some 30 million more people, but not many more unless they cut 
down on their use. Water enough, yes. But parks enough? 

I was in Yellowstone last summer. Gentlemen, we didn’t have 
enough parks last year, let alone enough for half the new people the 
upper basin has water for. 

There’s a better solution. There are no more beautiful parks like 
Dinosaur where it came from—this we know. Dinosaur uses no water, 
and there’s the equivalent of its power all over the upper basin. What 
vou decide here is going to make a great deal of difference 100 years 
from now about the beauty of this land then. As Dinosaur goes, so 
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goes the national park system and if we ever let it slip from our grasp, 
we'll never find another one. 

Senator Miniikin. I think that is a very far-fetched piec e of anal- 
ysis, “As Dinosaur goes, so goes the n: itional park system.” How do 
you figure that ¢ 

Mr. Brower. That, sir—I believe there can be a very good point 
made on that and I think some of the other witnesses will speak to 

at. But not since Hetch Hetchy has there been an invasion of a 
national park by a dam. 

Senator Mittin. But you know when the legal documents were 
framed setting aside this withdrawal for the purposes you mentioned 
the possible future use for the location of water power was all in mind ¢ 

Mr. Brower. The possible location at Brown’s Park, the northern 

ip) of the monument, where it was very specific that that was all that 
was permitted. Thatisa point that will be discussed later and I think 
entirely apart from whether it is discussed or not, Dinosaur is one of 
the outstanding units of our national park system. This, I know 

ecause I have seen a good many of them. This is an outstanding 
member of our national park system family. It is sort of a poor 
cousin in the monument status. 

Senator Anprerson. How do you feel about the situation in Alaska, 

f I may switch the subject a bit? We have reservations covering 
a great deal of Alaska. I have been trying to help statehood in 
\laska. It can never be achieved as long as these reservations stand 
there. I have heretofore tried to aid legislation that would be rather 
liberal toward the conservation side and rather liberal toward the 
national parks and monuments and reservations of additional land 
that might someday be taken out from those, but for the present might 
be administered by the Park Service and regarded as reservation. Do 
you think if we try to get statehood for Alaska, try to tie those all down 
for national parks, which means of course, leave Alaska a territory, or 
ao we realixe that it might be desirable, beautiful as Alaska is, to take 
a few of these places? 

Mr. Brower. I think those places that are now in the national park 
system Congress should continue the best protection it can and that 
has been awfully good protection. Nothing has slipped through 
really since 1916; the at is all we hope for. T here are going to be these 
periodic requests to use a park for something else or, as Mr. Jacobson 
said, not to padlock our natural heritage. 

Senator ANprrson. Let us get to Mount McKinley Park in Alaska. 
[ assume your club is very much interested in the preservation of that ? 

Mr. Brower. We are. 

Senator Anperson. I have been opposed to it. 

Mr. Brower. I am sorry to hear that. 

Senator Anperson. It is because I Jove the parks. 

Mr. Brower. That isa paradox to me. 

Senator Anperson. I only say that because some of you people 
know that I have for a long time believed yretty strongly in conser 
vation and have been a reasonably stanch defender of the parks. Ido 
not remember seeing anybody from any of these organizations, and 
I know by inadvertence, perhaps, when the Gila monument was dedi 
cated down there last summer I was asked to come down and say a 
few words. TI flew, in the worst possible weather, landed on a cow 
pasture mn a single-motor plane when some other people con ected 
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with official Washington would not even go down because the day was 
so bad. but I wanted to kee Pp faith with - early conservation meas- 
ure with which I had identified myself as a youngster. When thev 

had a hearing on whether they should or ae 1 not dispose of Gila 
wil le ‘rhess, only one man in pub lic life came down and all a position, 
I think I was that individual. 

Mr. Brower. I remember that speech. 

Senator ANnperson. I am not saving that I am wedded to Echo 
Park. I have been hoping that we could work out something that 
might in some way relieve this situation, but I am absolutely and 
unalter: ably opposed to the theory that because in an early day a piece 
of ground was put aside as a national park or national monument if 
may not thereafter, in view of later experience or later exploration, 
be altered. In Mount McKinley National Park there is an area that 
contains the only good cement deposits that I know anvthing of in 
Alaska. The cost of construction in Alaska is inordinately high be 
cause the cement must be brought up from the States. The cement 
people are successful thus far in holding the park enthusiasts strongly 
behind the idea of keeping Mount McKinley Park as it is. There is 
nothing beautiful about the little section of Mount M¢ ‘Kinley Na 
tional Park where the cement is located. I have been over it, and 
I hope sometime vou may go over it and if you can tell me what it 
contributes as far as the national park is concerned, I would like 
to know. 

I believe the friends of parks, people who love parks and who 
want to preserve them ought realistically go to Alaska, survey Mount 
McKinley and say, “This much is good. This much is irreplaceable 
and this must never be touched, but the rest of it is not sacred.” I 
am thinking of the time when I had proposed construction of a dam 
on the Rio Grande. I was not motivated by any personal interest. 
I was trying to carry out what the conservancy people had thought 
was desirable. We proposed this dam. IT was then in the House of 
Representatives and was on the Indian Affairs Committee many years 
ago. When the testimony was taken from the Indians, Indian after 
Indian got up and said, “You must not build thisdam. This ground is 
sacred.” I finally went to John Collier, who is not normally in agree- 
ment with me, and I said, “Mr. Collier, would you mind taking the 
stand and testifying on this question on the sac redness of all eround 4 y? 
1 asked him if every inch of the whole North American Continent 
in the religion of certain Indians was not sacred, and he had to 
admit that it was. “Is not the entire area of northern New Mexico 
sacred, all of it?” He said, “Yes: it is.’ 

So, if you apply that test of sinales there could never have 
been anything except the original fringe where Columbus might 
have landed, but that would be very little. Then we asked the ques- 
tion: Are there degrees of sacredness? The Indians admitted there 
were degrees of sacredness. 

Mr. Brower. The first touch of zoning. 

Senator AnpreRson. Maybe you think so. When we got down to 
the question of whether or not any burial grounds were involved in 
this, or whether this were the sacred mountain to which the Navajo 
went, and found it did not involve any of those things at all and the 
Indians gave agreement that there might be borings. made for dams 
there. 
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Now, | think the same thing would apply to Mount McKinley Na 
tional Park. I do not want to say about this, because I have not been 
in this. It involves a lot of rough area and | have a peculial cond 
tion in my pumping system that does not allow too much of that kind 
of travel, but I know in Mount McKinley Park there are miles and 
miles of area that the most enthusiastic park men L ever met would 
not say belonged in a national park, and it is because organizations 
like yours say that you can never disturb the boundaries of a national 
park once established, that these pl yblems arise. Here Was a piece 
of ground where a reservation was made for this particular purpose. 
You do not want to respect that reservation, but you believe that re 
ervations for park s must be respected. 

Mr. Brower. One Is a one -Way reservation and the other is not. 
If you do not touch it for the dam, it is still there as a dam site in all 
perpetuity : ind you will reserve judgment for future generations to 
decide. Lf, however, it is touched, there is no park for perpetuity, it is 
vone forever; that is one of he pon ts we try to m ike To tty reoul: ish 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you conte nd there is any sin nilar ground 1 
the Grand Canyon National Park? 

Mr. Brower. Similar / 

Senator ANprerson. This ground has an agreement on it that it may 
be used for a dam site. 

Mr. Brower. Not that ground, sir; no, sir; that, we protest, o1 
contest. 

Senator ANprrson, Will you admit there was any ground in and 
around the Dinosaur National Monument that was reserved for dam 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Brown's Park at the northern tip, where the dam 
would flood at the most about a mile of canyon. 

Senator Nperson. [f this were to be built at Brown’s Canyon. 

Mr. Brower. We would not like it. 

Senator ANpERSON. You would not like it? 

Mr. Brower. It would destroy the entrance at the gates of Lodore. 

Senator ANDERSON. So that even if they went to the very spot that 
was reserved, you would not approve of it. 

Mr. Brower. ‘That is a hy pothetica | question. IL would like to see 
what they propose to do and then pass judge nt at that time. 

Senator ANDERSON. Actually, it is not hypothetical, becxuse you 
etre Soy as vigorously against this / 

Mr. Brower. We might be just as vigorous against it as we are here. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you feel that every inch of Dinosaur Na 
tional Monument is sacred, even that which is reserved ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I would say that every inch of the ground is sacred 
ma philosophical sense of the eround, the soil and the life it pro- 
duces. We have been rather rough with that which is sacred in that 
sense. So far as our deve ‘lopme nt is concerned: no. I speak of zon 
Ing’. There are areas where we grow Crops, there are areas where we 
pave. We paved more of this country than we have in parks and monu 
ments. You might see that they just keep even. We have vast areas 
developed 1 nh reservoirs. We will have 700 miles of reservoirs in the 
Colorado system if this plan goes in. 

Senator ANpdERSON. Do you regard that as undesirable / 

Mr. Brower. No. I do not regard the major part of that as unde- 
sirable, but we do regard the invasion of the parks as undesirable 
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until the national defense, or something vital to the Nation requires 
it and not until then, simply because that is in a plan and “we do not 
want to change our plan, and we have to stick with it.” 

Senator Anperson. I think that I shall say that the spot where I 
seem to part company with you is this: I have been hopeful, there 
has been no secret about my hope, that there might be a plan developed 
which would not disturb the people interested in the preservation of 
the national parks and national monuments, 

Mr. Brower. Good. 

Senator Anperson. I have said that publicly, privately, and every 
other way, and if somebody is able to show that is a better program 
than the present program, I would naturally like to be for it. But, 
if it does not develop, then I do believe that a commitment having 
been given for development in this area might not be as harmful to 
the rest of the parks as you seem to fear. I do not believe that using 
this as a precedent could go into the Yosemite and start damming 
there. 

Mr. Brower. That is the question I got started on and then we had 
an excursion. But at any rate, there are a good many people in this 
country who think that this is the gravest threat to the park system 
since it was created. There are a good many of them. We have felt 
that for about 4 years. We have marshaled all our conservation 
resources in this country to point that out. If, when we do that ona 
major issue, you, Congress, says, “Never mind, this is not important,” 
then what can we do on the other issues that come afterward ? 

Senator ANprerson. It shows that the Congress has the right of 
independent judgment, one of the most priceless treasures in the 
world. Regardless of how much pressure there may come from 
groups, if the Congress is not persuaded that that is an entering 
wedge, then the Congress has the right to do otherwise. I wish 
had a better memory so that I could quote you what Edmund Burke 
said about members of a congressional body, but it is to the effect that 
your representative owes you not only his industry, but his judgment 
and he betrays youand is not serving you when he sacrifices you to 
that. It is a pretty rough way of looking at that perhaps, but not 
always do the individu: ils who sign petitions possess the same infor- 
mation that is presented to the Congress. 

I say to you in all seriousness that a dam could be put in at Echo 
Park and not in the slightest threaten the Yosemite, Grand Teton, or 
anything else, because the circumstances are completely different. 

Mr. Brower. I would certainly believe that in the context of this 
time we are living in; that is, during your lifetime, as long as you 
had any influence, you would urge that that happen, and so would 
Senator Millikin. But suppose it “has been done, and here come those 
who follow you in a position of grave responsibility and they say, 
“This is what they did. It has been done and we are only doing 
what has been done,” and there it goes. 

Senator Anprrson. I have great faith in the men who follow Sen- 
ator Millikin and me, that they will have more judgment than I have 
and almost as much as he has. 

Mr. Brower. I would like to add one statement here. Last year, 
Senator Watkins liked something I said here about leaving these 
places beautiful if we could, but also he had looked up something i in 
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the Bible, and it said something about “Multiply and subdue the 
earth.” I looked that up in my Bible and I have not found it yet, but 
I did find one other “multiply” which may be relative here. It was 
in Isaiah. Isaiah finishes my statement. “Thou hast multiplied the 
nation and not increased the joy.” 

Senator Anperson. I am glad you found comfort in that. I was 
being taken over the coals by some people in responsibility and after 
going home I read the Bible and found, “Remember, Lord, how | 
bear in my bosom the reproaches of all the people.” 

When we try to pass these things, we realize how the Members of 
Congress have to bear in their bosoms all the reproaches. 

Mr. Brower. Thank you for this opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF SIGURD F. OLSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ouson. I represent the National Parks Association. We are 
pledged to defend from exploitation or change all the areas comprised 
in the national park system. We believe that if any integral part of 
this system is destroyed or injured, all other parts are threatened. We 
are convinced that Congress when it established the National Park 
Service to administer the areas concerned meant what it said, that 
these areas should be passe «<l on unimpaired. 

These angles have been covered before by gotta speakers, but I 
merely repeat them because they are what the National Park Service 
believes and they are the premises upon which we stand and will 
continue to stand. 

We also believe that these areas are for the education and spiritual 
rejuvenation of all the people, and that the task of protecting them 
is for these purposes. We feel that the protection of any places of 
unspoiled nature has a greater spiritual significance than any other, 
and that any change in these areas which depreciates the spiritual] 
values is wrong. 

What are spiritual values? How do they differ from others? It 
is asimple question to answer. Spiritual values are those which affect 
the emotions, which make us feel deeply, which contribute to our 
happiness. 

“Thy rocks and rills, thy woods and templed hills’—what do those 
lines do to you?’ They make you want to weep or cheer. Why? 
Because they bring to mind a vision of the America that was. 

Do these lines fill you with excitement and the wish to do violence / 
No; they fill you with peace and inward joy. That is what we mean 
when we talk about spiritual values and the real purpose of our 
national parks and monuments. 

I realize the importance of evaporation statistics, kilowatt-hours, 
irrigation, concrete and steel, not to mention the many millions and 
possibly billions of dollars involved. These too are questions to be 
considered; but it seems to me the basic reason for our concern about 
Echo Park Dam has to do with the intangible or spiritual values and 
what their loss will mean to the American people. We believe that if 
Dinosaur National Monument is desecrated certain values will be lost 
forever, values that are far more important than values of power. 

We have come a long way in the past 400 years, have criss-crossed 
our acaal land with highways, railroads, powerlines; spotted it with 
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cities and towns: have placed under management and cultivation most 
of the arable land. We ~— done our job of subduing the old wilder- 
ness so well that there is little of it left—less than 1 percent of our 
land set aside in our nations al park system so that the future can see 
vhat our old continent was like. We have become so imbued with the 
pioneer concept of utiliz; ng every acre of soil that we try even now 
to subdue and change what a is left. 

James Fenimore Cooper, in The Prairie, said: 

When the Yankee choppers have hacked their way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, they will turn in their tracks like a fox doubling back, and be appalled 
at the waste and destruction they have caused. 

Even then he saw what was happening, and he would be still more 
appalled if he could see the continent today. 

Our culture has changed, too, and the best evidence of its slow devel- 
opment from a physical conquering pioneer breed to one of apprec 
ation for the arts and the better things of life is the setting aside of 
preserves which one may call sanctuaries of the spirit, places where 
men can find release from the tensions and pressures of a machine age. 

The historian Treve van said: 

Any nation not concerned with preservation of the natural scene is doomed to 
brutishness. 

He recognized the signs in England, and he would have recognized 
them here and deplored the attempts to destroy any areas that have 
been set aside or undo the cultural advances of former years. 

| sometimes wonder where our much-vaunted industrial civilization 
is leading us; if our country is going to become a sprawling industrial 
network that will engulf our quiet little villages; if all the land is 
voing to be used up; if the population is going to go beyond the 200 
inillion predicted for 1975: and eventu: lly reach a point where there 

standing room only and no longer any places of quiet and peace. 
I wonder what is going to happen to what we feel is the good life 
and what has been the good life for several centuries, a life in a country 
vhere there was room and breathing space, where a man and his 
family could enjoy the earth, its smells and sounds and the feel of 
it. I wonder in our mad rush to dam every river, chop down every 
tree, utilize all resources to the ultimate limit, if we might not destroy 
the very things that have made life in America worth cherishing 
and defending ¢ 

Dinosaur National Monument and the threat confronting it is a 
symptom of an era and a way of aking at the earth and its resources. 
It is also indicative of a way of life that is all speed and confusion 
and noise, where the so-called material values have become more im- 
porant than the spirtual. Much has been said about the hypothetical 
recreational values that will be developed should Echo Park Dam be 
built, a hundred miles or so of placid lake, over which could cruise 
speedboats and cabin cruisers. Little has been said about the effects 
of rye drawdown, the desolate sinking flats and ruined shorelines 
that always accompany fluctuating levels. Little has been said about 
the violent change in atmosphere that would result if the magnificent 
ae ns were filled with an artificial lake and the precipitous walls 
or what remained of them echoed constantly to the roar of high- 
powered watercraft. 
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concept of regard for the beauties of a primitive scene. rn realization 
that there are certain benefits that are bevona price or pra tical econ 
sideration. More and more peop le have come to believe this issue 
far more x eee int than just an argument over power potential, 
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that actually it is a challenge, which, if not met, may destroy the very 
basis of the good life in America. 

The founders of the national park svstem woul be shocked to real 

ize What Is pt roposed i 1955, the most serious and thre ‘“tening attack 
vet launched against een evreat reservations. Should Echo Par 
Dam be built. it will serve as a precedent that may well make it pos 
sible to construct other dams in the Grand © anvon, in Kings Canyon, 
Yosemite, Glacier, ana Mammoth Cave Nati nil Parks al rel « 
Let no one think this danger is not real, for Hany of the sniheaia have 
progressed bevond the blueprint stage and need only a | recedent to 
set the new pattern for them. If Echo Park Dam is built. or aun 
other, the sancity of the entire nation: park syste Ih will be endian 
vered. That is the real significance of the propos al. 

The National Parks Association, with all other conservation groups. 
are in favor of a sound water-deve lopn nent program for the lppel 

olorado which will conserve the water of this vreat basin and make 
an equitable distribution to the States concerned: but they believe 
since rely that such a program need not violate any hat onal park Ol 
monument, and that alternative methods of security the desired results 
nake the proposed violation absolutely unnecessary. 

We have heard a great deal of talk of acre-feet, power potential, 
irrigation, storage, concrete and steel, and money values. As I have 
listened to these presentations and to others, I wonder if we are not 

itting in judgment on something far greater than we realize. 

The real values back of our opposition to Dinosaur National Monu 
ment construction are the spiritu al values that really concern the 
people. I called a confere nce 1n New —_ on November 17 to which 
conservation groups from all over the Nation came. We met to dis 
cuss What to do about Dinosaur and crystallize our own thinking 
and we arrived at what we th ought was a very fair conclusion which 
was broadcast through the Nation by the press that we ye not op 
posed to a sound water-developme hit program for the up per ¢ ‘olorado, 
realizing the great need of water for the area concerned. But that we 
were Opposed to any Invasion of any national park or monument in 
the development of this program. 

I think that makes our position very clear. It has been stated be 
fore. We are not against water storage: we are not against a sound 
program. We agree with you, Senator, when you sald and I was 
glad to hear you say it—that you were in favor of any program, if it 
could be worked out, that would not violate the monument. 

‘That was very encouraging to us. We feel that a solution can be 
ca out that will give the West the water it needs, that will take 
care of the various prob ‘lems raised by you and the other Senators, but 
that it need not be done by violating the monument. 

I travel all over the country, 1 meet people everywhere who are 
coneerned about Dinosaur. By and large they are people who know 
nothing about the factors that we have been discussing tod: iy. They 
wouldn't know an acre-foot from a dinosaur track. They don't know 
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the details and technical considerations but they know one thing, 
and that is the thing on which their decision is based, and that is 
that the National Park Service system is a sacred system, that the 
spiritual values involved there are values that they understand and 
that are big enough for them to fight for. 

These spiritu: al values m: Ly be brushed off by engineers and others, 
but they are pretty important values. They are the values that give 
purpose to almost every practical thing we do. They are the values 
back of this whole national opposition to this program. 

To try toexplain spiritual values, [ saw a movie last night, a premie re 
of a movie being made for the National Park Service by Charles 
Kggert, here in the audience, the Lincoln Memorial. It is in the 
rough as vet but he has some beautiful shots of that memorial. I 
have seen it many times. I have been there at night alone to get the 
feel, but his night shots of various angles of Lincoln’s face catching 
pathos and tragedy of it is of great significance. 

Senator Anprerson. That monument disturbed the natural scene. 

Mr. Ouson. Maybe it did, but maybe it added something here in 
the city. 

The music back of the movie, the old Civil War songs, Hallelujah, 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, Dixie, the background of drums, 
I was deeply stirred watching that thing and thinking about my testi- 
mony today. I said to myself, there were spiritual values. Now, 
translating the Dinosaur Canyon into spiritual values it is pretty 
hard to say how everyone feels but anyone standing on the rim and 
looking down in that canyon or anyone standing, say, at the rim of 
Crater Lake or at a lookout where they can see Yosemite Falls or 
Yellowstone or any of the others, they catch something, something 
without price that you can’t put down in kilowatt-hours or figures. 
Those things are what we are fighting for. They are the values that 
are incorporated in the national park system. They are the values 
that are in danger of being destroyed. 

We have come a long way in the last 400 years. We have heard 
a lot of talk today about our program and what it has meant. Anyone 
who is familiar with the history of our advance from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific knows what has happened. We have crisscrossed the 
country with highways and railroads, and even the air now with air 
trails. ‘Towns and cities spot every place. As I flew over it the other 
day I couldn’t help but think there is very little place left that isn’t 
crisscrossed and checkerboarded with developments of some kind or 
another. 

We have been so successful that in the past 2 centuries, or 1 century 
we might say, we have subdued the wilderness that we set out to sub- 
due and have set aside less than 1 percent of our area as an example 
of what America used to be. That isn’t very much. 

I read a statement of James Fenimore Cooper the other day which 
I incorporated in my statement. That was written a long time ago, 
but he saw the signs there, too. He said: 

When the Yankee choppers have hacked their way from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific, they will turn in their tracks and like a fox doubling back be appalled 
at the destruction and the waste they have caused. 

He would be more appalled today. I wonder sometimes where 
we are going; 1f our industrial civilization is going to spread out 
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so far and so wide that all of our quiet little places, we ages, towns, 
and woods, are going to disappear; if we are going to lose the very 
thing we call the good life in America—if as ay tion experts pre 

dict, there will be 200 million by 1975, and God knows how many 
millions by the year 2000, there is just going to be standing room 
left—if there are going to be no places left where 2 man can view 
the primitive scene and recapture those spiritual values which we 
now think are important and worth fighting for. 

I wonder. I think we all wonder, especially those of us who travel, 
what is happening. 

Senator ANpERsoN. When you speak about that, Mr. Olson, let me 
go back to my own State again, which was the first one of the primitive 
wilderness areas staked out. 

Mr. Orson. The Gila. 

Senator Anperson. When the effort was made 5 or 4 years ago to 
dismember the Gila Wilderness was your organization represented 
there ¢ 

Mr. Orson. Our executive secretary was there. I couldn’t get there. 
I was over on another expedition. 

Senator Anperson. The hearing at Silver City. 

Mr. Packarp. I did, sir, and I enjoyed your presentation. 

Senator Anprerson. Are you an official of the National Parks Asso 
clation 4 

Mr. Packarp. Iam Executive Secretary Fred Packard. 

Mr. Orson. May I continue ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. O_son. We have come through this period of rapid development 
carrying with us the old pioneer concept of exploitation. It was in 
evitable; we revere the pioneers. My folks were pioneers and so were 
yours, probably. We erect statues tothem. ‘They did the job that had 
to be done. 

Senator ANpERSON. Mine were Swedish immigrants. 

Mr. Otson. So were mine, thank God. 

This pioneer concept, however, is still more or less ruling us today 
in our handling of the remaining untouched areas we have. The 
original idea was to subdue every single acre, to chop down every tree 
if necessary. And today we still have that concept creeping out; it 
is not as predominant as it was, but we still feel we must chop down 
every tree that stands in our way; we must dam every stream; we 
must utilize somehow the last remaining bits of wild or natural areas 
there are. In the last half century, or I would say century, a new 
concept has been growing, a new philosophical concept for Ameri 
I want to talk about that briefly. 

This concept is inevitable in any nation that has gone through the 
throes of youth and pioneering. It is a concept that comes when a 
nation develops some leisure and means and security. We have reached 
that stage. This new concept is one of nurturing the fine arts and 
what we choose to call the better things of life. It is one that does 
the amazing reversal of trying to reserve some of this wilderness that 
we fought for several centuries. We did that starting right after the 
Civil War. We crystalized it in 1916 and the very fact that C ongress 
put into that organic act setting up the National Park Service, these 
areas must be passed on unimpaired—I believe Congress meant what 
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it said—indicates a cultural growth that is really amazing Ina young 
country. 

I think of what the historical Trave lvi an said in nel: ind when he 
was fighting for some natur i preservations there in commenting on 
this; he said any nation not concerned with preservation of the natural 
scene 1s doomed to ae ceaes 

He meant it was a step backward to the early physical days when 
there was no tinie to regard natural or scenic areas. 

As I look at Dinosaurs now and look at this effort that has been 
voing on 4 or 5 years to preserve this unit of the national Park System ; 

s I see the enormous interest of the people in our country to preserve 
it as an integral part; as 1 analyze the possible threats—and they hay 
been covered by previous spe akers—I realize that the danger is real 
and that the peop le of America realize that the dange ris real, 

The | big question to me is not whether so mal i\ acre-feet of evapora 
tion are involved or power potential. The question is whether we ar 
tak nea step byeve kward in this emerging hew pi hilosophy r of presery 
o natural areas of if we are going to take a ste iD forward and con 
solidate our position. 

I think if this dam is _ that this year will be remembered by 
future generations as the year when the first entering wedge was put 
into this magnificent system of parks and monuments so that the others 

could also f; all by the W avsicde. | think that t he st ales ¢ are very high, 
i think they have to do with the good life in America and the oppor 
tunity for Americans to realize the significance of the natural scene. 

We only have to look at the records of the national park service to see 
how interested Americans are. They say 47 million saw the national 
park areas last year. I question the figures, because I think they 
include the Washington Monument and other like areas. But in any 
ease, the figures are tremendous, The national forests quoted some 
50 million. A good segment of our population have seen and go to 
these wild areas. Why did they go! Not to collect stickers on their 
cars, to say “We have been to Yellowstone or Dinosaur,” but because 
they could catch something there that they could net find in their im 
iiediate environments. 

I think we have a tremendous responsibility here and I want it 
clearly understood that we are hiehting fora principle, that we think 
we are right, and that we will continue to fight for this principle as 
long as there is any possible threat to any integral part of the national 
park system. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. It was a very sincere 
aud fine statement. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Smith. 


r) 
itl 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER SMITH, FOREST CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Sarru. I have no prepared statement. I am Spencer Smith, 
lorest Conservation Society of America. [might adda person: al note 
just as a pre face to my comments that at one time an economist com 
ing into conservation organization was looked upon with some sus 
picion and some worry, bul having been an economist both for the 
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(rovernment and as a college professor, I am used to SUSpICLOns 
difficulties surrounding that profession, 

I should like to add that [ have learned much from conservation 
organizations since I have been there. Our particular comments rela 


tive to Echo Park and the whole development of the upper and lowe 


Colorado Basin, I should like to put in a kind of cast or framework 
with which I am used to working. 

First, it would appear to me this Is becoming more and more acute 
and this is precisely the alternat » use of resources within ow 
country. 

Population experts are seemingly missing 1 


ie boat, time and tun 

in, With their projections. The reasot they are missing they seen 

! nderestimating the population trends and each vear we receive 

a new prediction and each year the 1960 projection grows larger and 
larger. 

Now, obviously our resources within the country, our natural re 
ourees, cannot grow in any kind of proportion so therefore it 1s in 
cumbent upon all ot us to try to make some decision as to how we ar 
coing to use the resources we have available. 

In that setting obviously the one element that is cone to loom 
larger and larger, we have in this country increased our productivity 
at approximately between 4 and 5 percent or very close to it, during 
the war vears it was a little greater than that. 

Also over a period of time we have reduced the work we can te 
where we have 40 hours and there is some serious consideration te 
reducing it further. 

Now with more people, more leisure time, greater amount of in 
come, obviously recreation and the various values that Mr. Olson 
spoke so eloquently about are cong to come in for more serious con 
sideration. Certainly the upper Colorado project one of these. 
Mav |] say at the outset that the Forest Conservation Society is not 
opposing this particular project in its entirety. Our exception dleals 
with Echo Park alone. We are not able within our limited resources 
to go into the details and techniques of engineering studies as to 
whether it is possible to actually achieve the kind of development that 
the people of the West want, certainly need, in terms of their future 
expansion and it appears economic expansion is voing fo come in 
that area to a very great extent. 

We would not stand in their way and I personally in past vears 
have been a strong advocate of multiple-purpose power units as a 
means of developing the West. 

[ am saying, however, that we are now running critically into the 
problem of alternative use when we have a situation like Echo Park. 

The aesthetic hopes and fears perhaps have to be placed on the 
mantel for consideration by this body just as water use and another 
which has not been mentioned too directly, the mineral resource 
development of that particular area, because it would seem to me, 
perhaps as a source of income in future years. 

This may be a strong governing factor in certain areas and may 
perhaps take precedence to certain extent over the water development. 

The loss of Echo Park as far as recreational or natural habitat 
consideration means a great deal to many people. It means so much 
to so many people that that is one of the precise reasons so many are 
here before you and are writing and concerned about it. 
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In terms of evaluating the particular problem of Echo Park, I 
should say I think it is immediately relevant to point out some of 
the things I do not understand and perhaps by so doing this may 
throw or cause to be thrown a little clarity on the problem. 

One is the design it is a multiple-purpose oper ition to get at the 
problem of joint costs because most of the costs are joint in this in- 
stance and the various resources that are to be used are going to flow 
in many different directions, three primarily; one in terms of powet 
for electrical energy presumably in terms of kilowatt-hours, the othe: 
for irrigation, and still the third for certain wate r storage. 

Now as near as I can read without documenting that precise point, 
as near as I am able to read the report, Colorado River storage project 
of the 83d Congress, second session, thereby presented, it would appear 
to me that a cost of around 6.2 or 6.3, and not taking issue with these 
learned people who proposed it but to suggest even this may be 
optimistic since it is at the power site, I am concerned also with thy 
possibilities of transmission costs which are estimated. 

In Echo Park there is the problem of getting out of there. It is a 
lot easier to get into a place or down from 2 mountain where a project 
may be located into the various contiguous areas and to get out of 
canyon. I note in this instance they have not particularly added any 
more outside costs for transmission which would be over the amount 
of the cost at the powerhead. 

The other problem would seem to me that there is a 50-year amorti 
zation which is based in terms of this 50-year amortization of all the 
costs paid for from power revenue. Now, there is a deferment whici) 
1 will talk about in a moment, a slight deferment of, I think, 44 vear- 
of certain irrigation projects. 

I should like to point out that the cost as mentioned of 6.2 or 6.5 
at a revenue possibility of 3 even, with total funds to be supplied out 
of power revenues for 50 vears, does not seem to be self-supporting 
and self-liquidating on that basis. 

The other thing that bothers me is 214 percent bonds, later perhaps 
at 3 percent. These bonds can be issued on many bases. One is what 
_ called an outside-sale bond, which might be very difficult to come 
by because that means vou have to have a market for that bond at that 
rate of interest and it may be some indication to note that within the 
last 5 to 6 years there has been a movement up of long-term interest 
rates. J am not sure that bond issue will be readily available at 215 
percent. 

Another thing the proponents suggest is that it may go to 3 percent. 
perhaps a little more. Each time this happens the amount of deferral! 
on irrigation goes up tremendously. I haven't figured it out precisely, 
but the total cost would seem to be great. 

Now, all of these items as far as I have listed them here I bring up 
a serious question as to about the finance and cost of the dam. 

But I know cost is a relative term. Cost has responsibility and 
basis only in what you are going to get after you incur the cost. 

It seems to me we would have a ri ight to inquire as by incurring these 
costs what kind of value added from the project we get. 

Now I am aware of former Governor Miller’s testimony in which he 
concerns himself about the irrigation cost being a subsequent difficult 
of around two to three thousand dollars an acre. My analysis leads 
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me to suggest it hasn’t been seriously challenged to the best of my 
knowledge, as of this time. , 

Now two to three thousand dollars an acre m: Ly not necessar ily be 

an overwhelming cost providing What it would vcd l to the total acre 
and final valuation. As near as I can tell there is very little possibility 
of this going up to $200 or $250 an acre because of the products that 
result from it. Actually if you are going to use irrigation you are 
using it for some purpose. You don’t just use irrigation to have more 
water. You can do that by more convenient methods of conveyance. 
You use irrigation to produce something. Apparently there will b 
grasslands, perhaps some forestation or perhaps some commodities. 
According to the latest report on regional economic analysis that I 
have of the two regions in question, Southwest and Northwest, the \ 
get a good bit of farm income from meat animals and of course a 
residual of a very small amount comes from feed grains which means 
their reliance on feed grains is to feed their livestock for market. 

I suggest to you—and I am sure | will be questioned on this by the 
chairman, since I have heard him on television and many other in 
stances—pardon me if I call you Mr. Secretary. I keep thinking of 
you in that term—but I am sure as far as his experience is concerned 
that perhaps beef growers in this particular part of the country- 
“_~ I was going into primarily was to say that you want irrigation for 

\ purpose. Just to convey water—you want irrigation for the pur 
pose of refurbishing rangeland or to grow feed grains and what per 
centage the breakdown will actu: uly be I don’t know in terms of grass- 
lands or in terms of other general rehabilitation or how much you want 
to build up the feed grains. 

Il was saying the best analysis I can get is on the reasonable economic 
evaluation by the Business Economics Department of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in terms of the income breakdown as to where it 
comes from—tlhe Northwest section and Southwest section, Nortliwest 
section including Utah, Color: ado, Wyoming, and to some extent 
Kansas, and Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

As far as Southwest is concerned, the best of my knowledge is there 
isa greater amount of farm income that comes from livestock pynenete 
than any other group. Therefore we presume the agricultural ¢ 
velopment upon which irrigation is going to rest is going to come cai 
the development of feed grains or gr: assland on which to grow live 
stock, 

The livestock breakdown I won't go into. I don’t know if IT have 
the exact figures available but it is going to go into beef and sheep 
predominantly. It is my judgment with this value added, about the 
total value per acre you will have after your irrigation will come up to 
$150 or $175 an acre. It is highly dubious that you are getting very 
much back for your money in terms of the subsidy, unless we see on 
the horizon and very quickly a considerably improved market for 
livestock. 

Beef growers at the present time are faring a little better but not 
too much better than some of the depressed prices indicated as of last 
year and last 2 years. 

’ Therefore, as far as beef is concerned, this would seem to be a 
high cost operation in producing. 

Now, as far as feed grains are concerned, it would appear to me 
that you could actually take the subsidvy—if you take that as a cost, 
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you could take corn at parity, put the freight on top of it, take 
it out and feed a good deal of cattle on feed at the present time in the 
Western States and you would still have a considerable saving. Now 
obviously the total irrigation or total project: Is hot depending Just 
on irrigation but we are suggesting that that part which must be 
borne by irrigation T think should be nines at with some care. 

Now, oby iously, the power situation is ina different category. This, 
t would seem to indicate, would make it more possible for develop 
ment of industrial capacity in the West. [ seriously question the 
figure as far as improved value as a result of irrigation on farmlands 
since whet is produced in that area can’t actually be justified. 

As to the power or electric power, I have heard IT think a rather 
full estimate. Whether Iam in the minority as far as this committee 
is concerned, [am not sure but T was very much impressed ae Mr. 
Brower’s comments as far as alternative sites of power. i do sug 
vest this: It would appear to me as far as the basis of power is con 
cerned and that part that is allocated to the actual dam situation at 
Kecho Park 1s of serious question as to whether this in and of itself will 
be able to carry and supplement that amount of power that appears 
to be deficient in the report or that will be needed by Glen Canyon 
Dam. 


Under these cirreumstances [ would say tl 


hat further question is 


shown regarding it. I don’t think our organization—I am sure 
conservation organizations at large are not interested in trying to pre 
vent either the Colorado, wpper and lower basins, or any other power 
development in the West as and of itself from being developed. 

I think this perhaps preoccupation which is disturbing to some 


extent the preservation of national park areas and why we want to 
nave a precedent rather than clearly established for these national 
park areas is to say when some alternative use for this area is pro 
posed that the individuals who propose such alternative use are going 
to have to assume a reasonable and perhaps on occupations unrea 
sonable burden of proof for the alternative use. I certainly cannot 
visualize posterity as to what it shall be nor the future a hundred 
vears from now, or what the needs of our population will be. But T 
think part of the reason for Congress setting aside these areas if not 
ior total perpetuity is to say any one who comes in here must certainly 
demonstrate be vond any reasonable doubt that this kind of violation is 
not only neecssary now, but is necessary in the future or ad infinitum. 

It appears on this ground the development of the Colorado Basin 
with particular reference to Echo Park, finds an extreme burden of 
proof that has not been disseminated to the extent I would like to see 
it at this point. 

Also I would certainly, if Mr. Brower’s statements about heights of 
the dam, ete., are in question, I am not enough of an engineer to 
illuminate this committee as to whether the structure could “stand or 
not, I would say that these proposals should certainly be looked at toa 
very extreme degree for this reason. It is something Mr. Olson said 
and I wish to emphasize. We have been called on occasions, among 
other things, obstructionists and that we are therefore somewhat 
reluctant to allow any program to go forward. I think it is some- 
thing different. I think it is the fact that once something is done to 
one of these wilderness areas and we discover our error later it can- 
not be undone. 
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And if we are perhaps somewhat zealous in urging consideration of 
such things as alternative use and to attempt to stay the hand, if you 
will, of groups to go in and start deve loping this without the most 
ultracareful investigation, I feel this is our concern. 

We certainly do not want to prohibit iIndustrialization or « ‘velop 
ment of the West. We do feel we have a very few areas left, about 
| percent, we feel that an increasing population with increased pro 
ductivity that this is going to have would be one of the end uses of 
our resources that will have to stand in competit ion with all other uses 
and we feel one of the reasons why we cannot put out brush fires all 
over the world, we feel that if we have this part icular section therefore 
there has to be a show ing of cause for other alternative uses, and this 
f think isthe basis of much of our concern. 

Thank vou very much. 

Senator ANpERsSon. Mavbe T had better explain that 
reasons I was a little disturbed by the seeming etfort icon hallenge Ww! 
the Bureau of Reclamation has done and try to show it ms contradictory 
and almost dishonest positions was that I did spe nda little time ina 
Federal department and found some wonderful Sac there. To me 
three of the finest services that we have had in this country are the 
Forest Service, Army Corps of Engineers, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

I have defended, I did defend when Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Forest Service people against all comers. 

Mr. Smiru. You did so very successfully. 

Senator Anprerson. I hate to see people put on the rack as I thought 
the Bureau of Reclamation was be ng put on the rack by the state 
ment today. 

Thank you very much, sir. 


Now we will hear from Mr. Packard. 


} 
i 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRED M. PACKARD, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Packarp. I am Fred M. Packard, executive secretary of the 
National Parks Association, 

Other witnesses have discussed the importance of preserving Dino 
saur National Monument and the national-park system as a whole from 
the disruptive impact of Echo Park Dam. I shall confine my state 
ment to a few matters that have not been discussed thoroughly, to 
avoid repetition. 

In November 1954 representatives of more than 20 national organ! 
zations met in New York, where they defined their common position. 
y ‘y agreed on the following statement of oe objective S: 

The national- park system, established by law, is urgently needed 
wat is Increasingly being enjoyed and supported by millions of people. 
The conservationists represent the public interest in the preservation 
of these areas. That is what brings us together in this crisis. 

We are opposed to any legislation that would authorize building 
the proposed Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur National, Monument 
in northwestern Colorado and northeastern Utah—or any other dam 
th: at would flood any portion of any national park or monument. 

We are mindful of the extreme importance of water in the West. 
And we are sincerely interested in any sound upper Colorado water 
development that can effectively utilize the water without threatening 
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the national-park system. We point out that the necessity for Echo 
Park Dam has never been demonstrated. It has only been asserted. 
We also point out that the alternatives to Echo Park Dam have never 
been adequately studied by the Bureau of Reclamation, and have never 
Deen proved inferior. 
|. We invite all citizens to join with us to make sure that areas set 
aside for preservation in the National Park System are not needlessly 
invaded or destroved. 
Signed: 
The American Museum of Natural History 
The (merican Nature Association 
The American Planning and Civic 
The Conservation Department, Yale University 
The Conservation Foundation 
The Council of Conservationists 
The Dartmouth Outdoor Club 
The Emergency Conservation Committee 
Phe Garden Club of America 
Phe General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Izaac Walton League of America 
Tl 
I 


\ 


Association 


ie National Audubon Society 

1e National Conference of State Parks 
The National Council of State Garden Clubs 
The National Life Conservation Society 
The National Parks Association 
The National Wildlife Federation 
The North American Wildlife Foundation 
The Outdoor Writers Association of America 
The Sierra Club 
The Wilderness Society 
The Wildlife Management Institute 

There now exists a large volume of testimony describing the beauty 
of the magnificent canyons of the Green and Y ampa Rivers in Dino 
saur National Monument. Evidence of the unique quality of these 
canyons as outstanding scenic and scientific assets of the nation came 
from people qualified by professional and personal experience to judge 
park values. 

At first, proponents of Echo Park Dam derided the importance of 
the area and asserted similar canyons could be found at many places 
in the viemity. Currently, however, these proponents agree the can- 
vons are extraordinary, and a publication of the upper Colorado 
River Commission this year describes them as “one of the greatest nat- 
ural wilderness playgrounds and some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world.” Tt is to prevent destruction of this beauty that the 
conservation forces are opposing Echo Park Dam. 

Reversing their attitude that the national monument contains noth- 
ing worth preserving, the proponents now urge its potentialities for 
public enjoyment be developed. There is agreement the monument 
should be made more easily available to the public, but differing views 
as to what form such developments should take. Today, in its undis- 
turbed natural condition, Dinosaur National Monument possesses 
qualities of tranquil wilderness, providing unique benefits for release 
from the speed and tensions of mechanized civilization. 
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Its beauty Ina treasure to be euarded. Until the present CONLPOVErsy 


he area Was little know nh. and no funds have been pros dled 


dleveloped, t 
for service to visitors. in Spite of this, more than 6,000 people \ Isited 
it in 1942. In 1952, 12,000 people were recorded; in 1955, 25,000; and 
in 1954, more than 70,000, the greatest proportionate increase recorded 
in any national park system area, Last year, about 1,000 people made 
the boat trip down the rivers. 

Use of the monument by increased numbers of visitors is dependent 
on preservation of the canyons in their natural state, for they are 
the principal attraction there. These canyons can contribute little 
x nothing to public enjoyment once they are flooded. Several usable 
roads lead to the bottoms of the canyons and to other places in the 
monument. They are passable, except in very bad weather, but do 
need improvement. The rapids are not hazardous, except possibly 1 
or 2 stretches in the Green River. and these present no serious dangers 
to qualified boatmen. The master plans of the National Park Service 
all for appropriate lodging places, campgrounds, sanitation facili 
ties, and other services for the public, which can be provided as soon 
as funds are made available by Congress. Establishment of such fa 
‘hities is not dependent in any way on construction of the dam. 

Proponents of the dam now urge the recreational possibilities be 
developed. But they would first destroy the principal assets for en 
joyment, and substitute the artificial entertainment of a lake. b 
place of the unique, exhilarating river trip of today would be thy 
speedboat and waterskiing, and little else. The reservoir would be 
bordered by a morass of mud and debris, since it is expected to be tilled 
only once every 30 or 40 years, and the drawback at periods of low 
vater would extend 25 miles on the Green River and 13 miles on the 
Yampa; 35.000 acres of ooze and stained shorelines. devoid of vee 
tation or other life, would render any recreational use virtually 
impossible. 

Proponents of the project point to Lake Mead as their ideal for 
foture conditions. They should take a closer look at their model. 
Lake Mead is the only body of water in thousands of square miles 
of desert. It flooded no features of special vaine. A large number 
of people are recorded annually at the area but most of them simply 
drive to Hoover Dam as an excursion from Las Vegas. Few actu- 
ly use the lake itself for recreation. A recent report states that 
fewer than 1,000 people rented boats there in 1954. Lake Mead has 
heen nearly filled once (1941) and present drawdown is more than 
120 feet. Bacteria in the morass of silt has forced the closing of 
beaches, and these facilities are now isolated from the water by muck 
many feet deep, while boat wharves are being rendered unusable. 

It is unlikely that recreational use of Echo Park Reservoir would 
ever amount to much, any more than the similar unattractiveness of 
the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir, its nearest counterpart, has any recrea 
tional use, but rather represents an unnecessary loss of those values. 

Advocates of this project seem to be having extraordinary diffi- 
‘ulty to find a valid reason to build Echo Park Dam. In 1950 the 
justification was that an important defense plant was to be located in 
the area. Some months later, the plant was relocated in another 
State. In 1954, Secretary McKay stated that no consideration would 
have been given to Echo Park Dam had he not been advised it would 
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prevent an excess evaporation loss so serious as to require its 
construction, 

When the calculations on which this advice was based were proved 
and admitted to contain serious errors. and the amount of loss reduced 
to insignificance, that justification fell apart. Now, I am advised by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners of Reclamation, the reason Echo 
Park is needed is to firm up power produced at other sites. But no 
serious studies have been made of the potentialities of the vast fuel 
deposits Immediately at hand, which certainly can be used to firm up 
the power, and do it more cheaply. In spite of assertions that Echo 
Park Dam ts needed, we have seen no concrete e ‘vidence sup bores 
such a contention. Without such evidence, there can be no jus stifie: 
tion for authorizing it. 

It has been stated that construction of the dam within Dinosaur 
National Monument would not constitute a precedent endangering 
other national park 5\ tel areas. Precedents are facts: mere usser 
tion an action is not intended to be a precedent does not reduce the 
danger or effects. Once nny such project is built in any unit of the 
ational park system, the door will be open to ide ntical invasion of 
other national parks; and once this sort of misuse of our sukiona] parks 
becomes a reality, it will be corresponding|y easier to break down the 
protection given the national park system against other forms of 
exploitation. 

The danger is real, serious, and must be averted. 

I was very happy to hear Senator Watkins read part of our letter 
at the hearing. 

Comment has been made at this hearing that it does not matter so 
greatly what happens to a national monument, with the implication 
that such areas are lesser stepchildren of the national parks. The 
essential difference between national parks and national monuments is 
simply a matter of methods of establishing them. National monu 
ments possess equal values and qualities that warrant inviolate pro- 
tection. They are integral units of the national park system, admin 
istered under identical policies, and the National Park Service views 
its responsibilities toward them as founded on the act of August 25, 
1916, just as firmly as are the national parks. Anything happening 
to damage a national monument would serve as a precedent for damage 
to a national park. 

The attempt to secure congressional authorization to invade Dino- 
saur National Monument is designed as the entering wedge, as the 
easiest way to gain access to other national park system areas. There 
are at least 16 other m: jor projects now proposed; some of them al- 
ready have been debated in Congress. 

In Glacier National Park, the Glacier View Dam would flood 
20,000 areas of virgin forests and critical wildlife habitat. The Belly 
River-Waterton Lake diversion project would be located in the north- 
ern part of the park. 

In Yellowstone National Park, the proposal to dam Yellowstone 
Lake was bitterly debated during the 1920’s, and was revived as 
recently as 1938. The Bechler Basin project generated an equally 
intense controversy. 

Kings Canyon National Park is viewed as the site of at. least five 
major dams, with the possibility of additional proposals there. 
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The Wawona project would flood part of Yosemite National Park 
and adam in Little Yosemite Valley has been proposed. 

Mining City Dam in Kentucky would flood Mammoth Cave National 
Park. Senator Chapman of Kentu ‘ky pl: aced a rider on the rivers and 
harbors bill prohibiting use of funds for its construction, while studies 
are made of other suitable locations for the dam. 

The Bridge Canyon Dam would flood the entire length of Grand 
Canyon National Monument and 18 miles into the national park. 
The Kanab tunnel would divert the Colorado River out of the Grand 
Canyon itself. 

Authorization of Echo Park Dam would be a definite precedent ell 
dangering these and other national park system areas. 

Question has been raised whether the precedent may not be the 
other way around that ee ‘ment of Dinosaur National Monument 
nay represent an invasion of an area reserved for water development, 
and whether the National P ail Service made commitments that such 
projects could be built in the monument. 

After enactment of the reclamation laws, reclamation withdrawals 
were made covering almost every existing and potential source of 
water in the West; they were designed to protect homesteaders and 
private enterprise especially the event such use of the particular 
source was needed. Baca 1909 and 1938, a number of such with- 
drawals were applied to lands now within the national monument. 

Senator Anperson. Going back to the Bridge Canyon Dam, you 
say that it would flood the entire Grand Canyon Monument and 18 
miles into the national park ¢ 

Mr. Packxarp. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. I thought I attended every one of the central 
Arizona project hearings. Did you appear at that time? 

Mr. Packarp. I tried on I think six different oecasions to vet into 
those hearings to testify. As I recall, they ran about a month. On 
every occasion I was told it was not possib le to schedule me. I read 
most of the six volumes of the hearings and there is no mention of 
that fact in those hearings. 

Senator Anpvrerson. I did notreadthem. TI lived through them. 

Mr. Packarp. You have my sympathy. 

Senator Annerson. There wasn’t a word said about it. 

Mr. Pacxarp. I tried to get into the hearings six different times 
and was informed it wasn’t possible. 

Senator AnpErson. To whom did you make application ? 

Mr. Packarp. I don’t recall. It was someone in the committee 
office and also I believe I spoke to Senator O’Mahoney about it. 

Senator Anperson. How high was that dam, Bridge Canyon Dam ? 

Mr. Packarp. It was proposed in the bill at 877 feet. The bill 
originally read “not less than” end meant “not more th: in.” Fred- 
erick Olmstead made a thorough survey of that in which he pointed 
out the catastrophic effects of that dam on the national park. 

Senator ANpERsSOoN. Did anybody talk about a 877-foot dam ? 

Mr. Packarp. Or 72 feet. It was almost to the 2,000-foot contour. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is a pretty extreme statement. 

Mr. Packarp. I misunderstood. That is the elevation, but not the 
height of the dam. 

Senator Anperson. If we built a dam in New Mexico at 9.000 feet, 
would you call it a 9,000-foot dam ¢ 
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Mr. Packxarp. That is the contour, I am SOrry. 

Senator ANperson. I am glad I did not completely overlook a 1.800 
foot dam. That illustrates the importance of getting facts straight 

Mr. Packarp. Shall I go on? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Packarp. The proclamation of 1938 canceled and superseded 
all but one of these withdrawals, the covering the Brown’s Park 
Reservoir site of (904. The proclamation was drafted with the aid of 
then Assistant (ommissioner of Reclamation Straus, who was care 
ful that it be specific and positive. Although the proclamation does 
reserve the 1 to build the Brown’s Park project, this provision 
was esiaied as a legal matter, because it was then known the dam 
could not be built because of defects in the geological structure. 

Senator AnpeRson. You mean deceitful or dishonest ? 

Mr. Packarp. No. 

Senator ANprerson. You wouldn’t contend making a reservatior 
to make a dam that couldn’t be built was deceitful. 

Mr. Packarp. It was perfectly proper. May I complete it? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Pacxarp. The Bureau so advised the } National Park Servic 
and said it was abandoning its plans for the Brown’s Park Dam. The 
question at issue was whether to draw the northern monument. bound 
arv below this site, to exclude this project, which could have been don 
if the project were going to be built. Knowing it could not be built, 
however. the Park Service felt it safe to include the additional 4 miles 
in the enlargement. Abandoning a project involves time and redtape, 
and, rather than delay the proclamation, it was agreed to comply with 
technical legal requirements of the moment to reserve the right to 
build this infeasible project. The Park Service knew it could not be 
built, and so could never constitute an invasion of the national park 
svstem. 

It was a perfectly orderly procedure, I think. 

The other related provision of the proclamation applies the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, to the monument. The amendments 
of 1921 and 1935 provide that no power licenses shall be issued in any 
existing or new national park or monument. Therefore, the reference 
to that act further emphasizes the proclamation is intended to prohibit 
any project except the Brown’s Park project in the monument. The 
meaning and significance of this law as it relates to the case in point 
and to the national park system as a whole, is discussed thoroughly 
in the legal brief by the noted attorney Mr. Manly Fleischmann, 
published on pages 557 through 563 of the Senate hearings on S. 1555, 
83d Congress. The basic point is that the proclamation means exactly 
what it says. 

In spite of the fact the proclamation represents the understanding 
of agreement between the National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Reclamation on this subject, it has been widely asserted the Park 
Service made general promises that enlargement of the monument 
would not prevent use of the monument for dam sites at any location 
within its boundaries. Specifically, the charge is made that the Park 
Service promised Echo Park dam could be built as a result of hear 
ings in Utah in 1936. Secretary McKay himself has stated frank IN 
that nothing in the proclamation could be construed as approval « 
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Echo Park Dam, and further, in my presence, declared no official of 
the Department of the Interior had made contr: ary assertion or was 
empowered to do so. It was with su rprise that we heard one of the 
Bureau of Reclamation witnesses state at this hearing that the proc 
lamation did relate to the Echo Park site, for in doing so he was 
directly disputing the position of his chief. 

The principal concern of the people of Utah when the hearings 
were held in 1936 was that certain grazing privileges be respected. 
The Park Service agreed to respect them, and it has lived up to its 
agreement. On June 8, 1936, Secretary Ickes instructed the Director 
of the National Park Service that questions of water development 
should not be determined at these hearings, but should be left to future 
determination by Congress (Senate hearings, pp. 555-557). 

Neither the Director of the National Park Service, nor his re pre 
sentative, had any authority to make commitments on the subject. 
The only person who could do so was the Secretary of the Interior. 1 
have read the re port of the hearings of 1936 submitted to the Director, 
and it concentrates on grazing issues. Not one word is said about 
water development. It is inconceivable that if any commitments 
were made at the hearings—and if such were made, they would be in 
violation of the Secretary's orders—the Director would not have been 
informed; they would have to be confirmed by him in any event, and 
by — Secretary. 

Far from agreeing to misuse of the monument for such purposes, 
Dineeeae Drury vigorously protested the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
application for a new withdrawal covering the Echo Park site in 1943, 
of which he had not been informed. (House hearings on H. R. 4449, 

83d. Cong.) Cooperative studies were in progress to determine 
the recreational resources of the Colorado River Basin, studies de 
signed to establish the Park Service’s position on the many projects 
proposed there. Completed in 1946, the report of these investigations 
dlevotes one full chapter to the strong opposition of the National Park 
Service to the proposed dams in Dinosaur National Monument. 
There was, and is, no question whatever that the Park Service has not 
and does not approve the invasion of the national monument: its posi 
tion has been consistent, and it has not violated any agreement it has 
made. 

The controversy over Echo Park dam as an element of the Colorado 
River project has now raged since 1949. Originally it was the only 
seriously controversial aspect of the project. Had the proponents 
been willing to support our recommendations that a sincere effort be 
made to revise the overall project to OES ate this undesirable fea 
ture—and, in spite of many assertions, it has yet to be demonstrated 
it cannot be so revised—it is probable ence would have been made 
in securing permission to start work on it. As it is, the 5 years’ delay 
has caused closer scrutiny of other aspects, its economie and engineer 

feasibility, the lack of benefit to Colorado, and other questions 
which we who are concerned with the preservation of our national 
park system are not qualified to discuss thoroughly. It is perhaps 
regrettable that production of the desired water benefits has been so 
delayed ; but if the outcome is a sound, better balanced. and less e xpen 
sive program, the results will be in the interest of the upper basin 
States and of the Nation asa whole. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Anprrson, Thank you very much. 
Mr. Eggert, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES EGGERT, DIRECTOR OF MOTION PICTURES 
FOR THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Eccrrr. In am Charles Eggert. I reside at Barrytown, N. Y. 
For the past several years I have also leased a small ranch in 
Wyoming and have spent a considerable part of the past 5 years in 
that part of the West, with a “home” base in a little town ¢ alled Shell. 
f am a professional motion picture photographer, and I am the 
director of motion pictures for the National Parks Association. I 
am representing this organization at this hearing. 

However, the opinions and expressions I am about to say might well 
represent those of any ordinary citizen had he been given the oppor- 
tunities I have had with regard to Dinosaur Nation: al Monument. 

I have visited many of our national park areas. During my early 
years I saw Yosemite, Yellowstone, Sequoia and Kings Canyon, Roc ‘ky 
Mountain and many other outstanding scenic areas. I use “saw” ad- 
visedly, for that’s exactly what I did. I saw graceful Yosemite Falls, 
the huge Redwood giants, a spectacularly beautiful and frightening 
river gorge, and a hot fountain of water which shot into the air every 
hour. I called them scenic freaks and I am certain that T viewed the 
wonders of Yellowstone for the first time with the same curiosity as 
I gazed upon the tattooed woman in the circus. 

It took me many visits and many years to discover that these 
things—even the tattooed lady—had a deeper and more significant 
meaning than mere scenic freaks. I don’t mean to go any deeper into 
the philosophy and psychology of tattooing, though they are there, 
just as they are in our national parks. I mean to discuss in part 
these things. In the summer of 1950 I visited Yellowstone for the 
third time. During that visit I discovered something that meant 
more to the soul and then to the eye. I discovered that thing we 
call spiritual value for lack of better words, and it cannot be described, 
nor can a doctor write a prescription for its attainment, nor will 
psychiatrist’s shock treatment make you aware of it. There is no 
guidebook to finding serenity, nor will there ever be one written. 

It is something which grows within one. It is the thing which 
drives one away ‘from the | city and into the country—and even far- 
ther, into the wilderness. For it is in the wilderness where one real- 
izes it to - —s extent. 

Why is it we all seem to have that favorite fishing hole we long 
for and run fe at the first opportunity? The wilderness, it seems, is 
the place we come to, to rediscover ourselves and a place where we 
can place ourselves in proper perspective to the world around us. 

I often wonder whether or not wilderness is man’s one instinct. 
for when he is troubled, confused, or dismayed, does he not seek 
some secluded spot to ponder? It may be his study, his church, or 
the woods behind his house. The most rewarding choice seems always 
to be the wilderness which is separated from the stigmas, dogmas, and 
set rules which seem to trouble man most. Here seems to be eternity, 
almost, unaffected by the everyday adjustments and changes and con- 
flicts our busy lives force upon us. That not all of us have found this 
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spiritual value in our national park areas does not mean it isn’t there. 
lt is there, gentlemen, and may God bless you with the h: appiness of 
discovering it. 

I am certain each of you has had an experience synonymous to one 
1 had last summer. My father was one of the last of those generations 
still strong in the thralls of puritanical hard work. He took 10 days 
out of every year to visit one place, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. I vividly 
remember those early excursions to the “Soo”—in the years when 
there was a one-lane gravel road on the upper peninsula from St. 
Ignace to Sault Ste. Marie. I remember the deep forests which grew 
right to the fenders of the car. I remember too, the great forest 
fires up there. We were once delayed 3 days because of one. I was 
deeply impressed by these devastating fires. But no one seemed to 
care then terribly much in the early twenties. ‘There were so many 
trees then. I recall during one of these trips when we ran into a 
fire, we picked up a family of real, live Indians who were driven from 
their forest home. And I remember the many happy hours my dad 
and I spent in the evening sitting by the great locks watching the 
big boats pass through, almost phantomlike. 

There are experiences of childhood which are deeply imbedded 
within me. They ended with the death of my father in 1929 when 
I was 11. I never returned to the Soo until last summer. As J 
drove closer and closer I anticipated with pleasure the thought of 
reliving some of those childhood experiences. 

It used to take one whole day to get from Mackinaw City to Sault 
Ste. Marie. There were no sleeping accommodations between. Now 
motels crowd the little towns of Mackinaw City and St. Ignace. 
They seem to line the road all the way to the Soo. I couldn’t be- 
lieve that in a matter of 2 hours I was able to make a trip which 
once took us a whole day. But the big change was the forests. 
There weren’t any. Here and there there might be a small patch 
of the old trees, left as a reminder of what once was. This was a 
distinct shock, for though I had expected to find that civilization 
had crept in during the past 26 years, I wasn’t prepared for the 
effect it would have on me. 

And, once arrived at the Soo I wasn’t allowed the pleasure of re- 
living a past because today one can’t get near the locks. They are 
barricaded by a high fence and rolls ‘of barbed wire all ahead ] 
was told I would need three se parate passes to get out to them. 

It would be impossible to describe the disappointment I felt as 
I peeked through the fence to get a little glimpse of what used to 
be a childhood pleasure. Civilization had cheated me of the op- 
yortunity to reminisce. There was no use staying around—the place 

knew was gone—so I left the next morning. I left feeling thank- 
ful that my father wasn’t there. He would have been heartbroken. 

Now this may well sound like very sloppy sentimentalism. We 
who wish to safeguard and protect our wilderness scenic heritage 
are very ofen c alled sentimentalists. I wouldn’t here propose for 
one moment that upper Michigan be set aside simply because I hap- 
pened to have known it as a wilderness, nor that the iron fence 
around the locks at the Soo be removed in deference to national de- 
fense for the pleasure of my personal reminiscing. But I certainly 
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will propose here that you and I are obligated to protect from ex- 
ploitation those few areas which have been set aside as national park 
units. The whole philosophy of setting them aside was to protect 
them from exploitation, to safeguard the natural scenic beauty, to 
keep us in touch with the past so that all of us can see where we have 
been, and therefore to see more clearly where we are going. These 
ure places where we can afford the extravagance of reminiscing. 

Dinosaur National Monument is one of these units. Since 1952 
I have gone there every summer. 

I am building up the very same kind of relationship with my two 
children there as I had with my father. My 9-year-old and I have 
shared experiences there which I hope he will be able to share with 
his children. 

Through their experiences with Dinosaur National Monument, 
my children will learn of the great forces of the earth. Along with 
me, my oldest boy has had the fun of river exploration, just as Maj. 
John Wesley Powell had 85 years ago, and I believe one of the most 
admirable things our Congressmen in the past have done is to estab- 
lish and protect this magnificient park system to give all of us the 
opportunity, from generation to generation, to keep within families 
the admirable tradition of wilderness experience of our past. 

It seems to me that we here today are faced with a very simple, 
but very profound question: Are we going to remain solidly behind 
the principles for which we have created our national park system, 
or are we going to destroy them as it may at the moment seen neces- 
sary. Once we have made an exception—and it has been proposed 
that Dinosaur in this instance will be an exception—it becomes easier 
to find other exceptions. Unless we stick hard to the rules we may 
as well have no rules whatsoever. The kidnaper who steals a child 
from a family of 10 is not let off because that family had many 
children. 

Now, about the monument itself, I don’t mean to be presumptuous 
but I believe I know the place as well as anyone else in this room, that 
is, from the standpoint of the tourist. I do not pretend to know it 
from a scientific viewpoint. I am no geologist or archeologist or any 
other kind of scientist. Nor am I an engineer. I am simply a sight- 
seer and a photographer who’s business it is to evalute what is to be 
of beauty and of interest to the eye. 

I spent 3 weeks in May and June of 1952, 3 weeks of June in 1953, 
and a weekend in May 1954 at Dinosaur. 

My first trip there was in part to make a documentary motion pic- 
ture for the National Park Service. My second trip there was to make 
a second documentary film for the Sierra Club. My trip last spring 
was to finally acquaint my family with the beauties of Dinosaur, which, 
by this time, had become a household word. I have traveled by car 
and jeep over most of its roads. I have walked many of the trails. I 
have flown over the monument in a private plane twice. These flights 
were for the purpose of orienting the seasonal park rangers for fire 
duty, and I assure you, we all were quite oriented. | 

I have traveled the entire length of the Yampa River in the monu- 
ment, and the Green River, with the exception of Lodore Canyon from 
upper Disaster Falls to the junction of the Yampa, which is about 
three-fourths of that canyon. However I am planning to make that 
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stretch this coming spring when I make a river trip the entire length 
of the Green from Wyoming to its junction with the Colorado, and 
then down the Colorado through the entire length of the Grand 
Canyon, ending at Tempe Bar at the head of Lake Mead. 

Incidentally, vif any of you gentlemen want to get a firsthand look 
at the upper Colorado River Basin, this will be a golden opportunity, 
and I invite your inquiry following this session. 

But to get back 800 miles upriver to Dinosaur again, I am appalled 
by the half-truths and misinformation which I have heard and read 
at various times about the monument. One of the so-called valid 
reasons for destroying Dinosaur is its inaccessibility. Dinosaur isn’t 
inaccessible because it is buried deep within the earth, or located some- 
where between Everest and K-2, or in Antarctic . It is 25 miles due 
north of a major transcontinental highway—U. 10. It is halfway 
between Denver and Salt Lake City. It 1s far tviee by many miles 
to a major highway than is the Grand Canyon. It is far closer to 
major transportation than was Yellowstone in its infancy. 

Dinosaur is inaccessible for one reason alone. There isn’t a single 
decent road into it. It isn’t inaccessible because a road cannot be 
built, because roads have been built in to it, and today you can 
reach the river’s edge at several places: at Rainbow Park, at Island 
Park, at Echo |] ark, at Castle Park, at Lily Park, and at the Gates of 
the Lodore. 

There is also a road to Split Mountain Gorge. Knowing the 
monument as I do, I don’t see the need for automobile access to any 
other area. 

These roads can be dangerous because they are mud roads, and 
when they are wet, even from a slight rain, they are practically 
impassable. 

They are dangerous too because they have not been properly graded, 
and a severe downpour can cause a washout. In dry weather, any 
kind of car can travel them today. 

There is only one steep grade—a series of switchbacks—in the whole 
road system in Dinosaur, at Iron Spring Draw, just below the junc- 
tion of the road to Harpers Corner. From what I have seen of that 
area, the road could be relocated to avoid this section. 

During the House subcommittee hearings on this question last year, 
a gentleman who supposedly knew what he was talking about, stated 
that there was no easy access to the river. This simply is not true. 
In 1952 I drove my Ford ranchwagon to the edge of the Green River 
at Echo Park. I also went to the edge of the Yampa River in a 
two-wheel drive pic ae truck at Castle Park, and to Island Park, and 
to the Gates of the Lodore. I know from firsthand experience that 
you can get around in Dinosaur by automobile. 

Proponents for the Echo Park project have stated what a wonder- 
ful recreational area Dinosaur will become when the dam is built. 
I don’t quite know how the place becomes more accessible with a 
reservoir. A reservoir is not going to change the land contour. 
In this respect, the only apparent answer is th: at a dam is being used 
as a reason for a good road. 

s a matter of fact, with a reservoir, the monument, if anything, 
will become less accessible. .A lot of exaggerating has been done 
about these river trips on the Green and Yampa Rivers in Dinosaur 
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On the one extreme, there are a few who would have you believe any- 
one could paddle a canoe safely through all of it, and on the other 
extreme, a few would have you believe the rivers to be so treacherous 
that they are impossible to travel at all. 

The one very unique thing about Dinosaur is the present possibility 
to travel through its fabulous canyons by boat. I can’t imagine a 
better way to see a canyon than by floating through it. In Dinosaur 
this is possible and you don’t have to use a motor or one ounce of 
gasoline. ‘Today there is a natural wilderness trail with its own 
motivating power. With a reservoir, power boats would be neces- 
sary and gas and oil facilities would have to be installed. 

Neither of these is true. Safety on the river depends upon what 
part of them you are talking about and who is running the boat. 
[f we speak of Lodore Canyon at the north section of the ‘monument, 
or Split Mountain Canyon at the south end, we are speaking of d: :n- 
gerous river water, for there are rapids here which are respected 
by competent boatmen. 

If we are speaking of Yampa Canyon, and Whirlpool Canyon, we 
can recommend it to any experienced canoeist, and if we are speaking 
of that section of the Yampa from Castle Park to Echo Park, which 
is a nice half-day run on the river, we can recommend it to anyone 
who wants to float down on a rubber tube. I am not an experienced 
boatman, and I wouldn’t entertain the idea for one moment of running 

. boat through Lodore or Split Mountain any more than I would 
catert 1in the idea of skiing down the summits of Long’s Peak. I 
don’t know how to run a boat well enough or ski well enough to do 
either. For those experienced in these ‘things, it is perfectly safe. 
However, I wouldn't hesitate for a moment to take my family in my 
own boat from Castle Park to Echo Park. 

Those of us who would like to see Dinosaur developed as our other 
major national park areas have been, can see the great potential of 
these river trips for the visitor. There is no experience like it in any 
other national park unit. From talking over the developmental 
possibilities with the Superintendent, Jess Lombard, I understand 
that a tentative plan would be to build major accommodations in Echo 
Park. The visitor could leave by bus after breakfast for Castle 
Park where i would get into a boat and travel back on the river 
through this very easy section of Yampa Canyon, getting back to 
the hotel in time for lunch. If the river trips were no more than 
this, they would be justified, for this stretch of the river offers some 
of the most spectacular views in Dinosaur. However, longer trips 
could be arranged just as they are today, to go through the entire 
length of Yampa, Lodore, Whirlpool, and Split Mountain Canyons, 

It seems to me enough proof of the possibilities of river travel in 
Dinosaur has been shown by the trips which the Sierra and other 
groups have made through the monument. Hundreds of people 
have gone through—all the way—without a mishap. 

Any accidents which have occurred in Dinosaur have been due to 
incompetence or lack of proper caution. I don’t understand why 
such vehement attacks have been made on the safety of river travel 
in Dinosaur. 

A local Utah paper mentioned hardly a word about the 200 Sierra 
Club members who went safely through Dinosaur—from Lily Park 
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to Split Mountain Gorge in 1953. Yet a private party which went 
through at the same time got dumped in Split Mountain and nearly 
ended up disastrously. This event appeared in headlines, yet no 
mention was made of the fact that some of the members of this private 
party were said to have had more liquor than Green River water on 
their breaths at the time and weren’t watching what they were doing. 

It is my contention that the river in its present state will remain 
far safer than a reservoir will ever be. I have had some experience 
with amateur boatmen on lakes, and I know of many, many fatal 
accidents. Boats have a strange way of capsizing just as easily 
on quiet water, too, 

That is as far as I got with my statement. I would like to make 
a couple of comments. 

What would be destroyed? There has been talk here today about 
a dry canyon bottom, dry canyon. The Dinosaur Canyons aren’t 
dry. There isariver. If they flood it every deciduous tree with the 
exception of the aspens that grow way up in the highlands will be 
lost. 

The area that will remain where the reservoir level will come is a 
desert. It is all sagebrush and maybe some scrub brush, but mostly 
sagebrush, very dry. 

Major caves, major petroglyphs, will be under water. There will 
be no good place to camp because at the river bottoms you find a cer- 
tain amount of shade and grass and cool air where you will not find 
them anywhere around the edge of what will be the reservoir. 

I was going to tell you something else. I believe that is about the 
most important thing I have to say on it. I think flooding the place 
will really destroy what there is there and that there will be nothing 
left. 

A reservoir in that place in the summertime it seems to me will be 
unusable because it will be locked in canyon walls and it will be one 
of the hottest places I think you will possibly imagine on earth and 
if we have to use power boats to get around on it it will be one of the 
noisiest places because you will get the reverberation of motors. 

In my opinion, I have seen the place, I think it will be one of the 
most unattractive places in the country. 

Senator Anperson. At least you have had the experience of being 
there many times. 

Mr. Callison ¢ 

Mr. ZAHNIsER. Could we have Mr. Callison’s statement inserted in 
the record at this point, and I will see that it is furnished to you later 
next week. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Zauniser. Mr. Callison is going to a convention of the National 
Wildlife Federation, and he hoped the record would be open long 
enough for him to get his statement in. 

Senator AnpERson. I have told him since the meet ing will be a week 
from Sunday, we would send the rest of the text to the printer probably 
by Saturday, but we would permit him to hold the record open so the 
resolution of the National Wildlife Federation can be accepted if he 
gets it to us by Monday or at the latest Tuesday morning. 
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(Mr. Callison’s letter follows :) 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA, March 14, 1955. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by the National Wildlife Federation in 
annual convention at Montreal, March 13, 1955, with 30 States voting aye, 12 
States voting no. Request inclusion in record recent hearings on S. 500, Colorado 
storage project. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


“Whereas the national park system established by law is urgently needed and 
is increasingly being supported and enjoyed by millions of people; and 

“Whereas progressive losses of recreational facilities in the various States 
apparently cannot be stopped and recreational lands increased for the use of all 
of the people ; and 

“Whereas such continuing loss in the light of increased use of outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities makes this condition alarming; and 

“Whereas any legislation that would authorize the construction of the pro- 
posed Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Monument in northwestern 
Colorado and northeastern Utah would open the way for further destruction of 
other recreational areas in our monuments and parks; and 

“Whereas the alternatives that have been offered have never been adequately 
studied by the Bureau of Reclamation and have never been proven inferior; and 

“Whereas the necessity for Echo Park Dam has never been fully demonstrated : 
There fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation in line with its poljcy of fight- 
ing for increased recreational opportunities for all of the people take every action 
possible to oppose the construction of Echo Park Dam and to preserve the Dino- 
saur National Monument as it is now constituted and to do everything possible to 
see that our national park system is not needlessly invaded or despoiled.” 
Cuas. H. CaLyison, Secretary. 


Senator ANprRson. You may proceed, Mr. Zahniser. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY, EDITOR, THE LIVING WILDERNESS 


Mr, Zauniser. I am Howard Zahniser. I am executive secretary 
of the Wilderness Society and editor of the Living Wilderness, with 
headquarters here in Washington, D. C., at 2144 P Street NW. 

[ appreciate very much, Senator Anderson, your invitation, invit- 
ing me to come down to take part in these hearings, and I hope I ‘an 
contribute a little. What I m: ainly want to do at this point 1s to tell 
you that we all who have speaking in behalf of conservation organiza- 
tions appreciate very much your kindness in coming down here and 
being with us today. 

We know your interest in wilderness preservation, too. We know 
that you understand these values that we are talking about. You re- 
ferred earlier in the day to the ( Hila Wilderness controversy. We know 
the great part that you played in preserving that wilderness for all of 
us, and I know you will be interested to have me remind you of the hear- 
ing held in Silver City in 1952. Unfortunately a coronary accident 
kept me from going there myself, though I had been in that area twice 
before studying the problem and had partic ipated in the preparation 
for it, but at that hearing practically all the organizations who are 
here today were actively represented. 

Senator AnpErson. I remember Miss Harlean James was there. 
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Mr. Zanniser. Yes; and Mr. Fred Packard was present, represent- 
ing the National Parks Association, and also in my emergency he 
presented the statement I had prepared for the Wilderness Society. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, the western representative of the Izaac Walton 
League, who testified first this morning, was present at that hearing 
and made a study of the area before attending the hear ing. 

The Sierra Club was represented very effectively there, on the side 
you testified for, by Mr. Weldon Heald. 

I remember last September the stormy Sunday on which you made 
the address in dedication of the memorial to Aldo Leopold at that 
Gila Wilderness overlook and the fine expression of wilderness values 
you made at that time. The wilderness society 1 represent here 
today was the organization that in cooperation with the Forest Serv- 
ice sponsored that occasion. It has been our purpose throughout the 
country to seek the preservation of the areas that still remain, that are 
of significance because they represent primeval conditions. They rep- 
resent the land as it was before man started to modify it. 

That is our concern with this bill, that you are considering here 
today. 

There is one big question in our minds. It has to do with Echo 
Park. It isthe Echo Park question. I remember summer before last 
when I was down in Echo Park—and it is a park, a beautiful park, 

historic place; the expedition that Major Powell led down the 
Colorado camped there, and Major Powell wrote of it as the “size 
of a good farm.” We were down in that park, and I was wandering 
around perplexed by this problem which we had already been dis- 
cussing within our conservation circles. I stood there along the Green 
River, looking across at that sheer cliff wall of Steamboat Rock, 
and something moved me, and I yelled across there. “Should we build 
adam here?” Andthat Echo came back “Dam here ?” 

That seems to me to be the question we are facing here. We are 
not opposing the building of dams. We are not opposing a project 
for development of the upper Colorado River. We are concerned be- 
cause of the site—not because of the dam, but because of the place. 

Senator Anperson. But you do have to concede that you are opposed 
to Echo Park, you had opposed the Bridge Canyon site and opposed 
the Glen Canyon site, and if you take those three out of there then 
you have removed any possibility of putting a dam in there. 

I am just wondering how you ever missed on Hoover Dam. Be- 
cause there can always ‘be some objection to every one of these. 

Mr. Zauniser. It wasn’t my good fortune to visit the site that is 
now inundated by the Hoover Dam, but my reading of the literature 
and my discussion with people who had been there leads me to 
believe that it was not an area of the supreme value that this area of 
the Green and Yampa Canyons and Echo Park is. 

This area, it seems to me, is really one of the supreme areas. It is 
hard to convey the impression that it gives to people. A number of 
people have asked me about it here in W ashington, and it has seemed 
to me that the easiest way to convey some measure of the magnificence 
of it is by imagining one’s self standing down here in front of the 
Washington Monument. We all know the Washington Monument, 
its magnificent thrust into the sky and the feeling of aspiration and 
nobility we have when we look at it. It goes up 555 feet. 
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But Steamboat Rock that you look at from Echo Park, it goes up a 
hundred feet and more above that. It’s about 700 feet to the top 
of that rock. 

You feel a sort of presence there—with a capital “P,” if you get 
what I mean—— ; 

Senator AnbERSON. I do. I only point out to you the criterion you 
have laid down here is that it must not disturb the natural scene. I 
am sure the Washington Monument disturbs the natural scene, the 
Lincoln Memorial does, too. If you say every time the test must be 
Does it change anything? then ever ything we have done has changed 
something or other. 

[ think of the Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, and the Wash- 
ington Monument—all would have been ruled out by the yardstick you 
put in here. " ; 

Mr. Zauntser. I wouldn’t apply that same criterion to every area 

The Washington Monument is a work of art. We did it. One of 
the things that makes me feel good when I stand in front of it is the 
consciousness that that is a human thing, an artifact. That is some- 
thing we did. I referred to it here, because that is the best way I 
have found of conveying a measure of the magnificance we are trying 
to appreciate. But at the W ashington Monument I do not have the 
same emotion I have felt when I have stood there at Steamboat Rock. 
Steamboat Rock makes me feel little, and overawed, in the presence 
of something great. The Washington Monument represents George 
W ashington, a fellow man. I feel a different thing in a natural area, 
and I think we need both. 

But my point at the time was that this is one of the magnificent 
places. You feel that as you are in Echo Park looking at Steamboat 
Rock. 

Then you go up around on the plateau and come out on a projecting 
yoint, Harpers Corner. You stand there and look down on Steam- 
i at Roc ok, and you realize that large as it is, it is in a canyon that 
goes up 2,000 feet. 

You look down below that point and realize that down there some- 
one wants to build a dam, an impoundment that would be almost as 
high as the Washington Monument. You begin to sense that this 
magnificent historic place of great significance to you means some- 
thing else to somebody else. 

I think Mr. Larson, the regional director for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, referred to it last year as “that remarkable storage vessel,” 
showing that he has a great admiration for it, but an admiration for 
a different sort of thing. 

As you go away from that scene, feeling these things, you begin to 
realize that this is one of the few places that have been set aside for 
special protection. That is another difference between it and the 
Hoover Dam area. The Hoover area was not one of those that we 
had chosen to set aside for special preservation. 

Senator AnpErson. Maybe I can make it easier when I say that you 
folks are greatly worried and I can see that you have some reason 
to be wor ried, that this might start a program of invading the national 
parks. 

I think the circumstances are completely different and I think that 
it might not do that but assume that you are correct. You can realize 
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that we might start getting worried, too, when you start testifying 
or people start testifying here that Br idge Canyon Dam is going to be 
opposed also because it has certain bad elements about it. I liste ned to 
all the testimony on the central Arizona project and voted for it, and 
I believe I would vote for the project again; but I realize if it ever 
comes before the Congress again we will have another conference of 
27 conservation societies, Upper New York, the Conservation Society 
of Yale, and Conservation Society of Dartmouth will profoundly 
proclaim that you can’t build the Bridge Canyon Dam because it will 
inundate a portion of the Colorado River and Grand Canyon area 

So the natural reaction in the minds of some people, certainly. in 
mine, is that maybe we had better deal with this question now because 
if everything in America is going to stop because it could conceivably 
interfere with something, we are going to find it out. 

The argument against Bridge ( a is remarkable. It means 
that Arizona shall have no water, California doesn’t want them to. 
The argument against this means you shall have no water. Cali- 
fornia doesn’t want them to. How far do these California propa- 
gandists go in determining this policy ¢ 

Mr. Zauniser. Senator Anderson, I am a product of the Allegheny 
River Valley of western Pennsylvania, educated in the State of Ili- 
nois, a resident of Maryland. ‘I have been in all the States. It has 
been my privilege to visit the beautiful places in all the States. I 
like California, but I know the Sierra Club and its members very 
well, and I know the Sierra Club is concerned with the preservation 
of any of these National Park System areas wherever they are. This 
concern is an aspect of their interest which you and I sh: ae rather 
than a result of the citizenship that they share with other Califor- 
nians. They fought in 1913, and before that, under the leade aie of 
John Muir, against the Hetch Hetchy Dam, as vigorously as now, 
and that was a reservoir proposed for a water supply for their own 
headquarters city, San Francisco, in California. 

Senator ANnprrson. Shasta, Hoover Dam, Bonneville, Columbia, 
Grand Coulee, every one of them has some little attribute. 

Mr. Zanniser. Each that you have named is outside a National 
Park System area. The Hetch Hetchy Dam was and is within the 
National Park System. Echo Park is within. I agree with you that 
we must realize that we are facing the issue now of what we are going 
to do about our national parks. Take the first thing on Echo Park. 

Senator AnpERsoN. The man who just testified told us how he liked 
to go see Sault Ste. Marie and the like. I didn’t realize they disturbed 
natural scenes. If we had not built them the river could move through 
without this ugly manmade thing that disturbed the natural scene. 
If we go on with this we are in ane endless ¢ ontroversy. 

Mr. Zauniser. There is a nost: algia we all feel for things unchanged. 
We cannot satisfy it everywhere, of course, but we have a national 
policy whereby we hope to satisfy that in perpetuity within certain 
areas, not outside these areas. 

So it seems to me that we are analyzing this proposal correctly 
when we say that we are definitely facing here and now that issue of 
protecting areas within the National Park System. It is not only, 
should we do this to this particular unique, irreplaceable, scenic 
wonder within these canyons? But also, should we allow our national 
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policy for the preservation of such areas, through the establishment 
of a National Park System, to be modified or interfered with? That 
is the thing that you reflect on as you stand up there on Harpers 
Corner. 

Senator Anperson. I recognize that. I am only trying to say to 
you in the original discussion of this at one time I felt pretty strongly 
that Dinosaur Monument should not be invaded in anyway and I 
have been hopeful since as I expressed today, that it would be ‘possible 
to achieve that, but I see now that the program of the conservationists 
is not just to protect the Dinosaur National Monument. It is to pre- 
vent the entire construction of the upper Colorado Basin project. if 
you take out Echo and Glen Canyon and refuse to protect Bridge 
Canyon all we do is let the waters run to California, and California 
lets them run to the sea. 

That is the logical answer to the statements made here today. 

Mr. Zauniser. It has been my understanding—I am not an engi- 
neer or even a lawyer, but I am a very much interested citizen in these 
matters, and for 5 years I have read as much as I could and have 
handled as an editor some material on this project—and it has been 
my understanding that the upper Colorado River project could be 
accomplished without the construction of the Echo Park or Split 
Mountain Dams; that those two projects are not necessary. 

Senator Anprerson. Getting back to the testimony, you don’t like 
Glen Canyon, don’t like Echo we don’t like Bridge Canyon. Now 
there isn’t anybody, I would say, that would even remetely try to 
contend that the upper basin Sti ia could use any part of their water 
if all three of those are to be ruled out. Therefore, what. your testi- 
mony really is is that in order to preserve Dinosaur you are willing 
that the entire upper Colorado Basin shall never use one drop of this 
water. That, reduced to its simplest terms, is the testimony, you have 
given us here today. I say that it shocks me a little bit because I 
know that, I want to make this clear, I know you are a very devoted 
and upright and conscientious person as are other people who have 
testified here today. 

Mr. Zauntser. Thank you, and so are you. 

Senator Anperson. I try to be, but I know you folks are and I know 
you are sincerely interested in conservation. I know how far you 
would like to go to preserve the scenic beauties of this country of 
ours. I commend you rather than criticize you for that. 

However, I do think that you have to recognize that the upper 
Colorado Basin States have some rights in this question also, and 
apparently we never had the same type of opposition to these projects 
until the State of California decided it didn’t want them built. 

Mr. Zauniser. I think I had a great deal to do with enlisting the 
opposition of the Sierra Club to this project. You might not feel 
disposed at this time to thank me for that, but I think it would in- 
dicate to you that the progression was not from California to Pennsyl- 

vania, but in this particular instance from The Wilderness Society 
headquarters in Washington toward California. That was in 1950, 
when with other national organizations we sought to enlist the sup- 
port of the Sierra Club because it was a western organization. Up 
to that time the Sierra Club folks had not conducted the trips that 
they later took and then went, and saw, and became convinced that 
they should oppose this Echo Park project so vigorously because of 
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its values, not because of auny other interest that they shared wit! 
fellow citizens of their State. 

Senator AnpERson. Perhaps I am unduly conscious of it because 
tried tocall attention a day or two ago to the fact that when the Frying 
Pan-Arkansas project was before this committee and before the Cor 
gress, although it would divert far more water out of the basin tha 
the San Juan-Chama transmountain diversion would divert, Cal 
fornia representatives said : 

We don’t oppose this. Let the people of Colorado take out the Arkansas-Fry 
ing Pan water in far greater quantities than the San Juan transmountain d 
version project but don’t let the San Juan transmountain diversion project: be 
built because that would divert water; don’t let Little Gooseberry project be 
built because that takes 12,500 acre-feet out of the basin but other projects 
could take out several hundred thousand and that is all right. 

Now, we go along with this sort of thing and the Bridge Canyon 
project is presented, it is discussed before this committee, it stays here 
a solid month; there isn’t a word said about it, there isn’t a word said 
on the floor about it; all the discussion takes place, nothing wrong 
with Bridge Canyon because that was going to be to the benefit of a 
lower basin State, but when the upper basin State comes in then not 
only is its project bad but suddenly the Bridge Canyon project has 
become bad and every other project including Grand Canyon becomes 
bad and you begin to wonder where principle stops and expediency 
begins. 

Mr. Zauniser. I am concerned with the whole system of areas that 
we are trying to preserve—the Gila Wilderness at one time, the Dino 
saur National Monument at another time. 

Senator Anperson. J tried to say I recognize you are a good mai 
of good impulses and I am only trying to point out to you that some of 
these things are difficult for us to understand. 

Mr. Zauniser. You heard very competent testimony this morning 
from J. W. Penfold, representing the Izaac Walton League of th. 
West, with residence in Denver, to the effect that the Glen Canyor 
structure offers a very good prospect in connection with this predica- 
ment that we are in. It is not that the Glen Canyon Dam could not b 
constructed, but rather that the Glen Canyon Dam should be so con- 
structed as to safeguard the Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
We have been assured that that can be done. 

Senator Anperson. You don’t trust it, though, because shortly there 
after we had some testimony that it could be done if the rock there wa: 
not of such character that the water might seep through and if it did 
we would wander through miles of mud and slush as we got aroun 
in there looking for it. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Zauniser. I was at the point of saying that not only does the 
proposed Echo Park Dam destroy what seems to us to be an absolutely 
marvelous place that should not be destroyed, just because of its super 
lative character, but likewise because it is part of the national par! 
system. Also, we do not feel that it is necessary to the upper Colorado 
River, project. 

Senator ANperson. That. is what I have been hoping there would be 
some testimony on because it has seemed to me there was a possibility 
of pointing out sometime that if the Cross Mountain site and Flaming 
(rorge sites and others were developed properly, there might be som« 
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alternatives. Thus far I haven’t heard the alternatives discussed 
much. 

Mr. Zauniser. I am sorry our presentation—I say “ours” because 
it has been my privilege in Washington to help out some in arranging 
for all these discussions—that our presentation has been divided. 

A very important part of our presentation was made by General 
Grant the other d: ay when you were called out. 

Senator Anperson. I was sorry about that. I was hoping to be here 
but I had a meeting of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy that I 
could not separate myself from. 

Mr. Zauniser. I hope you do have an opportunity to study his 
presentation because that possibility of altern: atives is the very point 
that hemade, Because of General Grant’s long experience in engineer- 
ing work I have great confidence in that. Our opinion formed in the 
Wilderness Society is based, with regard to the unnecessary character 
of the Echo Park Dam, largely on General Grant’s presentation. So 
we have attempted to make these positiv e recommendations. 

While we feel that the Echo Park Dam is not necessary and were 
puzzled a year ago at the statements that the evapor: ition factor 
required it, lately we haven’t heard so much of that. Instead we have 
heard arguments that this would be a better playground with the 
reservoir in than if it were out. 

That has disturbed us greatly because that involves a change in the 
very concept of what a national park is. We like playgrounds. We 
appreciate the recreational value of reservoirs. In favoring the upper 
Colorado River project we favor something we believe is going to 
result in a great many reservoirs where that sort of recreation will be 
available, but in the national park system as in the wilderness areas 
our purposes are different, and I don’t need to explain these to you, 
Senator Anderson, because you understand them very well, I know. 

I have talked longer than I wanted to, anyhow. I wonder if I 
could now have introduced into the record at this point a couple of 
things that will save me some time. There is a brief newspaper 
article, Battle Rages Over Building of Echo Park Dam, on which 
I prepared a comment in a letter to the writer. That article, which 
is journalistic, and the reply to it, would constitute a statement of 
our position. 

Senator Anperson. You have heard me try to keep some things 
out the other day, but I believe this is pertinent and proper and ‘T 
will include the original news story from the Washington Post. and 
Times Herald of Thursday, ae ember 11, 1954, plus the reply of Mr. 
Zahniser to Mr. Steel of the New York Herald Tribune News Service 
dated November 12, 1954, in the record at this point. 

(Documents referred to follow :) 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1954. 


A. T. STEELE, 
New York Herald Tribune News Service, 
New York Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Steere: I have read with interest and admiration your Vernal, 
Utah, dispatch Battle Rages over Building of Echo Dam as it appeared in the 
November 11, 1954, issue of the Washington Post and Times Herald and want 
to express my appreciation of the way in which you have contributed to a better 
public understanding of this highly controversial question. 
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But may I comment further, that one of the most important matters here at 
issue is the integrity of the national park system and that, while this may seem 
intangible and perhaps diflicult to define as clearly as you have pointed out 
other aspects of the controversy, it is of deep and far-reaching significance. 

With regard to the building of dams you very helpfully explain that “it is not 
the principle that is in dispute” but “whether or not there is any satisfactory) 
substitute for the Echo Park project.” We conservationists certainly ayree 
(and have so insisted again and again) that we do not object to dams, or to 
reclamation, or to water storage for power production but to the choice of 
the particular site for the Echo Park (and Split Mountain) impoundment, in the 
Dinosaur National Monument, You do conservation a service by emphasizing 
this. 

There is, however, a principle involved with regard to the national park system. 
It is the principle that once an area has been set aside for preservation it should 
be held inviolate and used for commodity purposes only in the case of extreme 
national need. Former Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug once stated 
this principle, in its application to dams, as follows: “Large power and flood 
control projects should not be recommended for construction in national parks, 
unless the need for such projects is so pressing that the economic stability of 
our country, or its existence, would be endangered without them.” In opposing 
the proposed Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Monument conservation 
ists are ost deeply concerned with this principle of the integrity of the national 
park system. 

The proponents of the Echo Park Dam seem to be deeply conscious that 
the controversy is in large measure over this principle. There are, indeed, indi 
cations that the persistent advocacy of the Echo Park Dam is intended to break 
down this principle, reverse the national policy for park preservation, and secure 
for those who are responsible for impoundment projects the freedom to use any 
hational park system site that seenrs advantageous. Not only do we know that 
similar proposals are pending in other areas in the park system but we have 
also such indications as the comment by Representative Wayne N. Aspinall to 
his colleagues on the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation that 
if we take out the Echo Park Dam now we will give conservationists medicine 
that they will use against us for 100 years. 

It seems clear to me, after studying this issue now for 5 years, that on both 
sides it is well recognized that what is principally at stake is our national policy 
with reference to the areas set aside for preservation. As I pointed out in a 
statement presented to the Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
in behalf of the Wilderness Society: 

We have sought to emphasize, not only that the upper Colorado River program 
can be realized along with the preservation of the Dinosaur National Monument, 
but also that our only way of preserving any such areas throughout our land is 
by dedicating them and not allowing any destruction. Our whole American 
policy for preserving some of our wilderness is, in fact, based on two understand 
ings that are here involved. On the one hand is the understanding that our 
land and water resources are great enough and varied enough to make possible 
the preservation of a system of wilderness areas without sacrificing the com 
modity production and other uses that make it necessary to develop most of ow 
areas. On the other hand, our wilderness preservation program is based on the 
understanding that our civilization is such that no lands will persist unexploited 
except those that are deliberately set aside and faithfully protected. For this 
policy to prevail we must be faithful in respecting our dedications, for otherwise 
the dedicated areas will inevitably disappear one by one as it seems profitable to 
exploit them. We can not merely set aside an area until we get to it with some 
kind of exploitation project without defrauding both our own and future genera 
tions. 

To permit the would-be exploiters of Dinosaur National Monument to build 
the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams would certainly jeopardize this public 
policy of national park preservation. Rather than place this great and brilliant 
policy of the American people in such jeopardy let us instead strengthen it by 
reasserting our adherence to it and our determination that it must be respected. 
If we turn back now this threatened invasion, by reaflirming the sanctity of the 
areas which the Nation has dedicated for preservation, we can be sure that the 
wilderness, wild, primitive, and roadless areas will, indeed, be safeguarded more 
surely than ever. 

We cannot avoid setting precedents. We can only do our best to see that the 
precedents which we do set are sound. 
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If you should see fit to write further on this controversy, I feel certain that you 
ill still further clarify public thinking by pointing out this great debate thus 
eoing on over our national policy of park preservation. 
Sincerely yours, 





HowWArRD ZAHNISER, 
Hrecutive Secretary and Editor. 


{From Washington Post and Times Herald, Nov. 11, 1954] 
SATTLE Races Over BUILDING OF EcHO DAM 


VERNAL, Utah.—After a look into the Dinosaur National Monument near here, 
ne can understand why so much commotion is being raised, pro and con, over 
the proposed Echo Park Dam. 
The site of the proposed dam lies near the center of a national preserve of 
great natural beauty. If the dam were built the scenery would be altered, to say 
the least. But with equal certainty it can be said that the dam would bring 
great benefit to the people of the intermountain region. 
The Echo Park Dam is a controversial feature of the Colorado River storage 
project. This vast scheme envisages construction of a series of dams in the upper 
lorado River Basin for the storage, regulation, and use of the waters of the 
rea. Worried over nature-group opposition to the Bcho Park project, public 
ind private interests in Utah are beginning an intensified campaign to obtain 
‘favorable action in the next session of Congress. This town, close to the site, is 
‘xtremely active in the fight. 


IMPAIRMENT TO BE LARGE 


The extent to which the Echo Park Reservoir would affect the natural beauty 
and uniqueness of the Dinosaur National Monument is a matter of opinion; but 
there is little doubt that the impairment would be considerable. However, the 
finosaur remains, which give the monument its name, would not be affected. 
hey lie in a small area at the western end of the preserve. 

his writer has just completed an automobile trip to the dam site area—a ride 
f about 58 miles, much of it over poor dirt roads. From Harper's Corner (eleva- 

on 7,500 feet) one looks down on a scene of wild and rugged beauty. There the 
rreen and Yampa Rivers meet in a labrynthine confusion of winding gorges, sheer 
itfs, and blazing color. At the bottom, nearly half a mile below, the rivers can 
” seen as segments of brown ribbon. And Echo Park itself shows plainly as a 
flat green patch all but encircled by yellow cliffs. The cavity is better known 
oeally as Pat’s Hole—named for a long-haired eccentric who once lived in its 
depths 


WOULD BECOME FIORDS 


This is the heart of the scenic area of the Dinosaur National Monument and 
is the part that would be most seriously affected by the construction of Echo 
Park Dam. The dam would back up water to a depth of nearly 500 feet in the 
cinity of Pat’s Hole and would cover the floor of the Green and Yampa River 
inyons at varying depths for distances of 68 miles and 44 miles, respectively. 
The effect would be to convert a network of Ceep canyons into a network of 
fiords. The wild lower recesses of the inundated canyons would give way to 
ill-lined corridors of placid water. And the sport of riding the rapids through 
these gorges—which is one of the area’s special attractions—would be no more. 
Co be sure, the greater part of the scenery of the monument would remain 
»bove water, and the region would still bave great scenic charm. But a part of 
s uniqueness would be gone. Supporters of the project counter this by pointing 
it that creation of a lake would make the innermost recesses of the monument 
ore accessible (by boat) to the general public. 

Che Sierra Club, which is taking a lead opposition to the Echo Park project, 
has tried hard to promote interest in the boat trips through the Yampa and 
Green River gorges. A registration book kept in Pat’s Hole by the National Park 
Service contains some salty comments, for and against the dam, from visiting 
tourists. 

‘Damn the dam,” writes one. “Save this beautiful canyon,” writes another. 
And a punster has his say with: “Don’t tampa with the Yampa.” Most such 

mments seem to come from Californians. But a disgruntled New Yorker 
observes: “Why irrigate more land to grow excess crops?” Another visitor says: 


’ 
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“T say build it!’ And here is the comment of a party from Arkansas: “We are 
not against Government building of multipurpose dams, but we surely hope an 
alternative site can be found.” 

The Echo Park Dam would cost in the neighborhood of $139 million. It has 
been described by experts as the wheelhorse of the Colorado River storage 
project. Water is without a doubt the foremost need of the intermountain 
region; and the demand for power is growing by leaps and bounds. Hence the 
maximum utilization of the waters of Colorado Basin is both necessary and 
inevitable in the long run. 

This is generally agreed: It is not the principle that is in dispute. The main 
question at issue is whether or not there is any satisfactory substitute for the 
Kicho Park project—-a substitute that would accomplish the same overall purpose 
without affecting a national park or monument. Supporters of the scheme say 
“no”; opponents say “yes.” 

The next Congress will be called upon to make a decision between the conflict 
ing viewpoints. 

Mr. Zauniser. Then I had prepared a statement in the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald that 
comments on the agreements that Senator Watkins asked about this 
morning, and I would be glad to have that introduced in the record 
at this point. 

Senator ANpDERSON. I will do that because I am anxious to read that 
myself, and therefore this letter of December 9 will be included in 
the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C., December 9, 1954. 


kipiror, THE WASHINGTON Post AND TIMES-HERALD, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

DEAR Srr: In his letter published in the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
for Sunday, December 5, Mr. Richard R. Ryan, of Farmington, N. Mex., reasserts 
an old argument that the proposed Echo Park Dam might be justified as an inva 
sion of the Dinosaur National Monument by a 1936 agreement between the 
National Park Service and the people of this region. 

I have been particularly sensitive to the claim that we who oppose the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dam proposals are in danger of breaking faith with 
the people of this region. 

I have read with deep interest David H. Madsen’s March 27, 1950, affidavit 
regarding the June 11, 1936, and June 13, 1936, public meetings at Vernal, Utah, 
and Craig, Colo., at which, he testified, he then authoritatively stated, as a repre 
sentative of the National Park Service, “that in the event it became necessary 
to construct a project or projects for power or irrigation in order to develop that 
part of the States of Colorado and Utah, that the establishment of the monument 
would not interfere with such development.” 

I have read also with deep interest the March 27, 1950, affidevits by J. A. 
Cheney, Joseph Haslem, Leo Calder, H. E. Seeley, and B. H. Stringham regard 
ing one or both of these meetings, at which they said, each with the same words, 
that “the National Park Service representative assured the residents of these 
areas that if the Dinosaur National Monument were enlarged that the National 
Park Service would not prevent or stand in the way of future reclamation proj 
ects on the Green River or the Yampa River within the boundaries of the Dinosaur 
National Monument, for irrigation or power purposes.” 

It has been pointed out by others that such assurance could not have been given 
responsibly and authoritatively, because the letter of instructions from the 
Secretary of the Interior of June 8, 1936, expressly prohibited the National Park 
Service from making commitments on the subject of water development at the 
hearings. 

Nevertheless, I have still been disposed, personally, to have a regard for these 
discussions testified to by Mr. Madsen and these other residents of Utah, to try 
to look at this situation from the viewpoint of these people’s own understanding, 
and to feel a moral responsibility to abide by the outcome of such agreements 
us were understood. 

I am without any belief whatever that they justify approval of the Echo Park 
or Split Mountain Dam. 
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The outcome of the discussions and considerations of which these meetings 
and so-called agreements were a part was the proclamation establishing the 
Dinosaur National Monument as we know it today. 

We have in this country what I believe is an excellent democratic process of 
discussing extensively (and intensively) all aspects of any proposed public ac- 
tion. Then the various points of view are resolved in some definite action. 
We adopt a constitution. We enact a law. We have a Presidential proclama- 
tion. Then we pass on to future discussions of other problems with our past 
discussions and agreements made formal and finally resolved in writing—for 
our clear understaning not only at the time but in the future. 

Such was the Presidential proclamation of 1938. Some 2 years after the 1936 
public hearings and following various governmental considerations, this proc- 
lamation did enlarge the monument, did take the action that had been debated 
in 1936. At the same time it included and defined the public understanding re- 
garding reservoir projects, as follows: 

“This reservation * * shall not affect the operation of the Federal Power 
Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063), as amended, and the administration of the 
monument shall be subject to the reclamation withdrawal of October 17, 1904, 
for the Brown's Park Reservoir site in connection with the Green River project.” 

There is no evidence of any dissatisfaction with this statement—no evidence 
at all that provision for the Brown’s Park Reservoir site was not an adequate 
recognition of such assurances as were understood. The proclamation’s reser- 
vation was, and is, specific. It applies to a site and an area many miles up the 
river from the sites now being argued. And Congress, by appropriating for and 
providing for the administration of the monument has, in effect, repeatedly en- 
dorsed this proclamation. 

I can only conclude that we have in this respect no obligation to the people of 
this region other than our obligation to respect this proclamation’s provision 
that the administration of the area is subject to a prior withdrawal for the 
Brown's Park Reservoir site. As Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
himself said, in my hearing, tapping the edge of his desk with his index finger, 
“Just because I give somebody permission to do something at this desk, it doesn’t 
mean that he can do it anywhere in the room.” Wrong as Secretary McKay is, 
in my opinion, in supporting the Echo Park Dain proposal, he did thus recognize 
that it is not authorized in the proclamation that establishes the national 
monument. 

We are thus in no sense breaking faith with the people of this region in urging 
the preservation of this area. 

In emphasizing this I should like also, in as friendly a fashion as possible, to 
remind the people of Utah and Colorado that all of us from all parts of the 
country share with them the public ownership of this unit in our national park 
system, and I would appeal to them to recognize that they have a responsibility 
to all of us for its protection. 

I recognize that our national welfare depends on the welfare of this region, 
and I feel that my own personal welfare is related to the personal welfare of my 
fellow citizens in Utah and Colorado. Tam interested in the national importance 
of the upper Colorado River program for the benefit of this region and its people. 

At the same time I would urge all of them to keep faith with all of us through- 
out the Nation, and with those of future generations, by cherishing these scenic 
wild canyons and helping to preserve them unimpaired. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp ZAUWNISER, 
Erecutive Secretary and Editor. 


Mr. Zauntser. Pertinent to that and only in its rough draft form 
is a little statement that has to do with Federal Power Commission 
matters. I know it is 

Senator AnpersoN. It is how long? 

Mr. Zanniser. Triple-spaced 5 pages, and much cut out. I should 
like to read that because you might wish to comment on it, if it isn’t 
too late. It is the sort of thing I know you enjoy thinking about. 

By act of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 838), the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s authority was changed significantly. In the 1920 act, 
the Commission was given authority to issue licenses for the con- 
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struction of dams on “public lands and reservations of the United 
States,” and “reservations” was so defined that it included national 
monuments and national parks. 

The 1935 amendment changed the definition of “reservations” to 
read that it “shall not include national monuments or national parks.” 

This restriction of the Federal Power Commission’s fundamental 
author ity would seem to leave no room for inter preti ition. Llowever, 
in & Memorandum prepared by Mr. George W. Abbott, committee 
counsel of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, printed in the 1954 House hearings on H. R. 4449, 4443, 
and 4463. at page 719 and following, it seems to be contended that the 
Federal Power Commission has the present authority to issue a license 
for the construction of the dam in the Dinosaur National Monument 
without further congressional approval. 

Mr. Abbott’s argument is that the clear language of the 1935 amend- 
ment to the definition of “reservations” does not mean what it says. 
He argues that the language “shall not include national monuments 
ov national parks” means that “reservations” shall not include the 
parks in existence on March 3, 1921, as then constituted. 

This conclusion is reached by a strained interpretation of a further 
provision in the 1935 act that provided: 

That nothing in [the 1920] Act, as amended, shall be construed to repeal or 
amend the provisions of the amendment to the Federal Water Power Act ap 
proved March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1353), or the provisions of any other Act 
referring to national parks and national monuments 

The purpose of this provision in the 1935 act was made quite clear 
by its author, Mr. Crosser, of Ohio, who said in the House debate 

The netional parks organization wants to make sure that the bill does not 
infringe upon their preserve, so to speak. We are offering this at their request 
(See House hearings referred to above, on p. 30.) 

Mr. Abbott in his memorandum construes this amendment, offered 
at the request of the national parks organization, to nullify the clear 
language of the redefinition of “reservations,” which on its face 
removed any authority of the Federal Power Commission to issue 
iicenses for the construction of dams in national parks and monu- 
ments. 

The purpose of the amendment submitted by Mr. Crosser, of Ohio, 
was not to give authority to the Federal Power Commission to build 
dams in present or future parks or monuments. On the contrary, its 
purpose was to strengthen the clear language of the redefinition of 
“reservations” which removed the Federal Power Commission’s 
wuthority from any and all parks and monume nts. 

The Crosser amendment m: Ly per haps now be seen to be the product 
of overeaution, but to construe it as intending to give the if ederal 
Power Commission authority it otherwise would not have had, and 
contrary to the purposes of its proponents, is obviously a distortion. 

The Abbott memorandum relies on language in the 1921 amendment 
to the Federal Power Act of 1920, which first established the national 
policy from which Congress has never deviated—that national parks 
and national monuments shall be immune from the construction of 
dams. No such limitation was contained in the original 1920 act. 
The 1921 provision was as follows: 
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Provided further, That after March 3, 1921, no permit, license, lease, or author- 
ization for dams, conduits, reservoirs, powerhouses, transmission lines, or other 
works for storage or carriage of water, or for the development, transmission, 


> 


or utilization of power, within the limits as constituted March 3, 1921, of any 
national park or national monument shall be granted or made without specific 
authority of Congress, and so much (of the Act of 1920) as authorizes licensing 
such uses of existing national parks and national monuments by the Federal 
Power Commission is hereby repealed. 

This salutary national policy has never been changed. It is true 
that the policy was expressly limited in 1921 to the parks and monu- 
ments then in existence and as then constituted. The proponents of 
- provision reluctantly included the words “as constituted” and 

‘xisting” in order to assure passage of om bill. (See pp. 724 to 
793 ) of the House heari ings, quoted already.) They rightly felt that 
at that time it was more important to est: sblish the national policy as 
to the parks and monuments as they then existed and wait until future 
parks and monuments were created before trying to extend the policy 
to them. 

They proved to be farsighted. The policy has never been aband- 
oned. 

The 1935 amendment, nevertheless, went to the very heart of the 
Federal Power Commission’s authority by changing the definition of 
“reservations” to exclude parks and monuments. There was no 
longer any need for the 1921 provision, and it was eliminated. It is 
not a part of the act. 

However, the Crosser amendment became part of the 1935 act as a 
result of an effort to be doubly cautious in protection of national monu- 
ments and parks. The Abbott memorandum to which I referred im- 
properly, in our opinion, construes this as intending to preserve the 

“as constituted” and “existing” language of the 1921 provision, which 
would not have been preserved with the redefinition of “reservations” 
without the Crosser amendment. 

It is inconceivable that this could have been the purpose of the 
Crosser amendment. Its sole purpose was to assure that the policy 
of the 1921 amendment which immunized parks and monuments from 
invasion by the Federal Power Commission was continued. Certainly 
it could not have been intended to preserve any limitations on the park 
preservation policy. 

Thus the provision inthe Presidential proclamation of July 14, 1938, 
enlarging the Dinosaur National Monument which provides that “this 
reservation shall not affect the operation of the Federal Water Power 
Act of 1921 (41 Stat. 1963), as amended,” did not mean that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission could authorize the construction of a dam 
in the Dinosaur National Monument. Any such authority of the 
Federal Power Commission is controlled by Congress, and Congress 
determined in 1935 that the Federal Power Commission could not 
eae a construction of dams in a national monument. 

l'o deviate from that policy would establish a dangerous precedent. 

Just to conclude in behalf of the Wilderness Society, I should lke 
to reiterate that we wish to see this national policy for preserving 
these areas respected here. We know we cannot help setting prece- 
dents. Whatever we do, we set a precedent. We want to set a sound 
and strong precedent. This controversy has been going on for a con- 
siderable time. It has attracted widespread attention. If we pre- 
serve this policy that I have been trying to defend here at this time, 
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we shal] make it stronger than it ever has been before. ‘That is our 
hope. 

Our recommendation on this bill that you have invited our cor 
sideration of, is (1) that the Echo Park Dam be eliminated, (2) that 
there be put in a proviso that the Glen Canyon Dam be so built as 1 
protect the Rainbow Bridge National Monument, and (3) that a pre 
viso or amendment be put in this basic longtime authorization of wha‘ 
we hope will be a successful upper Colorado River project to the effe 
that no dam authorized by it shall be so constructed as to be with 
or to affect the features within, any area in the national park syste 

That I trust is a positive recommendation, and I appreciate ver) 
much your kindness to me and in behalf of the others—yvour kindness 
to all. 

Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. GurermutrH. My name is C. R. Gutermuth. I am vice pres 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute, one of the oldest. nationa! 
conservation organizations in North America. The institute is ded 
cated to the better management and wise utilization of all renewabi 
natural resources in the public interest, and its nonprofit activities 
have been continuing since 1911. 

We appreciate the invitation of this subcommittee to present a stats 
ment concerning S. 500, which would authorize the Secretary of th« 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the upper Colorado River 
storage project. In your invitation, Mr. Chairman, you requested that 
the testimony be restricted as much as possible to new information 
supplementary to statements presented relative to S. 1555, reported t 
the Senate in 1954, inasmuch as the two bills are identical—and that 
means that this statement can be brief. In fact, it might really b 
ended here by stating again, emphatically—there is no justification fo: 
Echo Park Dam. 

There has been no change in the attitude of the Wildlife Manage 
ment. Institute in respect to the upper ¢ ‘olorado River storage proje { 
While we recognize that some features of the overall project may be 
needed, we still are unalterably opposed to the inclusion of Echo Pa 
Dam in the initial phase of this program. We feel that Diacate 
National Monument ‘ig an invaluable part of the national park syste 
The proponents of Echo Park Dam never have given adequate just 
fication for the selection of this dam site over available sites outsid« 
the national monument that could provide comparable storag 
facilities. 

Nothing has happened in the past year to cause us, and the majorit 
of other national conservation organizations, to alter our views in th: 
regard. The only new development in the picture has been an orga) 
ized campaign on the part of the proponents of Echo Park Dam 1 
throw up a smokescreen in an effort to deceive the public into thinking 
that the proposed reservoir will become an outstanding recreation: 
area, 
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An extremely attractive and lavishly illustrated brochure, printed 
and distributed wide ly by the Upper ¢ ‘olorado River Commission, con- 
tains propaganda that is as deceptive as it is flowery. [t promises a 
future “playground for America’s millions” with superb bass fishing, 
bathing beauties, and all of the other features of a mass recreation area. 
Its major objective 1 is to create the impression that their plan i IS COn- 

stent with the laws and policies under which the National Park 
Se rvice was created and operates. 

The brochure conveniently overlooks many facts. Those ruinous 
fluctuating water levels, and their resulting miles of unsightly and 
foul-smelling mud flats, are not mentioned. Moreover, the cold-water 
in that proposed high-elevation reservoir will not afford either good 
fishing or 2vo00d bathing. That ill-conceived publication still contends 
that the conservationists are interested only in preserving the dino- 
saur quarries, when the authors themselves know that no representative 
of any national conservation organization ever made such a statement 
be fore this subcommittee, nor any other congressional committee that 
has considered legislation effecting that area. The repeated reference 
to that misconception, in view of the fact that the quarries lie well 
downstream from the proposed dam site, is made for no other reason 
than to deceive and confuse the public. 

To build Echo Park Dam in that national monument definitely 
would ‘ie a threat to the entire national park system. The Bureau 
of Reclamation, by its own admission, never has made an adequate 
evaluation of the alternate dam sites outside the monument. Compe- 
tent engineering authorities have shown repeatedly that those sites 
are feasible and, by the belated admission of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion itself, reservoirs outside would have no more than a slightly 
larger evaporation loss than the particular one that the Bureau 
insists upon having. It was on the basis of evaporation loss that those 
alternative sites were ruled out by the Bureau of Reclamation, before 
its estimates were revised downward so drastically. 

The repeated insistence of the proponents upon ret: aining Echo 
Park Dam in the upper Colorado River storage project appears to be 
based entirely upon a desire by the Bureau of Reclamation to get its 
foot in the national pe arks. To one who has been close to this problem 
for many years, few other conclusions can be read into the refusal of a 
public agency to consider alternative sites after being forced to admit 
a 70 percent error in its own calculations of evaporation-loss differ- 
ential. 

As to the recreational opportunities available in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, even in its unimproved state—well, the scenery and 
boating attracted many thousands last year and nearly 1,000 made the 
long float trip through the superb canyons of the Green and Y ampa 
Rivers within the monument. This happened in spite of the fact 
that the roads to the monument are poor and the existing facilities 
are woefully inadequi ite. 

As an added inducement to get permission to destroy those scenic 
wonders, the aterhane of Interior said that if Echo Park Dam is 
built, it is proposed that $21 million will be spent to attempt to make 
it a “playground for millions.” That is something, coming from the 
one who is sup posed to preserve our national park system for us and 
those to follow. he fact is, only a small fraction of that amount 
spent in building roads would make the monument as it exists today 
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accessible and attractive to millions of cross-country tourists. We 
believe that this can and should be done without building the dam, 
which will cost the taxpayers of every State at least $176 million. If 
that dam is built, as a part of the billion-dollar project, the scenic 
canyons will be destroyed, along with the unique character of the 
area, its attraction to tourists, and its value as a potential national 
park. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amazing that the residents of Colorado and 
Utah cannot realize that they could have both the extraordinary at 
tractions of that fascinating wonderland and a dam at another loca 
tion. 

Senator ANbERSON. We will close the hearings at this time. 

I offer for the record the following quotation from the report of the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California for October 1950, 
It consists of a statement by Mr. Julian Hinds, who was at that time 
the chief engineer and general manager of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California. I have italicized salient sentences of 
this extract: 

QUALITY OF COLORADO RIVER WATER 


Of equal importance with quantity is the quality of Colorado River water and 
its acceptability for the many uses for which it is required. Prior to the con 
struction of Hoover Dam, the river was heavily laden with silt; but this silt set 
tles readily upon storage. The outflow from Lake Mead is clear and sparkling, 
and silt picked up after release is casily removed by further settlement. Phe 
clarified water is free from hacterial contamination and because of the uninhab 
itahle mountain and desert drainage areas surrounding the reservoir, contamina 
nation never will be a serious problem. 

The quantity and quality of solids dissolved solids in the unregulated river 
varied with the flow and ranged from less than 300 parts per million during 
floods to about 1,000 parts per million at low flow Lake Mead equalizes this 
variation to an average mineral content of about 600 parts per million. Those 
minerals which cause hardness average about 300 ppm. 

soron and fluorine are not present in harmful amounts. In addition to chemi 
cal tests, the suitability of Colorado River water for agricultural use is demon 
strated by its long and successful application to citrus groves in the Imperial 
Valley of California and on the Yuma project in Arizona. The absence of fluorine 
in harmful amounts is attested by the domestic use of the water in the same 
areas, as well as by many laboratory analyses. 

Conservation of the relatively soft floodwaters, formerly wasting into the sea 
more than offsets any increase in average salinity caused by evaporation from 
Lake Mead. FEahaustive studies show that the mineral content under the most 
unfavorable future conditions will be lower than the average for waters diverted 
and successfully used in the Yuma and Imperial Valleys prior to the construc 
tion of Hoover Dam. 

Tt is fully established that the water of the Colorado River is of high quality, 
except for a fairly high percentage of hardness which can be removed at a rea 
sonably low cost. 


_ Julian Hinds is an outstanding engineer and an authority on the 
Colorado River. 


(The following letter was received from Governor Johnson subse 

quent to the close of the hearings :) 
Tne STATE OF COLORADO, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Denver, March 7, 1955 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CLINTON: Please permit me to express to you and your fine committee 
my deep gratitude for the courteous and pleasant reception you gave me and for 
the generous patience with which you listened to me. 
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{ am afraid I did a poor job of getting my points over. Please remember 
that as Governor I am having a very difficult time with the eastern and western 
slopes on the Colorado River problems. I am trying desperately to work out 
this matter equitably and amicably and to the advantage of both Slopes. Even 
Solomon would have trouble doing that. 

I hope, therefore, you will permit me to say one more word on at least one point 
which I tried to clarify without success. Perhaps I have read and reread the 
language of the seven State compact too often. I think there is such a danger 
when one not versed in law studies a legal document. I hope most earnestly 
that my conclusions are in error and that some of the finé print in this compact is 
not binding. Nevertheless, I am completely convinced that in due course the 
courts will find that, in perpetuity the priorities on the river, run as follows: 

(1) The adjudicated water rights in the Colorado River from its source 
to its mouth in effect when the compact was signed are not disturbed by the 
compact ; 

(2) One million five hundred thousand acre-feet must go annually to Old 
Mexico; 

(5) Seventy-five million acre-feet during each 10-year period must be de- 
livered by the upper basin States to the lower basin States at Lee Ferry; 

(4) The consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of such water as remains is 
then allocated to the 5 upper basin States; 

(5) One million acre-feet from the Colorado River system finally is allo- 
cated to the 3 lower basin States. 

lo me this division of the water of the river in this order of priority appears 
jefinite and crystal clear. 

[ wish I could believe that the upper basin States had an equal priority with 
‘espect to the annual consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet with the lower basin 
States. If I could think for one split second that the upper basin States had such 
4 right in perpetuity, I would not worry about Colorado’s water situation. I 
would know positively that when she got around to it, she could put her share of 
hat much water to beneficial use. Furthermore there would be a greatly dimin- 
shed problem between the eastern and western slopes since there would be plenty 
if water for both; 51.75 percent of 7,500,000 acre-feet is 3,881,250 acre-feet and 
inder such an interpretation Colorado would be assured of that much consump- 
tive use, since Colorado’s contribution to the Colorado river system varies from 
9 to 12 million acre-feet annually. 

You may be certain that under such an interpretation I would not take the 
time to appear before any committee of Congress pleading for equal treatment 
with our upper Colorado Basin associates. Our rightful apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River would be assured in perpetuity and what a com- 
fortable feeling that would be. 

[ say this so that you might know how precarious Colorado feels her situation 
to be under the interpretation of the Colorado compact which I am forced to 
accept by its clearly written provisions and terms. Colorado does not like those 
terms at all, but we must face the facts. We would merely fool ourselves to 
calculate otherwise. 

The implications of these hard facts have placed Colorado in a deplorable situ- 
ation with respect to our upper Colorado Basin neighbors. Water is life in Colo- 
rado so is reality we are fighting for our very lives. 

I am most grateful to you for your great patience. 

Sincerely, 

Ep. C. JOHNSON. 


By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of the 

record :) 
UnItTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
March 1, 1955. 

lion. JAMEs E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR: I am enclosing a copy of a resolution recently adopted by the 

ithode Island Wildlife Federation in which the federation has gone on record as 


Bay > 
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being opposed to the erection of Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado storage 
project. 
I would appreciate it if you would have the views of this organization entered 
as part of the record. 
With warmest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN QO. Pastore, United States Senator. 


A RESOLUTION ON THE Upper CoLorapo STORAGE PROJEC' 


Whereas it is the concensus of all the principal conservation organizations 
in this country that Dinosaur National Monument in Colorado has unique scenic 
values which would be needlessly destroyed by the erection of a proposed Echo 
Park Dam; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Reclamation, President Dwight D. 
Kisenhower, and all others who now favor this dam have never satisfactorily 
answered the criticisms directed against the Bureau’s plans by conservationists, 
nor demonstrated that an alternative site which would not damage the values 
of Dinosaur National Monument is incompatible with the water needs of that 
mountain region: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Rhode Island Wildlife Federation, at its 18th annual 
meeting held in East Providence, R. I., on this 12th day of February 1955, go on 
record as opposing the erection of Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado storage 
project and urge Rhode Island’s Representatives in the United States Senate to 
do everything in their power to defeat Senate bill 500 affecting this move, und 
direct that the Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation be advised 
of this opposition in time for the public hearing to be held in Washington, D. C., 
on February 28 next. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March %, 1955 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Trrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CLINT: I have just received a copy of a letter addressed to vou on 
March 1 by Hon. Sidney Kartus, Arizona House of Representatives, in which he 
requested you to print his letter and a copy of House Joint Memorial No. 7 in 
troduced by him in the current session of the Arizona Legislature, urging Con 
gress that Arizona’s Glen Canyon Dam not be included in the upper Colorado 
River storage project and that no exportations of water from the river basin be 
authorized by such project. 

I have replied to Mr. Kartus as indicated by the attached copy of my letter 
to him dated today. As you can see I am not in agreement with Mr. Kartus, but 
I see no reason why the record on the upper Colorado River storage project 
should not include his protest. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HaypEN 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 7, 1955 
Hon. SIpNEY KARTUS, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dear KArtus: I have never thought that the Colter filings were worth the 
paper used in making them and so informed Fred years ago However, there 
can be nothing lost or gained by printing your reference to them in the hearings, 
and I shall ask that it be done as requested in your letter of March 1. 

Sincerely, 
Cart HAYDEN 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF ARIZONA, 
March 1, 1955. 
SENATE INTERIOR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON UPPER COLORADO 
STORA( PROJECT BILL, 
Nenate Office Building, Washinaton, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: With regard to the upper Colorado River storage project bill on 
which hearings are now being held by your subcommittee, I protest against 


including in this project any units which would export water from the basin 
of the Colorado River, and I protest, also, against Arizona’s Glen Canyon Dam 
being absorbed into and being made a part of this project. 


The Glen Canyon Dam is a part of Arizona’s Glen-Bridge-Verde-Highline 
project under the Colter filings to divert the water of the river by gravity into 


the central valleys of Arizona and for other areas of Arizona by exchange. 


I am attaching hereto a copy of House Joint Memorial No. 7, which I have 
introduced in the present regular session of the 22d legislature, in which I 
am a member of the house and a member of the house committees on irrigation 


and agriculture and public lands. I request that this letter and the attached 
House Joint Memorial No. 7 be placed in the record of the hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY Karrvus, 
Representative, Maricopa County. 


[State of Arizona, House of Representatives, Twenty-second Legislature, First Regular 
Sessii n] 


ae. Bee 
Introduced by Mr. Kartus, of Maricopa 


A JOINT MEMORIAL Urging Congress that Arizona’s Glen Canyon Dam not be included 
in the upper Colorado River storage project, and that no exportations of water from the 
river basin be authorized by such project 


To the Conoress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

Of all the large river basins in the nation, that of the Colorado River is the 
most water deficient. The limited water which it possesses has been and is now 
the subject of litigation between the states of the basin. Despite this fact, there 
is now pending before Congress a bill to authorize the upper Colorado River 
storage project which proposes to export from the Colorado River Basin by trans- 
mountain diversion some five million acre-feet, or nearly one-third of the main 
stream water. 

The waters in question are among those appropriated since 1923 by the Colter 
water filings on behalf of the State and people of Arizona to develop several 
million electrical horsepower and several million acres of land in Arizona, within 
the river’s basin. 

The water tables in all major pump-irrigated areas in central Arizona are 
being seriously lowered every year. If present irrigated areas in central Arizona 
are not to be drastically reduced, an adequate amount of Colorado River water 
must be brought into central Arizona, which will be impossible if such exporta 
tions of waters from the basin are authorized. 

We further protest that the proposed project calls for the construction of Glen 
Canyon Dam within Arizona, but that power and power revenues from such dam 
are proposed to go to the upper basin states to finance nine projects for such 
water exportations to the total exclusion of any benefits whatever to Arizona 
from this dam on her own soil. The water storage and power potentialities of 
the Glen Canyon Dam are embraced within the prior Colter filings, and rights 
thereto are vested in the people of Arizona. 

There is no objection to the construction by the upper basin states of units 
of the proposed project which call for reasonable use of water entirely within the 
watershed of the Colorado River in those states. Such units will benefit the 
upper basin states and the reflow water therefrom will return to the river for 
use in Arizona and other lower areas. Wherefore your memorialist, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, prays: 

1. That the Congress refuse to authorize any units of the upper Colorado River 
storage project which would export water from the basin of the Colorado River: 
and 
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2. That the Congress refuse to permit Arizona’s Glen Canyon Dam to be 
absorbed into this project, since the Glen Canyon Dam is part of the Glen-Bridge 
Verde-Highline project to divert the water of the river into the central valleys 
of Arizona and for other areas of this state by exchange 


INDIAN Ricurs ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, March 8, 1956 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation, 
United States Nenate. Washington, D. C 


My DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: At its regular meeting, held yesterday, the board 
of directors of the Indian Rights Association went on record in support of the 
Navaho project of the Colorado River storage project The association urges 


that the Navaho project be definitely included in any legislation authorizing the 
development of the water resources of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

The need of the Navaho Indians for resources to enable a larger number of 
members of the tribe to earn a living on their reservation is fully recognized 
Many thousands of Navahos should be enabled to support themselves from the 
use of their land to be irrigated through the Navaho project. The Navahos are 
entitled to first consideration in the use of the waters of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

We urge the inclusion of the full Navaho project in any provisions for the upper 
Colorado development. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E, LINDLEY, 
General Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFATRS, INC., 
SANTA Fe, N. Mex., March 8, 1956 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Understanding that the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation has concluded its hearings on §S. 500, the bill to authorize the 
construction and operation of the Colorado River storage project, I respectfully 
bring to your attention the following statement of the position of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs on this bill. This association’s primary concern, of 
course, is that the bill, when passed, will authorize construction and operation 
of the Shiprock-San Juan-Chama projects. I know that Mr. Zimmerman, on 
behalf of the association, has already testified briefly in support of these related 
projects, but I ask that this letter be also included in the record. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs is deeply interested in these pro 
posals because of their effect upon the Indians of New Mexico, and especially 
the Navaho Indians. The Navaho Tribe, with a population of about 75,000 people 
at the present time, increasing at a rate of close to 1,500 per year, have long 
been a subject of special concern to the Congress, the Executive, and the Nation 
at large. Although theirs reservation is about as large as the State of West 
Virginia, it is so arid, and the land has been so abused through ignorance, that 
it cannot support even half of the existing population except in a state of utte1 
destitution and semistarvation. 

You and all your committee are well aware of these conditions, and know also 
that the Navahos have been so neglected, so deprived of education, that even 
today they are largely illiterate and non-English speaking. Despite the best 
efforts that can be made, it will be a long time, at least several generations, 
before their difficult problem, made ever more acute by their increase in popula 
tion, can be solved by any large movement of Navahos off the reservation 

The reclamation projects under the Navaho Dam promise greatly to ease the 
present critical condition of our greatest Indian tribe, and at the same time, to 
hasten the day when all members of that tribe can receive a standard American 
education as well as to reduce the cost of such education markedly. 

The physical details of the projects have been presented to you by qualified 
Government engineers. I confine myself to a brief summation. The Shiprock 
area now supports about 128 Navaho families, who eke out a poor subsistence by 
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grazing sheep in a desolation that requires 19 acres to support 1 sheep unit. 
These 128 families can earn an income of only a few dollars over $1,000 a year 
per family, or about $200 per capita. They can barely be called self-supporting ; 
certainly the area they occupy is making no contribution to the Navaho Tribe 
or to the Nation. 

It is calculated that the 2 projects, the Shiprock and the south San Juan, will 
provide 1,400 farms of 90 acres or more; of these 1,100 would be on the Navaho 
Reservation. That means that 1,400 families, or 7,280 people, can be supported 
in the area, and supported at a tolerable level of American farm life. To these 
must be added the additional nonfarming families that will derive a livelihood 
from the development of a healthily prosperous community. In statements 
prepared by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, this second group has been estimated 
at twice the number of farm families, or another 2,800 families. As the Navaho 
farmers become proficient, as they improve their standards of living and modes 
of operation, and as, for the reasons stated below, the level of education rises, 
we may confidently expect that in time well over 20,000 people will be enabled 
to make a decent, American-level living from these 2 projects. This is a 
conservative estimate. 

The factors of education and health deserve your committee's careful attention. 
One of the reasons the Navahos are so deprived in both fields is that they live 
thinly scattered over a wild, rugged, and all but roadless land. Health services 
can be brought to them, or they to medical centers, only with great difficulty. 
To give them schooling, the Government has been forced into an expensive and 
difficult system of boarding schools and semiboarding schools, more than 
doubling the cost per pupil. Even the simplest and cheapest construction, when 
boarding facilities are involved, is not only extremely expensive, but so much is 
required that, build as we may, the Nation has never yet caught up with the 
needs of the ever-increasing numbers of Navaho children. 

The proposed projects would bring at least a fifth of the whole Navaho popula- 
tion into a relatively small area. Concentrated in that area, they could be served 
entirely by day schools, through high school. The economy would be tremendous. 
At a saving of $250 per year per pupil, it would amount to almost $1 million a 
year, without reckoning the initial saving in the capital investment in school 
construction. It would also facilitate and hasten the process of turning the 
education of these children over to the State under Johnson-O’Malley Act con- 
tracts. Similar economies and advantages would accrue in medical and public 
health services. 

As an ordinary thing in this country, when we contemplate a reclamation proj- 
ect, we think only in terms of the cost of the project as against the value and 
probable yield of the land to be subjugated. Here we have a unique situation, 
in that these projects are inseparable from the problem of a shockingly large 
population of destitute- people, underprivileged in every imaginable sense of 
that word, for which we have been trying to find a solution. In terms of common 
humanity, in terms of American citizens and the welfare of the Nation, and in 
terms of cold cash, we have here a situation that calls for a different point of 
view from the usual. We cannot figure the long-term return to our Treasury 
solely in terms of the cost of the project and probable ultimate repayments. 
The savings cut across budget headings and allocations, and when so considered, 
show these projects to be among the most economical we could possibly undertake. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs does not believe in benefiting 
Indians at the expense of non-Indians, any more than it believes in the reverse. 
The Shiprock and San Juan projects, as they are now being presented, were in 
part shaped by consultations between the Navaho Tribe and the State of New 
Mexico in which both parties showed neighborly awareness of each other’s in- 
terests. One result of this is the interrelation of these two projects to the pro- 
posed San Juan diversion, which would make that share of the waters of the San 
Juan River that is rightfully New Mexico’s and not required by the tribe avail- 
able to replenish the all too often inadequate flow of the Rio Grande. 

This association is interested in that project, as well as the others, since seven 
of the New Mexico Pueblo tribes depend upon the waters of the Rio Grande, to 
which they have a right similar to that of the Navahos to the waters of the San 
Juan. The Indians on the Rio Grande have seen their rights threatened by the 
demands of downstream users, and they, as well as Americans as a whole, have 
an interest in seeing the flow of that important river maintained and replenished. 
An argument has been made that the surplus waters of the San Juan should not 
be diverted into the Rio Grande, because to do so requires storage and control 
construction on the tributaries down which those waters would flow, and the 


Big 
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State of New Mexico would use these structures wrongfully to hold back waters. 
It seems farfetched and picayune. 

This association especially hopes that your committee will approve the Ship 
rock and South San Juan projects, so urgently needed, so obviously rich in their 
returns to the Nation, so vital to the welfare of our greatest tribe. It does also 
hold that the related diversion project is beneficial and desirable both to Indians 
and non-Indians, and should also be approved. 

Yours sincerely, 
OLIVER LA FARGE, 
President. 


LOVELAND WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Loveland, Colo., March 4, 1955. 
lion. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Senator from Colorado, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

DEAR Sir: I have been requested by L. E. Larson, president of Loveland Wild 
life Association as legislative chairman of that group to write to you regarding 
the upper Colorado project, including Echo Park Dai. 

The false impression has been widely circulated that all conservation groups 
are opposed to the construction of Echo Park Dam. 

This is definitely untrue, and from our observation, true conservationists who 
have been fully informed have generally supported this project. Loveland Wild 
life Association with 400 members already paid up for 1955, has unanimously 
voted to support the project, including Echo Park Dam, and we wish our Senators 
ind Congressmen to know that we are strongly behind them in their efforts to 
secure approval for this project. 

It is the strong opinion of several of us who have personally inspected the site 
of Echo Park Dam that no true conservationist could sincerely oppose the dam 
on any grounds connected with conservation. 

On the contrary, we feel that the greater portion of groups which are sup 
posed to be interested in conservation, and who have opposed Echo Park Dato 
have been misguided and misinformed. 

As I have stated the vote of a general meeting of the Loveland Wildlife Asso 
ciation produced unanimous support, and in every case where I have had the 
opportunity to observe the effects of real and specific information being presented 
to fairminded people, including the Colorado Water Conservation Board when I 
was a member of it, the result of the fair and reasonable consideration of all 
factors clearly indicates that the construction of Echo Park Dam would be highly 
beneficial as a Conservation measure, and in no important way would it be 
detrimental. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN A. CRON 


PUEBLO, CoLo., March 3, 1955. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado reaffirm endorse- 
ment of upper Colorado River project and urge favorable action. Copies of full 
resolution in airmail today. 

M. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5, 1955. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 

Mountaineers representing 3,000 members in Northwest request that you include 
in the records our opposition to S. 500 or any bill providing for the Echo Park 
Dam in Dinosaur National Monument. Wilderness has priority over all other 
values in our primitive national parks and monuments. 

THE MOUNTAINEERS, 
CHESTER L, POWELL, 
President, Post Office Box 122 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTorY, 
Vew York 24,N.Y., February 24, 1955. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR ANDERSON: I will be unable to attend the hearings that the 
subcommittee have scheduled for February 28 on S. 500 relative to the upper 
Colorado project. However, I would like to go on record as urging that the 
Echo Park Dam be eliminated from the project at this time. We are greatly 
concerned over the preservation of the integrity of our national park system 
and it seems to me that the inclusion of this particular dam in the project vio 
lates the basic principle that must be maintained if over the years ahead our 
parks are to be preserved 

I happen to be an engineer by training and it is my feeling that the Bureau 
of Reclamation have not adequately restudied the project on the basis of omitting 
the Echo Park Dam. My own experience tells me that if nature just hadn’t hap 
pened to create the canyons of the Green or Yampa Rivers, a group of smart 
engineers could still have figured out a storage project for the upper Colorado 
River and I have yet to be convinced that a project eliminating Echo Park Dam 
would not be almost, if not entirely, as feasible as the project you now have under 
consideration. Even if after a restudy the project with Echo Park Dam in it 
proved to be somewhat more feasible from an economic standpoint, I would 
still be against it as I think the principle of the integrity of the national parks 
is something for the American people that is well worth spending money to 
preserve. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp H. Poven. 


CARMICHAEL, CALIF., March 1, 1955. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

California Wildlife Federation, representing 11 regional sportsmen councils 
of over 500 organizations, wish to advise you that they are opposed to the inclu- 
sion of Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado reclamation project. 

CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION. 
Geo. D. Dirant, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there have been introduced in the 1st session of the S4th Congress, 
hills for the authorization of the Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects—upper Colorado River Basin (project planning report 4—-82.81.1), 
and there will probably be introduced bills for the authorization of the Frying 
Pan-Arkansas diversion project—Colorado, project planning report 7—82.49.1) ; 
and 

Whereas the first of these projects is one for the regulation of flow and control 
of supply of water of Colorado River in the upper basin, in its entirety for the 
improving and increasing of the total usable amount of water in the upper basin 
of Colorado River: and 

Whereas the second of these projects is for the diversion of water from the 
natural basin of Colorado River to that of Arkansas River, and consequently 
will result in the diminution of the total in-basin supply of Colorado River water, 
to the prejudice of uses within the natural basin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Colorado River Water Conservation 
District, That it earnestly calls upon Colorado Senators and Representatives in 
the 84th Congress to use every means within their power to assure and insure 
that the Colorado River storage project shall be authorized prior to, and take 
precedence over and be constructed before, the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion 
project in order that the supply of water within the natural basin shall be con- 
served for uses within that basin and not be unduly diminished by the prior 
authorization or building of the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion project; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution be sent to Senators and Representatives from 
Colorado in the S4th Congress: to the Honorable James E. Murray, chairman, 
tnterior and Insular Affairs Committee, United States Senate; to the Honorable 
Clinton P. Anderson, chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reelamation, 
United States Senate; to the Honorable Clair Engle, chairman, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, House of Representatives; to the Honorable Wayne 
N. Aspinall, chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, House of 
Representatives; to the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior 
Department; and to the Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Garfield, ss: 

: KF. Cc. Merriell, secretary to the bourd of directors of the Colorado River 
Water Conservation District, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
resolution was adopted by them at meeting held in Grand Junction, Colo., Novem 
ber 6, 1954, and that the foregoing is a true, full, and correct copy of the resolu- 
tion aS so adopted. 

Subscribed this 25th day of January A. D. 1955. 

[SEAL ] F. C. MERRIELL, 

Secretary to the Board of Directors of the Colorado River Water 
Conservation District 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Eagle, Colo., February 15, 1956 


Be it hereby resolved, That this organization is on record in firm support of 
enactment of legislation to authorize the Colorado River storage project, which 
provides for development of the upper Colorado River Basin. We urge the Co! 
gress to approve this legislation, because of the great economic benefits it will 
provide for the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and for 
the Nation as a whole. We endorse this project because it will aid national 
defense, help the Navaho Indian Tribe, lengthen the life of Hoover Dam, provide 
water and power for a growing West, and vield countless other benefits. 

Be it resolved further, That we as members of this organization do take it 
upon ourselves to become acquainted with the project and what it means, and 
that we ask our friends in other States to write their Congressmen in support of 
the Colorado River storage project. 

Be it resoived, That Congressmen from our respective areas be informed at 
once of this resolution and of this action today 

This resolution is adopted unanimously because the Colorado River storage 
project is in the best interests of all the citizens of this great Nation 

A. B. Kooncr, President 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, February 28, 1955 
CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washinaton, D. ¢ 
Conservation and nature groups throughout country would appreciate defeat 
of bill S. 500 in present form. Irrigation water need is understandable, but Echo 
Park Dam in Dinosaur Monument should be excluded. General publie does 
not want any national park or monument flooded. Please do all you ca 0 
preserve such areas in natural state and entirety. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evererr L. It 


FARMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMI 
Farmington, N. Mex., February 24, 196 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C 
DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Situated as we are on the San Juan River, we are 
in an excellent position to make a statement as to the deplorable waste 


of our most necessary and rapidly diminishing resources, name! 
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teports from various in-the-field officials are, no doubt, in the hands of your 
committee. -Taking into consideration the mental turmoil of folks actually 
watching their resources rushing by must give cause for thought and deliberation: 

One can well imagine the chagrin of destitude Navaho Indians who have 
watched this wasteful practice for the past 75 years, even though the Great 
White Father had promised them aid and assistance in becoming self-supporting, 
through the treaty of 1868. 

So much has been said and written and reported on the upper Colorado River 
storage project, we feel no one involved in the passage of bill S. 500 will need 
further information. We merely wish to call the attention of your committee 
to the fact that the present situation, which should have been alleviated years 
and years ago, is contrary to conservation methods constantly stressed by the 
United States governmental agencies. 

Realization of this project will undoubtedly be of immeasurable benefit to 
the country as a whole. We respectfully urge your committee’s favorable 
report on this bill and every assistance possible in the assurance of its passage 

Very truly yours, 
FARMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By A. J. ZIMMERMAN, Seerctary. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 12, 1955. 
In re S. 500, Colorado storage project 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. ANDERSON: The Florida Wildlife Federation, in executive meeting 
February 6, 1955, voted unanimously to sustain their recommendations of last 
year concerning the above-captioned bill, such recommendations as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation, and other Federal bureaus 
and agencies, designed for the conservation of America’s water resources is an 
absolute necessity : and 

Whereas the irrigation and reclamation project as outlined in Senate bill No. 
500 contains many beneficial features for the conservation of water supply: 
and 

Whereas there appears from the examination of the plans to be adequate 
facilities for such an irriagtion and reclamation project to conserve water 
without invading our national parks: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Florida Wildlife Federation request of the subcommittee 
considering this bill, S. 500, on February 28, 1955, that they eliminate Echo 
Park from any construction plans for said Colorado River storage projects. 

In witness whereof, the president, for the executive committee, herewith 
attests to the authority vested in the undersigned to transmit this resolution 
to the chairman of the subcommittee concerned with the disposition of S. 500. 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE FEDERATION COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
(Mrs.) HELEN SULLIVAN, Chairman. 

Attest: 

H. R. Wiser, M. D., President. 


ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
CHICAGO NATURAL History MusEuUM, 
Chicago, 11l., February 25, 1955. 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak Str: We should like to have the following statement entered into the 
record for hearings to place a dam at Echo Park in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment: 

1. No dam has been authorized by Congress in a national park or monument 
in 40 years. None is needed now. 


on 
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2. The cause for a dam at Echo Park has never been proved. Over and over 


again, last year, the engineers for the Reclamation Bureau and the Interior 
Department officials had to revise their figures because of errors 

5. We agree with the Hoover Reorganization Commission that the Reclama 
tion Bureau is often wasteful in handling of funds. We cast grave doubt on 
this billion-dollar project. It will probably end up costing far more 

4. We realize full well that the dinosaur bones are not endangered by any 
dam. We are concerned with the flooding of scenic Canyons, thereby changing 
the character of the park. 

5. A reservoir would not make it more attractive. People do not travel 
thousands of miles to visit another placid lake Forty-five million people 
visited our national parks last year. They came to see glistening glaciers, 
majestic mountains, roaring rivers, wonderful waterfalls, and primitive land 
scapes. They did not come to see muddy, fluctuating lakes which we would 
then have at Echo Park. The West will gain far more by an enduring national 
park at Yampa Canyon than by a silt-flooded dam. 

6. The dam proponents say that access to the park is impossible because of 
the sheer walls. This is not true. Access is easily possible to various areas 
such as Castle Park and Split Mountain Gorge. Trails and roads can make 
more areas available. 

We urge you to act as United States Senators, not as mere spokesmen for 
local interests hungry for profit. The United States Congress has had a noble 
tradition in upholding our national parks. Don't let us down now. 

Truly, 
RAYMOND MostTek, 
Conservation Chairman, LAS 


MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 23, 1956 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DreAR Mr. ANDERSON: We write you in regard to Senate bill S. 500. 

This has to do with the construction of Echo Park Dam. 

This organization with a membership of 59,576 consisting of 284 affiliated 
clubs went on record at our annual convention unanimously opposed to the 
building of Echo Park Dam. 

Members of the Michigan delegation and chairmen of Committees last year 
were notified of this also. Our board of directors has recently gone on record 
again to reaffirm the position of the organization taken last year at annual 
convention. 

We therefore notify you of our opposition. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. GAINEs, Secretary-Manage) 


NORTHWEST DIVISION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, 
Sharon, Pa... February 19, 1855 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: The northwest division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs, representing nearly 27,000 organized sportsmen of north 
western Pennsylvania wishes you to know that they have again reaffirmed their 
stand of “no invasion of our national-park system, national monuments, and 
national forests.” We ask for the preservation of these areas for all time 

We have heen and still are opposed to any legislation that would authorize 
the building of the proposed Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

We are cognizant of the extreme importance of water in the Western States 
We are sincerely interested in any sound water-development plan that can 
utilize available water without threatening our national parks, monuments, eté 
established by law and publicly supported by our millions of people 
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We ask you to join us and these millions of other outdoor American citizens 
interested in the preservation of a bit of primitive America by defeating Senate 
bill 500. 

We ask that this letter be read into and made part of the record of the public 
hearing of which you will be chairman and be held on the 28th day of February. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. Rosert S. Dow, President. 
C. Pavut Bratr, Secretary. 


New Mexico ASSOCIATION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC., 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., February 21, 1955, 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: This association, with members in various parts of 
the United States, has gone on record solidly supporting S. 500, which would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project and participating projects. 

At our annual meeting on January 30 last, a resolution in support of S. 500 
was passed unanimously. We are particularly interested in the Navaho Dam 
project, which would effect the rehabilitation of 15,000 people, one-fifth of the 
Navaho population sut it is necessary to think in terms of development of 
the entire basin. 

We must plan for the future. There are nearly 80,000 Navahos now, and 
their reservation is inadequate to support them. This has been so for many 
years. Within 20 years, the Navaho population will be 150,000 at the present 
rate of increase. If provisions are not made to enable them to become self- 
supporting, then there will be a relief problem that not only will cost must 
more than the dam, but it will mean abject poverty, misery and degradation. 
This seems to be the time to start a point 4 program in our own country. 

This is an arid land. Population increases make the problem of water short 
age increasingly acute. From year to year it will become more so. It is 
good sense, good economics and sound planning to get the Colorado River stor 
age project in operation. 

In addition to these reasons, it goes without saving that this project should 
be the concern of those in charge of national defense: for in case of war, there 
will he a movement inland, away from the coastal areas and into the Rocky 
Mountain region. We must be prepared for such contingencies, and we hope 
the Congress will not delay its approval. 

Sincerely, 


CATHERINE FARRELLY, President. 


TALL PoPLars, 
Kitts, Ky., February 10, 1955. 
Hon. Crinton P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washinaton 25, D.C. 


Dear Str: It is my duty to present to you the views of the members of two 
organizations whom T represent, legislative chairman for the Kentucky Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 17.000 members, and conservation chairman for the 
Garden Club of Kentucky, 5,000 members. They are in conformity with reso 
lutions passed hy a majority vote of both clubs’ national organizations. TI en 
close also a netition from mv local elnh 

We respectfully urge that, and only that, Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams he either deleted from the Colorado storage project: or that the area of 
Dinosaur Monument to be inundated he withdrawn from the national park 
system. We are opposed to any impairment of natural features: dam build 
ing: commercial exploitation: over and uncontrolled grazing: in our national 
parks, monuments, and forests We want such areas preserved for future 
generations and for the nurpose for which they were set aside 

T regard as most unfortunate. and resent, Time Magazine’s erroneous state- 

in their article on Echo Park, and the reflection cast upon our President 
hv the explanation accompanving its publication in the Congressional Record 

Having read most of the testimony and facts brought out in the 908 pages of 
the hearings on the Colorado River project before last vear’s snbecommittee, T 


‘eel that mv and other conservationists’ solicitude is not based on ignorance 





projndice, or lack of honesty. I realize the pressures of greed and exnoilta 
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tion. I see a pattern in our United States policies of seeming to conform to 
the mandates of the organizations of the United Nations. Please, let us not 
be a part of this one: “An enactment has been passed by the Economic Social 
Council of the U. N. which establishes the right to exploit property and re 
sources”. Let us not feel secure in our veto powers but remember that a two 
thirds vote of the U. N. Assembly, or an elevation to treaty status can override 
any veto. Let us not follow Russia’s example and dispose of our national 
parks. 

Please, either withdraw the to-be-exploited area from the park system, 01 
place these 2 of your 16 dams in some other of the 250 sites that Reclama 
tion’s engineers said were surveyed and suitable sites for the project. 

Very sincerely, 
EVANGELINE WHITFIELD 
Mrs. A. I. Whitfield, Jr 


HARLAN GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
(62 members present ) 


“We, the undersigned, respectfully petition that Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams be deleted from the Colorado River project and not be constructed within 
the boundaries of Dinosaur National Monument. We are opposed to any impair 
ment of natural features; dam building; commercial exploitation; over and un 
controlled grazing; in our national parks, national monuments, and national 
forests.” 


A PETITION FROM THE WOMEN’S Crvic CLUB oF HARLAN, Ky. 
(65 members present ) 


“We, the undersigned, respectfully petition that Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams be deleted from the Colorado River project and not be constructed within 
the boundaries of Dinosaur National Monument We are opposed to any im 
pairment of natural features; dam building; commercial exploitation ; over and 
uncontrolled grazing; in our national parks; national monuments; and national! 
forests.” 

IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
IKETTES CHAPTER, 
tnaheim, Calif., February 16, 1955 
Re bill 8S. 500 
Senator CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: It is our understanding that hearings on the Echo 
Dam project start February 28, 1955. 

Our entire membership wish to go on record as protesting the placement of 
dams in national parks and national monuments when other sites are available 

Please keep our national parks and national monuments in their natural state, 
so that future generations may enjoy them as the Lord intended. 

Yours very truly, 
ANAHEIM IKETTES, 
Mrs. EMMA J. LAWRENCE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Curtis & TOMPKINS, LTp., 
San Francisco, March 7, 1955 
Re bills H. R. 270, H. R. 2836, and 8. 500 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Str: We the undersigned are very strongly opposed to the inclusion 
of Echo Park Dam in any part of the upper Colorado River storage project 
Were there no alternative possibilities for attaining the same end (which in this 
case there are), there might be a better reason for depriving present and future 
generations of this great scenic area. 

With our expanding population, there are now not enough unspoiled recrea 
tional areas to accommodate the people. Many of our national parks become 
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so overcrowded they are often a source of complaint. More parks and monu- 
ments should be made available to the public (not less) which is sadly in need 
of that kind of mental uplift and inspiration. 

Needlessly to commercialize or destroy these natural beauty spots is some- 
thing that should be strongly opposed unless there are no substitutes available 
to meet the country’s physical needs, which in this instance is not the case. 
Those of us who have been fortunate enough to view the grandeur of this area 
which Echo Park Dam would cover feel that all other locations should be 
utilized before destroying this superb canyon country. 

We hope you will give the matter your very serious consideration and view 
the subject not alone on a commercial basis, but also on the higher level of 
preserving for our people the benefits to be gained by contacts with such inspir- 
ing surroundings as those which the dam, if built, would destroy. 

We hope to learn that you are behind the constructive side of conservation 
and are actively opposed to those who wish to invade the public domain. 

Looking forward to receiving your views on the subject, we are 

Respectfully yvours, 
PP. W. TomPkKINS and 8 others. 


YAMPA VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., March 12, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: Our association has spent a large amount of time in- 
vestigating the upper Colorado River project, and we are convinced that it will 
be beneficial for the entire country. We have also held a number of meetings 
in the Yampa Valley, and have been directed by the represented towns to do 
everything possible to further the cause of the bill. 

We wish to point out the fact that various conservation arguments have little 
validity. There is no good reason why an area should be preserved in a condi- 
tion under which no one is able to derive benefit. We, in the Yampa Valley, have 
had the opportunity to take the boat trip down the Yampa and Green Rivers, 
and we know that the Echo Park Dam will not diminish the scenic value of the 
area. 

There are many important aspects of the project ; including water storage, irri- 
gation, and power. However, we are limiting our letter to the conservation 
aspect because this is the point on which we have firsthand information. 

We urge you to act for the passage of the bill as presented. 

Please call on our association if we can be of assistance to you in any way. 

Very truly yours, 
GATES GOODING, Secretary. 


SALEM, OreEG., March 5, 1955. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: The Chemeketans of Salem, Oreg., a mountaineering club of over 
100 members, want this letter entered into the record of the hearing on the 
Dinosaur National Monument and Colorado River storage project (S. 500). 

We have made a careful study of the question involved. Some of us have 
visited the monument, and many of us have seen colored motion pictures taken 
on boat trips down the Yampa and Green Canyons. 

We protest the building of any dams within the monument because 

1. The Interior Department’s plans for the upper Colorado River project 
involve the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in total. A searching 
study of the entire project should be made by impartial engineers and this 
study should be published for all to read. Testimony at the hearings last year 
clearly demonstrated that the Interior Department’s engineers are highly in- 
accurate in their conception of water evaporation in the various possible dams; 
they very likely are, upon careful study, off on other items of fact too. 

2. We have written the Secretary of Interior and to others but have not re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer as to just where the industry and the population 
is that would use the water stored by 27 dams. Will you please see that we get 
an answer to this all-important questien ? 
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3. We object to the principle that anytime someone gets the idea that dams be 
built within national parks or monuments that Congress will take these requests 
seriously. Witha growing population having more time for recreation, and in an 
increasing population there will be more frustrations and a greater need for 
recreation, the few remaining beauty spots should be treasured for the present 
and future spiritual and recreation needs of everyone. It would be most 
unfortunate to ever give our greatest pieces of heritage—areas of great natural 
beauty—away toa relatively few who want to make money on them 

$. We know very well that the original SO acres from which the dinosaur bones 
would be taken will not be innndated 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. WESTON NIEMELA, 
Chairman, Chemeketan Conservation Committee 


THE WATER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado has, 
since its inception in 19438, promoted as of prime interest the approval and 
authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain water diversion project, 
which project when approved will export a very small amount of surplus water 
from the upper Colorado River Basin ; 

Whereas the Water Development Asseciation of Southeastern Colorado has 
considered the desirability of and the acute need for the authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project and participating projects ; 

Whereas the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado believes 
that the first stage of said Colorado River storage project and participating 
projects, now proposed for authorization, is sound in all respects ; 

Whereas the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado realizes 
that the holdover storage that would be provided by the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects is essential, if the upper basin States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming are to be in position to make 
the full consumptive use apportioned to them as a group by the Colorado River 
compact or 1922 and by the upper Colorado Basin compact of 1948: Now, there 
fore, be it and it is hereby 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado, 

(1) That the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado ap- 
proves of and urges the prompt authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, as recommended by the Upper Colorado River 
Commission. 

(2) That the officers of the Water Development Association of Southeastern 
Colorado be, and they are hereby, requested to cooperate in all suitable and 
practicable ways, with the Upper Colorado River Commission, its officers, its 
staff, and its committees in securing the authorization of the said Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects. 

(3) That copies of this resolution be supplied to Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
and Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall. 

Done at Pueblo, Colo., March 3, 1955, in regular meeting assembled. 


[ SEAL] CHARLES BousTEAD, President 
Attest: 
M. G. WILLIAMSON, Secretary 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C... Mareh 17. 1955 
Hon. JAMES KE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 

My Dear Mr. CHatRMAN: This will acknowledge Mr. Stewart French's letter 
of January 20, 1955, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 500, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and main 
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tain the Colorado River storage project and participating projects, and for other 
purposes 

Enactment of legislation authorizing the Colorado River storage project was 
recommended by the President both in his state of the Union message and his 
budget message this year. The views of this Bureau concerning the details of 
such legislation were expressed in letters of March 18, 1954, to your committee 
and to the Secretary of the Interior, which are printed in Senate Report No. 
1983, S3d Congress, 2d session. On April 1, 1954, a draft bill, which was devel- 
oped in collaboration with the Department of the Interior, was submitted to your 
committee 

With respect to the detailed prov isions of S. 500, this Bureau has the following 
comments : 

1. In the absence of new information justifying their inclusion at this time 
we have no basis for reappraising the merits of those projects heretofore con 
sidered and not recommended for authorization either by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Bureau of the Budget. Similarly, in the absence of detailed 
planning reports for those projects not heretofore considered by the Bureau 
of the Budget, including data on engineering, financial, and economic feasibility, 
detailed estimates of costs and benefits, and sufficient other pertinent informa 
tion necessary for a complete understanding of the justification and necessity 
for the work, there is no adequate basis for appraising the merits of such projects. 
For these reasons we believe that the authorizations for the Cross Mountain, 
Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, and Navaho units, and the Gooseberry, San Juan- 
Chama, and Navaho participating projects should be deferred until the neces 
sary information justifying such action has been submitted to the Congress in 
accordance with established procedures. 

2. There would appear to be ample justification for the closest cooperation 
hetween the Departments of Agriculture and Interior concerning the agricul 
tural aspects of the participating projects. The use of the word “consultation” 
on page 3, line 25, would therefore be understood to mean consultation in its 
broadest sense. 

3. Section 7 and reference to it in section 1 (2) (a) (iii) is interpreted to mean 
that all costs for improvements in fish and wildlife, as well as mitigation of 
losses not attributable to the construction of the project, shall be nonreimbursable 
and nonreturnable and shall be “Snanced by the agencies responsible for these 
programs. However, the cost of preventing damages attributable to the con- 
struction of the project should be treated as a part of the cost and allocated to 
the various purposes in the same manner as other damages. The addition of 
clarifving language would avoid misinterpretations. 

t+. The inclusion of section 10 in our draft bill referred to above, namely, “Con 
struction of the projects herein authorized shall proceed as rapidly as is con 
sistent with budgetary requirements and the economic needs of the country,” 
would appear to be a desirable addition to S. 500, since this would be the principal 
consideration in determining rate of construction and development. 

5. It is considered that the authorization should be limited to S950 million. 
as proposed in the draft bill, in order to give the Congress a greater measure of 
control over the extent of the development and an opportunity to review the 
program from time to time. 

6. Since we do not have detailed information concerning the city of Denver’s 
proposed Blue River project or the effects of the provisions of section 11 of S. 500 
on the interests of the Federal Government or on pending litigation, we are not 
in a position to comment on this section at this time, and have requested the De 
partment of Justice to review this section. 

7. The Bureau of the Budget also is not in a position to comment on section 12, 
until we have received the views of the Department of Justice on this section 

8. It is recommended that the title be amended to read, ‘‘To authorize the Secre 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain initial units of the Colo 
rado River storage project and participating projects, and for other purposes.” 

Accordingly, it is recommended that S. 500 be amended as outlined above 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) DoNALp R. BELCHER, 
Assistant Director. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the upper Colorado River storage project proposed for construction 
in Colorado and neighboring States would bring much-needed electric power to 
the farmers and ranchers of that area; and 

Whereas only with such a system of storage and power dams will the waters 
of the Colorado River be impounded so that utmost use can be made of them ; and 

Whereas other benefits of such project would be reregulation of the resent 
flow of the Colorado River, flood control, fish and wildlife development, improved 
recreational facilities, domestic, industrial, and irrigation water; and 

Whereas there exists in the upper Colorado River Basin great natural resource 
potential which can only be developed by means of water storage and the ele 
tricity produced therefrom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the proposed upper Colorado River storage project, 
including Echo Park Dam and other dams with full traditional preference rights 
to rural electric cooperatives and municipal electric systems for purchase of 
electric power, together with transmission lines to take electric power from 
electric generation plants on said project to load centers of municipal systems 
and rural electric systems within reasonable transmission distance of said 
project, and with transmission interties to the Colorado-Big Thompson system 
and any other Federal systems. 


I, Wayne Lunt, secretary of the La Plata Electric Association, Inc., do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the La Plata Electric Association, Inc., at 
their regular meetting held in Durango, Colo., March 9, 1955. 

WAYNE Lunt, Secretary 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the executive board of the Montezuma County Planning Association 
represents 48 organizations of Montezuma County realizes the need for water to 
promote the future development of this area and the upper Colorado River Basin, 
do on this the 23d day of February 1955, hereby recommend the passage of the 
bill for the upper Colorado River storage projects. 

I. W. PATTERSON, Chairman. 
KreD A. FirzstMMoNs, Secretary 


Ristey JuNnror Hien, 
Pueblo, Colo., Mareh 7, 1955 

Drak SENATOR MILLIKIN: We are one of the seventh-grade classes in Risley 
Junior High School. 

We have been studying and talking about the F'ryingpan-Arkansas project and 
why it is so important to the Arkansas Valley. The need for irrigation, water 
to drink, and for electricity is important, not only now, but for the years to come. 

We think the persons or groups of people who do not want the bill to be passed 
in Congress are very selfish. Our class realizes that this is a loan which will be 
paid back, except for a small amount, in the next 50 years. We would be happy 
to help pay back the loan as consumers of the much-needed water. 

So would you please do your very best to get the bill passed ? 

Respectfully yours, 
THE 7-S CLass 
(Signed by 26 students). 


[News from CIO] 
CIO Voices SUPPORT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF ECHO PARK DAM IN COLORADO 
For immediate release, Tuesday, March 22, 1955 
(The following statement is also being released in Denver, Colo.) 


C1O support for the construction of the Echo Park Dam in Echo Park, Colo., 
as part of the upper Colorado River storage project, has been voted by the CIO 
committee on power, atomic energy, and resources development, it Was announced 
today by Chairman O. A. Knight. 
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Mr. Knight, who heads the CIO Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers Interna 
tional Union, said the decision followed an extensive meeting of the committee 
in Denver late iast lioiuth 

In reversing its previous stand of opposition to the dam, Mr. Knight said the 
committee now supports the dam project as a means of securing maximum 
benefits of water for irrigation and municipal purposes, as well as the develop 
ment of electric power for expansion of the upper Colorado Basin area. 

Mr. Knight’s statement 

“From a careful study of the facts which have been presented to me and my 
committee, I am persuaded that the maximum benefit to inankind will result from 
the earliest possible completion of the upper Colorado storage project including 
Echo Park Dam. The engineering prospects provide facilities for recreation for 
those now interested in the scenery and wildlife aspects of this area, as well as 
substantial regulation of the waterflow in the river and a head of water for the 
production of electric power. This power is needed for the expanding popula- 
tion and industrial growth in the Mountain States. Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Denver, Colo., and the total area between these two growing cities will greatly 
benefit from the earliest possible development of the total upper Colorado storage 
project.” 


(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee was recessed subject to 
call.) 


Scie alt AIR >< 


















